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CONSTITUTION OF COMMITTEE. 





Mk. H. W. Stmpxinson, C.B., Assistant Secretary of the Board of Education 
(Chairman). 


Dr. H. Franxirn Parsons, M.D., Assistant Medical Officer under the Local 
Government Board. 


Mr. Cyrit Jackson, Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools under the Board 
of Education. 


THe Hon. Maupe Lawrence, Chief Woman Inspector of the Board of 
Education. 


Mr. R. WALROND, Senior Examiner of the Board of Education. 


Mr. EK. H. Petaam, Junior Examiner of the Board 
of Education (Secretary). 





TERMS OF REFERENCE. 


(1) To ascertain and report on what is now being done and with what. 
result in respect of Medical Inspection of Children in Public Elementary 
Schools. 


(2) And further, to inquire into the methods employed, the sums. 
expended, and the relief given by various voluntary agencies for the provision 
of meals for children at Public Elementary Schools, and to report whether 
relief of this character could be better organised, without any charge upon 
public funds, both generally and with special regard to children who, though 
not defective, are from malnutrition below the normal standard. 





The Committee were appointed by the Marquess of Londonderry, 
President of the Board of Education, on 14th March, 1905. 
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REPORT. 





TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


My Lorp Marquess, 


1. We, the Committee appointed by Your Lordship, under Your Lord- 
ship’s reference of 14th March last, beg leave to report that we have 
met on twenty-five occasions. On thirteen of these days we sat to hear evidence. 
Evidence was heard from forty-four witnesses; of these, two gave evidence 
as to both medical inspection and the feeding of children, nine gave evidence 
as to medical inspection only, and thirty-three as to the feeding of children only. 


2. We communicated with every Local Education Authority, inquiring 
whether anything was being done within their area either for the Medical 
Inspection or the Feeding of Children attending Public Elementary Schools. We 
subsequently communicated further with Local Authorities and with other persons 
likely to be able to provide detailed information. We desire to take this 
opportunity of expressing our cordial thanks to Local Authorities and their 
officials, and to those other persons with whom we communicated, for the 
thoroughness and courtesy with which they supplied the information for which 
we asked them. Without this assistance it must have been impossible for us 
to make our inquiries in any way complete. 


3.. We have given our careful consideration to the Reports of the Royal 
Commission on Physical Training (Scotland) and of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration. We give in Appendix III. those sections 
of these two Reports which appear to bear upon the subjects of our Reference. 


4. In view of the separate nature of the two portions of our Terms of Refer- 
ence, we have thought it desirable to keep the two subjects separate in our Report, 
and we have, therefore, divided the Report into two parts, Part I. dealing with 
Medical Inspection, and Part II. with the Feeding of School Children. 


PART I. 
MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


5. We began our inquiries as to the medical inspection of children 
attending public elementary schools, by sending a circular letter to all Local 
Authorities asking whether they would be prepared to supply us with infor- 
mation on the subject. We enclosed with our letter a form to be filled up, upon 
which we inquired (1) whether the Authority have a Medical Officer appointed 
specially for their educational work ; if so, a short statement of his duties was 
asked for; (2) whether the authority have established any system of medical 
inspection of the children in public elementary schools (a) for the detection and 
prevention of infectious diseases, and (b) as to general health and physical 
development, that is to say, as to the sight, hearing, teeth, and personal 
condition of the children and their physical ability to profit by the school 
teaching ; and (3) whether any form of medical inspection was organised in 
the area in connection with particular schools by the managers or other persons 
interested. On the information obtained from these forms, we were enabled to 
obtain a fairly accurate idea of theareas in which something definite was 
being attempted, and in which further investigation was desirable. Evidence 
was heard as to eleven typical cases (chiefly from the Medical Officers), 
and in other cases, which seemed likely to prove of interest, a Memorandum 
was obtained giving additional and more detailed information as to the 
work done. A selection of these memoranda has been printed in Appendix V. 
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Leslie (passim) 


Hayward 
(passim). 


Leslie, 1094-5. 


Willoughby, 
5322. 
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We have further communicated with Local Authorities asking for infor- 
mation on specific points. By these means we believe that we have obtained 
information as to all those areas, where anything of interest is being done, and 
have collected much valuable material. In Appendix I. a summary is given 
of the information thus collected. Itis hoped that this summary will prove 
of use as showing at a glance what (if anything) is being done in each area. 


6. In so far as we are aware, there is no specific statutory provision for Local 
Education Authorities to conduct the medical inspection of the children attending 
the public elementary schools within their area, but it is generally held that this 
power is included in the:r general powers in regard to elementary education, 
and, with trifling exceptions, no objection appears to have been raised to this view 
by the district auditors. We understand that any officers appointed by Local 
Education Authorities for the medical inspection of the children attend- 
ing the public elementary schools within their area are appointed under the 
general power of appointing “necessary officers.’ conferred by Section 35 ot 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870. It is not within the range of our 
inquiries to ascertain precisely what are the limits of this power. 
The power of appointing medical officers for the purposes of the Hlementary 
Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, is given by Section 1 of 
that Act. 


7. It may be said at once that we did not discover any cases where 
medical inspection has been organised by voluntary effort. The chiet 
work is that done by the Queen’s nurses in Liverpool and other places. To this 
further reference will be made elsewhere; and in a few other instances, as at 
Wimbledon, nurses are supplied by voluntary effort to examine the children 
attending particular schools. Practically all the work, which is done, is done by 
the Local Authority, either in its educational capacity, or in its capacity as 
sanitary authority. 


gs. As the result of our inquiries we have found forty-eight Authorities, under 

Part III. of the Education Act of 1902, in addition to London, in whose areas 
a definite system of medical inspection has been established, generally, though 
not invariably, under the charge of a school medical officer. These forty-eight 
areas comprise two Counties, twenty-five County Boroughs, ten Boroughs, and 
eleven Urban Districts. There are besides eighteen areas, namely those of three 
Counties, six County Boroughs, six Boroughs and three Urban Districts, in which 
—though no definite system has up to now been established—teachers and 
sanitary officers have done organised work for the amelioration of the physical 
condition of the children attending public elementary schools. There are 
besides many other areas where special attention is paid in the schools to the 
prevention of the spread of infectious disease. 


9. In most areas the inspection is of recent origin. In a few places, 
the system was established by the late School Board, and has been 
carried on by the new Authority, but even in many of these the work 
has been reorganised and extended by the new Authority. This is notice- 
ably so in London, where the County Council have recently largely increased 
the staff. In some places a system of examination of eyesight by the teachers 
has been in operation for a considerable time, or energetic Medical Officers of 
Health have placed a wide interpretation upon the scope of their duties. In 
the majority of areas, however, the system of medical inspection has been 
established for the first time by the new Authority. Not infrequently the Medical 
Officer of Health has been appointed Medical Officer to the Education Authority. 
This arrangement has many conveniences, and has often been the outcome 
and development of the work done by the Medical Officer of Health in 
visiting the schools for the prevention of the spread of infectious disease. 
More than one such officer had previously been accustomed on the occasion of his 
visits to give informal advice on subjects, such as eyesight, when appealed 
to by the teachers, , 
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10. Practically everywhere the inspection extends to children of Council 
schools and Voluntary schools alike. Almost the only exceptions are London 
and Swansea. In Swansea nothing has been altered, and no attempt has Davies, 4478-9. 
apparently as yet been made to extend inspection to the voluntary schools. In 
London something is being done, but the whole system of medical inspection is 
in process of development, and the voluntary schools have not as yet. been 
fully included in the system. 


11. An important point to be noted is that as a general rule the inspection 
is confined to the examination of the children, and to the discovery of defects 
of eyesight, hearing, or physical development. It does not generally include 
treatment. The existence of the defect or ailment is discovered, and the 
parent is notified of the fact. It is his duty to take steps to get the 
necessary remedy applied. It is rarely that any attempt is made to treat 
any defect or illness discovered. Practically the only instances are where the 
Queen’s nurses work in the schools, as in Liverpool, Birmingham, and other places. 
These nurses not only examine children but also deal with minor ailments 
such as small cuts, bruises and the like, and do a certain amount in the 
cleansing of heads. Such treatment is, however, the exception, and is practically 
confined to organisations supported by voluntary effort ; in the vast majority 
of cases only examination is attempted, the remedying of any defect discovered 
being left to the parent. 


Williamson 
(passim). 


12. As will be seen from the Summary which is given in Appendix I., 
we have received information of several areas, where, though nothing 
is at present being done, the matter is under consideration, and it is 
likely that some system of medical inspection will be organised in the immediate 
future. Hlsewhere the present organisation is being extended, and this is likely 
to occur in many places, in which a commencement is only now being made. 
The work at first is much heavier than it becomes later, when the system is fairly Willoughby, 
started. Teachers need instruction ; as they gain in interest and knowledge, 9°96 
they will materially lighten the work, which in the early stages falls upon 
the Medical Officer. Frequently the Medical Officer has found it necessary 
to confine his attention at first to the more important causes of defect 
and only gradually to widen the subjects of his examinations, as the initial 
work decreases. Often the work of examination has in the first instance 
been confined to the worst cases, a thorough inspection of all the children — 
being postponed until these have been dealt with. More rarely the 
inspection has been confined to a few selected children. 


13. In Section IT. of the Report we give some account of the staff which is 
employed, in Section III. we describe the general features of the systems of 
organisation, and in Section IV. the special features appearing in the different 
classes of areas, 7.e., Counties, County Boroughs, Boroughs and Urban 
Districts, together with accounts of some typical instances. In Section V. 
an account is given of the methods adopted and the results attained in 
different branches of the inspection,’and in Section VI. the results are briefly 
summarised. ‘ 

II.—Starr. 

14. In this Section of the Report we give a brief account of the medical 
officers and other persons who are employed in the medical inspection of 
children throughout England and Wales. General questions of organisation 
are dealt with in Section III.; in this Section only those points are dealt 
with which immediately concern the personnel of the staff. 


(a) School Medical Officers. 

15. Medical officers for educational purposes have been appointed by six 
Counties, thirty-five County Boroughs, thirty-one Boroughs, and thirteen Urban 
Districts. The duties of the School Medical Officer may include any of the 
following :— 


(a) Periodic examination of and report on the sanitary condition of the school 
, P y a es 
premises and the general health of the scholars ; examination from 
this standpoint of plans for new schools and enlargements. 
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(6) The prevention of the spread of infectious disease. 


(c) Examination of children alleged to be physically unfit to attend 
school. . 


(d) Periodic visits to the schools and examination of the eyes, ears, 
teeth, and general physical condition of the children. 


(ec) Making of an anthropometric survey. 


(f) The examination of defective and epileptic children, and the 
superintendence of special schools for defective, epileptic, blind, and 
deaf children. 


(g) Advising the Authority upon special points ; lecturing to the teachers, 
and advising them as to the curriculum for certain children and as to 
general matters of health. 


() Examination of the health of teachers and other employés. 


16. It must not be assumed that all these duties are assigned to every School 
Medical Officer. In point of fact very seldom are all assigned to him; the 
making of an anthropometric survey, for example, has only so far been attempted 
in a very few areas. In many areas there is no regular system at all, the officer 
merely being appointed to examine children alleged to be unfit to attend 
school, or to see specially selected cases, or to attend to cases of defective and 
epileptic children, or to take charge of the special schools. Sometimes no 
specific duties are assigned to the Medical Officer. The following extract from 
the lists of duties of the Medical Officer for Kidderminster is interesting as 
showing the possibilities which lie before a sympathetic officer. | 


“The function of the Medical Officer in relation to the children in the schools is preventative, 
and in individual cases only applies to matters involving educational questions. The conditions 
of the special senses, the avenues of knowledge, are of great importance with regard to educational 
success. The officer can call attention to the need of glasses, but has nothing to do with prescribing 
them. He may notice the presence of adenoids, but takes no part in their removal. On the other 
hand his work should extend far beyond mere investigation of the sanitary state of the buildings 
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or the excluding of unhealthy or diseased children. The methods of education, requirements. of 
physical exercise, avoidance, particularly in the very young, of overstrain from prolonged fatigue 
or from improper tasks are all matters in which improvement can only be obtained by the 
Medical Officer acting, not as an authority to shut or close, to disturb or interrupt the proper 
work of the school, but as a counsellor and adviser with a knowledge of school routine and 
of the requirements for health, to assist and collaborate with the Committee, and it is with this 
in his mind that he should enter any school.” 


Dr. Kerr, the School Medical Officer for London, makes some interesting 
comments on these features of a School Medical Officer’s duties in his 
Memorandum which is printed in Appendix V. A few typical examples of 
lists of the duties assigned to School Medical Officers are given in Appendix VII. 


17. The duty of examining medically the teachers and other employés does 
not come within the phrase of our term of reference, ‘‘ medical inspection of 
children,” but it is mentioned, because it is a duty very frequently assigned to 
Medical Officers, especially where any systematised medical inspection is 
attempted. The prevention of the spread of infectious disease is more 
properly part of the duty of the Medical Officer of Health, and is of necessity 
partly dealt with by him, even where a separate Medical Officer has been 
appointed for educational purposes. The examination of defective and 
epileptic children and the superintendence of “ special schools ” require a 
somewhat special knowledge, and are, therefore, in one or two places discharged 
by a different doctor, and not by the School Medical Officer. 


18. In Manchester, and a few other areas, the School Medical Officer devotes 
his whole time to his official duties, but in the majority of cases he only devotes 
a portion of his time to them. He frequently also holds the post of Medical 
Officer of Health. He is very frequently in private practice. We proceed 
to deal with these points. There are distinct advantages in the School 
Medical Officer being also Medical Officer of Health. The duties of the 
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two offices naturally overlap or may do so. The inspection of children 

for the prevention of the spread of infectious disease and the sanitary 
inspection of the premises are examples ofthis. The union of the two offices tends Tattersall, 465s. 
to prevent duplication of work. It has the additional advantage that the staff 

of the Authority’s Sanitary department is thus made easily accessible for any 

special work. They are employed for disinfecting schools, and for following up 

cases of dirty and verminous children, and for obtaining attention to the 
condition of the homes as well as of the children. At the same timethe Medical 

Officer of Health finds that his position as educational Medical Officer 

ereatly facilitates his work in preventing the spread of infectious disease. Kerr, 3846, 
The chief danger of the arrangement is that the work for the prevention 

of infectious disease may tend to swamp the work in other directions. 

In saying this we must not be understood to be in any way. under- 
estimating the value of this work; we merely desire to point to the possible 

danger of other important branches of medical inspection not receiving due 
consideration. 


19. Insomeimportant instances the School Medical Officer’s duties and those yy)... .n1, 
of Medical Officer of Health require the whole time of the officer; or at most 5316. Sis 
he has only time in addition for some light duty. But far more frequently the 
Medical Officer, even though also Medical Officer of Health is also in private 
practice. ‘This arrangement, especially in small places, is probably inevitable, 
but there are obviously many difficulties in connection with it. Dr. Kerr has 
given it as his opinion in his Memorandum that the irregular calls upon and 
duties demanded from a general practitioner who has to be at everyone’s beck 
and call, will always make the combination of general practice and the duties of a 
school doctor incompatible. We express no opinion upon this view, but there is 
no doubt that in large places, where the educational duties are considerable, a HW nee 

: : . . . ayward, 5574. 
due attention to them has made attention to private practice very difficult. In Bi 
small places, where the number of schools and of children to be examined is limited, ies 2808. 
and the duties of the Medical Officer in consequence are light, this difficulty 
is very largely diminished, even if it does not altogether disappear; but the 
matter becomes serious when the time required for educational duties amounts 
to, perhaps, two or three half-days in the week, or even more. 


London, App. V. 


20. Danger may also arise in another direction, unless great tact is exer- 
cised. Ifthe Medical Officer is in private practice, the other medical 
practitioners may be jealous of him, and may, rightly or wrongly, accuse 
him of using his position to remove their patients from them. It is true yp, ang 5517 
that only one case of this difficulty was mentioned, and that this was almost 7°? 
certainly due to a misunderstanding, but the danger was evidently very 
much in the minds of the witnesses whom we examined, and clearly needs 
to be guarded against. The importance of this is, itis true, somewhat dimin- 
ished by the fact that the duty of the Medical Officer is confined to the examina- 
tion of the children and to the discovery of any defects or ailments from which 
they may be suffering, and does not extend to their treatment. His work, on 
the other hand, is not always popular, and the unpopularity of his official duties 
may lead to a loss of private practice. Again, as Dr. Martin and others have yartin 3966, 
pointed out, the private practitioner and the Medical Officer have different points 
of view, “The one aiming at curing diseases, and the other at hunting for disease.’ 


(b) Nurses. 


21. Nurses are employed in London and also in a few other towns. Insome 
places they are paid by the Local Authority, as in London, Brighton or 
Reading; in others, such as Liverpool, Birmingham, and Barry, they are 
provided by voluntary effort, generally through the Queen Victoria Jubilee 
Nurses’ Association. 3 


22. The duties of the nurses employed in London and Brighton differ from Kerr, 3767, 
those of the nurses employed elsewhere in that they are purely inspectional. Brighton, App. V. 
The nurses in these towns do not themselves treat the children. They 
examine them for uncleanliness, verminous heads, ringworm, and_ other 


London and 
Brighton, App. V. 


Williamson 
(passim). 


Hayward, 5600. 


Leslie (passim). 


Williamson 
(passim). 


Price, 4569, 
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similar diseases, and to a certain extent for the detection of infectious 
disease; they also give advice to the teachers. The parents are informed 
of any ailment from which the child is found to be suffering, and where 
necessary the nurse visits the home and gives advice as to treatment, 
but neither in London nor in Brighton does she carry it out hersell. 
The nurse does not herself exclude from school children suffering from dirty 
or verminous heads. In London the sanction is first obtained of the School 
Medical Officer or one of his assistants, and in Brighton the nurse reports the 
case to the teacher, who only, as a rule, excludes the child after the exclusion 
has been authorised by the Medical Officer of Health. 


23. Ontheotherhand, at Reading and Widnes, where the Local Authority 
pay the nurse, and at Liverpool, Birmingham, Wimbledon and other places 
where Queen’s Nurses are provided by voluntary effort, the nurse not only 
examines the children and visits the homes to give advice to the parents, 
but she also treats the children. At Wimbledon she does not do any 
treatment at the school, but she visits the home of the child at the request 
of the teacher or Medical Officer, and offers her services, acting under the 
directions of the private medical attendant, if there is one. She also 
attends any case at the request of the parent; she is not, however, 
allowed to attend cases of infectious disease. 


24. In Liverpool and Birmingham the nurses visit the schools and attend 
to cases of cuts, small sores, and other petty ailments ; they also, where neces- 
sary, visit the homes and instruct the parents as to the daily treatment 
of the children. In Liverpool twenty-one schools were visited, and over 
50,000 dressings have been done in the course of last year. In Birmingham 
there have been in four schools over 20,000 dressings in twelve months. It has 
been found best in these cases that the nurses should only work part time at 
their school duties, devoting the rest of their time to district nursing. Mr. 
Williamson, of Liverpool, who gave evidence as to the work done in schools by 
the Queen’s Nurses throughout the country, said that this was considered 
the most satisfactory arrangement, as school nursing was liable to become 
monotonous if the nurse did nothing else; the combination of duties per- 
mits the nurse better to follow up cases she has seen in school, and enables. 
her to be employed at times when the school is closed. In Fulham, Kensington, 
and other districts of London the Queen’s Nurses have visited schools, and 
treated children ; but this has been done independently of the Local Authority 
and the nurses appointed by them. 


25. At Reading a nurse isemployed by the Local Authority to attend to. 
heads of verminous children, where the parents fail to do so; at Barry the local 
Nursing Association provides a nurse, who visits each school weekly and attends. 
to small ailments. 


(c) Health Officials. 


26. Medical Officers of Health are often in close touch with the schools; they 
visit them for the discovery and the prevention of the spread of infectious disease 
in connection with their other health duties. In some areas they are appointed also 
Medical Officers for educational purposes, and thus, as we have seen, their work 
is much facilitated. Where there are separate Medical Officers for educational 
purposes, the evidence given before us goes to show that they work harmoniously 
with the Medical Officers of Health in spite of the tendency of their duties to over- 
lap each other. But there are many areas where the only doctor visiting the 
schools is the Medical Officer of Health; and there are several instances 


. where his work has as a result become extended. There are many openings 


Leslie, 1094. 


for his energies. At Darwen the Medical Officer of Health is at present visiting 
all the schools and examining the children’s eyesight, and is about to 
examine the defective children. At Ilkeston the Medical Officer of Health 
attends to all such matters as defective eyesight, and hearing. At Liverpool 
Mr. Leslie says :— 


_ _ “We have a parti¢ularly efficient Public Medical Officer, who considers that there is no 
limit to his energies. He does so much and we have let him do it.” 
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In St. Helens the teachers report all cases of dirty and verminous heads, which 
are then examined and, if necessary, followed up in the home by the Medical 
Officer of Health and his staff. Often the Medical Officer of Health is expected 
to give advice to the Education Authority when required. 


27. We have received information of several towns where the staff of 
the sanitary department, acting under the Medical Officer of Health, have 
been of material assistance in following up in the home cases of in- 
fectious disease and of dirty and verminous children. They are often, in their 
capacity as sanitary officers, able to get at the real root ofthe evil by securing 
the cleansing of the homes. The lady health visitors, who have been appointed 
by the Sanitary Authority in Birmingham, Nottingham, Tottenham, and else- 
where, have been frequently employed in this way. At Derby the sanitary 
authority employs a nurse four afternoons a week, who really devotes most 
of her time to educational work. The inspectors of nuisances and other 
officials are also frequently employed for seeing that the school offices and 
drains are kept in a proper condition. 


(d) Teachers. 


28. No account of the staff employed for the medical inspection of children 
attending public elementary schools would be complete without some reference 
to the assistance which has everywhere been rendered by the teachers. Upon 
them a great burden of work has fallen, in whatever way medical inspection is 
organised, and the measure of success which is attained must depend in no small 
degree upon their cordial sympathy and assistance. With one small exception, 4 
all the evidence which we had before us goes to show that this 
sympathy and assistance are invariably forthcoming. Dr. Ritchie says the , 7. y 
teachers in Manchester are “careful and thorough in their work.” Dr. ae fe 
Willoughby, speaking of Hastbourne, says “‘ The teachers are very good.” Bavear wee 


ayward, 5624, 


Manchester, 


29. In most areas, where medical inspection is organised, the School Doctor 
does not examine each individual child; he relies very largely upon the teachers 
for information as to the children who need his attention. Thus in the list of duties 
for the School Medical Officer of Wimbledon it is expressly stated that he is only 
expected to examine such children as the teachers may bring to his notice or as 
may, in his opinion, require such inspection. This dependence on the assistance of 
the teacher is especially marked in those matters, to which medical inspection has 
up to now been specially directed, namely, defective eyesight and the prevention 
of the spread of infectious disease. In the case of defective eyesight, the pre- 
liminary examination of the.children is left almost invariably to the teachers, 
more usually to the head teachers, though at Salford Dr. Tattersall states in his | 
Report that he had the work done by all the teachers, because in a large school Soy EI 
he considered it too much to be put upon one person. Where there is a 
Medical Officer or Eye Specialist, he checks the results recorded by the teachers, 
or examines cases of doubt; but there are many areas where the teachers carry 
out an examination of eyes without expert assistance; the County of 
Bediord and the Urban District of Edmonton are cases in point. The teachers 
are supplied with written instructions and simple apparatus. At Liverpool 
lectures have been organised for them, and at Salford the Medical Officer gives Tattersall, 4745. 
them oral instruction. 


Hayward, 5521. 


30. As regards the prevention of the spread of infectious disease, the teachers 
are frequently expected to notify any cases of infectious disease promptly to Bradford and 
the Education Authority or to the Medical Officer of Health. In many cases Manchester, 
they also send in weekly returns. They are often notified by the Sanitary Prt 
Authority of any outbreak in schools near their own, and the prevention of an 
outbreak frequently depends largely upon the prompt and effective exclusion by 
the teachers of all suspicious cases. Besides “‘notifiable diseases’? teachers are 
oiten required also to notify other infectious diseases, such as whooping-cough, Baddeley, 5430-3. 
orringworm. It falls generally to the teacher to communicate with the parent Hayward, 
as to the necessity for the treatment of his child, and the extent to which it is 5539-40. 
carried out will consequently often depend largely upon the interest taken by the 
‘teacher. Teachers, too, can render the Medical Officer considerable assistance 
-by making careful notes of the action, if any, which is taken by the parents. 


West Sussex 
App. V. 
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31. It seems probable that the work at present done by many teachers 
in this direction will become more general as well as more valuable in 
the future. Teachers are anxious for the physical welfare of the children. 
As their interest in school hygiene is awakened and their knowledge grows, 
the value of their services will necessarily increase. In West Sussex 
Miss Moseley speaks of their “ growing enthusiasm for all that concerns 
the general welfare of the child.” The teachers who, in the past, have 
struggled to get parents to attend to the ailments of their children now find - 
great encouragement in the presence and support of the School Medical Officer. 


III.—ORGANISATION. 


32. We now proceed to deal generally with the chief features of the systems 
of medical inspection organised throughout England and Wales. 


(a) Frequency of Visits. 


33. The frequency with which schools are visited varies considerably in 
different areas. It depends in the first place upon the thoroughness with 
which the local authority desire the inspection to be conducted, and also in 
many areas upon the requirements of individual schools. Thus schools in 
slum areas need more watching than those which are attended by a better 
class of child, and the threatened outbreak of infectious disease in a school 
may necessitate even daily visits for several weeks. 


34. To give a few examples, in Reading and Erith visits to each school are 
paid about three times a year; in Burnley and Clitheroe about four times; in 
HKastbourne about once a month; in Tottenham the Medical Officer attempts to 
visit all the schools about once a week, but this is very exceptional. In 
London and Salford no particular minimum number of visits is fixed, but 
in Salford the number does not fall below five or six inthe year. Generally 
speaking it may be said that a School Medical Officer in areas where medical 
inspection is really organised visits:‘the schools under ordinary circumstances 
at least three or four times a year. The amount of time devoted by him 
to his duties varies of necessity with: the extent of the area under him 
and the character of the duties to be performed. There are only a few 
areas outside London where he devotes his whole time to his educational 
duties, as is the case in Surrey and Manchester. In Salford the Medical Officer 
and his assistant devote between them about the’whole time of one man. to 
the work. More often, however, the School Medical Officer only gives a 
portion of his time to his duties, the time devoted to the work generally 
varying from week to week according as needs require. He isnot as a rule tied 
down to any specific number of hours, but is expected to give as much time as 
is required to perform his duties efficiently. Where he is also in private - 
practice it is often found least inconvenient to devotea certain number of 
aiternoons to school work. Thus in Wimbledon Dr. Hayward gives about 
90 or 100 alternoons to the work in the year; at Derby about one afternoon 
in the week is given to visiting schools. In small places like Clitheroe, where 
there are only five schools, a quarterly inspection requires only about a half 
day a fortnight, if so much. 


(b) Lxamination of Children. 


35. The Medical Officer on his visit to a school does not as a general rule 
examine all the children. It is generally only in the smaller towns, where the 
children to be examined are few, that any careful examination of every 
child is possible. An examination of every child can be managed in small places 
like Kidderminster or Keighley, but it very soon becomes beyond the scope 
of one man when the schools and children are numerous. The general practice is 
for the doctor on his visit to examine any cases to which his attention 
is drawn by the teacher, and any other cases which may attract his notice. 
He generally either stands in front of the class, or makes it file before him 
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and in this way is able to detect cases obviously needing attention far more 
quickly, than if each child was separately examined. In many areas it is only 
for the prevention of the spread of infectious disease that any examination 
of every child is attempted. In such cases whole classes or even whole 
schools are sometimes examined, but as the teachers become more ex- 
perienced, these general examinations become less necessary. In this respect 
the teachers give most valuable assistance; indeed, without their help, medical 
inspection as at present organised would be impossible. This is perhaps 
specially the case with regard to eyesight; in many places the teachers 
examine every child by means of test cards, and bring to the notice of the 
Medical Officer only those cases which they consider to be defective. The situation 
as regards the nurses is a very similar one. They do not as a rule attempt any 
individual examination of every child, but confine themselves to selected 
eases, though in exceptional circumstances they may examine whole classes. 


36. As ageneral rule the children selected are seen by the Medical Officer in Price, 4597: 

some separate room, generally the teachers’ room. This practice, however, is 
not universal ; and there is sometimes no room available for the purpose. In 
some cases a book is kept at the school, in which all cases examined by the 
doctor are entered together with the treatment (if any) which has been 
secured by the parents. The existence ofsuch a register (if properly kept) is 
of great value to the Medical Officer on his visit. In the Woolwich district of 
London a measles register is being kept as an experiment. In it is noted 
against each child the date of any attacks it may have had. 


37. Most of our witnesses have assumed that a Local Authority has no legal 
power, without the concurrence of the parents, to inspect medically the children 
attending public elementary schools. One witness, however, ‘‘ doubts whether Dr. Kerr, 3773-4. 
the Local Authority has not legal power, and whether the teacher is not in loco 
parentis while the child is in school.” | However, this may be, parents Martin, 3996-9. 
seldom raise any objection to the medical inspection of their children, 
and in most cases any objections made have been due to some mis- 
apprehension as to the object in view. For example, the parents often believe Hayward, 
that their child has been in some way singled out or made a special 5535-7. 
example. They have, however, as a general rule waived their objection when ~ 
seen by the Medical Officer, who has explained to them personally the objects 
which the examination has in view. But there are some parents whose 
objection rests upon a general distrust of all medical work. These are, as __ 
a general rule, very rare, but Dr. Willoughby, in his evidence before us, aeabys 
said that in Eastbourne such parents constitute a real difficulty, and that AE ae 
widespread feeling against doctors exists there. 


(c) Treatment of Children. 


38. As has already been mentioned, except in a few cases of the treatment 
of small sores and the like by nurses, no treatment is attempted. The child 
is medically inspected, but it does not follow that any ailment discovered 
is treated. Dr. Rhys Davies, in his Memorandum, says :— 


“T was expected by the School Board to ask the single question, ‘ Do these children suffer 
from any physical defect which interferes with their reasonable progress in school?’ I was not 
expected to ask ‘What is the cause of this defect?’ nor the further question, ‘ How can I, as 
Medical Officer, treat these children ?’” 


39. Whether or not it is desirable that this should be so, and whether if 
desirable it is legally possible for a Local Authority to provide treatment under 
the existing law, is not for us to discuss. It is sufficient to state that in the view jo. 3814-3893. 
of Dr. Kerr and others, to treat the ailment discovered would tend to pauperise 
the parent. In the opinion of the Committee on Physical Deterioration ‘in nop, 354 
instance should the inspector do more than state the facts that require the 
attention of the parent, cases of poverty or neglect being left to the proper 
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authorities to deal with.” We may further point out that treatment may 
be open to two great objections ; in the first place if the children were to be 
treated as well as examined, the cost of the medical inspection would be very 
seriously increased, and in the second place it would almost inevitably lead to 
complaints from private practitioners, especially in those cases (which 
are the large majority) when the School Medical Officer is also in private practice. 
On the other hand more than one witness considered that the services of 
a nurse, to treat cases, in which the parents fail to act would be of great value. 


40, However this may be, it is essential that, in the absence of treatment, 
the parent should be at once informed of any ailment or defect for which it is 
desirable that his child should be treated. The practice is that the parent is 
informed of the facts as to his child and advised to obtain medical advice. 
Instructions as to how to act are generally sent at the same time; this is 
specially done where children are suffering from ringworm, pediculi, or dirty 
and verminous heads. When there is a nurse, as in London, she often visits 
the parents and gives advice as to the remedies. Instructions are also issued 
in some areas giving information as to the symptoms of infectious disease, and 
as to their treatment. 


41. The value to the child of the inspection, in the absence of treatment by 
the Local Authority, necessarily depends upon the extent to which the parent 
acts upon the information supplied to him. Often the parent is only 
too glad to be informed of the ailment, of the existence of which he 
was ignorant, or, at any rate, of which he had not previously realised 
the serious nature, and at once takes steps to get it remedied. There are, 
however, some parents who, though able to provide remedies, are careless 
or indifferent. With these nothing can be done as a tule, however zealous the 
Local Authority may be; the only exception being that in the case of children 
with dirty and verminous heads the parent can sometimes be prosecuted; but 
these are, after all, only a comparatively small number, and not all Authorities 
are prepared to go to this length. 


42, There remain, however, many parents,who, though willing, are unable 
to afford the time, or more probably, have not the means to get the child attended 
to. In regard to both of these two classes the question arises how, if at all, the 
children are to receive the treatment which they require. In many places 
there are hospitals, for which tickets are provided, either by the generosity 
of private persons, or by the Guardians. Besides the hospitals there are often 
local societies of various kinds which are able to render assistance. The direction 
in which these societies are mostly useful is in enabling the parent to obtain 
spectacles, or other surgical apparatus, which are often essential if the child’s 
ailment or defect is to be cured or relieved. In Bolton, Salford, and other places 
arrangements have been made by which poor parents can obtain spectacles at 
a low rate, often paying by instalments. Dr. Price speaks very strongly: 

“T may say that at Reading with the Poor Law Medical Officers, the Hospital, and the 
Dispensary, there is no excuse whatever for any person to say: ‘I am unable to obtain medical 
care. There is no excuse at all. Those who cannot afford to pay a fee can get attention for 
nothing.” 


43. Generally, however, assistance of the character indicated is confined to 
the cases of parents who cannot pay ; it does not usually extend to the negligent 
parent. The children of such must generally continue to suffer. There are not 
many areas of which it can be said, as is said of Scarborough, that each case 
up to the present has been met by public or private help and treatment. 
Negligent parents are unfortunately common in many places, but there is 
reason to hope that they will diminish as time goes on. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that in many places medical inspection is only recently established, 
and it must take time to educate the parents to appreciate fully its advantages. 


(d) Cost. 


44, It may be convenient at this point to refer to the cost of medical inspec- 
tion. The question is a simple one, as in practically every case the only cost 
incurred is that of the salary and incidental expenses of the Medical Officer, 
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and in every case these cause but a small addition to the rates. As 

regards the counties, the cost in West Sussex amounts to £200, equi- 

valent tojsd. rate. In Gloucestershire the cost of the inspection of 

the forty-four schools in the Stroud district for nine months amounted 

only to about £100; Dr. Martin gave it as a rough estimate that the yarn 4085-3 
system could be established throughout the whole county at a cost of ; 
about £2,000 a year, or a rate of about 2d. In Surrey the Medical Officer is 

to be paid £500 (zd. rate). In London the Chief Medical Officer is paid £850, 

the remainder of the Medical Staff £4,175, and the Nurses £960, and clerical 

assistance costs £797, making a total of £6,783, which involves a 25d. rate. 


45. In County Boroughs, with a few exceptions such as Salford (£345), Bradford 
(£500), or Birmingham (£250), the cost is under £200, generally £100 to £150 ; at 
Burnley the cost is £125 (7:d rate), and at Halifax £155 (+;d. rate). In Boroughs 
and Urban Districts the salaries are naturally smaller ; at Tottenham the cost is 
£150 (qsd. rate), but it does not usually exceed about £50 ; thus at Keigh- 
ley it is £50 (;d. rate), at Stretford £50 (sod. rate), and at Eastbourne 
£50 (sod. rate), In all the towns thus mentioned a definite system of 
medical inspection has been established. In places where the Medical 
Officer only performs small duties, such as the inspection of children alleged 
to be unfit to attend school, as will be seen from the summary, the cost is 
much lower. In such cases the officer receives either a small fixed salary of 
say £10 a year, or more frequently is paid by fees. The salary paid to a 
nurse is generally about £85 a year. It will be seen therefore that the cost of 
Medical Inspection is extremely small, generally involving less than 7od. rate, 
especially when it is remembered that the duties of the Medical Officers, 
whose salaries are quoted above, include the not inconsiderable one of 
medically examining teachers and other employés. | 





IV. Sprectan Features oF PARTICULAR AREAS. 


46. In this Section we propose to give some account of the special features 
of the different classes of areas, together with detailed accounts of typical 
examples. 


1. COUNTIES. 


47. Up to the present but little attempt has been made to organise Medical 
Inspection in County areas. In Surrey, within the last few months, a Medical 
Officer has been appointed to give his whole time to the work, and in West 
Sussex an “ Inspectress of Physical Welfare” has been appointed, an account 
of whose work is given in this section. In the West Riding of Yorkshire an 
enlargement of the staff of the Medical Officer of Health has been approved 
to enable him to undertake school work, and the matter is now under the 
consideration of the Education Committee. We have, besides, been informed 
of three counties, namely, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Soke of Peterborough, 
in which a general system of inspection of children’s eyesight by the teachers 
has been established, any case of defect which may be discovered being 
notified to the Local Authority. A summary of what is being done in each 
county will be found in Appendix I. 


48. In a very few cases local School Boards had established Medical 
Inspection previous to the Education Act of 1902, and the new Authorities 
have allowed this to continue. This isthe case at Watford in Hertfordshire, 
at Hast Stonehouse in Devon, and in three instances in Essex. In the Kast 
Riding of Yorkshire and the Isle of Wight a regular system for the notification 
by teachers of cases of infectious disease has been established. In certain places 
Queen’s nurses or district nurses, provided by philanthropic persons, visit the 
schools and give advice to the teachers as to special cases, and treat petty | 
ailments. 
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49. Eleven counties have had arrangements for putting into force the 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic) Act, 1899, approved bythe Board. 
of Education. In some areas a single Medical Officer has been appointed 
for the purpose of the Act. In one (Berkshire) the Medical Officers of the 
Poor Law unions have been appointed Medical Officers, and in Dorset the 
local Medical Officers of Health are mainly employed. 


(a) West Sussex. 


50. The Education Committee for West Sussex have no School Medical 
Officer but have appointed, a lady styled “ Inspectress of Physical Welfare.” 
A Memorandum by her, giving information, is printed in Appendix V. She 
visits the schools for the purpose of supervising the physical exercises and 
reporting upon the health of the children. Her primary duty is the proper 
organisation and supervision of physical exercises ; classes are held by her ior 
the instruction of young teachers. The sanitary condition of the premises 1s 
attended to. No systematic examination of the eyesight and hearing has 
been found possible up to the present, the pressing cases being dealt with first. 
The children are urged to attend to their teeth. Hach school is visited at 
least once a year, and oftener, if necessary. The Committee are proposing to 
institute the taking of the weights and measures of the children, the records to 
be kept at the schools. The Inspectress examines the children ; she does not 
herself treat any ailment or defect discovered, but information is sent to the 
parents, and the managers of the schools have been strongly urged to take an 
interest in their children, and try to secure the remedying of the ailment or 
defect. A careful system of notification of cases of infectious disease by the 
teachers has been organised, and the Medical Officer of Health visits the schools 
when necessary. In all directions the teachers are encouraged to assist. No 
objection has usually been raised by parents to the inspection, though isolated 
cases have arisen. School managers are authorised to call in a doctor, when 
necessary, and the assistance of nurses can also be obtained. The Inspectress 
is paid a salary of £150, and her incidental expenses amount to another 
£50 a year. 


(b) Gloucestershire. 


51. We think that, even though the experiment has terminated, it may be 
of interest to give some account of the system of medical inspection which was 
carried on in the Stroud district of Gloucestershire between the summer of 
1904 and the spring of the present year. We are the more inclined to do so, 
because it is the only experiment of the kind which has been attempted. 
Moreover it is the only case in which any statistics are available. We are 
indebted for the information here given to Dr. Martin, the Medical Officer of 
Health for Gloucestershire, who is also Medical Officer of Health for the 
particular area in question. 


52. The area covered was that of the Stroud Union, and includes forty-four 
schools; it was chosen by the Gloucestershire Education Committee as 
containing schools representative of rural as well as urban conditions. The 
enquiry extended over a period of nine months, the reasons for its premature 
closing need not be entered into here; they were not connected with 
the success or failure of the experiment. A single Medical Officer was appointed 
to conduct the inspection ; except during the last period of the enquiry, he 
devoted his whole time to the work. He was under the directions of the 
Medical Officer of Health for the county (Dr. Martin). He was materially 
assisted in his work by the teachers, who actively co-operated with him. 
The enquiry was primarily for the prevention of infectious disease. Practically 
all the children were examined once, and the majority twice during the 
period. At the first inspection 6,679 children (91 per cent. of the total number 
on the school books) were examined, and at the second inspection (which was 
not completed) 5,072 children. As a result it was found that at the 
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first inspection 27 per cent. of the children were suffering from preventible Martin, 3963. 
ailments, while at the second inspection the number was reduced to 13:3 per 

cent., a reduction of 50 per cent. Elaborate figures are given in the report 

attached to Dr. Martin’s evidence showing the number of cases of different 

diseases noted; it will be sufficient here to state that the most numerous 3963. 

were vermin, eggs of lice, and dirty heads. | 


53. Very little objection was raised by the parents, and such objections as 3997-409). 
there were, were generally withdrawn on an explanation being given of the 
objects of the examination. The Medical Officer did not treat the children—his , _, ee 
duty was merely to examine and discover. Onachild being found to be suffering er) 
from some disease or ailment, the parents were notified of the fact with a view 
to treatment being obtained ; in serious cases the child was excluded from school. 
In the case of dirty heads the parents received a paper indicating what should be Aonew tlt 
done. About 93 per cent. of the children were weighed and measured, but no 3988, , 
figures are at present available. No complete inspection of the eyesight of the 4035-6. 
children was carried through, but considerable work was done in this direction. 4012-16. 
The sight of 1,131 children was tested and 22 per cent. of them were found to 
have defective vision. Nothing was apparently done towards the inspection of 40!’ 
the hearing, teeth, or nasal breathing of the children. 


54. It is interesting to note that in Dr. Martin’s opinion the figures 
show that there is as much preventible uncleanliness and disease among 
children attending rural as amongst those attending urban schools. He thinks 39g9_45, 
that this may, in part at any rate, be attributed to the more plentiful water 
supply obtainable in urban areas. Though the experiment only lasted for nine 
months, Dr. Martin considers that it was continued long enough to show how 53, 9 
much preventible uncleanliness and disease exists amongst children in ; 
rural and urban areas alike. The expenditure for a period of twelve months 3963 3968. 
was calculated at £150. The Medical Officer who undertook it was paid a salary 
at the rate of £120 a year by the Education Committee. The total cost of the 
experiment to the Education Committee amounted to less than £100 for the 


nine months. 


55. Independently of this special enquiry the teachers notify cases of 3963. 
infectious disease to the local Medical Officer of Health, who often visits the 4104-8. 
schools to see suspected cases. The Local Authority are prepared to pay 
Is. for certificates as to children alleged to be unfit to attend school. The 
majority of the doctors consider, however, that this sum is insufficient, and 
little advantage is therefore taken of the provision. 


2.—LONDON. 


56. Dr. Kerr, the Chief Medical Officer of the Education Authority, and London, App. V. 
previously Medical Officer under the late School Board for London, gave 
valuable evidence before us. He also provided us with a Memorandum, 
which is printed in Appendix V. The staff in London consists at the present 
time of a Medical Officer and an assistant Medical Officer, who give their whole Kerr, 3744, 
time to the work, and twenty-three other assistants working half-time; these ere oot 
last have superseded the six oculists who were on the staff until recently. pe jee V 
Twelve nurses are employed, and the engagement of twenty more is proposed. ide 
The Medical Officers and nurses are employed solely to examine the children 3767. 
with a view to the discovery of defects. It is not part of their duties to 
treat the children for any ailment or defect discovered, though the nurses 3767, 3792, 3814. 
in the case of dirty children often visit the homes and advise the parents. 
Except as regards the prevention of the spread of infectious disease, the 3777. 
voluntary schools have not as yet been brought into the system of inspection, 
though it is hoped that they may be at the end of the year. Schools are not 3789-91. 
visited at regular intervals, but only as they may require ; the frequency of the 
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visits varies widely. No objections appear to have been raised by the parents, 
though in one or two instances inquiries have been made as to the power of 
the Local Authority to make these examinations. | 


57. Careful arrangements are made for the prompt notification of cases of 
infectious disease by the teachers. When there is diphtheria or scarlet fever 
about every child in a class is often examined. In the former case it is 
claimed that any epidemic can be stopped in a week, largely by means of 
examining swabs taken from the throats of suspected cases, scarlet fever 
is also very much controlled, and, generally, Dr. Kerr considers that the 
children are being saved a great deal of disease. In the Woolwich district a 
measles record is kept for every child. 


Dr. Kerr states that the eyesight of every child is examined every year. The 
preliminary examination is made by the teachers, and the results are checked by 
a Medical Officer. The parent is informed if the eyesight is found to be 
defective and is pressed to seek expert advice. Nospecial arrangements for the 
provision of spectacles have as yet been made. Very special attention is. 
paid to the cleanliness of the children and their freedom from vermin. 
It is for this purpose that the nurses are chiefly employed. The 
nurse visits the school and examines the children for vermin, dirt, 
and contagious diseases, such as ringworm and favus, and catalogues. 
those that she considers ought to be cleansed. The parents are warned 
that the child needs cleansing, and if the warning is disregarded, the child is. 
excluded from school after inspection by a Medical Officer, who makes a micro- 
scopic examination in cases of doubt, and the parents are prosecuted if the child 
does not return to school clean within a limited period. No such action is. 
taken in the case of ringworm and similar diseases; but a special school has 
been started for children suffering from favus. There seems little doubt that 
the careful examination of children for cleanliness has resulted in a marked 
improvement in this respect, with a consequent raising of the morale of the 
children. It has had a further indirect advantage in that it has frequently 
led to the discovery of dirty and verminous homes. Notice of these has been 
sent to the Sanitary Authority with a view to securing their cleansing. 


59. At his visit to a school the Medical Officer sees any cases of physical 
defect or ailment, to which his attention is drawn by nurses orteachers. Neither 
he nor the nurse examines every child except occasionally in the case of suspected 
infectious disease. Defective children and children alleged to be physically 
unfit to attend school are medically examined at special centres and occasion- 
at the council’s offices. A few statistics of weight, height, etc., have been 
collected, and certain interesting deductions have been made by Dr. Thomas as. 
to infant mortality, but nothing systematic has been attempted. 
An important branch of the work of the Medical Officer and his staff is the 
examination of the premises of the schools from an hygienic standpoint. They 
examine into the sanitary condition of the premises ; and questions of light 
and ventilation, and the position and suitability of the school furniture receive 
constant attention. The teachers are encouraged to take an interest in such. 
matters, and in particular to pay attention to the proper ventilation of the- 
classrooms. The Medical Staff also advise as to the suitability of the curri- 
culum, both for the children generally and for particular children. Informal 
conferences are held with teachers, and advice is given as to the treatment: 
of particular cases. 


3.—County Borouaus. 


60. As is only to be expected, organised medical inspection is found far: 
more frequently in County Boroughs than in smaller towns or in rural districts. 


Some kind of systematic inspection hag been established in twenty-five: 


County Boroughs; there are besides six County Boroughs, in. which organised 
work for the amelioration of the physical welfare of the children has been. 
done by teachers and sanitary officers. Inadditionthere are many County Bor 
oughs where definite arrangements for the prevention of the spread of infectious. 
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disease are established. In one or two towns, notably Salford and Bradford, 
the system has been in operation for some time past, but in the majority of 
them it has only been established during the last two years, since the 
Education Act of 1902 came into operation. 


61. Evidence was heard by us as to the organisations for medical 
inspection established at Bolton, Liverpool, Reading, Salford, and Swansea. 
A brief account of what is done in each borough will be found in the summary 
contained in Appendix I. and, in addition, more detailed accounts are added 
here of the systems established in four places, namely, Bradford, Manchester, 
Reading and Salford. Of these, Salford is perhaps the most interesting, in 
view of its being one of the very few places where an anthropometric survey has 
been systematically initiated. In Appendix V. Memoranda are printed giving App. V. 
accounts of the systems organised in Blackburn, Bradford, Brighton, Burnley, 
Derby, Halifax, Hanley, Manchester, Rochdale, and Swansea, and extracts from 
the Report of the Medical Officer for Salford. 


62. The Board of Education have approved for thirty-six County 
Boroughs arrangements under the Hlementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. There are also several County Boroughs, in which, 
though arrangements have not yet been approved, the subject has received 
attention, and an examination of such children has been made by the Medical 
Officer. 


(a) Bradford. 


63. Medical inspection of children has been carried on at Bradford for many London, App. V. 
years past. Dr. Kerr, now the Medical Officer for educational purposes to the Kerr, 3750-3. 
London County Council, was appointed Medical Officer at Bradford in 1893. 

He gives interesting information as to the early stages of his work here in the 
Memorandum, with which he has kindly supplied us, and which appears 
in Appendix V. We have also received useful information as to the working 
of the inspection at the present time, from the present School Medical 
Officer, Dr. Crowley, whose Memorandum appears in the same Appendix. Bradford, App. V. 
Dr. Crowley works for the equivalent of school hours; he is paid a salary of 
£500 a year, he is not in general practice, but acts as honorary physician to the 
Royal Infirmary, and as consultant. He visits every school three or four times 
a year, at the least. On the occasion of his visits he reports upon the sanitary 
condition of the premises, and the general health of the scholars. On such 
occasions children selected by the teachers and any others who may attract 
his attention are examined for various defects. Except in the case of suspected 
‘infectious disease, he does not examine every child. 


64. Careful arrangements are made for the notification of infectious disease. 
‘The head teacher of each department returns a card weekly showing the 
total number of children absent on account of infectious diseases, and 
the number of fresh cases which have occurred during the week; special 
visits and inspections are made according to requirements, when if necessary 
whole classes are examined, and in cases of suspected diphtheria swabs of the 
‘throat aretaken. Eyesight is carefully examined. The teachers test the eye- 
sight once a year, and the results are sent to the Medical Officer, who 
examines those children whose sight is defective as well as those with a 
squint, and others who may need attention. The parents are informed in 
those cases where it is thought necessary that some action should be taken. 
‘Children suffering from otorrhea or deafness are presented by the teachers 
and examined. Teachers have instructions to exclude all children with 
ringworm or verminous heads; and the attendance officer is instructed to 
‘see that adequate steps are taken for their cleansing. One afternoon each 
‘fortnight children alleged to be physically unfit to attend school are presented 
-at the education offices to be examined. 


Manchester 
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65. The parents receive notices of any defect or ailment found on their 
children, special forms being used for the purpose, or are sent for by the 
teachers. ‘They appear to raise no objection to the examination of their chil- 
dren. There are no special arrangements for the provision of spectacles and 
surgical appliances, but the City Guild of Help gives assistance in genuine cases 
for the purchase of spectacles. There is generally some society, e.g. the 
Samaritan Society, in connection with the hospitals, which provides surgical 


appliances. 


(b) Manchester. 


66. The system of medical inspection has been established in Manchester | 
for three years. A School Medical Officer, Dr. Brown Ritchie, has been 
appointed, who devotes his whole time to the work. He has no regular 
assistance, but at special times the help of the district nurses is invoked, as well 
asthat of the Authority’s qualified nurse-lecturer on feeding and the care of 
infants. He works in perfect harmony with the Medical Officer of Health. We 
are indebted to Dr. Ritchie fora Memorandum giving detailed information as 
to his work. He is paid a salary of £600 a year, and the incidental expenses of 
his office amount to about £150 a year, making a total of £750. Every school, 
voluntary as well as council, is visited at least once in the year, and as a rule 
several times. The ventilation, light, and general sanitary condition of the school 
premises are reported upon annually ; plans for new premises are examined 
from this point of view. The teachers report cases of infectious disease, and 
if occasion arises the Medical Officer examines whole classes or schools; but 
this is not now often necessary, owing to the care with which the teachers 
exclude suspected cases. This desirable result is largely to be attributed to 
the lectures which Dr. Ritchie has given on the subject, and which lectures 
have been widely attended. 


67. Considerable attention has been paid to the question of children’s eye- 
sight. Elaborate instructions have been issued to the head teachers, who make 
a preliminary examination. The Medical Officer examines selected cases. 
Where action is considered desirable, the teachers are given circulars 
to send to the parents requesting them to have their children examined either 
by a private medical practitioner or at the eye hospital. In his second Report 
Dr. Ritchie states that out of 27,329 children examined, circulars were sent 
in 1,960 cases. In some cases the parents themselves provide spectacles, in 
others they are provided by a voluntary fund, which is in the hands of the 
Hducation Committee. The various circulars issued on this subject will be 
found with Dr. Ritchie’s Memorandum in Appendix V. In the matter of eye- 
sight, as in that of the prevention of infectious diseases, the teachers have gained 
much useful information from the lectures given by Dr. Ritchie. Teachers have 
been instructed to notify all cases of deafness or discharge from the ears to the 
Medical Officer, and he has examined and dealt with a large number of them. 
The matter has not, however, been dealt with in the same thorough manner 
as that of eyesight. Children alleged to be physically unfit to attend school are 
examined by the Medical Officer. 


68. Dr. Ritchie has conducted two valuable enquiries respecting special 
classes of children, both of which are of considerable interest in connection with 
the question of the feeding of children. In the first he examined 10,180 
children in twenty schools in reference to bad nourishment, and further ex- 
amined into the home circumstances of 938 children coming from eleven 
schools, who, though in his opinion badly nourished, were not in receipt 
of free meals. There were 738 children at these schools in receipt of free 
meals. The second enquiry related to backward children. Those children 
were taken who were two or more years behind the average standard. 
Twelve departments were examined. Bad health or irregular attendance were 
found to be the most frequent causes. Bad health in a fair number of cases 
was due to bad nutrition. A full account with many interesting statistics 
of both enquiries is to be found in Dr. Ritchie’s Memorandum. In Dr. Ritchie’s 
opinion the results of the inspection have been satisfactory. Amongst other 
things, the amount of infectious disease has been reduced, and the eyesight 
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and hearing of the children has received attention. The main difficulty lies in 
the number of children in the schools, which exceeds 100,000. 


(c) Reading. 


69. We obtained valuable information as to the medical inspection conducted 
in Reading from the evidence kindly given before us by Dr. Price, the Medical 
Officer to the Education Committee. Dr. Price is employed only part time, and 
also engages in private practice. He has held the post since July, 1900. He is paid 
£125 a year. He is not Medical Officer of Health ; but no difficulties appear to 
have ever arisen between himself and that officer. Dr. Price examines the 
children; he does not attempt treatment. The inspection extends equally to 
council schools and voluntary schools. Each school is visited at least three 
times a year, and some oftener. Those children are examined who are selected by 
the teacher and any others who may attract Dr. Price’s attention. The children 
are examined in the teacher’s room, where one exists. Note-books are kept at the 
school, in which an entry is made as to each child examined. These children are 
seen at the next visit. A noteis also made as to any treatment they have received. 
Dr. Price enquires into the sanitary condition of the premises on the 4°96, 4645, 
occasion of his visit. He is assisted by a nurse, who visits the schools ee 
and sees children suffering from verminous heads, and does her best 
to clean them. The teachers warn parents, when their children are 
found with dirty heads, and, if necessary, parents are asked to bring 
their children to have them examined by the Medical Officer. In extreme 
cases the matter is reported to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty *>"*: 
to Children. 


Price 4553-8. 


70. The teachers, who have received careful instruction, notify cases of in- 4601-7. 
fectious disease to the Medical Officer of Health and to the parents. Children 
suffering from ringworm, sore eyes, and similar ailments are generally excluded 
from school. The teachers have received instructions to test the eyesight and 
hearing of the children, and where necessary recommend the parents to obtain 
medical advice. There are opportunities for the parent to obtain this, either 
at the Berkshire Hospital or the Reading Provident Dispensary. It is hoped Seve 
shortly to start an anthropometric survey at one school, and it is anticipated that 
the Medical Officer will be greatly assisted in the'work by the head teacher, who 
has had experience of such work elsewhere. The Medical Officer examines ae ss cea 
children alleged to be physically unfit to attend school, and about 600 certifi- ~~ 
cates were granted by him in the course of the year. Nothing has been done 
for the examination of children’s teeth. 


71. In Dr. Price’s opinion, the chief benefits which have resulted from the in- 4569, 4579, 
spection are the reduction of the amount of ringworm and the attention which 4650-2. 
has been called to cases of defective eyesight, with the subsequent provision of 
spectacles in many cases. The value of the work is, however, somewhat dimin- 
ished by the indifference of parents, who fail to follow up the advice thus received. 4579, 
These are, however, decreasing in number. Some less careful parents only take 4590. 
their children to spectacle-makers, who frequently provide unsuitable glasses. 
Parents do not appear to object to the examination of their children. 


(d) Salford. 


72. Medical inspection at Salford has been carried on there since 1898, but Tattersall, 4656- 
in 1904 it was reorganised. The appointment of a new Medical Officer of °°. 
Health provided the opportunity of uniting the Public Health work of the 
Council with the medical inspection of children in the public elementary schools 
of the Borough. We received much valuable evidence from Dr. Tattersall, 
who holds these posts. Useful and interesting information on the subject was 
also obtained from his report on his educational work, a part of which has been 
printed in Appendix V. Dr. Tattersall has an assistant ; both doctors give their 4663-4671. 
whole time to their official duties. The amount of time given to their edu- 
cational work is equivalent to about the whole time of one man. The 
salaries paid them for their educational duties amount to £325 ayear. Assistance 
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is obtained at times from the local, Nursing Association, generally where 
some child requires special watching ; but no payment is made for this by 
the Education Authority. The schools are not visited any specified number of 
times in the year, but as occasion requires. Probably no school receives 
less than five or six visits in the course of the year. The ventilation and 
sanitary condition of the premises, including lighting and the position of 
desks, are inspected once a year, and all plans for new schools or alterations are 
examined. Council and Voluntary schools are alike visited. Dr. Tattersall 
states in the preface to his report that the medical examination of every child 
is impossible with the present staff, and, besides, appears to be unnecessary, as 
a gradual acquaintance with the children who vary from the normal is being 
made in the course of his frequent visits to the schools. 


73. The teachers notify all cases of suspected infectious disease, and where 
it is considered necessary the Medical Officer or his assistant visits the school 
sometimes daily and examines all the children. In this, as in other matters, the 
teachers render valuable assistance. Dr. Tattersall says :— 


‘“'Take, for example, an outbreak of measles in the school. We get an intimation of three 
or four cases of measles in rapid succession from a school. Hither I or my assistant go to 
the school and we examine all the children in the lower forms. To begin with, in the presence 
of the teacher of the class I examine each child and get the teacher to watch and notice what I 
look for, and I explain each symptom as we goalong. I then get her to do some of the examina- 
tions herself and tell me what she thinks of the cases. In that way in an hour she is able to 
distinguish the children that I would send out of the school. The following day I would attend 
again. She would then make the examination entirely, and I should check them. The third and 
fourth day I leave her to herself and go again on the fifth day. In that way we find she can 
exclude the children as well as we can. The detailed instructions in a circular are of compara- 
tively little value compared with personal teaching in that way.” 


In case, of diphtheria swabs are taken, and where bacilli are found, ) 
the child is excluded from school. 


74. Great attention has been paid to the examination of eyesight. The 
teachers have been instructed in this matter in the same way as in the case of 
infectious diseases. All teachers are instructed, as it is considered to be too 
much to put entirely upon the head teacher. Copies of the instructions 
issued to teachers and of the letters sent to parents will be found printed with 
Dr. Tattersall’s evidence. Special arrangements have been made by which poor 
parents can obtain spectacles ata cheap rate (3s. 6d.). Nothing much has as 
yet been done towards inspecting the hearing of the children, though it is 
hoped that something will be carried out in this direction shortly. Any cases 
of physical defect or other ailments are examined by the Medical Officer on 
the occasion ofa visit to a school. Children suffering from ringworm, or 
verminous or dirty heads, are excluded, and the parents are given advice as to 
treatment either by the teacher or the Medical Officer. The threat of legal 
proceedings is generally sufficient to get the matter attendedto. The schools 
in the poorer parts of the borough are periodically visited and the children 
examined. for the complaints named. Children mentioned by the Head 
Teacher or the drill instructor are examined as to their fitness for physical 
exercises. For children alleged to be physically unfit to attend school, 
certificates can be obtained from a private medical man, for which the 
Committee pay 1s., or else they are examined by the Medical Officer. 


75. Figures as to the weights and heights of children have been collected 
before in Salford, but in 1904. new system was started. Six typical schools were 
selected, and all boys of certain ages in them were weighed and measured. 
Three periods were taken: (a) eight years nine months to nine years nine 
months, (b) nine years nine months to ten years nine months, (c) twelve 
years nine months to thirteen years nine months. Roughly the average 
ages of the three classes were, nine, ten and thirteen respectively. The 
height, chest measurement, and weight were taken. The boys were not. 
completely stripped, as had been done on a former occasion, but were 
measured and weighed with trousers and socks on. In ‘order to get the 
exact figures it was found to be necessary to deduct two lbs. from the 
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weight and ;',th of an inch from the height. The survey, it is understood, 

is being continued at any rate during the present year, and perhaps longer. 

A detailed account of it will be found in the extracts from Dr. Tattersall’s 

Report which are printed in Appendix V. No objections to the weighing and Tattersall, 4€63, 
measuring have been made by children or parents. As the system has only 456-61. 

been established for about a year, Dr. Tattersall considers it too early to 

produce any figures showing the results attained, but there appears to be 

no reason to think that they are likely to prove other than satisfactory. The 

extent of the ground to be covered is here, as elsewhere, a real difficulty. 


4.—BoROUGHS AND URBAN DISTRICTS. 


76. Much less is being done in Boroughs and Urban Districts than in the 
County Boroughs. There .are only ten Boroughs and eleven Urban Districts 
in which any systematic medical inspection is attempted; although there are 
besides six Boroughs and three Urban Districtsin which an organised effort is 
made by teachers and Sanitary Officers for the amelioration of the physical 
condition of the children. In addition to these areas there are many others 
where some organisation for the prevention of the spread of infectious disease 
has been established by the Medical Officer of Health. Except in a few cases 
the system is quite newly established. A brief summary of what is being done 
in each area is given in Appendix I., and in addition more detailed 
accounts are given here of two Boroughs, Eastbourne and Kidderminster, and 
two Urban Districts, Erith and Wimbledon. We heard evidence in regard to 
Eastbourne, Erith,and Wimbledon. In Appendix V. are printed Memoranda 
in reference to Clitheroe, Keighley, Kidderminster, Widnes, Stretford, .and 
Tottenham, also extracts from Reports of the Medical Officers at 
Erith and Willesden. In the case of eighteen Boroughs and nine Urban 
Districts the Board of Education have approved arrangements under the 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. As is 
the case of the County Boroughs there are also other places where enquiries on 
the subject have been set on foot. 
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(a) Hastbourne. 


77. We received valuable evidence from Dr. Willoughby, the Medical winoughby 
Officer of Health for Eastbourne. He was appointed Medical Officer for (passim). 
educational purposes at the end of 1902,and is paid a salary of £50 a year. 

He is not engaged in private practice, but in addition to his duties as Medical 
Officer of Health and Education Medical Officer, he is physician to the Infectious 
Diseases Hospital. His appointment as School Medical Officcr was really the 
outcome of the number of cases of defective children (about forty) which 
existed in the town, and the fact that the teachers continually asked him for 
advice when he visited the schools in reference to cases of infectious disease. 

Dr. Willoughby bears strong testimony to the valuable assistance ren- 5324-6. 
dered him by the teachers. The district nurses also proved very useful 

in following up special cases to the homes. 


78. The number of visits paid to the schools in the course of a year varies 
considerably with the needs, but each school is, as a rule, visited atleast 
once a. month. The inspection extends to voluntary and council schools 
alike. The Medical Officer, on his visit, examines any children selected 
by the teacher, and any others who may attract his attention. It is hoped 
in time to examine every child, but there has not been time as yet to do this, 
and only the worst cases are at present dealt with. Dr. Willoughby has given 
lectures to the teachers on the methods of detecting cases of infectious 
disease, and he has also written a short pamphlet on the subject for their 
guidance. The notification of suspected cases is carefully organised, and 
irequent visits are paid to any school where such cases have occurred. 
Records are kept of the infectious diseases which children have had. 
Particular attention has been paid to the children’s eyesight. The Medical Willoughby, 
Officer examines all cases in which the teachers have reason to suspect °°%0-°: 
anything wrong, and any. other likely cases which may catch his eye. When 
time permits, every child is examined. It is estimated that 7 per cent. to 
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10 per cent. of the children suffer from some defect of the eyes. In cases 
of defect, the parents are informed of the fact, and recommended to have 
the defect remedied ; but in only about 40 per cent. of such cases has any 
action been taken. Spectacles have, in some instances, been provided by 
voluntary agencies, and Dr. Willoughby has himself made spectacles for 
between thirty and forty children. All cases of defective hearing have been 
examined, but very few have occurred. 


79. Acareful survey has been made of the defective children in the Borough, 
and a special class has been started for the mentally defective. Children with 
ringworm are excluded from school and the parents are advised to obtain medical 
aid ; they generally, however, do no more than obtain an ointment or lotion from 
the chemist. In the case of dirty heads, the sanitary inspector is directed to visit 
the homes, and where parents are very poor the Sanitary Authority has actually 
supplied simple remedies. There are, however, very few of such cases, not. 
more than about a dozen in the course of a year. This matter was dealt 
with by Dr. Willoughby, as Medical Officer of Health, before the medical 
inspection of the children was initiated, and to this may in part at any rate be 
attributed the satisfactory scarcity of these cases. No attempt has yet been 
made to collect statistics as to the weights and measures of children, but it is 
hoped to do so. The Medical Officer examines children alleged to be physically 
unfit to attend school; about two a week are examined. A complete examin- 
ation has been made of the lighting and general sanitary condition of the 
premises. The suitability of desks is considered, but the Medical Officer is 
not concerned with the question of curriculum. Any plans for new premises 
are examined. 


80. No statistics are available as to the results obtained, but there appears 
to be little doubt that they are satisfactory. The attention to children’s 
eyesight has facilitated progress in their school work, and the danger of the 
spread of infectious disease has been lessened. The chief difficulty has been 
that in Eastbourne, unlike almost all other places, there is a great suspicion 
among the inhabitants of any kind of medical treatment. There is a 
consequent disinclination amongst many of the parents to obtain treatment for 
any defect or ailment from which their children may be found to be suffering. 
In this connection it may be interesting to mention that very few of the 
children have been vaccinated. : 


(b) Kidderminster. 


81. The Medical Officer, who was also Medical Officer under the late School 
Board has had his office continued under the new Authority and his duties 
extended to cover the Voluntary schools of the Borough as well as the Council 
schools. His salary under the old Board was £15; it is now £40 a year. He also 
engages in private practice. He visits all the schools at least three times 
ayear. All the children are inspected, but especially those indicated by the 
head teachers. The Medical Officer concerns himself with everything that 
relates to the health of the scholars, but devotes most of his time to the 
examination of the children’s eyesight; a certain number of children of the 
very poor are given tickets provided by private benevolence for the Birming- 
ham Eye Hospital. The Medical Officer does not himself treat any defect 
observed, he merely examines and discovers. Notification is then sent to the 
parent of the existence of the defect, and he is advised to get it attended to. 
The matters to which parents’ attention is called are, besides eyesight, 
such ailments as inflamed eyelids, deafness, adenoids, nasal catarrh, skin 
diseases, and vermin; where a child suffers from vermin, and occasionally in 
other cases, the Medical Officer sends with the notification directions as! to 
treatment. The teachers exclude children suspected of infectious disease 
and notify their parents. Children alleged to be physically unfit to attend school 
are examined by the Medical Officer. The parents raise no objection to the 
examination of their children, but the advantages of the inspection are minimised 
by their failure to follow it up, owing to apathy, prejudice. or unwillingness to 
pay travelling expenses. 


id 
(c) Erith. 


82. Wereceived much useful evidence from Dr. Baddeley, the School Medica] 
Officer, as to what is being done for medical inspection at Erith. Dr. Baddeley 
was only actually appointed Medical Officer on January Ist, 1905, but he had 
conducted a detailed inquiry into the eyesight, hearing, and general condition 
of the children in the district during the previous autumn. He only works 
part time, the rest of his time is devoted to private practice. He is not 
Medical Officer of Health for the district ; he is paid £50 a year for his services. 
There are no nurses or other persons to assist Dr. Baddeley, beyond the 
teachers, to the great value of whose help he bears grateful testimony. The 
schools are inspected three times a year, and additional visits are paid, 
where necessary. Council and voluntary schools are treated alike. The sani- .,., 5 
tary and hygienic condition of the premises receives attention, including 
questions as to lighting and desks. At his visit to a school, Dr. Baddeley 
examines all children selected by the teachers, and any others whom he may 
notice. Parents also bring their children to him at his office to be examined. 
Parents are notified of any defect or complaint from which a child may be 
found to be suffering, and are advised to have the matter attended to. Dr. 
Baddeley only examines children, he does not himself undertake any treat- 
ment. The parents appear not to object generally to the inspection of their 
children, though here as elsewhere they do so at times, when their children are 
accused of being dirty. 


Baddeley 
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83. As regards the prevention of infectious disease, no difficulty of any sort 54y7, 
has arisen. Dr.Baddeleyand the Medical Officer of Health work together perfectly. 
The former chiefly confines himself to cases of non-notifiable infectious diseases. 
Dr. Baddeley deals at length in his report with the importance of paying 
proper attention to this subject. As already stated, Dr. Baddeley before 
his appointment made a detailed report to the Education Committee on the 
general physical condition of the children. This report has been printed in Erith, App. V. 
Appendix V. For this report 433 children were individually examined 
and general inspection of the children in their classes was made at some 
schools. Dr. Baddeley considered the general physical condition of the 
children to be good, and the standard of cleanliness very fair. He gave 
attention to questions of physical drill. Defect of vision formed a large 
part of the cases brought before him, and many of these have now been attended | 
to with very beneficial results. Dr. Baddeley also dealt at length with cases 
of partial deafness, of which he found a considerable number. These were 
‘chiefly due to throat troubles of various kinds, adenoid growths and the like. 
A few cases of consumption were also discovered. As a result of this inspection, 
much good seems to have been accomplished, a large. number of children 
having had their ailments attended to. Many children with defective eyes 
have had spectacles obtained for them. Generally the parents seem anxious 
to get treatment for any ailment from which they understand their children 
to be suffering. A very large number of children (over 1,000) have been 5441-5. 
examined during the first six months of the present year as to their fitness to 
attend school. 


(d) Wimbledon. 


. 84. We received much interesting evidence as to the system of 
medical inspection in Wimbledon from Dr. Hayward, the School Medical Officer. 

Dr. Hayward was appointed on May Ist, 1904. He does not hold the post of Hayward 
Medical Officer of Health. He devotes about 90 or 100 afternoons (2 to 4.30 eck 
p.m.) in the year to his duties, for which heis paid a salary of fifty guineas a year. 5-55 
The rest of his time is devotedsto private practice. The inspection covers Council 
schools and Voluntary schools alike. Each school is visited twice a term at least. 

‘The Medical Officer is not expected to examine every child, but only those to 
whom his attention is directed by the teacher; he also examines other 
cases which may attract his notice. He only examines, he does not 
treat the children for any defects or ailments discovered. There are, 5597 3) 
besides the Medical Officer, two nurses, provided from voluntary sources. 5576-80 
‘One of them (a Queen’s Nurse) is paid £75 a year and devotes her whole 
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time to the work. The other is only responsible for two schools and gives 
but a small portion of her time ; she is paid £14.a year. The nurses visit each school 
once a week, and see cases and give the teacher advice. They visit the home 
of any child at the request of the teachers or the Medical Officer. The parents 
may also ask for their services. The nurses, on their visit to the home, offer their | 
services in assisting to remedy any disease or defect from which a child may 
be suffering; if the family have a doctor, they act under his directions. All 
treatment on the part of the nurses is done at the home, and not in the 
school. The parents do not appear to object to the examination of their children. 


85. Much the most troublesome and widespread complaints are dirty or ver- 
minous heads and ringworm. These cases are very numerous. Only the worst cases 
of dirty or verminous heads can be excluded ; perhaps a dozen are excluded at 
the present time. Dr. Hayward estimates that about a fifth of the children 
in the schools of the district might be excluded for this reason. Some good has 
undoubtedly been done in this direction, but many parents refuse to do anything. 
Nothing has been done by the Education Authority to compel any such parents 
to take action. Dr. Hayward drew a striking contrast between the refining 
studies of the children and their physical condition :— 


‘‘When I was going round a class the other day a teacher very kindly showed me some 
pretty nature-study drawings which the children had been making. They had specimens of 
silkworms coming from eggs, and of frogs coming from tadpoles. They were learning botany, 
and drawing flowers, and so on. I asked them what book they were reading that afternoon. It 
was a class of girls of about thirteen yearsof age. They were reading Sir Thomas Malory’s 
‘Morte d’Arthur.’ A number of that class had their heads swarming with vermin. You can hardly 
call that a complete education.” | 


86. Considerable attention has been paid to defective eyesight, affections. 
of the nose, and other similar disorders ; 358 cases of defective eyesight have 
been discovered, being 6°5 per cent. of the total number of children in the schools ; 
216 cases of nasal affection (4 per cent.) have also been discovered. On finding 
that a child is suffering from any complaint, the parent is at once notified of the 
fact and advised to get the matter attended to; 852 notifications were sent 
out, representing 15 per cent. of the children. In many cases action 
has been taken by the parents upon this notification. ' The Invalid Children’s. 
Aid Society has done much valuable work in the case of ill-nourished children and 
in helping parents to buy spectacles. Many cases are taken upto the London 
hospitals for treatment. Instructions are issued to the teachers as to the 
symptoms of infectious disease, and the nurses also inspect suspected cases. The 
Medical Officer examines children who are alleged to be physically unfit to attend 
school, but cases are very rare in which his services are required. The sanitary 
condition and general hygiene of the school form the subject of inspection at. 
regular intervals. 


87. Dr. Hayward sums up the results of his school work as follows :— 


‘‘ Greater cleanliness in the classes, greater attention to general and personal hygiene, and 
greater attention required of teachers in matters of health. Under the present system of 
inspection by doctor and nurses it is practically certain that any child suffering from serious or 
chronic illness is detected and the parents advised of the facts. Moreover, help is afforded in 
suitable cases when poverty or neglect stand in the way of efficient treatment; and many 
children are helped to go away to convalescent homes, ete. The greatest difficulties arise 
in cases of verminous conditions when the parents refuse to carry out treatment—cases of 
ringworm ; and especially chronic otorrhcea, to which very little attention is paid by parents. 
The teachers generally agree that much improvement has resulted from the examination of 
defects of sight and adoption of spectacles in suitable cases; and from operations for enlarged. 
tonsils and adenoid growths.” ® 


V.—PARTICULARS oF MEpIcAL INSPECTION. 


88. At therisk of some repetition we have inserted in our Report the following 
paragraphs, in the hope that they may be of value in giving a more definite and. 
connected account of the work of Medical Inspection, which is being done 
in various directions; and the results which have so far been obtained. 
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(a) Hxamination of Children alleged to be physically wnfit to attend School. 


89. It is very common to find some arrangement is made for the examination 
of children alleged to be unfit to attend school. There are some sixty-five areas 
in which we have been informed that this is the case, and there are doubtless 
many others. Where there is a Medical Officer for educational purposes he gener- Leslie, 1096. 
ally performs this work. Elsewhere the Medical Officer of Health or some other 
doctor is appointed, who either receives a small salary or more commonly is 
paid by fees. In Liverpool the doctors at the six dispensaries perform the work. 
In several areas (chiefly counties) a payment of 1s. or 2s. 6d. is made by the 
Authority to any doctor for such certificates. It much facilitates the school 
attendance work of Local Nducation Authorities if they make arrangements for 
the medical examination, when it seems desirable, of any child whose parents 
alleged illness as the reason of its absence from school, since this enables any cases 
to be settled where there is reason to suspect that illness is not the real cause 
of absence. The extent to which such examinations are carried out varies Korp, 3839, 
very widely from place to place. In London they are not numerous, as the 
‘Medical Officer and his staff discourage them, except in special cases, owing 
to the large amount of time which they would occupy if the practice were to Price, 4585, 
become common. At Reading, Halifax, and Rochdale (to mention only three App V. 
-cases) the Medical Officer attends once a week and sees all children who are well Price, 458627 
enough tobe brought to him. Occasionally he visits the home. Insome cases ~’ 
parents bring their children of their own accord to avoid trouble with the attend- 
ance officer. At Erith, owing to the strict regulations on the subject which 
have been made by the Local Authority, the Medical Officer has examined over a 
thousand cases in the course of six months. Besides rendering easier the school 
-attendance work of the Authority, these examinations at the cost of the 
Local Authority often prevent a real hardship, especially in country districts to 
‘poor parents, who often can hardly afford to pay for a medical certificate, when 
-a child is only suffering from a cold or other slight ailment. In the absence of 
such arrangements parents often send their children to school, though not really 
well enough, rather than run any risk of being visited by the attendance 
-Officer or being summoned before the magistrates. 


(b) Infectious Diseases. 


90. The detection and prevention of the spread of infectious disease is 
-carefully organised in the majority of the urban areas in England, though 
very little is done inthe country areas; in a few instances the teachers notify 
any suspected case to the local Medical Officer of Health. In urban areas, 
-owing to the proximity of the schools, and also partly to the fact that 
‘the Sanitary Authority and the Education Authority are now the same, 
‘there is more often than not some organisation attempted. In all areas where 
any system of medical inspection is established the matter is regarded as one 
of primary importance. The School Medical Officer appears in all cases to 
render any assistance possible to the Medical Officer of Health ; and where the 
- posts are held by the same person there is no difficulty in establishing some 
proper organisation. There are many places like Liverpool or Brighton where 
- the Medical Officer of Health has made elaborate arrangements, though no school 
Medical Officer has been appointed. 


91. In the best organised areas the teachers are given instruction as to the 
- Symptoms of infectious diseases. In Eastbourne and other places a pamphlet 
on the subject has been written by the Medical Officer. Specimens of 
-such instructions are given in Appendix VII. At Salford he personally Tattersall, 4704. 
demonstrates to the teacher the symptoms to expect. The teachers 
have instructions to notify promptly any suspected cases they may find, 
either direct to the Medical Officer of Health or through the Education Com- 
“mittee. The teachers, too, are generally informed of any outbreak which has 
-- occurred in schools near their own. When outbreaks occur the Medical Officer of 
Health visits the school and examines the children, often examining every child 
ina class. In many places, however, the teachers are now becoming so skilful 
at detecting symptoms and at once excluding all suspected cases that such ex- 
~aminations are becoming much less frequently needed. All cases of suspected 
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disease are at once excluded, and notification is sent to the parents. Notices are 
also served on teachers and parents as to the resumption of school attendance of 
children who have had, or who have been suspected of having had an infectious. 
disease, or other children in the same household. In London the experiment 
is being tried of excluding for a time children returning from hospitals, on the 
eround that they carry the infection of other diseases. In some areas, such as 
London, Bradford, and Salford, where a laboratory is provided for the Medical 
Officer, the work of detecting diphtheria is much facilitated, swabs of the throat 
being taken and examined ; by this means the danger of outbreaks of diphtheria 
has been much diminished. In Manchester and other places the teachers, besides 
at once notifying any cases which may arise, also make periodic returns of the 
number of children absent from infectious disease; such returns are useful, as. 
enabling the Medical Officer to keep himself informed as to the extent to which 
disease exists. Notification by the teachers is frequently not confined to: 

“ notifiable” diseases, it extends also to such illnesses as mumps, measles. 
and ringworm. In some instances managers or head teachers are authorised 
to call in a doctor to inspect a case of suspected infectious disease. Barrow-in- 
Furness is a case in point. 


92, Ina few areas systematic attempts are being made to keep records of the 
diseases from which children have suffered. Such a record is kept at Hast- 
bourne, and in the Woolwich district of London a measles register has been. 
established as an experiment. It is thus described by Dr. Kerr :— 


«“ At Woolwich we keep a card register of every child in the school as to whether it has had 
measles when it enters the school; and when measles occur, the cards show which have had. 
measles and which not. We can exclude those when measles break out who are liable to infection,. 
the others being immune.” 


At Hornsey the teachers keep a register on which is noted for each child 
its age and whether it has had measles, chicken pox, whooping cough, mumps, 
or scarlet fever. Such records are of great value in times of outbreaks, as. 
showing the children who have not had the particular disease and therefore 
need special watching. 


93. Sanitary officers are not infrequently employed for visiting the children’s. 
homes and disinfecting school premises, and in other ways. Schools are closed 
by order of the Sanitary Authority when an epidemic attacks them. In 
Liverpool the rule is to close them when the number of absentees reaches 25 per 
cent. But closure necessarily implies that the infectious disease has taken root. 
As the organisation for its prevention becomes more complete, so, it is to be 
hoped, will the necessity for closure diminish. There is probably no direction 
in which the increased interest taken in medical inspection during the past 
two years has had more beneficial results. Organisation for the prevention of 
the spread of infectious disease has of course existed for a long time past, but 
there can be no doubt that during the past two years a greater interest has been. 
taken in the subject, and assistance has been forthcoming for the Medical Officer: 
of Health which has materially eased his work, and made the results obtained. 
more complete and satisfactory. | 


(c) Vermin, Uncleanliness, Rongworm, etc. 


94. Much attention has been paid to the cleansing of children and the elim-- 
ination of troublesome diseases likeringworm or pediculi. In London, Brighton, 
and elsewhere, where nurses are employed, they devote a large portion oftheir time: 
tothis work. School Medical Officers, where they exist, pay considerable attention 
to the subject, and in other areas teachers not infrequently notify such cases. 
to the Medical Officer of Health. Any serious cases are excluded from school 
and the parents are informed that the child must not return, until it is cleansed. 
or the disease cured. Generally the parents receive instruction as to the treat- 
ment necessary. Where nurses are employed to visit the schools they generally 
follow up the cases at the homes and offer advice; in some areas they actually 
assist in the treatment. In Nottingham, Eastbourne, and other places lady 
health visitors and other sanitary officials are employed to visit the homes and. 
see that the child is properly treated. In Bolton the Inspector of School 
Attendance Officers is similarly employed. The extent of the ailments. 
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mentioned inthis paragraph varies widely; in Eastbourne, where the Medical 
Officer of Health has paid much attention to the subject for some years before 
he was appointed School Medical Officer, there are very few bad cases, probably 
not more than a dozen in the year; on the other hand, in Wimbledon, 
Dr. Hayward stated in his evidence that about a fifth of the children are more or 
less affected. In London in less than a year 50,000 children were examined, 
and notification was sent to the parents of nearly 10,000. Kerr, 3744, 


95. The beneficial results obtained are, it is satisfactory to find, generally of a 
marked character; the inspection conducted in Gloucestershire, though only 
lasting nine months, showed this, the number of cases found at the second 
inspection being 50 percent. less than at the first. Interesting figures will be 
found in the report attached to Dr. Martin’s evidence. Very frequently the Martin (passim). 
sending home of the child, or the visit of some sanitary official, prove of Willoughby,5346. 
themselves sufficient to secure that the child receives proper attention; the 
mere fact that the children are inspected has often led parents to send their 
children to school in a better condition. As regards uncleanliness and vermin 
the good results of inspection have been largely increased by the fact that it 
is possible for definite action to be taken in the case of grossly negligent 
parents. In Bolton, Halifax, and other places parents have been prosecuted 
for gross neglect by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Wilkinson, 
In Bolton, during a period of six months, 100 children were excluded from 3004-7. 
school for dirty or verminous heads, and in six cases the parent was eventu- 
ally sent to prison. In London a different method is adopted. On a case London, App. V. 
of a verminous or dirty head being discovered, the parent is sent a card calling Kerr, 3744. 
attention to the fact and stating that the child will be excluded from school 
if it is not cleansed within a week; the card gives directions for cleansing. 
At the end of the week the child, if not cleansed, is excluded and the 
parent informed that he will be prosecuted if the child is not cleansed 
within a week. The nurse generally visits the home about this time, and 
the matter is generally attended to. In extreme cases the parents are 
prosecuted for not sending their children to school, and fined. About 100 
fines have been inflicted in the course of a year, the average fine being about 
6s. and costs. As regards, however, diseases like rmgworm, though something 
is done, much remains undone. Dr. Kerr in his Memorandum states :— 


‘To-day I hear of a child who has been eight months out of school and is still suffering. 
I know of numerous cases of ringworm which have been out more than a year.” 


This is not an isolated experience. 


96. The benefit to the child does not end with the physical gain of its increased Kerr, 3846. 
cleanliness. The higher standard of cleanliness leads to an improved morale and 
generally a higher standard of self-respect. throughout the school. The fact, too, 
that active steps are being taken in this direction is a great encouragement to 
those parents who have attempted to keep their children clean and free from 
vermin ; and as the condition of the school improves their difficulties decrease. 


(d) Malnutrition and Underfed Children. 


97. So far as we can discover, the question of malnutrition and under- 
feeding has attracted very little attention in connection with medical 
inspection. There appears to be no area where the Medical Officer 
works in close touch with the organisations for the feeding of children. In 
Wimbledon Dr. Hayward has asked the teachers to call his attention to any 
apparent cases of malnutrition and has sent the nurses to inquire; where 
necessary, he has drawn the attention of the Invalid Children’s Aid Society 
to the case. This Society has done much useful work in sending such cases 
into the country, or providing food temporarily, where necessary. In Kast- Willoughby, 
bourne Dr. Willoughby notifies any children he may find suffering from malnu- 5383-90. 
trition to the Mayor’s Fund (he states that he found a fair number of such 
children last winter), and he believes that no case of malnutrition goes uncared 
for. In Erith such cases, where found, are notified to the parents, but nothing Baddeley, 5447- 
further appears to be done. Dr. Baddeley considers such cases to. be generally aaah App. Y 
due to injudicious rather than insufficient feeding. At Reading, Dr. Price p,;.,’ er 
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states that he has not been specially called in to assist in this hnateer: “At 
Blackburn a careful enquiry has been made by the Medical Officer of Health 


into the extent of underfeeding amongst the school children of the town 


98. Interesting figures are given by Dr, Brown Ritchie in his Memorandum 


_ (printed in Appendix V.) as to backward and ill-nourished children. For each 


class he examined children from twelve departments; he found in these 
departments 1,989 badly nourished children and 1,173 very badly nourished, 
out of-a total of 10,180 examined. In the case of the backward children, 
of those whose backwardness was due to bad health, malnutrition is given 
as one of the two chief causes. Dr. Kerr, in his memorandum, gives the 
results of an inquiry made by him some years ago in Bradford. Itis interesting 
to note that, in Dr. Kerr’s opinion, many cases of alleged malnutrition are 
really the results of bad ventilation and unsuitable work in the Infants’ School. 


99. We made inquiries of the witnesses who gave evidence before us 
as to the class of children referred to in the second part of our Reierence, 
who, “though not defective, are from malnutrition below the normal standard.” 
This is the type of child described as ‘‘ retarded” by the Committee on 
Physical Deterioration. We regret to say that we could obtain no satis- 
factory evidence on the subject. Dr. Tattersall said that at Salford there were 
some children in the schools for the mentally defective who appeared to come 
into this category, in view of the rapid improvement they made under the 
influence of care and good feeding. Dr. Baddeley considered that such children 
undoubtedly existedin Erith. Dr. Price, from Reading, said the same, though 
owing to the prosperous character of the town, he did not think them numerous. 
Dr. Hayward said he had great difficulty in distinguishing them, and con- 
sidered it must always be a matter of degree, but does not think there are 
many in Wimbledon. He quoted the case of a child who was suffering from 
improper feeding. In no area did we discover that any attempt was being 
made to classify such children and deal with them separately. © bie 


(e) Physically and Mentally Defective Children. 


100. There is no doubt that the attention paid to physically and mentally 
defective children is increasing year by year. As a result of the passing of the 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act 1899. the 
medical -inspection of defective children in special schools has been widely 
organised. We do not think, however, that it is necessary to make more than 
a brief reference to this subject, as though perhaps technically coming within 
our Reference, there is at least a doubt whether these schools are in fact public 
elementary schools, and in any case the medical inspection is of a special 
character, differing from that contemplated by the Reference. The fact that 
the Board of Education has now approved arrangements under the Elementary 
Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act 1899 for seventy-five areas 
shows in itself that the care of these unfortunate children is receiving atten- 
tion in many parts of the country. There are besides several areas, as for 
instance Stockport, in which the Local Authority have made inquiries. as to 
the number of such children, and subsequently had them examined generally 
by the Medical Officer of Health. In West Sussex and at Hastbourne the 
establishment of a regular system of medical inspection was, we were. told, 
largely the outcome of inquiries of this nature. The number of schools for 
these afflicted children has considerably increased, ‘and they now number 
161; of these 144 are for mentally defective, and 17 for physically 
defective. There are 93 of these special schools in London alone. The growth 
and spread. of medical inspection must tend still further to increase the atten- 
tion paid to these children. The establishment of medical inspection has 
further had the effect of bringing to the parents’ notice many cases of slight 
physical defect, which would otherwise have passed unnoticed. Parents have 
been led to get their children properly treated at hospitals or elsewhere. 
Often charitable organisations exist, which render. help, where necessary, in 
the provision of crutches or other surgical apparatus. 
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(f) Minor Ailments and» Weakly Children. 


101. Sores, cuts, and such like troubles are notified to the parents, when 
of a sufficiently serious character; and instructions for treatment are frequently 
sent at the same time. In Liverpool and other places Queen’s Nurses visit the yy 
schools and actually treat the children. .The Nurse is generally provided with 
a room containing basins, hot and cold water, and other appliances for the’ 
purpose. She subsequently where necessary visits the homes and advises as to ) 
treatment. Mr. Williamson spoke strongly of the good work accomplished Williamson, 4118. 
by the Queen’s Nurses in remedying these small but troublesome ailments, 
which may become serious if left unattended to, and urged that by this means 
the educational efficiency of the children is increased. Mr. Leslie, who has 
had wide experience of the work done in Liverpool, is. full of praise for the 
results obtained ; he says— 


illiamson, 4118. 


“The effect on the children themselves is very pronounced. They seem to enjoy coming Leslie, 1083. 
out to the nurse, and are sometimes accompanied by friends who are not in need of treatment.” 


On the other hand, Dr. Kerr, who has had experience of the work done, Kerr, 3817-8. 
by these nurses in London, apart from the question of this treatment under- 
mining parental responsibility, considers that it leads to self-consciousness in 
the children, “‘ they went about looking for wounds for the nurse.” 


102. In some areas the Medical Officers pay considerable attention to the 
question of physical exercises and their suitability for the children. Much West Sussex, 
attention is paid to this question in West Sussex. An inspectress of PRs 
physical welfare has been appointed, who devotes a large portion of her time 
to getting the exercises graduated to suit the capabilities of the children 
and generally advising the teachers. In Salford the drill instructor or the Tattersall, 4703. 
head teachers submit cases of doubt to the Medical Officer for examination. 
Dr. Hayward, in his evidence, informed the Committee that he had cases Hayward, 5622. 
brought before him in which there was difference of opinion between the 
parents and the teachers as to the capability of some child for physical 
exercises. Such cases were frequently due to some misunderstanding on the 
part of the parent, and a visit from the nurse was generally sufficient to put 
matters straight. | | 


(g) Hyesight. 


- 103. The examination and testing of children’s eyesight has been much more 
widely taken in hand than anything else with the single exception. of the 
prevention of the spread of infectious disease. One reason for this is that Willoughby, 
attention was widely directed to the subject by enquiries instituted by the 382. 
Board of Education into the condition of school children’s eyesight in various eee 
selected places during 1894-6, and by the circular issued on October Ist, ?? 
1901, in which the Board recommended the adoption in every school 
of simple methods of detecting errors in refraction and diseases affecting 
the sight or structure of the eyes. Further there is the hindrance 
which defective eyesight affords to a child’s progress in school work. 
The matter is an urgent one, for the percentage of children with some sort of 
defect is very large ; in Eastbourne 7 per cent. to 10 per cent. of the children 
are found to suffer from defective eyesight ; and in Manchester, out of 27,000 
children examined, nearly 2,000 were found to be suffering from defects suffici- 
ently serious to justify the parents being advised to have them remedied. 
In the Stroud division of Gloucestershire as many as 22 per cent. of the Martin, 4013. 
children examined were found to be suffering from defective eyesight. In 
Bolton and a few other places eye specialists are employed, who as a rule 
examine all the children, the parent being generally sent a card stating the. 
kind of spectacles required. Where a School Medical Officer exists, he generally. Wilkinson 
only examines the cases of defect found by the teachers. Elsewhere the (7ssim). 
teachers inform the parents where any defect is found either directly or 
through the Education Authority. The testing of the eyesight by means of 
test cards can easily be performed by the teachers, and enables them generally 
to discover the existence of marked defects of vision, though not to prescribe any 
remedy. Much good can thus be done by the teachers without any assistance 
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from a medical man; and it has therefore been found possible to arrange for 
the examination of the children’s eyesight in districts where no School 
Doctor is available. In Salford the parents are informed of the defect, and 
told that they may, if they desire, bring their children to the Medical 
Officer, who will prescribe spectacles where necessary. In Hanley, the 
Medical Officer devotes much time to the preseribing of spectacles. Generally 
where the inspection of children’s eyesight is organised, every child is 
examined once a year, but in Manchester only children in Standard II. and 
above are examined, and in Liverpool the children’s sight is tested on passing 
from Standard IT. and once in six months while in Standards ITI. and IV. 


104. Aiter the. parents’ attention has been called to the defects, and even 
after suitable spectacles have been prescribed, there must still remain the 
question of how the spectacles are to be obtained. Sometimes, of course, the 
parents are both able and glad to provide them, the only reason for their 
not having been provided before being that the existence of the defect was 
not known. Sometimes the parents are careless or ignorant. The Medical 
Officer for Halifax in his last report says on this point :— 


“T may cite two instances; the first is that of a child who was sent to school in her 
grandmother’s spectacles ‘ because her teacher said she needed some’; the second is that of an 
infant who squinted as the result of being long-sighted. When the mother received a note asking 
her to take the child to hospital to have the squint corrected by glasses, she was much aggrieved 
and said ‘she smacked the child whenever she saw it squint, and what more could she do 2’ 
Comment, I think, is superfluous.” 


105. There remain, however, many parents who, though they would gladly 
provide spectacles could they afford them, have not the means to pay tor 
them. Various arrangements have been made to meet this difficulty. The 
Local Authority have no power to provide spectacles themselves, or to compel the 
parents to do so. Sometimes the necessary provision is made from charitable 
sources. At Great Yarmouth any child reported by the teacher is provided 
with spectacles by the « Christmas Charity.” At New Windsor provision is 
made through the generosity of the Mayor. At Rotherham the Feoffees of 
Common Lands subscribe £10 for this object. Elsewhere special arrangements 
have been made for providing spectacles cheaply and enabling parents to pay for 
them by instalments. At Bolton, when the parents are known to be too poor 
to pay, spectacles are loaned to them by the Local Authority, and if they can 
manage it they pay 3d., 6d., or 1s.a week. At Salford an arrangement has been 
made by which spectacles can be obtained at a cost of 3s. 6d. through the teachers ; 
and this sum may be paid by instalments. At Hanley a contract has been made 
‘or their provision at a specially low rate. More frequently no such arrange- 
ment exists, and there remain many children for whom nothing is done. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the amount of good which has been done by 
the attention given to eyesight is very considerable. There is certainly no 
branch of medical inspection of which the results show themselves more 
clearly. But for this inspection it would often never be discovered that 
a child suffers from some defect, the remedying of which is simple, and the result- 
ing gain to the child immeasurable. Headaches and apparent dulness often 
disappear; at Willesden 14 per cent. of the children suffering from headaches 
were found to have defective vision. Defects may be easily remedied, which 
if left would in course of time become serious. Interesting statistics of the 
results of the inspection of eyesight are given in Mr. Leslie’s evidence, and 
also in the report of the Medical Officer for Willesden printed in Appendix VY. 


(h) Ears. 


106. In most areas, where a definite system of medical inspection has been 
established the examination of children for defective hearing and diseases of the 
ear, such as otorrhea, is far less frequent than inspection of their eyes. In 
Manchester, Halifax, and some other places considerable attention has been 
given to the matter, but as a rule no systematic examination of children’s 
ears has been attempted. The most that is generally done is that the 
teachers call the Medical Officer’s attention to any cases of deafness or dis- 
charge from the ears which they may notice, and that parents are informed 
of any defects discévered. Dr. Rhys Davies, in his Memorandum, gives some 
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interesting figures as to children whom he has examined. As he points out, 

the examination of children for deafness is a difficult matter and requires much 

care. - A child has often much difficulty in recognising a sound with which it is 

not familiar. To make any test successful it is necessary that the child should 

show great concentration of thought, greater perhaps than can be expected from 

many children. Dr. Kerr corroborates this. He considers a great number of 

cases of alleged deafness are due to a failure to appreciate the tests. Then again Kerr, 3863-5. 
the curing of deafness is a far more difficult matter than that of ordinary defective 
vision, and it cannot be remedied by the provision of some cheap appliance, such 
as spectacles. Dr. Baddeley in his report states that in his experience partial 
deafness is almost invariably due to throat troubles, enlarged tonsils, adenoid 
growths and the like. The treatment of these ailments is always tedious, and often 
unsatisfactory,and the prevention of the inflammatory condition frequently leading 
up to it is more satisfactory than the cure. Occasionally inflammation in the 
middle ear has caused a perforation of the drum and there is a purulent discharge 
from the ear. Dr. Kerr’s experience is that all cases of partial deafness are due 
to mouth breathing. On the whole there is no doubt that much has been done 
for children with diseased or defective ears and many cases have been discovered 
and sent to special schools. 


Erith, App. V. 


Kerr, 3861-2. 


(1) Teeth. 


107. In the case of teeth, as in that of ears, some attention has been paid 
to the subject, but we found but little evidence of any systematic 
examination. Dr. Rhys Davies in his Memorandum gives some statistics as to Swansea,App. V. 
two schools, one of better class than the other. The teeth of the children 
were more decayed in the better class school than in the other, while the 
cleanliness of the teeth was much thesame. The girls showed more care for their 
teeth than the boys. The British Dental Association have supplied us with a 
memorandum giving much valuable information as to inquiries into the con- 
dition of children’s teeth, which have been conducted under the auspices of the 
Association during the past fifteen years. The statistics are interesting as show- 
ing the remarkable deterioration which takes place when the child’s teeth are 
neglected. The memorandum is printed in Appendix VI. The statistics given 
leave no doubt that the immense proportion of children suffer from carious 
teeth, very few being found with perfect sets. In fact, the Medical Officer — 
for Halifax in his memorandum goes so far as to say that he thinks that Halifax, App. V. 
95 per cent. of the children suffer from carious teeth ; there is nothing in other 
statistics to suggest that this is unlikely. He adds that in consequence it is 
possible for charitable institutions only to deal with deformities. This diffi- 
culty will always be a real one, as it is unlikely that the average parent will go 
to the expense of taking his child to a dentist. In Wimbledon and other Hayward, 
places the Medical Officer has lectured the children on the importance of cleansing 5604-5. 
their teeth ; such teaching may, it is to be hoped, lead to increased care of the 
teeth being taken, and consequently to the reduction in the number of children 
suffering from carious teeth. 


(j) Anthropometric Survey. 


108. Very little has so far been attempted in the direction of an anthropo- 
metric survey ; in fact, Salford, and Willesden, are almost the only places where 
anything systematic has actually been carried through, though a survey was Salford, App. V. 
made during the past summer at Torquay, and certain figures were collected 
during the short period for which a system of medical inspection was in 
existence in the Stroud district of Gloucestershire. In neither of these 
two last mentioned cases are any figures forthcoming. An account of 
the methods adopted at Salford has been given above inthe description of 
the organisation there ; further details will be found in the extracts from the 
report for 1904, which are published in Appendix V. At Willesden, as an 
experiment last year, the teachers were instructed to take the weights and 
heights of all the children in two schools, one being of much better class 
than the other. In this way 551 boys and 523 girls were measured. Interesting 
tables and charts have been compiled. Full details are given in the Medical 
Officer’s Report, which is printed in Appendix V. _ It is sufficient to say here 
that the statistics show a marked falling away from the average in both height 
and weight as the children get older. 
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109. At Oldham. a physical. register has been kept for four years, in 
which has been entered for each child coming up from the infant 
department the height, weight, chest girth, vision, etc. The register has been 
somewhat irregularly kept up owing to the time required for each 
examination. In a few places (e.g., Bradford and London) a few statistics 
have been collected, but no systematic survey has been attempted. There is 
reason to anticipate that surveys are likely to be undertaken in several areas 
:n the future, when the system of medical inspection has been safely established. 
In West Sussex the Committee are about to institute the taking of weights and 
measurements of children, records of which will be kept in all schools. Dr. Price 
at Reading hopes shortly to start in one school. More than one person who gave 
evidence before the Committee expressed himself in favour of such a survey and 
hoped that it might be possible to initiate it in the future. As a general rule 
medical inspection being more or less newly established, it has been found 
necessary, to begin with, for the work to be confined to the most urgent 
subjects and the worst cases. Gradual extension may now be anticipated as 
progress is made in overtaking the initial work, which is necessarily heavy and 
much of which need not be repeated. s 


(k) Light, Ventilation, and Sanitary Condition of Premises. 


110. The inspection of the lighting, ventilation, and the sanitary condition 
generally of the school premises, cannot perhaps strictly be included in the phrase 
“medical inspection of children,” but it-is so nearly akin to it, and is of such 
importance, that we feel that some reference to it in our Report. is 
essential. Generally the first duty named among those assigned to an Educational 
Medical Officer is the periodic reporting on the sanitary condition of the school 
premises, including of course such essential matters as lighting and ventilation. 
In regard especially, perhaps, to ventilation, but more or less to all parts of this 
branch of his work, it is important to notice that he is required generally to 
make this examination during school hours. It is only in this way that the 
effectiveness of the arrangements can really be tested. The doctor also examines 
the plans for new premises and enlargements. It seems almost superfluous 
to lay stress upon the importance of this work, which is now being carried out 
far more widely and thoroughly than formerly. Dr Kerr speaks of ventilation 
as “the most pressing question of school hygiene.” Periodical inspection of 
school premises tends not only to prevent the occurrence of the many diseases 
that arise from defective sanitation and indifferent ventilation, but tends also 
to impress upon the teachers the importance of watching such matters, 
and provides the Medical Officer with a favourable opportunity for dwelling 
on their importance. Proper attention to questions of lighting and suitability 
of desks must of course do much to prevent the eyes of children being damaged. 
through their use in bad light or in wrong positions. 


111. The Education Act of 1902, by largely bringing education and sanitary 
work under one Authority, has tended greatly to facilitate the effective super- 
vision of school premises. In many areas the sanitary officers have given 
much assistance in inspection of school drains and offices; at Bournemouth the . 
local inspectors of nuisances attend and cleanse the offices of the schools daily ; 
arid in many other places most useful work has been done in the same 
direction. | 


VI.—Resvuuts or Mepicau INSPECTION. 


112, We conclude this part of the Report by briefly summarising the 
results which we find have been obtained. These have been already mentioned 
in detail above, and may now be stated quite briefly. Since medical 
inspection has inmost places only been quite recently established, it follows 
that there has been but little time for statistics to be collected or definite 
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proofs to be obtained. The results must therefore be given rather as state- 
ments of opinion than as ascertained facts, but where figures are available 
they entirely support our conclusions. _ 


(1) There is no doubt that the establishment of proper organisa- 
tions for the prevention of the spread of infectious disease has. had 
marked results. Diphtheria especially, it is stated, is now in several 
areas under such complete control that it can be stopped in a few 

‘days. The knowledge now possessed by many teachers of the 
symptoms of infectious diseases enables them to act with the prompti- 
tude which is essential if effective measures are to be taken. The 
Education Act of 1902 by uniting to a large extent the Sanitary and 
Educational Authorities has undoubtedly facilitated prompt and 
effective action in dealing with epidemic sickness. 


(2) Much has been done to secure greater cleanliness and free- 
dom from vermin and to attack such troublesome diseases as 
ringworm. The results here have been further improved in certain 
areas by the prosecution of the parents in extreme cases of neglect. 
Apart from the general physical gain to the child resulting from greater 
cleanliness, there is also the consequent improvement in the morale of 
the school. 


(3) The establishment of medical inspection has caused more 
careful and widespread attention to be given to defective children. 
Minor physical defects have been remedied; surgical apparatus has 
been obtained. 


(4) To nothing probably has more attention been paid than to 
eyesight, and in no direction have beneficial results more certainly been 
obtained. Defects have been discovered, which-would otherwise have 
passed unnoticed, and spectacles have been provided. Overstraining 
of the eyes has often been stopped, with the consequent disappearance 
of many headaches and much apparent stupidity. 


(5) Some steps have been taken towards dealing with the more 
difficult question of defective hearing. 


(6) Teachers have been led to take a more intelligent and 
more sympathetic interest in the physical welfare of the children 
placed under their care. Ventilation is better attended to, as its 
importance becomes more fully realised. The School Medical Officer 
gives teachers valuable support in any effort they may make to 
arouse the better feelings of the apathetic or negligent parent. 


(7) Generally we feel no doubt that the medical inspection has 
done much towards bringing to view defects, the treatment of which 
secures the child from unnecessary suffering, and may save him from 
serious trouble in .ater life. Finally we desire to point out how 
small is expenditure which inspection involves; in no urban area 
does it require more than ;4,d. rate, generally not so much. 


113. We are confined by our reference to noting results ; we are not bidden 
to make recommendations for improvements. We may, however, be permitted 
to say that in our view the results leave something to be desired, and that 
there is much opening for improvement. It is to be remembered that the 
Local.Authority does not attempt treatment of the children’s defects, it merely 
points out to the parent their existence, and except in very rare cases it has 
no power to force him to have the defect remedied. We have not sufficient 
data upon which to base any estimate of the percentage of cases not receiving 
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treatment; such percentage probably varies greatly from area to area, but we 
fear there is no doubt that it is a large one. The poverty of the parent, 
and more often his apathy and indifference, if not positive negligence, are 
formidable obstacles to the care of the child. Poverty may be partly met by 
charity ; but the apathy and negligence will only decrease as the parent is 
slowly brought to see the material gain which results from giving due attention 
to his children’s ailments. After all, medical inspection is but now making a 
beginning, and there is every reasonto hope that as time goes on its value will 
become more widely recognised by the parents, and that the results it produces 
will thus become more completely satisfactory. : 





PART II. 


FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


I. InrrRopucrory. 


1. Limits of the Enquiry. 


114. We have endeavoured to obtain all the information available as to what 
is now being done in England and Wales for the provision of meals for children 
in Public Elementary Schools. There are many charitable agencies at work 
for the relief of the poor, parochial, municipal and other, which aid the children 
together with the other members of distressed families. The work of these, as 
well as that done in orphanages and industrial schools and under the Poor Law 
is outside our reference, and, similarly, we have not been called upon to deal 
with the many burning questions which the mention of the feeding of children 
at once raises, such as the adequacy of existing organisations to meet present 
requirements, the number of children who are in need of proper supplies of 
wholesome food, whether the cost of this should be borne by public tunds, 
either rates or taxes, and, ifso, what local or central] authority should be charged 
with the administration of the food provision. | 


2. The Report of the Committee on Physical Deterioration. 


115. These matters have been touched in the recent Report of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration, but that Committee did not, 
as they themselves admit, receive “‘a great amount of definite evidence on the 
voluntary agencies in existence’ (Report, paragraph 339). In fact the only 
witnesses who spoke upon the work now being done by the voluntary agencies 
in England were Dr. Eichholz, who alluded to the nature of the organisations 
existing in London; Mr. Libby, who described the work of one of the smaller 
of these; Mr. J. B. Atkins, who spoke from observation of the work done in 
Manchester, and Dr. Airy, who gave a detailed account of the dinner scheme 
existing in Birmingham, but only alluded cursorily to the equally important 
and more expensive breakfast scheme organised and financed by Mr. Hookham, 
who has now given us the advantage of a personal statement. The evidence of 
the other witnesses heard by the Physical Deterioration Committee was directed 
rather to proposals for ensuring adequate nourishment for children in attend- 
ance at school, and these proposals, especially in the case of Sir John Gorst 
and Dr. Macnamara, who outlined a complete scheme for dealing with the | 
matter, were made quite generally and were in no way fettered by the restriction 
imposed upon us by our. reference that no charge is to be placed upon public 
funds. We invited both the last-mentioned witnesses to give us further 
evidence on the subjects of our reference, but they did not think that any 
useful purpose would be served by their doing so. 


116. On this part of our subject, as well as upon that of Medical Inspection, 
we have paid full attention to those portions of the evidence given before the 
Physical Deterioration Committee which we believed to have any bearing upon 
the matters entrusted to our consideration. The portions of the Report which 
relate to these matters are reprinted in Appendix III. 


117. We have also referred to the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Physical Training (Scotland), and for convenience of reference we have similarly 
reprinted in Appendix III. the portion of the Report of the Commission which 
relates to the feeding of school children. 
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3. Information obtained. 


118. We have been courteously supplied by the various Local Education 
Authorities throughout the country with information as to the various voluntary 
agencies existing within their areas for the purpose of feeding school children. 
The information so obtained has been supplemented as regards all rural areas 
(since it seemed likely that in them there might sometimes be agencies 
existing unknown to the Local Education Authorities) by reference to the 
District Inspectors of the Board of Education. On obtaining the name of an 
agency we at once communicated with the secretary or other person notified to 
us as being in a position to supply details of its work, and asked him to fill 
up a form which we had caused to be drawn up for the purpose. An analysis 
of the information thus obtained will be found printed in Appendix I. 
to this Report. The replies to our questions have in some cases been some- 
what vague in character, and much difficulty has arisen from the very various 
periods for which the accounts of the agencies are made up. But on the whole 
we are satisfied that we have been able to show what agencies are at work, 
and (except perhaps as regards London) about how much money has been spent 
in a year on their operations. We are not satisfied that we have been equally 
successful in ascertaining how many meals have been given, how many 
children have been relieved, or what has been the cost per head for each 
single meal. In very many cases no record has been kept of the individual 
children relieved, or even of the number of times meals have been given, and 
the number of children present on each occasion. 


4. Wotnesses. 


119. In choosing our witnesses for oral evidence we have endeavoured, 
while as a matter of course securing representatives of the agencies working in 
London and the largest cities such as Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Sheffield, to obtain testimony typical of the conditions existing 
in all parts of the country. We have thus heard witnesses from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Bradford and Hull, Bolton and Birkenhead, as well as from Bristol 
and Brighton, and from Norwich. 


120. In Section II. of this Report we explain in outline the methods employed 
by some of the Voluntary Feeding Agencies. In Section IIT. we show how the 
Agencies are distributed through the country. In Section IV. we deal with the 
more important particulars of organisation. In Section V. we show the amount 
of the expenditure and indicate the sources from which income is derived. 
In Section VI. we touch upon two points raised by our reference, the Relief 
(School Children) Order, 1905, and the position as regards “retarded” children, 
and in Section VII. we summarise our conclusions and recommendations. 


II. Meruops EMPLOYED By VOLUNTARY FEEDING AGENCIES. 


121. We proceed in this Section to give short accounts of the work done 
by the various organisations which have been described to us orally by our 
witnesses. The conditions existing in London differ very materially from those 
in any of even the largest provincial cities. The immensity of its area and 
population, the lack of local interest, and the ignorance which frequently 
prevails even among philanthropic workers as to what is actually going on in the 
area in which their work lies, render the problem of efficient organisation for 
the purpose of feeding school children in London quite unlike that which offers 
itself for solution elsewhere. For this reason it has been thought advisable 
to defer a description of what is being done in London till an account has 
been given of the somewhat simpler organisations which are to be found in- 
some other town% , 
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1. Bradford. 


122. Perhaps as good an example as can be given of a large town in which a 
voluntary agency for feeding school children has been carefully and efficiently 
organised, and in which the many difficulties of the feeding question are being 
intelligently recognised, is to be found in Bradford. Evidence as to the 
organisation of meals in this town was given by Mr. Priestman, a member of 
the County Borough Council, and Chairman of the Central Committee described 
below. 


123. Up to the autumn of last year (1904) the feeding done was entirely in the 
hands of philanthropic societies without direction by the Local Education 
Authority. Then however was formed a Central Committee consisting in the 
main of members of the Kducation Committee, but also containing re- 
presentatives of the Cinderella Club (which had done most of the meal- 
providing hitherto) and of the Guild of Help, an organisation on the lines 
of the Elberfeld system for visiting the poor. This Committee has the 
status of a Sub-Committee of the Education Committee of the County 
Borough Council, and has had at its disposal the money (some £3,300) 
which was raised at its request by an appeal issued to the inhabitants of 
the city by the Mayor of Bradford, supplemented to some extent by funds 
also raised from the charitable public by the Cinderella Club. Out of these 
funds the Committee, between Ist January, 1905, and June 30th _ pro- 
vided 235,222 meals at a cost of £1,569 1Is. 9d. These meals were 
mainly given in the shape otf dinners without any charge to the parents. 
During the winter months the dinners were supplied, for the most part, not 
at the schools but at five selected centres, chosen for their convenience 
of access by the most needy of the children. On three days in the week, 


Priestman 
(passim). 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday, soup, bread and rice pudding were given; on > 


Tuesday and Thursday, hash, bread and rice pudding. On Saturdays tea 
was served at 4.30, consisting of corned beef sandwiches and currant 
buns, and tea or cocoa. When the number of children requiring food 
fell off with the advance of spring the hot dinners at the centres were dis- 
continued, and the necessary meals were supplied at midday to the schools 
attended by the needy scholars. The meals sent out were the same in char- 
acter as the “tea” described above. The highest number of children on 
the feeding list was about 2,500, and the number had fallen by the 30th 
June to about 1,200. The total number of children on the books of the 
Bradford schools is about 55,000. In Bradford, it will be seen, the pro- 
vision of meals is continuous, extending not only over all the five days 
of the week upon which the schools are open but also over Saturdays. 
Moreover, the meals did not, as is the case in most towns, stop with the 
approach of spring, but they are being continued throughout the year. 
It is estimated that the total expense of the meals for a complete year would 
be something over £3,000, and the cost of each meal ae head works out at 
somewhere between 13d. and 2d. 


124. The greatest of the many difficulties to be faced in working a system of 
school children’s meals lies in the selection of the proper ‘children to 
receive them. The tendency in most places is to leave this most difficult 
and delicate duty practically in the hands of the teachers. It will be 
shown later in the report that this may lead to unsatisfactory results, and 
that it is not fair to the teachers to place them in what cannot but be 
. an invidious position for them in their relations with parents. At Bradford 
the system of selection which has gradually been evolved is as follows: 
The children to be fed are picked out initially by the teachers. The 
lists drawn up by them are then handed over to the Guild of Help who have 
undertaken to be responsible for the work of inquiry. This guild has 
at its disposal an army of visitors (all unpaid persons), organised in dis- 
tricts, who make the necessary inquiries personally and report the 
result to the head of their district. In doubtful cases the papers are 
passed on for decision by the district head to the Central Committee 
already described. Asa general suide a “ poverty scale ”’ is adopted, under which, 
if the income of the family is under 3s. Pa head per week after deducting rent, 
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Priestman, 4,420. 


Priestman, 4,450. 


Priestman, 4,443, 


4,463. 
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meals are granted. This system seems in theory to be a very complete one. In 
practice its working largely depends, as 1s admitted, on the accuracy of the 
information obtained by the visitor, and on his or her personal attitude towards 
the question of giving or with-holding charitable help. Bradford is thus 
organised under districts, and not under Relief Committees working one with 
each of the schools, which latter Mr. Priestman considers on the whole 
to be the ideal system. 


125. It was freely admitted that sometimes the charity has been abused by 
persons who, while well able to feed their children, take advantage of it 
to lessen their own effort; and no attempt was made to disguise the 
difficulty of treating cases in which the necessities of the children are due 
to the indifference, drunkenness, or vicious neglect of their parents. 
On this point Mr. Priestman says:— 


“Tt has been an extremely difficult matter for us to decide how to deal with cases where 
drunkenness is reported on the part of one, or both, parents, and where evidently if they 
would they could do a great deal better and could, im a great many cases, provide for 
the children themselves. You see the question has always arisen, ‘ Well, but what about 
the child? It is not the child’s fault that its parents drink.’ When we refuse to help it 
the child will go on starving, but when we help it the parents will have so much more money 
for drink. It is one of the great difficulties of the whole situation, and we do not feel, 
as an education authority, at least I do not feel, that we have the necessary power to 
deal with that class of case. I suppose you are familiar with the circular which has come 
from this department in conjunction with the Local Government Board Order to the guardians. 
There you ask us to classify the children, or you ask someone to classify the children 
(it is not very clear how) under three heads, firstly, those whose parents are in permanent 
poverty, secondly, those who are in temporary poverty, and thirdly, those who, through 
indifference or vice, could feed their children, but do not. Of course that is the class that 
we feel we have no power to deal with.” 


And he goes on to give an example : 


“T might quote a case of a household into which between £2 and £3 a week were coming, 
but the children were in wretched need of clothing and food. We fed them and clothed 
them. The reason why they were not fed and clothed by the father was that he was 
keeping dogs, gambling, and drinking. The mother drank. These poor little things were 
in as much need as they would have been in a household where only 10s. a week was 
coming in.. They were not getting food. But we do not feel it right that the charitable 
public or the rates should be charged in such cases.” | 


126. There are also numerous cases where the wages of the father even though 
in full work are insufficient to provide adequate support for a numerous 
family. As to these Mr. Priestman, on the objection being pointed out, 
replied :— 

“That has struck us very forcibly indeed. I have mentioned it two or three times in our 
Committee. The reply of one of our Socislist members of Committee is, “If you do not 
help them the wage will still continue low and the children will suffer.’ I feel that in 
many of these cases the man ought to be receiving more than £1 or 18s. a week. In 
some cases it is less than that where they are on short time. We are actually, by feeding 


the children, virtually helping the employer to go on paying low wages. That is one of 
the difficulties of the situation.” 


127. Weare informed that in Bradford the recent Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (The Relief (School Children) Order, 1905) together with the 
accompanying circulars of that Board and of the Board of Education are 
receiving very careful consideration, and that it is confidently expected 
that after the joint deliberation of Education Committee and Guardians some 
system of action may be evolved under which it may, be found possible in 
future to concentrate the efforts of the voluntary agencies upon the relief of 
families where the impoverishment is temporary only owing to the illness 
or want of work of the bread winner, while the Guardians undertake the care 
of families where the poverty is chronic and deal with parents who are able 
but neglect to provide for their children.* 


128. We have described the arrangements at Bradford at some length 
because they seem to give the best example at our disposal of the details 
and difficulties of working a feeding scheme for school children in a city of 








*The resolutions passed by the Bradford Edueation Authority are printed in Appendix XII. 
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reasonable size. The case, too, shows a Local Education Authority giving all 
the help and encouragement which is open toit under the present law, The 
Bradford County Borough Council organises the Central Committee, and 
provides most of it members, while seeing that existing charitable agencies are 
duly represented and that their help is enlisted to the full, the Mayor him- 
self sending out the appeal for the necessary funds. The Council allow the 
use, so far as required, of schoolrooms and offices, and while encouraging the 
teachers to give their help they place the school attendance officers and 
their clerical staff at the disposal of the Committee to render any assis- 
tance which their official position may make it useful and proper for them 
to give. . 


zx. Manchester. 


129. Somewhat similar to the Bradford system is that which was last winter 
in force in Manchester. This was described to us by Mr. Wyatt, the Wyatt (passim). 
Director of Elementary Education for the city of Manchester, and for thirty- 
three years previously Clerk of the School Board, and was also spoken to 
by Miss Dendy, who is a member of the Manchester Education Committee. 
Ever since 1879 there has been in existence in Manchester an agency for 
giving meals to necessitous children. This was worked by the School Board 
so long as that body lasted, and the benefit of the meals was confined to 
board school children. The position as regards the exclusion of children in 
voluntary schools, who form about half the. total number of the children in 
Manchester, was changed by the Education Act of 1902, under which the 
County Borough Council took the place of the School Board, the duty of 
looking after children’s meals passing to a sub-Committee of the Educa- 
tion Committee. This sub-Committee in the autumn of last year called a 
conference of all the agencies dealing with the feeding of children in Manchester 
with the object of preventing overlapping and duplication of effort which 
appears to have been till then very considerable. That conference is, we under- 
stand, still deliberating and it is hoped that its deliberations may have very 
_ beneficial effects. The scheme in force last winter was one of supplying dinners 
-of soup and bread on every school day in certain of the schools of the city which 
were selected on the ground of the needs of the children attending them. 
Any child might share in these meals on payment of ld., but this privilege 
was in fact little used, only 15,706 dinners being sold to children at a cost of 
£67 8s. 2d. Most of the recipients of the meals were admitted free. 
‘These were selected by*the teachers and their necessity tested by the 
‘school attendance officers by means of a “ poverty scale.” This scale was 
graduated according to the number in the family. Thus after allowing for 
tent, children were considered eligible for admission to free meals if the Wyatt, 2809-4. 
income per head fell below 3s. 6d. when the family was one or two, below 
3s. when it was three or four, and below 2s. 6d. when it was five or more. 
‘Children whose families came within the scale were eligible for selection as 
applicants for meals, those outside it could only be admitted in very exceptional 
-eircumstances, 


130. The meals were given over’ period of twelve weeks, their total number 
was 108,060 and the highest number of children on the free list during any 
‘one week was about 2,300. The total expenditure was about £1,007, and the 
cost of each meal per head is stated to have been 1,'5d. Miss Dendy, in ponay 5 59 
‘the course of her evidence, while not concealing her disagreement with the a ae 
‘principle of the system, expressed the opinion that it was administered as 
well as it could possibly be. She stated that owing to the cry of extra- Dendy, 5,663 
ordinary poverty which arose last winter in Manchester and led to the ie 
formation of a Lord Mayor’s Fund, the hand of the Education Committee was 
forced, and the attempt to provide a cheap meal at cost price was brought 
to failure. However, owing to the rigid method of selection, in spite of 
the extra poverty, the number of free meals given was only half that given 
in the preceding winter, and no complaint was made that any of the 
‘children had suffered. Mr. Wyatt, in his evidence, laid great stress on the Wvatt, 2.819 
fact that the system described above is only a provisional one, not. likely ROS 
‘to be continued, and stated that the whole condition of affairs has been 


Wyatt, 2,770. 


Wyatt, 2772-3. 


Wyatt, 2,820. 
Dendy, 5,671, 
5,754. 


Wyatt, 2,822, 
Dendy, 5,668. 


Moss (passin). 
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altered by the issue of the Local Government Board Order, which will, as 
he alleges, prevent the teachers continuing to give their help in super- 
vising the meals as at present, and will put an end to the voluntary sub- 
scriptions by means of which the work has been done. In that opinion 
Mr. Wyatt was fully corroborated by Miss Dendy. There has been a con- 
ference in Manchester between the three Boards of Guardians having jurisdic- 
tion there, and the Local Education Authority, and it is hoped that satis- 
factory conclusions may be reached* | 


131. The highest number of children fed last year in Manchester on any one 
week was about 2,300, and the average number during the twelve weeks of 
meals about 2,000. As the total number of children in the schools is some- 
where about 100,000, this means that about 23 per cent. of the children are 
thus relieved, a much lower proportion than in Bradford and for a much 
smaller period of the year, as the provision of meals in Manchester was 
stopped in the course of March instead of being continued, as at Bradford, 
through the year. 


3. Sheffield. 


132. At Shefheld, unlike Bradford and Manchesier, the children’s meals have 
been supplied in the form of breakfasts. Mr. Moss, who, like Mr. Wyatt in 
Manchester, has been the chief education officer in Sheffield since 1871, described 
to us the system, which is one of very recent growth, dating only from 
November last, when a time of abnormal distress from dearth of employment 
led to the formation ofa “‘ Children’s Breakfast Committee.” Previous to 
that there had been no organisation of the kind in Sheffield, though in some 
schools meals were supplied through the efforts of teachers or managers, and 
in one council school Mr. Jonathan Taylor had been for three years giving 
breakfasts to about 100 children per day. Upon an appeal issued by the Lord 
Mayor and the Chairman of the Education Committee a sum of £1,187 was 
raised with little difficulty, and of this sum £918 was spent by the 23rd 
June last. The Education Committee have co-operated in the work in every 
possible way and have placed their offices, school rooms, and staff at the dis- . 
posal of the Breakfast Committee, a miscellaneous body consisting of members 
of the Education Committee and other persons interested in the movement, 
and composed largely of teachers. Relief Committees were formed for each 
ward, and these Committees which, as might be expected, were of varied 
degrees of efficiency, dealt with the difficult matter of the ultimate selection of 
children who were chosen in the first instance by the teachers and their cir- 
cumstances investigated by the attendance officers. No “poverty scale”’ 
was employed, the matter was one rather of general impression, supple- 
mented by such personal knowledge as was available. There were a good 
many instances of families in receipt of parish relief which was found in- 
sufficient for their adequate support, but these cases do not appear to have 
been reported to the Guardians. The breakfasts consisted of cocoa with 
bread and dripping or jam, and cost 1*ld. per head inclusive of all ex- 
penses. They were continued during the Christmas and Easter holidays, 
and while the main operations were brought to an end on the 3lst March 
the meals were not discontinued altogether until the end of July. Even 
during the summer holidays Mr. Jonathan Taylor went on with his own 
feeding system at Croft’s Council School. Mr. Moss considers that more search- 
ing inquiries ought to be made in future into the circumstances of parents 
and that some means should be found, for dealing with the negligent. No 
inclination, so far as we are aware, has yet been'shown at Sheffield to take 
up the administration of the new Local Government Board Order. 


4. Birmingham. 


133. The Birmingham system of dinners of soup with bread and jam pro- 
vided in canvassed enclosures in the school playgrounds with the good will of the 
Local Education Authority has been referred to in the report of the Physical 








* The resolutions passed by the Manchester Education Authority since Mr. Wyatt gave his 
evidence are printed in Appendix XII. It is understood that these resolutions are very far 
from being acceptable to the Guardians. 
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Deterioration Committee, and was. described in detail to that Committee by Pars. 345-7. 
Dr. Airy. These dinners are provided by the voluntary organisation called 

‘‘The Birmingham School Cheap Dinner Society.” Allusion was also made 

before that Committee to a system of breakfasts which is worked side by 

side with the dinner organisation, and gives relief to many of the same child- 

ren. This breakfast system was fully described to us by Mr. Hookham, Hookham 
whose bounty provides its whole cost. It extends to fourteen of the poorest (passim). 
schools in Birmingham and is continued five days a week.all through 

the year, summer and winter alike. The children fed vary from 1,600 or 

1,700 per day in the winter to 800 or 900 in summer. They are selected 

by the teachers, and Mr. Hookham believes that this selection is satis- 

factory, safeguarded as it is by the criticism of the children themselves, 

who do not hesitate to report cases where they think the relief is impro- 

perly given. This criticism is stimulated by the restriction in the number Hookham, 
of meals supplied; the knowledge that some children must be left out 1,157-1,i59, 
makes the children very keen to report imposture, as well as ensuring very !.253-1,257. 
careful discrimination on the part of the teacher. The cost per head for 

meals was 11d, and the total amount spent last year £1,380, all of which 

was provided by Mr. Hookham from his private purse. This compares 

with £345 spent last year by the “‘ Birmingham School Cheap Dinner 
Society,’ which sum includes £100 paid to their manager. The cost of the 

soup dinner works out at less than a halfpenny including the expense of 

the Secretary’s salary, a ‘‘ remarkable economic fact” as pointed out by the 

Physical Deterioration Committee. Mr. Hookham expressed the opinion 

that the recent Order of the Local Government Board will probably des- Hookham, 1,199. 
troy the charitable organisations. He stated that the question of adminis- 

tering the Order was being debated in Birmingham. 


5. Inverpool. 


134, The arrangements at Liverpool are not, so far, very fully matured, 
but the matter has been receiving very careful attention from the Education 
Committee, and Mr. Leslie, a member of that Committee and vice-chairman Leslie (passim). 
oi the Elementary Schools Management sub-Committee, to whom the 
investigation has been entrusted, gave us some very valuable evidence as to 
the state of things in the city. Asthe result of a recent inquiry into 
providing free meals in the Liverpool schools Mr. Leslie made a report in 
which he graphically describes the condition of things in the poorer part Leslie, 965. 
_ of the city, as related to him by the teachers whom he consulted. 


: 135. At present there is in Liverpool only one agency of a public character Lee Jones 
which undertakes the systematic and regular provision of meals for children, (248877). 
This is the “ Food and Betterment Association’? which is under the per- 
sonal management of its founder and Honorary Director, Mr. Lee Jones, 
who was kind enough to describe to us its working. This association is 
supported by voluntary contributions, and its sphere of operations is very 
extensive. It provides, amongst other things, meals for school children. It 
is prepared to enter into agreements to supply meals at particular schools 
or at convenient centres, and those meals may be either free within the 
limits found possible by the association or may be supplied at a small 
price (usually add. ahead). Mr. Jones told us that last year his association 
supplied some 200,000 meals, mainly dinners, to school children, and he 
estimates that this represents about two-thirds of the necessary supply. 

He considers that if the Education Committee would give official recog- 

nition to the work of his association, would publish an appeal for funds, Lee Jones, 866-7. 
and would provide places at which the meals could be served, the needs 

of Liverpool would be met. Mr. Leslie, while not altogether agreeing 

with Mr. Lee Jones in the figures given by him, agreed fully that at 

present there is no overlapping in Liverpool in the way of supply of 

children’s meals but rather a shortage. He expressed a strong opinion that Leslie, 967. 
there is now need in Liverpool for constituting a permanent agency for 

securing the due provision of meals, and thinks the public would support Leslie, 1,012-6. 
it. At present, with 160 schools in Liverpool, no provision at all for meals 
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is made except in 25 of the very poorest. He referred to an inter- 
esting case in which an old woman supplies a much appreciated dinner for 
children for 1d. a head as a private speculation. We refer to this below in 


. dealing with the question of school restaurants. 


6. Birkenhead. 


136. Across the Mersey at Birkenhead, into which town the work of Mr. Lee 
Jones’ Food and Betterment Association in part extends, a Children’s 
Relief Committee was last autumn established to meet a period of exceptional 
distress, and its method of working was clearly explained to us by 
Mr. A. E. Foster, a chief assistant master in one of the Birkenhead 
Council Schools, who acted as its Honorary Secretary. The Local Education 
Authority gave the Children’s Relief Committee every encouragement 
and assistance, but the organisation was mainly in the hands of the 
teachers who were the ‘“ backbone of the Committee,’ nominated the 
children and superintended most of the centres, giving their time 
and labour ungrudgingly. The meals given were free dinners supplied on 
the five school days of every week beginning in December, and they 
were continued through the Christmas holidays. The supply ended at the 
beginning of March, the meals being discontinued then somewhat early in 
the year, partly because the teachers felt that if they went on with the work 
as a matter of course it might get to “be looked on as a part of their 
duties.” The total expenditure was £198 and the cost of each child’s 
dinner just under 1d. Mr. Foster considers that the organisation covered 
all the cases of distress. It was called into existence in order to meet a special 
need, and it is uncertain whether it will be revived next winter, or whether 
it will be replaced by another system. 


7. Leeds. 


137. We are informed by Mr. Packer, the Secretary of the Leeds Education 
Committee, that in that town £1,700 raised by “ special effort’ was spent 
last autumn and winter in providing meals for poor school children. This 
appears to have been done under the direction of a voluntary Committee 
presided over by the Lord Mayor. We do not find that any permanent 
organisation exists in Leeds except that in connection with St. Peter's Square 
Council School under the direction of Dr. William Hall, who, with the assistance 
and mainly at the expense of a philanthropic lady, has since August, 1903, 
fed scholars at that school in numbers varying from 60 to 200 for five days 
a week including holidays, except the long ones in the summer. The meals 
given have been dinners, substantial and varied in nature, and also breakfasts. 
The cost per head per meal has been about 2d., and in some cases the 
parents have contributed. Dr. Hall, who is an enthusiast on the subject of 
feeding, gave us a very graphic description of his study of the question with 
special reference to the great care taken by the Jews in the selection of 
suitable food and the extraordinary effect of this upon their children. He 
says it is not a question of hunger, but a question of “ underfeeding.” 


8. Bolton. 


138. At Bolton, asin many other towns, an attempt was made last autumn to 
consolidate the agencies for providing food, and to form a central organisation 
worked in connection with the Local Education Authority. The operations 
of the organisation thus formed were described to us by Mr. Wilkinson, 
the Director of Education for Bolton. Certain schools were used as centres 
and dinners were provided in them on four days in each week, Monday 
being omitted for the reason that the remains of Sunday’s food are then 
available in the children’s homes. The children were selected in the usual 
manner by the teachers, checked by the school attendance officers, and at 
the end of March there were 1,837 on the feeding list out of a total of some 
30,000 on the school books. A searching investigation was then made, and 
as the result the mumber was reduced by 1,113, 2.e. to 724, a somewhat 
startling and instructive reduction. Feeding was continued on a reduced 
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scale until 13th June when it ceased altogether. As part of the scheme it 
was decided to supply 1d. dinners to any children who desired to pay for 
them. This part of the scheme proved a failure, as only £1 3s. 7d. was, during 
the whole year, received for tickets sold. 


Well worked systems of breakfasts tor children exist at Bristol and at 
Brighton. | 


9. Bristol. 


139. At Bristol the work is in the hands'of the “ Children’s Help Society,”’ 
the Honorary Secretary of which, Miss A. E. Norris, described the system Norris (passim). 
followed. A previously existing system of $d. dinners has now been 
superseded by one of free breakfasts which are supplied on four mornings 
a week at the low cost of less than ‘8 of ald. each, and consist of porridge with 
milk and sugar, bread and treacle. The porridge was disliked at first, and Norris, 3,284- 
has even now not become popular in the homes, but it is very nourishing *292. 
for the children and its use prevents children coming who are not really 
in ‘need of food. The children are selected under the rule of the society 
which provides that—“ Necessitous children whose fathers are dead or in 
hospital or have been for some time out of work, or whose circumstances are 
deemed special by the local committee alone are eligible.” The ultimate Norris, 3384. 
selection of children isin the hand» of local Committees consisting of persons 
who may be expected to have intimate knowledge of the parents’ circum- 
stances, and there is an elaborate system of tickets under which the Norris, 3,311-9. 
individual children are admitted. 


10. Brighton. 


140. At Brighton there is a society called the “ Brighton Free Meals Society,”’ 
on behalf of which the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Lindsey, gave evidence before Lindsey (pas sim), 
us. This society, which has been in existence for some five years, was recon- 
stituted in November, 1904, and is now recognised by the Local Education 
Authority as a town organisation responsible for this branch of work. The 
Mayor issued the appeal for money, and some £254 was raised and ex- 
pended last season. The meals given are free breakiasts, which consist of 
hot milk with a currant roll and cost about 14d. a head. Care was taken 
in the final selection of the children, some 34 per cent. of the cases put forward 
as suitable by the teachers being rejected on closer investigation. The in- 
vestigation was made by three sets of persons, viz., Charity Organisation 
Society workers, Officers under the Sanitary Department of the Borough 
Council, and Police, the work in particular cases being assigned to one or 
other of these by the honorary secretary. The breakfasts began at the 
end of November and went on to the beginning of March including. the 
Christmas holidays. On an average 670 children were fed daily, the total } 
attendance in Brighton Schools being about 20,000. Mr. Lindsey states that Lindsey, 5852- 
in Brighton many mothers go out to work and thinks that a school res- 5860. 
taurant at which children could obtain a dinner for 1d. would be useful, though 
he is unable to say whether it would be a success. The question of co- 
operating with the Guardians to work the new Local Government Board Lindsey, 5849- 
Order was, he stated, under discussion. 5850. 


So far we have been describing cases in which the voluntary agencies them- 
selves provide the meals to be consumed by the children. We now 
proceed to mention two cases in which they give relief by orders upon 
food shops. 


11. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


141. At Newcastle-on-Tyne the “School Children Benevolent Fund,” which 
deals with the supply of boots and clothing as well as food, was estab- Goddard (passim), 
lished as long ago as 1884, Its work was described to us by the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Goddard, who was Clerk to the School Board from its commence- 
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ment in 1871 to its close in 1903, and is now Secretary to the Education 
Committee. The selection of children to receive coupons for food is leit 
absolutely in the hands of the head teachers who, as might be expected, differ 
greatly in the extent of the demands which they make upon the fund. 


Goddard, 3492-9 The coupons, which are of the value of either ld. or 2d., are filled up by the 


Goddard, 3648. 


Grant (passim). 


Grant, 6147- 
6151, 6181- 
6187. 


Grant, 6141. 
Grant, 6135. 


Pillow (passim). 


teacher with the name and age of the child, and of the tradesman or shop 
where they are to be presented. It will be seen that under this system 
there is really no security that the relief goes to the child to whom the 
coupon is given, and it depends upon the person serving in the shop 
where the coupon is presented, whether the food given in return for it is 
of a suitable character, or indeed whether food is given at all and not 
sweets or cigarettes. Mr. Goddard, while mentioning that there is little 
reason to think that the system is abused, admitted that the presentation 
of coupons to individual tradesmen might usefully be discontinued, and 
that other arrangements would be better for the children and more: satis- 
factory to the Committee. ) 


12. Hull. 


142. Not materially unlike the Newcastle system is that in force at Hull, 
under the auspices of the Hull School Children’s Help Society, which has 
been at work there since 1885. It is claimed by the Honorary Secretary, | 
Mr. Grant, that this society embraces all denominations in Hull and prac- 
tically succeeds in concentrating within itself all the effort in the direction 
of children’s feeding. The society has no official connection with the Local 
Education Authority, but its officers are permitted to enter the schools and 
see the children, and to arrange with the teachers for the distribution 
of the food coupons. Here, as at Newcastle, the teachers select the 
children without check by any other persons. If a teacher is found not to 
be using the tickets with which he is supplied the supply is suspended or 
reduced. If, on the other hand, he gets rid of all that are sent him, he has 
a further supply so far as the society are able to meet his demands. - 
Arrangements are made with a local temperance society for the supply 
by them at one or other of their centres of a children’s meal for 1d. on 
presentation of a specjal coupon, and the bulk of the relief is given 
through this agency. Other coupons of the value of 14d. are also issued 
which can be presented to other tradesmen, and in this case the security that 
they will be properly used is far from perfect. Mr. Grant mentioned a case 
in which a woman obtained six tickets and presented them with a request 
for half a pound of sausages. Her request was not granted, but this instance 
indicates how the coupons are or may be regarded. From 4 to 5 per cent. 
of the coupons issued are never presented at the shops. 


* 


13. Norwich. 


143. The arrangements existing at Norwich were described to us by 
Mrs. Pillow, the Chairman of the Committee under which they have 
been worked. Free dinners were given two or three times a week in 
the winter, but their restricted number did not admit of more than one 
meal a week being generally given to each needy child. The arrange- 
ments here owe their main interest to the fact that the Cookery Centres 
were used for providing the meals, and their preparation made an integral 
part of the Cookery Instruction given to the scholars in the Public 
Elementary Schools of the city. 


14, London. 


144. We have, as has been explained above, thought it best to report the 
above typical examples of the feeding work carried out in provincial towns 
before attempting to describe the method, or rather want of method, 
which ‘prevails in London. . In this, as in many other matters, the vastness 
of London, its unfortunate lack of a spirit of real local interest, and the 
ignorance which every Londoner shows of what is going on close to his own 
door make the ,effective organisation of a proper system for feeding school 
children a matter of exceeding difficulty. : 
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(a) Joint Committee on Underfed Children. 


145. A brave attempt to deal-with the problem on broad lines, and in a 
sane spirit has been made by the “Joint Committee on Underfed Children.” 
This body was originally created by the late London School Board in 1899, 
and began its work in 1900. It consisted of representatives sent by the 
London School Board, by other bodies interested in the work of board and 
voluntary schools, and by the chief agencies raising and spending funds 
for children’s meals. When the work of the London School Board was in 
1904 transferred to the London County Council the Joint Committee was con- 
tinued, and though not having the status of a Sub-Committee of the Council, it 
reports to the Council through the General Purposes Sub-Committee. It 
consists at present of four members of the London County Council, four 
representatives of the Committee of Representative Managers, one of the 
London Schools Dinner Association, and one of the Referee Fund, together 
with Sir Charles Elliott, a co-opted member of the Education Committee, as 
chairman. Under resolutions passed by the London School Board provision 
was made for the constitution of a Sub-Committee for each necessitous 
school or group of schools. These Sub-Committees, which are often referred 
to as “ Relief Committees,’ are charged with the duty of ascertaining 
the existence of any want in their schools, selecting the underfed children, 
and making the necessary arrangements for raising funds, and providing 
and distributing meals. It being thus assumed that there will be a Reliet 
Committee in existence in all necessitous London schools, whether council 
or voluntary, the duties of the Joint Committee over which Sir Charles 
Elliott presides are to receive the reports of the Relief Committees showing 
what they are doing, and to call attention to any defects in their selection of 
children or in their arrangements. The Joint Committee is further expected 
to help the Relief Committees to find sources which will supply the necessary 
funds, to see that the chief associations of supply have notice when 
distress is likely to outstrip their resources, and generally to keep the 
public informed of what is being done to provide relief for underfed children 
and to stimulate public interest in the work. It will thus be seen that the 
Joint Committee does not itself undertake to provide funds or to organise 
meals, but that it acts as an intermediary between the schools where 
help is needed and the bodies who raise money from the charitable public. 


Elliott (passim). 


Further, it aims at being the nucleus of all information, and through it the | 


London County Council in their capacity of Local Education Authority have 
the opportunity, now that they have the control of all the public elementary 
schools alike, of organising the whole system of the provision of meals for 
the school children. 


146. Sir Charles Elliott, in his evidence, and the Joint Committee in their 
Report for the Session of 1904-5 (a valuable paper, parts of which we 
have thought it useful to reprint in Appendix IX.), call attention to the 
following defects in the system as it now exists and make detailed proposals 
for meeting them. The defects are as follows :— 


1. The duty of the managers in respect of visiting the homes of the 
underfed has generally been imperfectly fulfilled. 


2. Full use has not been made of the information possessed by attendance 
officers. 


3. The care of the sub-Committees should not be confined to meals, 
but should be extended to the wants of boots and clothes. ‘ 


4, Meals should be provided on at least four days in the week, if not 
on all five school days. 


5. The Joint Committee should be invested with sufficient power to see 
that the system is properly carried out. 


6. Power should be taken to regulate the connection between charitable 
associations and the schools. 

7. The meals should be continued where found necessary through 
the year. , 


147. We were told by Mr. Blair, the Executive Officer of the London 
County Council, that the Joint Committee’s Report had been “received”? by 


411. F2 


Blair, 3667- 
3171. 


Blair, 3673-9. 
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the Council, but that he was unaware that any action had been taken upon it. 
Our attention has however. been drawn, just before the completion of our 
Report, to a Minute appearing on the Agenda of the Council for the 31st 
October, 1905, from which we gather that it has been decided to issue a cir- 
cular to the Managers of all Council Schools in London with a view to 
remedying the defects mentioned under heads (1), (2), (3), and (4) in the 
Joint Committee’s Report. We have printed the Minute at length in 
Appendix IX. We understand, further that the Council have determined to 
try the experiment of utilising the food cooked in certain selected cookery 
centres for providing dinners for children from neighbouring council schools, the 
expenditure incurred to be recovered from parents or from charitable funds. The 
lines upon which this experiment is to proceed would appear to be those 
indicated in Mr. Blair’s evidence, and the experiment is one to be watched 
with much interest. It will, however, even if successful, go but a small way 
towards solving the problem of providing school children’s meals, since 
the number of children who can be fed at each cookery centre is but small, 
and the centres are in many cases not situated where the need for meals 
exists. We print in Appendix X. the resolution of the County Council under 
which the experiment is to be tried. 


148. The defects referred to under heads (5) and (6) above are of vital impor- 
tance. It is clear that as matters stand the Joint Committee, with the 
best intentions in the world and however sound may be the plan upon 
which it desires to administer the feeding organisations, is powerless to 
carry out the system prescribed. It does not lie within the terms of our 
reference to recommend the London County Council to invest the Joint 
Committee, whether as now constituted or after reconstitution upon a 
wider basis, with the necessary powers to enforce its rules upon the managers 
and teachers of the London schools. But we are convinced that unless and 
until the Council take up the matter, and provide means by which full 
information as to what is being done in each school is sent to some central body 
and the due observance of rules is secured, there cannot be any approxi- 
mation to an efficient system of school children’s meals in London. The 
information sent to the central body should include full details as to the 
money received at the schools for providing meals, and the manner in 
which the money is spent. Any offers of food tickets from religious or 
philanthropic societies or persons should be reported, and when possible 
these offers should not be accepted until they have been considered by the 
central body. 


149. The following summary indicates the extent to which feeding has 
been carried since 1900, when the Joint Committee came into existence, 
in the London Board Schools (now London County Council schools). The 
figures do not include children fed in the Voluntary Schools. 





—— Average number of children fed. | Average number of meals provided. 
1900-1 - -| 18,857 (weekly). - -  -  -| Not recorded. 
1901-80 eine 200 mt oir hy, * apes OnaL Oo wermelae. 
1909-3) ao) | Soo05 meee ee or ee 
1903-4 - - | 23,842 ¥s . - - - | 56,109 » 
190425) 0 oe ee eG 08k, are Tide tated Babhe 66,006, 








Returns which have been obtained by the Joint Committee for the year 
1904-05 show that while the weekly average of children fed was, as appears 
by the above table, 26,951, the total number of individual children who at 
one time or another received food during the same period was 40,432. 


Complete statistical information.as regards the feeding done in London 
voluntary schools is not obtainable ;-the returns made to the Joint Com- 
raittee comprised only thirty-one voluntary schools showing 3,702 individual 
children with a weekly average of 2,940. | | pide 
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150. During the period 1904—5, the number of days on which meals were, 


given in the council schools was on an average 2% each week, the same number as 
in the previous year. Sixteen schools gave meals on only one day per week, 
ninety gave them on two, sixty-one on three, forty-one on more than three. 
The number of weeks during which the meals were given was, however, 
slightly greater than before, partly because of the lateness of Haster (the 
usual time of closing), and partly because some schools began earlier on account 
of severe distress. Forty-four schools provided meals during ten weeks or 
less, ninety-one from eleven to fifteen weeks, sixty-three from sixteen to 
twenty weeks, and ten for over twenty weeks. Last year only one school 
continued the meals for a period exceeding twenty weeks. The average 
duration of the feeding was thirteen and ‘a quarter weeks against twelve 
and a half weeks in 1903-04. 


151. The Joint Committee have not failed to point out the weakness of an 
arrangement under which in the majority of these schools the meals are con- 
fined to three days or even less per week. The practice of giving them on 
two days or even on one only seems to be mainly confined to London. It 
must lead to large expenditure of money with little, if any, benefit to 
the children. We deal with this matter later on in our Report. Meanwhile 
we are glad to note that it is already engaging the attention of the London 
County Council, as shewn by the Minute referred to above. 


152. We had the advantage of receiving oral evidence from no less than four 
members of the Jomt Committee. Sir Charles Elliott, the chairman, gave 
us a full account of its operations. We also heard three other members, 
viz. Mr. T. EH. Harvey, a member of the London County Council, 
Mrs. Wilton Phipps, a representative of the Committee of Representative 
Managers, who spoke chiefly about the meals supplied in the Cripple Schools, 
and Mrs. Burgwin, who represented the Referee Fund. 


153. We have seen then that the function of the Joint Committee is to 
organise and supervise. It does not itself provide funds to pay for children’s 
meals, or conduct the supply of the meals in the schools. 


(b) “The Referee Fund.” 


154. By far the largest agency for providing funds is “‘ The Referee Child- 
ren’s Free Breakfast and Dinner Fund’? commonly known as “The Referee 
Fund.” This is a fund’ raised annually through the agency of the Referee 
newspaper and has been in continuous existence for twenty-five years. It 
ewes its success in the main to two persons, Mrs. Burgwin and Mr. G. R. 
Sims, and Mrs. Burgwin gave us an interesting account of the manner in 
which it came into existence and the methods by which Mr. Sims obtains 
for it the constant support of a very large and varied body of subscribers. 
Last year he asked for an increase of £1,000 in the income and got it. He 
asked for £4,000 and the amount received was £4,042 5s. 4d.. There 
are no working expenses whatever. The whole of the money received is 
paid over to persons and agencies who supply children’s meals. There is a 
distinguished committee consisting of members representing various interests 
and denominations, but the administration is practically in the hands of 
Mrs. Burgwin who acts as Honorary Secretary and Honorary Treasurer. She 
claims that she “really knows the schools of London.” No special con- 
ditions are attached to a grant. Mrs. Burgwin is Superintendent of the 
London County Council Schools for the Mentally and Physically Defective, and 
takes special care that the needs of these schools are not overlooked in 
the distribution of the money. There is a special agency for supplying 
meals to the schools for the physically defective which is described below. 
There is not at present any similar agency for the schools for the mentall 


Burgwin (passim). 


Burgwin, 264, 
319-321. 


defective, but Mrs. Burgwin is able to say that “no child should be P38” 354 


hungry in a special school because every teacher has a grant if necessary.” 


155. The Referee Fund makes grants not only to the schools in which the 
meals are supplied and to the agencies which immediately supply them, but also to 
the large central agencies under whom and with whose assistance the agencies 
at the schools are worked. This fact has to be borne in mind when an 
attempt 1s made to ascertain the actual expenditure now going on in London 


Burgwin, 271-9. 


Diggle, 2040- 
2053. 


Diggle (passa). 


2148-9. 


Diggle, 2080. 


Diggle, 2081-4. 


Diggle, 2032, 
2147, 


Diggle, 2019. 


Stirling, 683-4. 


Stirling, 702-712, 


751-2. 
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on the feeding of children. We shall find, for instance, that the “ London 
Schools Dinner Association ”’ itself receives a grant from the Referee Fund, 
and that the amounts which it shows in its report as raised by the schools 
in the shape of local subscriptions are largely made up of grants received 
from the Referee Fund. | 


(c) The London Schools Dinner Association. 


156. Next in importance to the Referee Fund as an agency for providing 
funds is the ‘‘ London Schools Dinner Association,” which not only finds money 
but also, though not itself actually organising the meal supply, undertakes 
before making a grant to see that there is a responsible Committee in 
existence for administering it, and further interferes if anything abnormal 
as regards the conduct of the meals is brought to its notice. The Association 
has been in existence for sixteen years. It was formed in 1889 as the result 
of action taken by the London School Board on the question of under- 
feeding and absorbed into itself six or seven previously existing agencies. 
It was, until the London School Board ceased to exist in 1904, worked in 
close connection with that body, Mr. Diggle who was chairman of the 
London School Board in 1889, being the first chairman of the Association. 
He has continued to the present time to work in that capacity for the 
Association, and himself described to us its method of working. The income of 
the Association for the last two years has been slightly under £2,000 per 
annum, derived entirely from voluntary contributions, including last year, 
one of £50 from the Referee Fund, and one of £100 from the City Parochial 
Foundation. Some difficulty is found in raising the money required for the 
expenditure of the year, but the Association is able to state that hitherto no 
application for help has ever beenrefused. Mr. Diggle called attention to the 
difficulty of getting in money to meet expenditure at the time of year when it 


is heaviest. He says :— 
‘* As a rule work never begins until sometime towards the end of November. When the 
wage-earning people on small wages are thrown out the pinch comes upon us. They have 


no reserve to fall back upon. Then you come to February, when the better class of people 
who have larger reserves are beginning perhaps to sell parts of their furniture, to pawn, and 
so on. They begin to feel the pinch then. By. that time the stream of charity is 
very difficult to tap; it has really ceased to flow. It is at Christmas time that you hope 
to get people quickened. A fortnight’s really bad cold weather will bring money, but 
when the bright or mild muggy weather comes, you may as well appeal to the air.” 


The principle of the Association is to secure the formation of a sub- 
stantial local Committee and then to leave it free as to details. 


(d) The Destitute Children’s Dinners Socrety. 


157. The only other agency which extends its work in providing funds 
to the whole of London is the ‘‘ Destitute Children’s Dinners Society.” 
This society, whose working was described to us by Mr. Stirling, one of 
the members of the Executive Committee, has been in existence about 
forty years, and was unable to join in the amalgamation which brought 
into being the “London Schools Dinners Association,’ in consequence 
of its having among its cardinal rules one requiring that in every child’s 
dinner, in the provision of which it helps, there shall be “‘ meat in the pro- 
portion of not less than three ounces without bone.” This rule is not en- 
forced to the letter, but the society insists strictly upon a proportion of 
not less than two ounces of meat per dinner. Another point which differen- 
tiates this society from that last described is the rule which requires that 
the children shall pay “a sum not exceeding one penny” for each 
dinner. The amount which it is expected that children should actually 
pay is $d., and the accounts of the society for 1903-4 show receipts to 
the amount of £377 from this source. Some considerable part of this money 
is no doubt contributed by the children, but much of it is also in all pro- 
bability attributable to payments made on the children’s behalf out of 
funds derived from charitable sources or by persons who pay for their dinners. 
The expenditure of the society in 1903-4 amounted to about £1,050, and 
the annual income fell short of this sum by nearly £200, the difference 
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being made up by the use of a legacy. Grants were made to thirty-six centres, 

and, as a rule, the dinners at these were supplied only twice a week. The Stirling, 730, 707, 
choice of the children is left entirely in the hands of the local Committees. /°7; 

The aim of the society is shown in its first rule—viz., that the diet of school 

children should be improved by their being ‘“‘ enabled to purchase a good Stirling, 683. 
dinner once a week or oftener at a price not exceeding 1d. per meal.”’ 


(e) The Relief Committees. 


158. In order to enable us to form some opinion of the actual working of the 
Relief Committees established under the Joint Committee on Underfed 
Children as stated above in the London schools, we called as witnesses three 
ladies who are school managers and members of Relief Committees, Miss’ 
Frere (Tower Street Council School, Seven Dials), Miss Warry, (Northey 
Street Council School, Limehouse), and Miss Wrigley (Sirdar Road Council 
School, North Kensington), as well as four head teachers, Mrs. Humm 
(Cooks Ground Council School, Chelsea), Miss Ling (Ponton Road Council 
School, Nine Elms), Mr. Meek (Waterloo Road Council School, near 
Waterloo Station), and Mr. Shovelier (“‘ Chaucer’? Council School, Ber- 
mondsey.) Their evidence disclosed the widest divergences both of principle 
and. practice alike in the mode of supplying meals and in the admission 
of children to receive them. 


159. Of the schools covered by this evidence that in which the largest Shovelier(passim). 
amount of feeding has been done is the “‘ Chaucer”’ Council School in Bermondsey. 
This is a large school of three departments, with an average of 1,357 on 
the rolls, and the returns for 1904-5 show that the weekly average number 
fed was 501, and that no less than 863 individual children received meals at. 
one time or another during the winter. Nor does this at all represent the full 
amount of relief given in the shape of meals, for Mr. Shovelier, who spoke 
for the Boys Department only, told us that a good many of the children 
not fed through the school are receiving food through other agencies, Shovelier,5175-7. 
and indicated that in selecting children he would give the preference to 
those who, not being within the care of some religious association, would be Shovelier, 5173. 
unlikely to get a meal given them elsewhere. There is nominally a Relief 
Committee for this school, but it “acts through the head teachers,” Shovelier, 5149. 
who do not even take common action as regards the children of the same 
families, but work quite separately. Mr. Shovelier prepares at the beginning Shovelier, 5153-7. 
of each season an elaborate statement of particulars as to the circumstances 
of each family, but he admits that he cannot get more than an idea of the Shovelier, 5130-9 
earnings in each case. He also tries to impress on the boys that they ought 
not to take free meals unless they really need them. He says, however, Shovelier, 5190-1. 
that practically all the children in the school, except possibly 5 per cent, Shovelier, 5143-5. 
would apply for free meals. The neighbourhood is exceedingly poor; 
still, it is very curious that the boys can get loose pence to spend on sweets ghovelier 5189-5 
and on cigarettes. The dinners are supplied at two centres, one receiving eras 
assistance from the ‘‘ London Schools Dinner Association,”’ the other from the 
““Destitute Children’s Dinners Society.’’ The Association and the Society respec- 
tively make grants to each of these centres, and the centres also receive 
payments through the head teachers for each meal supplied to the scholars ; 
these payments in the main beirg derived from grants made to the head Shovelier. 5193 
teachers by Mrs. Burgwin out of the “ Referee’ Fund. psa 


160. Sirdar Road Council School, North Kensington, is situated in an Wricley ass 
extremely poor neighbourhood. It is a large school in three departments with — sae: 
1,054 children on the roll, and the returns to the Joint Committee on Underfed 
Children showed that in 1904-05 a weekly average of 232 children, representing 
some 405 individual children received food. This number. was distri- 
buted pretty evenly between the three departments. The returns made to us 
by the head master differ to some extent from these, showing that about 
800 children received food relief. This, however, includes the children in the 
adjoining school for mentally defective children which is not included in the 
Joint Committee’s return. We have not had the advantage of hearing any wyisley. 4777 
of the head teachers of this school, but Miss Wrigley is one of the managers’ L78ticbske) wus: 
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and she told us that though there is a Relief Committee it only meets to 


_ transact’ formal business, and- the selection of children for free meals is left 


Wrigley, 4807- 
4813. 


altogether to the head teachers. She has no personal knowledge as to how 
the selection is carried out. The Relief Committee has never, it appears, 
attempted to intervene in the matter, but Miss Wrigley thinks that it could 
not usefully do so, and that no real good could be done except through 
the medium of thoroughly trained workers. The children from this school 
mostly receive their meals at the St. Clement’s Hall, Mary Place. This 
centre receives grants from the London Schools Dinner Association and the 
Referee Fund, as well as some other voluntary contributions, and it charges 
2d. per meal to the scholars attending from Sirdar Road School. The pay- 
ments for defraying this charge are made out of the school feeding fund, 


‘which, in its turn, is made up entirely of grants from the London Schools 


Ling (passim). 


Ling, 5059-5062. 


Ling, 5065-9. 


Meek, 4934-9. 


Meek, 4951-9. 


Meek, 4945. 


Meek, 4947-4950. 


Meck, 4922. 


Humm (passim). 


Dinner Association and the Referee Fund. 


161. Another school in which feeding is carried on upon an extensive scale is 
Ponton Road Council School, Nine Elms. This is an infants’ school with 
an average of 171 children on the roll, of whom 100 are returned as having 
received food in 1904-05 with a weekly average of 79. There is a Relief Com- 
mittee, but practically the selection of children is done by the head mistress 
and a benevolent lady who lives close by and takes a great interest in. the 
school, This lady employs a nurse who is able to give very valuable help 
in the selection of children needing food. She also, at her own expense, 
daily provides soup, which is prepared at her own house and sent in to the 
school where the children consume it. The expenditure on food for the year 
(which is returned as £9 1s. 3d.) does not, therefore, at all indicate the real 
extent. of the feeding, and the case is one of a quite exceptional character. 
Miss Ling gave us a graphic account of the improper feeding which is rife 
in the children’s homes. This is much in evidence from the ‘‘ lunches” which 
they bring with them to consume at the recreation interval in the middle of 
morning school. She gave as instances “‘ Great lumps of stringy salt beef,” 
given to an infant of three, besides certain compounds known as “ mince”’ and 
“faggot stew,” 


162. The Waterloo Road Council School is not far from the Johanna Street 
Council School which has of late earned a certain notoriety. It is on the border 
line between the boroughs of Lambeth and of Southwark. There is a Relief 
Committee transacting formal business, but the selection of the children 
for meals is practically in the hands of the head teachers. The school has 
three departments, with a total average roll of 969. . Of these 405 
separate children were fed in 1904-05 with a weekly average of 318. The 
numbers were evenly distributed between the three departments, and this 
no doubt, was largely due to the fact that the head teachers meet and confer 
as to all the cases. Mr. Meek gave an example of the usefulness of this 
practice. A child was being fed in the girls’ department whose brother 
in the boys’ department had £5 in the school bank. She was, of course, 
struck off the list. We may note in passing that in the neighbouring 
Johanna Street School the number fed in the boys’ department (137) was 
more than three times that fed in the girls’ department (39). Mr. Meek keeps 
careful records as to all the children fed which are available for reference, 
and besides having regard to the school bank already referred to, he has a sys- 
tem of a periodical playground census at the dinner hour extended sometimes 
o the neighbouring market in the New Cut, from which he learns much 
as to the resources available for a scholar’s midday meal. The children 
go for their meals to one or other of two centres according to the situation 
of their homes, those in Southwark go to Collingwood Street in connection 
with the West Southwark Children’s Dinner Fund, those in Lambeth to the 
Johanna Street Soup Kitchen in connection, with the North Lambeth 
Poor Children’s Fund. Mr. Meek states that it has been possible to feed all 


applicants who have made good their cases, and that his school has never been 
short of meals. ~ 


163. The last of our head teacher witnesses was Mrs. Humm, who is head- 
mistress of Cook’s Ground Council School, Chelsea. This school had in 1904-5 
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an average of 1,192 on the rolls of its three departments, and it returned 

a weekly average of six children as having been fed, representing thirty 

individual cases, a remarkable contrast to the schools hitherto mentioned. 

No doubt the school is in a better neighbourhood than those, but Mrs. Humm Humm, 5204-5. 
states that very few children indeed come from good homes. The careful 
management of the feeding is due to a Relief Committee which meets weekly 

and carries out its work efficiently, the local managers. who have seats upon 

it co-operating cordially with the teachers. The same Relief Committee Humm, 5229- 
works with almost similar results at the Marlborough Road Council School, 5232. 

not far off. The plan is thatthe teachers report to the Relief Committee any 

cases in which they have reason’ to think that food is needed, and these are 

dealt with by the Relief Committee, one or other of whose members (not 

a teacher) undertakes a personal investigation. Out of 390 children in the 

girls’ department forty-one were in 1904-5 reported as prima facie in need of 

relief. Of these forty-one, ten girls were eventually fed. Mrs. Humm believes Humm, 5207, 
that all the children who need it are fed, though she mentioned an isolated 5218-5222. 
case in which the Relief Committee refused to feed, on the ground that the 

family ought to go into the workhouse, and the teachers eventually fed the Humm, 5261-6. 
children themselves. No doubt the successful administration 1s largely due 

to the fact that many of the members of the Relief Committee live close Humm, 53013. 
by and can be called in at 1 moment’s notice. 


164. The work done by Miss Frere at Tower Street Council School in Seven 
Dials, has been often referred to by persons who have written upon the under- 
feeding question. She described to us how she has been able at this 
school, which is of manageable size (only an average of 316 on the roll) 
though situated in the very poor neighbourhood of Seven Dials, to reduce what frere, 470. 
was at one time a large number of children receiving food to the present very 
small number, viz., nineteen for last winter, with a weekly average of nine. 
There is no Relief Committee here; Miss Frere practically keeps the whole Frere, 487-9. 
matter in her own hands. She claims that the scholars are just as healthy 
and as well able to do their lessons as when she fed sixty a day, and her main Frere, 536-9. 
point is that the families should be helped to obtain work and independence, 
and that it is a mistake to feed the children except as a purely temporary 
expedient, while more permanent provision for their needs is being made. 
With this principle in view she and two friends working with her pay 
systematic visits to the homes and endeavour to help the parents. She admits, 
however, that in many cases her efforts have been unsuccessful, and that the 
children who were formerly fed are just as poor as before; only she thinks that Frere, 577-590. 
the free dinners were really of no use. She admits, too, that the teachers 
donot agree with her method of treatment and would like to see feeding 
again introduced. The few meals given in the school are provided at Frere, 657-661. 
Lockhart’s Cocoa Rooms, and are paid for out of a special fund collected by 
Miss Frere for general use in the school. No help is asked from any of the Frere, 605-614. 
central associations. 


165. Miss Warry, who has for some fourteen years been a manager of Warry (passim). 
Northey Street Council School, Limehouse, and has lived for more than twenty 
years in Limehouse, gave us interesting evidence as to the system adopted at 
that school, which has an average roll of 770 in the three departments, and 
returns ninety-six scholars as fed in 1904-5, with an average weekly rate 
of thirty. There is no regular school meal provided here, but the teachers 
supply hot milk and bread to any child inreal need ofit. This food is usually 
given in the course of the morning to children who report that they have had 
no breakfast. The plan followed is that the children come and tell the head Warry, 6238-9. 
teacher privately when they are in need of food, and Miss Warry is satisfied 
that all the children in real need get fed. There is a Relief Committee, 
but as a matter of fact the head teachers decide when a child is to be fed, 
and Miss Warry by her intimate knowledge of the homes is able to prevent 
abuse. She quoted an instance showing how she is able to control the feeding, Warry, 6238. 
and how readily applicants would appear if it were announced that a regular 
meal was provided. 


“The headmaster said, * We are giving that boy food.’ I said, ‘I do not know much about 
the case; I will inquire.’ I went down and said to the headmistress, ‘ You have a sister 
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here of the boy so and so?’ ‘ Yes,’ she said; ‘ they do not require food.’ I saw the girl ; 
she was well dressed, with good boots on. I said, ‘why is your brother having breakfast ¢” 
She said, ‘he ‘will not stop at home for breakfast; he runs away and comes to school.’ 
So his name was taken off.’’ 


166. Miss Warry also mentioned how she has seen children, who have just 
been making payments into the school bank, going in afterwards to a free dinner 
in the neighbourhood. The mothers in this part of London are not much out at 
work, and can therefore provide home meals. The facilities for getting break- 
fast at a neighbouring school are said to be much relied upon by the mothers 
who send as many children as they can to school breakfasts and stay in bed 
themselves. In support of the plan followed at Northey Street she says :— 


“We claim that in our bread and milk scheme there is no attraction. There is nothing to 
make people come in crowds. It supplies real need and immediate need. Poor people 
do not consider that milk is a food. They think that it is only a drink. The milk and bread 
do not stop the feeding at home, but the children have had something nourishing.’ 


167. Mr. Harvey, sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall, who is a member of the 
London County Council and of the Joint Committee on Underfed Children, as well 
as manager and member of the Relief Committee at Baltic Street Council School, 
also strongly pressed the advantages of giving food in the form of milk. He, 
however, would give only fresh milk (not tinned milk as supplied at Northey 
Street), and he would like to see it given universally in all schools to all 
children irrespective of their parents’ ability to pay. In advocating this Mr. 
Harvey says :— . 


“T think it has an important advantage, in not appearing to the parent to be supplying 
food. Fortunately, or unfortunately, milk is not considered to be a food, and parents certainly 
would not feel relieved of the responsibility of providing breakfast because tne children were 
going to get milk at eleven o’clock.” . | 


168. Mr. Harvey feels strongly the need of strengthening the hands of the 
Joint Committee in dealing with the underfeeding problem in London, and is fully 
alive to the waste of resources which has been going on in some schools, especially 
where the meals are only given on one or two days in the week, and an attempt 
is made to relieve insufficiently a large number of children. 3 


(f) Other Agencies.—(i) Deptford Breakfasts. 


169. A notable instance showing how lightly new schemes for feeding are 
taken up, put into operation, and dropped againin London, quite without 
reference to the existing permanent organisations, and even without the knowledge 
of the Joint Committee on Underfed Children as at present constituted, was 
given to us by the Rev. J. Gregory Mantle, the Minister in charge of the 
Deptford Wesleyan Mission. We give the account of the starting of his 
breakfast fund in his own words :-— 


“Tt originated through the extreme poverty of the children in the district. The fact was 
brought to my notice through a Blackheath solicitor; that is to say the concrete fact that 
led to my taking immediate steps in the matter. He asked me whether I knew that a boy 
going to one of the Deptford schools had fainted during the school hours, and that he was so 
long in recovering that the doctor took him home and found that he had not had any 
food for two days. That may be an exaggeration, but that was the statement that was made. 
At any rate the boy had not had any food, and the fainting was the result of want of nourish- 
ment. I immediately went to the schools and found that about half the fathers of the children 
were out of employment, and that consequently, on the evidence of the school managers and 
teachers, there was a great deal of suffering among the children. In one school I found 
that out of 576 scholars there were no fewer than 254 whose fathers were out of work, and 
I went to the other schools and I found that the proportion was about the same in all 
the Deptford schools. Immediately that I discovered that I set this piece of machinery in 
operation.” 


This occurred in November, 1904, and from December 6th for seventeen weeks 
free breakfasts were given on five days a week to some 1,400 children sent 
in by the school teachers to whom Mr. Mantle and his agents gave the tickets 
for distribution. The breakfast cost about 1d. per head, and each child 
received a mug of coffee with milk, a roll and a piece of cheese, Of this Mr. 
Mantle says :— 

“That is rather a strange meal, but I am very fond of cheese myself and it was my 
choice that we should give the children the cheese. . We found that it was an exceedingly 


popular addition to the roll, and we gave them the cheese right through the seventeen wee 
that we continued the breakfasts. They always enjoyed it very much.” 
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170. The cost was between £400 and £500, which Mr. Mantle raised without Mantle, 2471. 
difficulty from friends to whom he appealed. He did not ask for grants from _ 
any of the recognised feeding organisations, and indeed had no knowledge of Se ae 
the work they were doing in connection with the very schools the children Bein ansa 
of which were attending his breakfasts. Mr. Mantle says that there was last 
winter exceptional distress in Deptford, which still continued when he gave 
his evidence in June. The number of children fed was as large at the end Mantle, 2491. 
of the time as at the beginning, but when the breakfasts stopped there was 
no other similar agency to take their place. Mantle, 2481, 


We have endeavoured to obtain evidence from some of the larger 
philanthropic organisations which might be expected to come into touch with 
the subject of our reference, and amongst these were the Salvation Army and 
the Ragged School Union. 


(i1.) Salvation Army. 


171. Mr. Rowe, who holds the position of Lieut-Colonel in the Salvation Rowe (passim). 
Army, described to us the elaborate system under which the poorer parts of 
London are mapped out into twenty-four ‘‘ Slum districts,” each with a “depot” 
consisting of a small hall and living house and kitchen where food can 
be prepared. In each of these slum districts reside two women who visit 
from house to house, and at each depot children’s breakfasts are provided 
on five mornings in the week (exclusive of Saturday and Sunday) consisting 
of cocoa with milk and currant-rolls, and costing about lid. per head. Any 
child may have this on payment of a }d., and children who are too poor 
to pay are admitted on tickets supplied to them by the visitors. . This 
system, with slight variations, extends to all the large provincial towns also, — 
and in the winter of 1904-5 nearly 750,000 breakfasts were given altogether. 
In the London slum districts over 1,000 individual children were fed daily at 
a total cost for the season of £390. Probably about half of these paid the 
4d., and the rest were free. Much importance is attached by the Salvation 
Army authorities to the payment of this}d. They advocate a charge, however on 
small, to be made. to those who can afford it, but in periods of acute distress P°V® 279°. 
they relax the rule, and at all times they see that no child who cannot pay 
is refused breakfast. The organisation is worked quite independently of 
other agencies, but information is welcomed and care is taken not top. osss 
occupy ground already covered. | ? 6B. ee 


(u1.) Ragged School Union. 


172. From the evidence of Mr. John Kirk, the Secretary of the Ragged 
School Union, we gathered that the part now taken by this society in the feeding _. ; 
of school children in London and the surrounding district is confined to the pees (psesana 
provision of buildings, plant, and service for the supply of meals, and to 
the catering for the meals, payment for the food being made by the persons 
selecting and sending the children, and the funds being for the most part 
derived from the associations already mentioned. Mr. Kirk has had much 
experience, having worked in connection with the London Vegetarian 
Association as well as with the two chief Dinner Associations. He thinks that 
some payment, however small, ought to be obtained from parents wherever x34. 3993-4 
possible. 


~ iv.) Holborn School Dinners and Aid Committee. 


173. It has already been mentioned that one of the difficulties in the way 
ofa satisfactory organisation for London lies in the deplorable absence of local 
interest. An attempt to get over this difficulty has been made by Mrs. pipain (passim) 
Dibdin, who described to us the lines upon which the “Holborn School 
Dinners and Aid Committee” is now being worked. This Committee aims 
at providing for the needs of the children in all the public elementary schools 
in the Borough of Holborn, it unites in one common effort all the clergy 
and ministers of the various religious denominations in the borough, and 
appeals for the sympathy and assistance of the Mayor and Corpcration 
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and of the borough citizens. Under the scheme the Central Committee 
receives any grants made by the Referee Fund and the London School 
Dinners Association, and also collects the local contributions, holding for | 
this purpose an annual concert in the Town Hall, which is mainly got up by 
the teachers, and at which the Mayor attends in state. It sees that sub- 
Committees composed of teachers, managers and other persons are constituted 
for each of the separate schools, and that due provision is made for the 
investigation of all the applications put forward for free meals, using for 
this purpose the knowledge of the teachers and school attendance officers, 
and information derived from visits paid to the children’s homes by paro- 
chial and special visitors. Mrs. Dibdin claims that under this system over- 
lapping is impossible, and she hopes at an early date to do entirely without 
the help of any of the central funds, relying solely on Holborn subscriptions. 
She is of opinion that a similar plan, adopted in other London boroughs, 
might have equally satisfactory results, and the proposal is well worthy 
of consideration. No doubt, however, Holborn with its small number of five 
or six necessitous schools and its considerable proportion of wealthy 
residents stands in a somewhat exceptional position among the London 
Boroughs. It should be added that the authorities of one of the Holborn 
schools, that at Tower Street, already referred to, stand aloof from Mrs. 
Dibdin’s Committee, and that her Committee does not work in co-operation 
with the Joint Committee on Underfed Children. 


174. Possibly the germ of borough associations similar to Mrs. Dibdin’s may 
be found in such organisations as the Southwark Free Meals Association, and 
the two associations existing in the old School Board division of Lambeth, 
viz., the East Lambeth Teachers’ Association and the North Lambeth 
Poor Children’s Fund. We should mention here that movements for setting 
on foot organisations for feeding school children within the limits of London 
Boroughs are already in progress in Poplar and St. Pancras. 


175. Besides the feeding associations whose basis is locality, there are others 
whose basis is religious denomination. A great many such exist round particular 
churches and chapels, but as a rule these do not do any special work for 
children, helping them only incidentally in the ordinary course of supplying 
food to needy families. . , | 


(v.) Jewish Feeding Associations. 


176. The Jews have in London special organisations for providing meals for 
Jewish school children. The largest of these is the ‘‘ Jewish Children’s Penny 
Dinner Association,” which organises the supply of meals for Jewish 
children residing in the City, Whitechapel, Spitalfields and St. George’s-in- 
the-East. In this district.is collected the main part of the Jewish population 
of London, and besides the very large “Jews Free Schools” there are 
several council schools which are attended almost exclusively by Jewish 
children. Mrs. Adler described to us the working of this large central organisa- 
tion, and also told us of five other smaller agencies which deal with the 
needs of Jewish schools in different parts of London. It is matter of common 
knowledge that the Jewish mothers take more care ot their children, 
especially in the matter of food, than Gentile mothers. Still there are many 
cases where school meals are considered to be needed to supplement what 
can be done at home, and in the year ending the 31st December, 1904, nearly 
72,000 meals were given by the Penny Dinner Association alone, without 
reckoning a large number of breakfasts. Even this number Mrs. Adler 
would like to see augmented, for she considers that there are children still 
actually going hungry. The selection of children to receive free meals is 
made by the school managers with the assistance of visiting ladies except: 
at the ‘Jews Free School” where the enormous numbers have hitherto pre- 
vented the possibility of any proper selection. Any child who pays a penny 
may have a dinner, and this privilege is used to an appreciable extent, 
as the accounts show that £33 1ls. 2d. was received last year from this 
source. In some of the West End Jewish schools the dinners provided were 
largely paid for by the children. i | | 
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(vi.) Roman Catholics, 


177. Thinking that there might exist among the Roman Catholics in London Beckley, 2152-4, 
some central agency similar to that described above, we applied to the 2214-6. 
Secretary of the Westminster Diocesan Education Fund for information, and 
at his instance Rev. F. C. Beckley attended to give evidence. It ap- 
peared, however, that there is no central Roman Catholic organisation 
for this purpose, and Father Beckley’s evidence was, consequently, confined 
to details respecting the systems of school meals followed in certain schools 
in the Kast End of London, of which he has personal knowledge. 


15. Agencies for Meals in Special Schools. 


178. Our reference in its terms directs us to enquire as to the provision of 
meals for children at ‘‘ Public Elementary Schools.” It is open to question 
whether this term includes the Special Schools which are now provided 
in the larger towns of England for blind and deaf children and for children 
who are defective, whether mentally or physically. So far as these 
institutions are of a residential character, both boarding and lodging the 
scholars, they are plainly outside the scope of our inquiry. We considered, 
however, that where they are day schools we might usefully hear evidence 
as to any systems in operation for supplying meals. | 


179. There exists in London a special agency for looking alter the well-being 
of the children in the schools for the physically defective, which may for 
convenience be referred to as the “Cripple Schools.” This agency 1s 
known as the ‘‘Cripple Children’s Training and Dinner Society” and 
Mrs. Wilton Phipps, who is chairman and hon. secretary of the Dinner sub- Phipps, 1-134. 
Committee of this society, described to us how the meals are worked. It 
appears that in every cripple school in London (there are now sixteen of them 
with about 1,100 children), a mid-day dinner varied in character and con- 
sisting of two courses is provided, and this dinner is partaken of prac- 
tically by every child in attendance. The cost of this meal per head for 
food material only is just under 2d., and the entire cost including wages is 
about 22d. The Special Schools, at any rate those of recent construc- 
tion, are built with kitchens, and no charge is made to the society, 
for fuel. The cost is borne partly by subscriptions, but mostly by parents’ 
payments of 2d. per meal, these being collected as a rule daily in 
advance at the children’s homes by the nurse when she calls in the morning , 
to fetch the children in the ambulance. It is only seldom that any difficulty | 
is made about payment. Cases where the parent cannot pay the whole or | 
part of the charge are carefully investigated by a manager and decided by Phipps, 19-20. 
the Dinner sub-Committee. Only about 3 per cent. of the children receive 
the meals free, and there are an appreciable number who are admitted. 
at half-price. The teachers have no responsibility for the meals, their PhPpps, 76-88. 
places in the interval between morning and afternoon lessons being taken by Phipps, 107-112 
voluntary helpers. It is under consideration to apply a similar system to Phipps, 55. 
the day schools for the blind and the deaf and the mentally defective.* 


180. The oral evidence adduced to us shows that a very similar system to Norris, 3372- 
that described above exists in the Special Schools at Bristol, and in the 3383. 
schools for the mentally defective at Manchester. Miss Dendy called atten- Wyatt, 2848- 
tion to the facility with which the payments of parents for their children’s oes R67o8 
meals in the Special Schools in Manchester were collected all through the 5693-4, 5698— 
period of the greatest distress there, and used it in illustration of her con- 5711. 
tention that many of the parents who get free meals for their children in the 


ordinary schools could quite well pay for them if they chose to do so. 











* On Ist August, 1905, a resolution was passed by the London County Council according 
facilities for mid-day meals in all Special Schools for the blind and deaf, on the understanding that 
in no case is the food actually to be paid for by the Council. The organisation of these dinners 
has been undertaken by the Blind and Deaf After-care Committee, and is to follow the same 
lines as that in the Cripple Schools described above. - | 
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III. Distripution oF AGENCIES THROUGH THE COUNTRY. 


181. Details as to the constitution, work, income and expenditure of the 
various Feeding Agencies in England and Wales will be found in Appendix II. 


1. County Boroughs. 


182. The returns there given show that in the County Boroughs feeding 
agencies exist in fifty-five out of the total number of seventy-one. The total — 
number of agencies reported is seventy-seven, and of these forty-one are per- 
manent, fifteen are new, that is to say have only been one year or less 
in existence, and the remaining twenty-one are of an intermittent char- 
acter. In fifty-three County Boroughs there are agencies working generally 
among the school children ; in two others there are only agencies confining 
their efforts to particular schools. The County Boroughs in which no 
agencies exist are the following :— 


Barrow-in- Furness. Bury. Gt. Yarmouth. Oxford. 
Blackpool. Canterbury. Huddersfield. Southampton. 
Bournemouth. Coventry. Ipswich. Warrington. 
Burnley. Exeter. Newport. Wigan. 


183. The returns which we have received show that extensive feeding work 
is done not only in the County Boroughs from which we have heard the oral 
evidence of witnesses, but also in many others which are no doubt equally 
worthy of investigation with those we have described above. Among those 
may be mentioned in particular Bath, Croydon, Derby, Dudley, Halifax, 
Hanley, Leicester, Northampton, Nottingham, Oldham, Salford, Sunderland, — 
Walsall, West Ham, West Hartlepool and York. At Blackburn a careful 
enquiry into the extent of underfeeding among the school children has this 
year been undertaken by Dr. Greenwood, the Medical Officer of Health, and 
Medical Officer to the Education Committee, who concludes that probably not 
more than 1°3 per cent. of the Blackburn children are underfed. 


184. But the fact that no feeding agency exists in a county borough does. 
not necessarily mean that nothing is done there for the supply of food to the 
school children. Thus at Blackpool we are told that “ during the winter of 
1903-4 two gentlemen provided soup at one of the council schools for about 
100 children, but the experiment was not repeated, since there is no great need 
in Blackpool for such efforts.” At Burnley ‘“‘a census taken on the 20th 
January, 1905, shewed that owing to poverty twenty-nine children attended 
school without breakfast, and forty-seven with insufficient breakfast.” At 
Great Yarmouth “in times of special distress a Local Voluntary Committee 
has obtained local subscriptions, and with the co-operation of the teachers — 
provided free breakfasts for destitute children attending the elementary 
schools.”” At Huddersfield, though no meals have yet been given, “the 
Education Committee are conferring with the guardians on the question.” 


185. In some cases it is specifically stated to us that no need for organising: 
meals exists. Thus Bournemouth reports that “the need for an agency or 
organisation for supplying meals to school children has not arisen to any 
appreciable extent.” At Oxford the Town Clerk has never heard any com- 
plaints as to the insufficient feeding of the children attending the elementary 
schools, and at Warrington we are told that “private enquiries have failed 
to discover any necessity for the provision of free meals.” 


2. Boroughs. 


186. In the Boroughs, as might be expected, the number of feeding agencies. 
is proportionately smaller than in the County Boroughs. We find that out. 
of a total of 137 Boroughs, which are Local Education Authorities under Part 
IIT. of the Education Act, 1902, thirty-eight have some form or other of feeding 
agency. The total number of these agencies reported is forty-one, and 
of these twenty-three are permanent, five new, and thirteen intermittent in 
their operations. In thirty-two Boroughs there are agencies working gene- 
rally in the borough area, and in six the agencies are confined to particular 
schools. 
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187. Of the Boroughs in which feeding agencies exist, those in which accord- 
‘ing to our returns the work done appears to be on the largest scale are the follow- 
ing: Carlisle, Chesterfield (where the fund is managed by the Chief Constable 
of the borough), Crewe, Dover, Eccles, Folkestone, Jarrow, Lancaster, Mar- 
gate, Scarborough, Stafford, and Wednesbury. . 


188. In the Boroughs, as in the County Boroughs, there is more going on 
than the returns show. Thus at Haling “a small Committee provided penny 
dinners for children in the neighbourhood of South Ealing, but the 
scheme was not very successful.” At Hast Ham “the five Divisional 
Committees have raised and administered funds for providing food and 
‘boots for necessitous children.” At Grantham “ during cold and inclement 
weather subscriptions are raised by the vicars of Grantham and Spittle- 
gate for the purpose of providing meals for children, the management and 
distribution being in the hands of Committees; and similar steps are 
taken by Roman Catholic clergymen.” At Hyde the Education Committee 
have passed a resolution “that the head teachers be requested to report 
all cases of children who are attending school without proper nourishment.” 
At Luton “ provision is made from private sources to supply with coffee 
and bread and butter any child who appears to have had no breakfast. 
This applies only to the severe weather of the winter season.” At Ossett 
steps are being taken to ascertain whether there are any  ill-nourished 
children in attendance at any of the schools maintained by the Local Edu- 
ation Authority, when, if necessary, the powers under the recent ‘ Relief 
(School Children) Order, 1905” will be exercised. At Smethwick during 
severe winters arrangements have been made to provide the poorer children 
with dinners at a charge of 4d. per head, the necessary fund to assist the 
movement being provided by public subscriptions.” At Stockton-on-Tees 
and at Workington free meals are provided by Relief Committees in times of 
trade depression. Jarrow furnishes an interesting example of a town in 
which two agencies are worked harmoniously side by side, one of which 
provides breakfasts and the other dinners. Both are largely helped by 
the contributions of workmen. 


3. Urban Districts. 


189. Out of fifty-five large Urban Districts which are Local Education 
Authorities under Part III. of the Education Act, 1902, twenty-two report 
the existence of feeding agencies. These agencies are twenty-two in 
number, and of them seven are permanent, four new and eleven inter- 
mittent. Of these agencies three are confined to particular schools and 
nineteen are general. 


190. The most noticeable of the agencies reported to us in the Urban Dis- 
‘tricts are those working at Bilston, Edmonton, Felling, Fenton, Gorton, 
Kettering, Oldbury, Walthamstow, Willesden, and Wood Green. Many of 
‘these, however, were established only to meet the temporary needs of children 
arising during strikes and other special emergencies. 


191. Besides the agencies reported in Appendix II. we find that at Chadder- 
‘ton ‘‘ free breakfasts are given during times of distress, and a Joint Com- 
mittee of the Guardians and the Local Education Authority is conferring in 
regard to cases of destitution.”” At Farnworth “ head teachers are asked 
‘to report on the number of children considered by them to be generally un- 
derfed.” At Hendon soup kitchens are opened in winter as required and ‘the 
~ head teachers at the schools sometimes give a little help from the Special School 
Funds.” At Ilford “a soup kitchen is opened four days a week, which is 
largely attended by school children.” At Wallasey soup and ‘bread are 
distributed in the winter months to thirteen departments of the schools, 
and in three departments cocoa and bread are provided. 


192. At Willesden the Education Committee “feel and believe that large 
numbers of children are chronically underfed and improperly fed owing 
‘to poverty of parents.”” On the other hand at Acton we are told by the 
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Education Committee that an inquiry made through the head teachers 
showed that “only in one or two isolated cases did children attend 
our schools without proper breakfast and then not as a regular thing.” 
There are 7,300 children on the school registers at Acton. From Aber- 
tillery we are told that “in an industrial district of this kind there are, 
under normal circumstances, no underfed children.” 


4. County Cowneil Areas. 


193. So far we have dealt only with the work of feeding agencies in towns. 
It is true that our witnesses have come exclusively from London and the County 


Boroughs, but the arrangements followed in these, the largest centres of popu- 


lation, are also followed so far as applicable in other towns which have the 
status of Boroughs or Urban Districts. In country neighbourhoods, how- 
ever, the needs are different, and the feeding agencies must therefore proceed 
on different lines. 


194. In County Council areas, as might be expected, the number of 
voluntary agencies for feeding school children is proportionately smaller than 
in the urban areas under County Borough, Borough or Urban District Councils. 
We have endeavoured to make our information as to what is going on 
in the counties as complete as possible, and with that object have asked 
H.M. Inspectors of schools in rural districts to furnish us with the names 
of all schools known to them in which children are fed, and have also obtained 
returns from all the County Councils. Several of the latter have taken im- 
mense pains in collecting full information through the school attendance 
and other district officers, and some have even asked for returns from each 
individual school. Amongthose which have supplied to us the amplest and 
most detailed information may be mentioned the County Councils of Cum- 
berland, Hertfordshire, Lancashire, Staffordshire, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. The latter County have made enquiries among all the District 
Sub-Committees in their area as to the extent of under feeding, and have 
informed the Board of Education that all the Sub-Committees assert that 
there are no children in their respective areas to whom the Relief (School 
Children) Order, 1905, applies, and in the few isolated cases where the 
children may be said to be underfed, this only occurs during the winter 
months when there is a certain amount of distress owing to lack of employ- 
ment. They add that in these latter cases there are a number of voluntary 
agencies at work, which on the whole seem sufficient to cope with the 
distress. Among the agencies in county areas mentioned in Appendix II. 
will be found a good many of the same type as those already referred 
to dealing with destitute children in thickly populated places. Of these 
several, as for instance those at Dalton and Levenshulme (Lancashire) and at 
Bucknall and Willenhall (Staffordshire) have been formed mainly to tide over 
periods of strikes or exceptional distress. 


Feeding in Rural Schools. 


195. The list shows however a certain number, though not a large number, 
of agencies existing in connection with rural schools for the purpose of supply- 
ing a comfortable midday meal to children coming in from outlying 
homes. The problem here is quite different to that in towns, which has 
been mainly dealt with in the oral evidence. The children as a tule are 
not in want of food, and where actual destitution exists it can be best dealt 
with through the ordinary channels without any special school organisa- 
tion. But quite apart from actual need of victuals no one who is con- 
versant with the conditions under which in an ordinary country school the 
children from distant homes get their midday meal can feel that these 
conditions are altogether satisfactory. The food (bread and cheese or bacon, 
or some kind of pie or cake) is brought by the children wrapped in paper 
or in handkerchiefs. If the weather is wet, it is often sodden and pulpy. 
It is consumed by them in the school room or a class room, the use ol which 
is allowed them during the midday meal, while their more fortunate school fel- 
lows go home to dinner, and even on cold winter days the only accompaniment 
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of the meal is a draught of cold water. The room in which the meal is eaten does 
not get its proper chance of ventilation before afternoon school begins, 
and crumbs and fragments which require to be tidied up fall upon the floor 
and desks. | 


Cocoa Schemes. 


196. In order to make this meal rather more warming and comfortable the 
kindness. of managers or teachers has in some country schools provided a 
regular supply of cocoa through the colder parts of the year, a daily cup of 
which may be obtained for small sums varying from 3d. to 4d. and up to ld. 
per week. 


197. One such scheme, that at Gorsleyin Gloucestershire, is thus graphically 
described in detail by the schoolmaster, to whose zealous care for his scholars 
it owes its inception and successful conduct. He says :— 


“This is a small school of about fifty to sixty children. Most of the children live at 
a distance from the school, which prevents their going home to dinner, especially during 
the winter months, consequently they bring their dinners and stay in the school. With 
the exception of four or five families, all the children come from very poor homes, I 
should not like to say that many of them are insufficiently fed, but thereis no doubt that 
a number of them are badly fed. Prior to the winter of 1901-02 the children got nothing 
warm during the day, their only drink with their dinner being cold water, or in some cases 
cider which the children brought from home in bottles. I had been considering for some 
little time what could be done to give them something warm during the day, as many of 
them would go a whole month without going home to dinner once. I at last determined 
to try and provide them with a cup of hot cocoa with their dinners. The question of 
providing the money was a difficult one. There is not a single resident of the better class 
in the place. The parents are also very poor, so they could not be asked to pay much, [ 
mention these facts as I am sure your Committee will think that what I am doing does 
not supply the children withmuch nourishment, but it is all that I can do, and I would do better 
if I could. 


“As to organisation we practically have none. The managers have nothing to do with 
it, all that is done I am personally responsib!e for. I began in November 1901 by collecting 
about £1. With this I bought a coffee boiler or urn costing 10s. 6d., and a local grocer 
gave me six pounds of sugar. I got a 7 lb. packet of cocoa at 6d. per lb. and have been 
using the same quality ever since. The quality of cocoa is our weak point; I wish I 
could do better. I charge 1d. a week, but if there are more than two in a family having 
the cocoa, the first two pay ld. per week each. and all the others 4d. per week each. Two 
or three of the bigger girls take turns of a week each as cocoa monitors. The cocoa 
monitor puts sufficient water in the urn before morning school and puts it on the stove— 
a “ Tortoise’’—and I find that by dinner time it is boiling. I then mix the cocoa in an en- 
amelled basin, put it in the urn with milk and sugar and allow it to boil for a few minutes, 
I use one pint of milk per day. I then give each child one cupful of cocoa, If there 
is any left I leave it to the monitor to divide among them. The girls have theirs around the 
fire,in the class room, while the boys have theirs around the fire in the schoolroom. Children 
bring their own cups at the commencement of the season—which lasts frem about October 
to April—keep them in a cupboard in the classroom and have to wash them and put 
them away when finished with. The cocoa monitor washes out the urn when empty, 
dries it and puts it away. 

“The monitor gets her cocoa for the week free. The school monitor or myself collect 
the children’s pence every Monday morning during recreation time. All receipts and 
payments are entered in an exercise book kept by the school monitor for that purpose. 
Since the first year I have never been able to collect but a few shillings, so have never had 
a proper balance sheet drawn up,but we have just paid our way, one year a few pence out, 
another a few pence over.” 


198. Several similar agencies to this at Gorsley will be found mentioned in 
Appendix IT., and we feel little doubt that there are many more the existence 
_ ot which has not been brought to the notice of the Local Authorities or 
H.M. Inspectors. Sometimes soup is given instead of cocoa, though this 
is a little more expensive. 


Dinners in Country Schools. 


199. Then again there are a few schools in which the children do not bring 
any food with them, but are supplied on payment of 14d. or 1d. with a 
regular midday meal. The returns show that this payment does not 
fully cover the cost of the dinner, but that the payments have to be 
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supplemented from other sources. It would seem however that arrange- 
ments might be made under which, when the number of children attend- 
ing is considerable, a midday meal which would be self-supporting could | 
be supplied at a small charge of 1d. to 2d. per head. 


200. At Gresford school in Denbighshire arrangements exist under which a 
daily meal is provided at 1d. for any children who like to attend. We are 
told that no accounts are kept, but in consideration of a payment of 1d. 
per head and of gifts of vegetables supplied to her by well-to-do residents, 
4 woman undertakes to provide a satisfactory meal during the winter months 
at a cocoa room in the village. | 


201. At Kempston (Bedfordshire) a humble scheme for providing cocoa 
at a charge of 1d. per week, which was organised ten or twelve 
years ago by the schoolmaster, has under his successful management, 
developed during the last two years into a dinner scheme, and for 
five months forty to fifty children are enabled to receive daily a penny 
dinner. Their payments defray about two-thirds of the cost, the balance 
of which is made up by private subscriptions. 


202. Perhaps the two most complete country dinner schemes are to be found 
at Siddington in Cheshire and at Rousdon in Devonshire. At Siddington for 
the last two years a dinner consisting of hot stew with vegetables has been 
supplied at a charge to parents of 14d. per meal from November to March. 
This is given on four of the five school days; on the remaining day the dinner 
takes the form of meat sandwiches, buns and coffee. The parents’ payments 
more than cover the cost of the food, but the liberality of Miss Thornycroft, 
who instituted and manages the dinners, provides the cost of cooking, and 
serving. She pays 14s. a week for cooking (including coal), and for an hour’s 
attendance to serve the dinner. ‘The cooking takes place at a house near 
the school, and the meal is eaten in a disused classroom. Some fifty or sixty 
children as arule take advantage of the opportunity of getting a wholesome 
and satisfying meal. | 


203. At Rousdon School in Devonshire the conditions are somewhat excep- 
‘tional, as the school dinner is served throughout the yearin a specially provided 
dining room, and it is understood that the dinner is regarded as a part of the 
school organisation, and that all the scholars are expected to attend. The 
mealis very varied in its nature, embracing, besides meat, soups with vegetables 
and bread, suet puddings with treacle, jam, or raisins, rhubarb and apple 
puddings and rice. The charge 1s id. per diem with a reduction in the case 
of large families, and the payments (£41) cover the greater part of the cost 
of food material (£47), leaving a balance of £6 and the further expenses, 
amounting to some £15, to be defrayed by the owners of the school. 


204. Special mention should be made of two schools, Woodford Churchfields 
Council School (Essex) and Merton National School (Surrey), where, under 
schemes for feeding poor children which are worked by the headmaster of the 
boys’ departments, the funds are found through contributions offered by the 
boys who are better off and their parents. These schools, however, though 
in the area of a County Council, are not situated in country surroundings. 


205. We are of opinion that managers of country schools will promote the 
health and improvement of the children if they can arrange, during the winter 
months at any rate, to provide, if not a hot dinner, at any rate soup or cocoa 
Sor the children whose homes are too distant to allow of their going there 
between morning and afternoon school. A charge should be made sufficient to 
cover the cost, at any rate, of the food material. It will be advantageous if, 
in default of a special room on the school premises, the meal is served in a 
village hall or suitable room not far distant. It may be possible sometimes 
to arrange the meal in connection with cookery instruction to the scholars. 
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TV. SpectAL Pornts oF ORGANISATION. 


206: The examples of actual existing agencies given above will have suffici- 
ently shown the varying lines which are followed in different parts of the country, 
in the supply of children’s meals. .We-now proceed to deal with some of the 
more important points which arise in working out a system in any given 
place. The circumstances of localities vary so widely both as regards the 
density and distribution of: population, and. the economic. conditions, that 
it isnot possible to framea system, which would be applicable universally. 
Some general principles may, however, be established which can be worked. 
out in detail in the manner best suited to particular local requirements. 


1. The part taken by the Local Education Authorities 


207. Local Education Authorities have no power to spend money upon the 
provision of meals for children attending the schools maintained by. them. 
A study of the summary of the evidence which has been given, above 
and a reference to Appendix II. of the Report will show that their attitude 
to the voluntary agencies is of very varying character. In some _ places, 
as in particular at Manchester, Oldham and Salford, the agency is in 
effect the Local Education Authority in another aspect, and the work is 
done by a sub-committee of the Authority, which makes use to the full 
of the buildings, plant and staff belonging to the Authority while obtaining 
from the charitable public the necessary money for the: purchase of food 
and the payment of servants.. In many other cases as at Birkenhead, Bradford 
and Sheffield, all described above, the Authority take a very intimate part in the 
work of the agency, often by sending from their own body a majority of the 
managing committee and by publicly giving their official cognisance and — 
sanction to its operations and allowing the appeals for funds and the letters. of 
the agency to issue from their offices. Inmany other places the Authority 
assist ,in all or several of the following ways, viz., allowing the use of the school 
premises for the preparation and serving of the meals, and even that of fuel 
and gas for cooking, lending the help of the clerical staff at the central 
offices, permitting the teachers and the school attendance officers to give 
their assistance in the selection of children and the supervision of meals, 
and allowing the caretakers to give their assistance in the necessary cooking and 
cleaning. ven in.those cases where the returns state that the Authority does 
not assist. it will usually be found that no objection is made to. the use of. 
school premises or to the teachers giving their help. In many of these cases 
the agencies exist in connection only with particular voluntary schools, or.are 
of an independent and entirely non-local character as, for instance, the 
Salvation Army. tata 


208. We are convinced that in all cases where the Local Education Authority 
under Part III. ofthe Education Act, 1902, is not a.County Council, that is to.say, 
in all County Boroughs and large towns, no voluntary agency for providing 
school meals which extends beyond the limits of one or two. voluntary schools 
can be efficiently worked, except in intimate connection with, if not under the 
direct organisation of, the Authority. If overlapping of effort and abuse of 
charitable aid is to be avoided there must be a central organisation, which is 
in a position to require the school managers and school teachers to supply full 
information as to the operations of any agency which is using the school asa 
medium for the distribution of relief. The Local Education Authority alone 
would seem to possess the power to require this information to be given, 
but no doubt it may, if it thinks fit, delegate this power to another body. 
Probably in very large towns, and more particularly in London, it will do 
wisely to delegate this power. Moreover, without the co-operatidn of teachers 
and attendance officers it is difficult, if not impossible, to organise efficicntly a 
system of school meals, and the Local Education Authority alone can direct 
that this co-operation shall be given. 


. 2: The Part taken by Teachers. . 
209. Among the questions that have presented themselves for our considera- 

tion in the course of this inquiry, one of the most important and most frequent 
has been what part the teachers ought to take in a system of the provision 
of school children’s meals. 
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Elliott 1462-3. 


Wilkinson, 3110- 
4, 


Phipps, 140-1. 


Burgwin, 382. 
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210. Before dealing with this question we feel it incumbent upon us to plaze 
upon record our sense of the keen interest which the teachers have from the 
first shown in the physical well-being of their scholars, and of the readiness and 
self-sacrifice with which they have co-operated in any schemes for promoting 


this object. Many of the systems now in operation for feeding the children 


have originated entirely with the teachers, in many more the whole brunt of 
the work has fallen upon them. In the evidence which we have received our 
attention has been again and again called to this, and the action of the teachers 
has elicited from the witnesses very frequent expressions of appreciation and 
recognition. 


211. We are anxious to say nothing which might in any way diminish the 
cordial interest of teachers in this branch of work. We consider, however, 
that the part that they have taken in it should be somewhat more restricted 
than has hitherto been the case, and this in two directions (@) in the 
plenneat of meals, and (6) in the selection of children who are to receive 
them. 


(a) Supervision of Meals, 


212. We have found again and again that the duty of being present at the 
school children’s meals, keeping order at them and assisting in serving them, 
has fallen upon the teachers, and that thus a large part, if not the whole 
of the time for recreation and refreshment between morning and afternoon 
school, has been lost to them. Or again, when breakfast has been given, it 
has been necessary for them to attend an hour or two before morning school, 
and they have thus been compelled to rise unduly early and to leave their homes, 
often far distant from the school, in the darkness of winter mornings. Only two 
of our witnesses advocated the employment of the teachers in this work, 
and they both did so on the ground, highly complimentary to the teachers, 
that they only could efficiently supervise. 


213. Sir Charles Elliott advocated very strongly the attendance of teachers 
during the meals. He said :— 


“T do not see how the work can be done without them. It would be a very great strain 
on them, of course, and I would advocate their taking it in rotation. The Joint Committee, 
as a whole, did not support me in the recommendation, but I have put in a recommendation 
that when the work is extensive they should receive a modest remuneration for the work.” 


and being asked whether he would not prefer another superintendent equally 
qualified it such could be found, he replied :— 


“TJ do not think so. Itis a great thing that the person who supervises the dinner should know 
the faces of the children and know that there has been no exchange of tickets, and that the 
Johnny or Tommy who got the ticket at school is the same Johnny or Tommy who is getting 
the dinner, No outside person can do that, and no outside person can exercise the extra- 
ordinary amount of discipline which our teachers exercise over the children.” 


Mr. Wilkinson of Bolton spoke in the same strain, but he stated that his 
Committee recognised the unfairness of depriving teachers of their dinner hour, 
and made up for it by allowing them to return to school late in the afternoon. 


Pome 


214. Most of the witnesses expressed their opinion that the teachers should 
be spared this labour unless arrangements could be made by which each teacher’s 
turn should come only at long intervals. In the London Cripple Schools the 
attendance of teachers at the midday meal is forbidden. Mrs. Burgwin, who 
has special claims to speak on this subject, says :— 


“JT have watched my own teachers very closely, and I find that while they have to 
do noon work, the work in the afternoon suffers. I distinctly felt that. The teacher wants to be 
taken away from the atmosphere of the schoolroom at noon. I feel that very strongly. Itis so 
even with the very best. They give themselves, as in the special schools, to the work, but 
it is too great a strain. There is no doubt about that. The work in the afternoon must 
suffer, and it does.” / 
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Miss Ling, a teacher. herself, spoke very strongly upon the objection from Ling, 5054-6, 
the teacher’s own point of view. She says :— 5101-2. 


“T think that it ought not to fall on the teachers. It falls heaviest just on teachers 
at those schools to reach which they have to go the furthest, and where they have to 
work the hardest.” 


and Mr. Foster, also a teacher, in describing the attitude of the Birkenhead Foster, 1293-8. 
teachers towards this matter, and mentioning that they had begun to feel last 

winter that if the school meals were to go on permanently their attendance 

might be looked upon as part of their duties, said :— 


“JT think that if the teachers were asked to volunteer they would volunteer almost 
as uniformly as they have done in the past, but it would depend to a certain extent on 
the authority asking for voluntary assistance. If it were the Education Committee it might 
possibly be felt that an invitation from the Education Committee might be looked upon as a 
command. If it were an invitation from some other body I fancy that it would perhaps be 
more generally responded to, and there would not be the hidden feeling behind that voluntary 
assistance was becoming extraneous duty.” 


215. Ona review of the evidence we think that, wherever possible, the attend- 
ance of teachers at the meals should not be asked. Where such attendance is 
found to be indispensable, it should be asked as sparingly as possible, and a 
teacher who thus attends at midday, should, wherever practicable, have the 
hours of recreation made up by being allowed to come later in the afternoon. 


(b) Selection of Children. 


216. The question what part the teachers should take in the selection of 
children to receive meals free or below cost price is one which has been 
frequently touched in our evidence. 


217. There was general agreement among our witnesses that the teachers are 
the proper persons to make the first selection. A good description of the method 
on which a wise teacher makes this first selection was given to us by Mr. 
Foster from his own experience as a teacher at Birkenhead :— Foster, 1393-5- 


“Teachers have a fairly intimate acquaintance with the home circumstances. Each teacher 
in his own class has a good idea, inasmuch as he knows that certain children turn up 
at school either looking pinched and pale or very neglected. There is some evidence that 
the child bears in his person that the home is not altogether what it might be. By a little 
judicious questioning the teacher can elicit formation. For instance, if you say, ‘ Johnny, 
come along here to the desk for a moment. Have you had any breakfast this morning’ ?: 
the child tells you. ‘ What had you for dinner yesterday?’ The child will answer ‘ So-and 
-so.” ‘Is your father working ?’ and if the child says he has got no father, you say, ‘ Who 
helps at home? Have you any elder brothers at work or does your mother work?’ By 
means of tactful questioning you can find out fairly well whether the home is such that a child 
can expect proper meals daily or not. If you are of opinion that the home circumstances are not 
such as to render it probable that the child would get a proper meal daily, you might say, 
‘We are expecting to start meals here free. You might ask at home whether your mother 
or your father would allow you to come.’ The boy jumps at the offer. Occasionally 
the boy goes home and you get a verbal message back to the effect that the boy’s father 
does not wish John to go to the centre. : 


‘“‘ The teacher, as it were, starts the ball ?—Yes, 


**He does not wait for the child to come and ask for a dinner ?—No. It would be 
unsafe to do that, because in many cases you would get children coming who had no business 
to come, and you would have many children banging back who ought to be relieved.” 


218. Mr. Meek, head teacher of a London County Council School, also gave 
an interesting description of his methods of selection, referring particularly Meek, 4947-950: 
to what he de-scribed as taking the “census of the playground.” :— 


“T can see the playground from my room. I do not allow the children to see me take the 
names of those in the playground. I generally take them two or three times in the 
winter from 12.30 to 1, and again on other days from 1 to 1.30. I get a list of the chil- 
dren and take them, and speak to them individually without the other children knowing. 
You must not let the other children see. I inquire why they are in the playground. If a 
child stops in the playground all the dinner hour he has no dinner to go home to. That is 
the great factor. A boy does not stay in the playground hanging about, sitting here, there and 
everywhere, if he has dinner to go to. A few bring their dinners, If I find a boy in the 
playground and he says, ‘ I did not go home because I had no dinner to go to,’ I know 
there is some basis of truth in his statement, because a boy does not stay two hoursin a play- 
ground from choice. Information gained in this way has been very helpful to me. 
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“Would you know that he had not brought a meal to consume in the playground ?— 
We take his statement to some extent. ,If I was doubtful I should ask him where his 
dinner was if he had stayed for several days: If.he has it in his hand I know he has it, but 
if he has not, the case is plain that he has.no dinner. .You see him in the playground at 12.45 
and again at 1.35. You know the boy has had nothing to eat and has not, gone home. I 
have found that very useful with an occasional visit to the New Cut. I do not know whether 
you know the New Cut.” 


“The ‘neighbouring market’ you mention here is the New Cut ?—Yes. 


“Do you visit that yourself, and see if the children are hanging about ?—Now and _ again. 
If you finda boy walking about the barrows, and so forth, picking up odd pieces of fruit, etc., 
itis a case to put-down. I have frequently got a case in that way. Ofcourse it is a certain amourt 
of trouble, but that is one way of doing it.” TI0hi 


219. It. does not do forthe teacher simply to ask those who are in want of.a 
ineal or have had no food to hold up: their hands....This, was shown by: the 
inquiry directed last winter by the Lambeth Guardians into the cases of 
distress reported among the children at Johanna Street Council School. Since 
giving evidence before us: in July, Mr. Meek has reported to us an 
incident which occurred on the 11th October, at Waterloo Road School, 
when he made an enquiry as to which of the 326 boys present had come to 
school without breakfast. He thus describes the result :— BOBDd 


“Only 2 boys told me that they had had nothing to eat before arrival. The first case was 
that of a small boy in Standard I., and I sent a messenger for his mother. She came immediately, , 
and reported that the boy had had his breakfast before starting, and further that he told his 
Sunday School Teacher the same tale last Sunday, and the good man gave the boy 2d, which 
evidently set him’ thinking that there was money in the business. ‘1 then sent for the mother 
of the second boy, and my messenger returned with the news that both mother and father had 
gone out to their work. The mother was waiting for me on my return from lunch, and told 
me, in the presence of the boy, who admitted it, that he had had four pieces of bread and jam with 
some hot tea before starting out, and she was angry that the neighbours should think she sent 
her boy without food to school, an excellent spirit, I thought, and. one worth fostering.” 


We quote this as showing the danger cf superficial enquiries by 
teachers. Owing to the date on which the incident occurred, little or no 
importance can be attached to the fact that all the children had received 
breakfast before coming to school. Reference may also be made to an 
incident reported by Mr. Priestman as having occurred at Bradford. He was 
speaking of the possibility of children getting meals without the parent's 

Priestman, 4377. knowledge, and he said :— 


“We had a very amusing case at the beginning. The children who, had come without 
their breakfast were asked to hold up their hands, and the child of a councillor, a colleague 
of mine, held up his hand, and I think two children of the chairman of the Board of 
Guardians hela up their hands. 1 suppose they thought that,.as there, was something 
good, going, they might as well have a, share in it, but they certainly were not in need,”’, 


920, The teachers then should draw up the first list of children who are 
prima facie in need of feeding, but they should not be expected to go further 
than this. No doubt iv frequent'y happens that a teacher is personally 
acquainted with the homes of the scholars and their actual needs, and in 
such cases his assistance will be invaluable to those upon whom rests the 
responsibility of making the final selection. But this personal knowledge 

Burgwin, 326-8, can only be present exceptionally, and teachers ought not to be expected 
Ng to possess it. They have not the time to visit the homes, nor is it their 
alana duty to do so. Frequently also they have not the personal qualities 
requisite for efficient investigation of home circumstances. Generally 
their knowledge, apart from the child’s appearance, is derived mainly if not 
entirely from statements made to them by the scholars about themselves 
or their fellows. Children’s statements are notoriously inaccurate, and though 
they may be corrected by each other, we should not wish to see encouraged 
Tookham, 12534 the spirit in which, as mentioned by Mr. Hookham, scholars act. as a check 
7, upon applications for assistance put forward by their fellows. But besides the 
impossibility of teachers as a general rule in large town schools being really 
able to discriminate between deserving and undeserving cases, it is in their 
own interest advisable. that they should not have the responsibility of 
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accepting. or rejecting the parents’ applications, This duty. is. an invi- 

dious one which can.only impair their proper work and. lead to relations with 

parents which are much to be deprecated. On this’ point’ Mr. Priestmam Priestman, 4435. 
spoke with great weight :— 


“Teachers have got into trouble with the parents for not giving the child a meal. We 
have had cases of teachers who have complained that they have been almost bullied by parents 
who have said, ‘You can put so-and-so’s children on, why do you not let my children 
have a meal?’ We should like to keep the teachers free from that. It is not fair that 
they should have that additional difficulty in their work.” 


221. Before leaving this subject we should mention the importance of 
the head teachers of a school of more than one department consulting each 
other before settling their lists of suitable applicants for meals. The 
evidence showed that this simple precaution is too often neglected. 
Teachers are also not unnaturally inclined to use the school meals as a 


; a i ; Dibdin, 1957. 
means of keeping up attendance. Mrs. Dibdin said :— ibdin, 195% 


‘“T found that. in some case the teachers liked to feed the children to keep up the attendances 
and I think that was in a great measure why there were so many children to feed.” 


222. We were again and again told how very different were the estimates of 
the number of needy children found by the head teachers ‘in different 
schools in the same town, and even in different departments of the same school, 
the estimate depending upon the teacher’s personal view of the usefulness of 
the meals and the circumstances which constitute need. Of course. the 
personal equation must be present in any system, but we are of opinion that its 
effect, at any rate as regards teachers, can be largely reduced by following the 
methods suggested in the following paragraphs. 


3. Methods of Selecting Children for Free or Aided Meals. 


223. We have seen then that the teachers should not be the persons charged 
with the decision which children should and which should not par- 
ticipate in the meals, though as a matter of fact the responsibility is 
too often at present left in their hands. Their duty should be confined to 
making the initial, selection. It follows that the ultimate responsibility © 
for decision must rest elsewhere, and we consider that it belongs to the 
agency which organises the meals, though it may be found advisable to 
delegate the power of selection to Relief Committees formed for each 
particular school or for groups of schools, or to an accredited officer of 
the agency, reserving for the Central Committee of the agency itself only 
those cases in which some special point of difficulty arises. 


In: considering what means are available for arriving at. a correct 
judgment as to the need for food of any particular child, we may 
enumerate the following :— 


(a) School Attendance Officers. 


224. In any well-worked district the School Attendance Officers’ possess 
information which is invaluable. On this point our witnesses were practically 
unanimous, though they differed as to the amount of weight which should be 
given to the opinion of these officers. Mr. Wyatt considered that in Manchester Wyatt, 2806-7 
they are “the best possible agents” for investigation, and that each of them “ 
knows all about the children in his area.” Mr. Wilkinson expressed a similar Wilkinson, 
opinion about their knowledge in Bolton, and the efficiency of their 3091-4. 
investigations in that town was shown by the reduction after inquiries by 
them of the number of children on the feeding list from 1,837 to 724. 
Similarly at Newcastle-on-Tyne the omission of their help led to immediate 
increase in the number of children alleged to be in need. Sir Charles 
Elliott also laid stress upon the value of the information to be derived from 
the School Attendance Officer. He said :— Elliott, 1454, 


Goddard, 3471- 
80, 3619-22. 


Phipps, 193-5. 
Foster, 1307. 
Frere, 516-523. 


Wrigley, 4896-9. 


Elliott, 1457-8. 


Harvey, 1670-4. 


Moss, 5964-7. 
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“He goes up and down the streets, he schedules every family in the street, and he 
must necessarily know or be in a position to obtain knowledge about any children in regard to _ 
whom we might ask him to inquire. He might not come to the meeting with any previous 
knowledge of any particular Smith or Jones, but he could very easily get it in a fairly trust- 
worthy way. He would get the opinion of the neighbours, and would inquire for himself 
to a certain extent.” 


225. Some witnesses hold that the knowledge of these officers is mainly con- 
fined to the irregular children, and two (Miss Frere and Miss Wrigley) went even 
further and expressed the opinion that they are of no use at all for the matter 
under consideration, on the ground that they are not sufficiently trained 
for the purpose, and that their duties lie in a totally different field. We 
consider that in schemes for giving free meals to school children provision 
should be made for utilising the information at the disposal of the School 
Attendance Officers, 


(b) Poor Law Guardians and Relseving Officers. 


226. We gather from the evidence that under present conditions little if 
any use is made, generally speaking, of the information in the possession of the 
Relieving Officers. Two of the witnesses expressed strong opinions on the 
advantages to be derived from consulting these officers, and from working as 
far as possible in consultation and harmony with the Poor Law Guardians. 


227. Sir Charles Elliott says of this: 


“T think it is extremely important and extremely valuable. I have lately had a 
rather remarkable instance of the utility of doing that. In the case which I referred to 
of the Southfields and Merton Road schools, we had some twenty-four families on the list 
to begin with. We fed them free for two or three months of the winter. Gradually, 
through the information of those members of the Relief sub-Committee who were able to 
inquire, and of the district visitors and other people whom they could get to help them, the 
number was brought down to seven families. When the Poor Law Order came out lately, I went 
to the Relieving Officer to see what information we could get from him. Up to that time 
I had not been in communication with him and had never heard of his being utilised in 
that way. I found him and the Wandsworth Guardians extremely ready to help. In course 
of time, after about a fortnight, I got a very full report of every one of the families. I am 
rather sorry to say that the report given in this way was very greatly at variance with the 
information supplied by the district visitors. In every case the people who pleaded great 
poverty to the district visitors and inability to feed ‘their children, rejected with scorn 
the idea that they were in want or that their children were underfed, and denied that they knew 
that they were receiving any charitable help at all. They said ‘ We were told that if the 
children brought a halfpenny they would get a meal. We thought it was all right and 
we gave them the halfpenny.’ That was the line they took. I never realised before how 
much we ought to act in co-operation with the Relieving Officers and the Guardians, if 
they are ready to act in a friendly manner, as the Wandsworth Guardians have acted with us.” 


Asked the question: “‘ Would it be possible to obtain the representation 
of Guardians on Relief Committees,” Sir Charles Elliott replied :— 


“T cannot say whether they would be willing. It would be a very desirable thing 
if they were. But whether they were represented or not I think there ought to be 
some means of obtaining information from them. I think that every Committee of this 
kind ought to send to them the names of families to which help is being given, and 
hear whether any help is given to those same families by the Guardians, or whether the 
Guardians know of any reason why help should not be given.” 


And Mr. Harvey spoke to the same effect. 


998. Mr. Moss mentioned that in Sheffield there were among the children 
sed a considerable number who were the children of widows and often receiving 
parish relief insufficient to cover the needs of the family, but it seems that 
these were not reported to the Guardians, and that in Sheffield no use is made 
of the Relieving Officers by the feeding organisation. 


9299, The issue by the Local Government Board of the Relief (School Chil- 
dren) Order, 1905 has greatly increased the importance of co-operation between 
voluntary agencies for feeding children and the Poor Law Guardians. We 
are of opinion that, whether or not action is taken under that Order, 
endeavours should always be made by the feeding agency to enlist the 
help of the Guardians and Relieving Officers, and obtain access to the infor- 
mation in their possession as to the families to which belong the children whom 


it is proposed to feed. 
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(c) Religious and Philanthropic Agencies. 


230. Any well worked agency for school children’s meals will as a matter of 
course endeavour to make its effect known to and obtain the help of all 
agencies working in the same district whose object is the amelioration of the 
conditions of the poorer classes. They will thus endeavour to ally themselves 
with the ministers of religion and with any societies conducting social 
work, and to profit by the knowledge and experience of their agents. Our 
evidence shows that in many towns, as in particular at Bradford, Manchester 
and Sheffield, successful efforts have been made to bring together in con- 
ference all the agencies interested in the question of feeding children, 
and that the result, however far falling short of perfection, has been alto. 
gether good. The absence of this combined effort has led to very frequent 
overlapping. This is most apparent in the case of London. 


(d) Relief Committees. 


231. When the area to be worked is only small, as for instance in most of 
the Boroughs and Urban Districts, which have independent Local Education 
Authorities under Part III. of the Education Act, 1902, it may generally 
be possible to work a feeding organisation efficiently from a central office 
with only one executive committee. But where the area is larger, as in the 
case of most of the County Boroughs, it becomes important to adopt 
‘some system of decentralisation in order to ensure that the requisite 
attention may be paid to detail upon which, after all, efficiency in this matter 
largely depends. On the whole the best method of meeting this difficulty 
seems to have been found in a system of Relief Committees established to 
deal with a school or group of schools, or sometimes, as in Sheffield, to cover 
wards. The success of these Relief Committees must depend, like every- 
thing else, upon the zeal and judgment of the persons who compose 
them, and even where they exist it is no uncommon thing to find that they 
are a dead letter. This, as has been shown earlier in our Report, is often 
the case in London, and at Sheffield, Mr. Moss told us, their efficiency 
varies greatly. Still, without them or something like them it is difficult 
to see how it is possible in a large area to obtain the close personal attention 
which is indispensable. Mr. Kirk spoke warmly of the good work to be Kix 3946- 
looked for from the Relief Committees i London, giving his opinion that 3950. 

a ‘Relief Committee in connection with each school is the crux of the 

whole thing,” and Mr. Priestman, who has been unable so far to establish Prisstman’ a8les 
them in Bradiord, ‘“‘ wants to see a relief committee attached to each es i 
school who will really take the scholars in each school in hand and look after 

them.” He adds that “that is the ideal, certainly.” 


Moss, 5953-9. 


232. As regards the constitution of these Relief Committees the responsible 
agency in every place will consider how they can create the best possible 
bodies having regard to special local circumstances. No hard and fast 
rules can usefully be framed for their composition. It may, however, be 
generally stated that provision should be made for the representation upon 
each committee of the Central Agency and of the Local Education Authority. 
Managers of the school or persons who are personally interested in it 
should compose the majority of the members. The head teachers may also 
properly be included, and in any case their attendance should be welcomed 
when applications from children in their own departments are under con- 
sideration. School Attendance Officers should attend the meetings when 
required, but it is probably the wise course not to make them members of the 
Committee. A representative of the Board of Guardians may also be often 
usefully placed upon the committee It is of the first importance that any 
Relief Committee should include among its members a good proportion 
of women; perhaps that proportion should never be less than half. Inyo. is3 
the ordinary run of cases which will come up to be dealt with by the Com- 
mittee a woman’s opinion upon the needs of the household will be more Harvey, 1660-3. 
valuable than a man’s, and except in special cases her investigations in the 
home will be both more acceptable and more efficient. 


411. ; £ 


Wyatt, 2745, 
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933. We are of opinion that in large centres of population where a feeding 
organization exists, Reliet Committees should be formed for each school or 
small group of schools, and that care should be taken to place an adequate 
number of women on these Committees. 


(ec) Application of a “ Poverty Scale.” 


234. Our evidence shewed that in some places, ¢.g., at Manchester, Bradford 
and Brighton, a guide to the needs of the children was found in the use 
of a “poverty scale,” i.e, a test applied to the total income of the 
family in order to ascertain whether it is or is not sufficient to allow of the 
provision of adequate food in the home. The scale employed at Manchester 
‘3 the most elaborate of those mentioned to us, and the effect is to admit as 
prima facie qualified applicants for relief, children coming from homes where 
the weekly income does not exceed 3s. 6d. per head after allowing for rent 
where there are one or two in family; 3s. after allowing for rent where there 
are three or four in family; 2s. 6d. after allowing for rent where there are 
five or more in family. It is obvious that the satisfactory application * of 
this scale depends entirely upon the accuracy of the return of the family 
income. In many cases parents understate the wages coming in, and it is 
often a matter of difficulty to obtain them from the employers. In particular 
the earnings of sons and daughters living at home are often ignored. Still a 
scale of this kind is often, no doubt, useful if employed with judgment. — 


(f) Medical Inspection. 


235. It has been shewn in the first part of this report that so far little has 
been done to use the doctor’s or nurse’s visits to the school for the pur- 
pose of detecting those children who are in need of food. Almost the only 
case mentioned in the evidence was that of the Ponton Road Council 
School, Nine Elms, where the district nurse employed by the lady manager 
sometimes points out to the mistress children who are underfed. No doubt, 
as the system of medical inspection is extended and developed it will be 
found possible to utilise the doctor’s or nurse’s visits towards deciding in doubt- 
ful cases whether or no a child requires feeding. Mr. Harvey considers that 
-n London this is a matter of great importance and feels that if there were a 
medical examination some children who have not been receiving meals might 
be found to be ill nourished or even underfed. Mr. Wyatt also mentioned 
that in Manchester an investigation by the medical officer shewed that food 
was desirable in the case of some children who under the “ poverty scale 
were refused admission to meals. We have already alluded to a similar inves- 
tigation at Blackburn. 


236, We are of opinion that where a School Medical Officer or nurse is 
employed by a Local Education Authority his or her advice and guid- 
ance should whenever possible be made available to and employed by the 
feeding agency. 


937. We have endeavoured in the preceding paragraphs to indicate briefly some 
of the means which may usefully be employed in selecting the children for 
admission to free or aided meals. We do not, however, disguise from ourselves 
chat this matter of the selection of children is replete with every kind of difficulty. 
It is frequently urged that it is not possible to find any defensible principle 
of selection, and that the only alternatives are to feed all or to feed none. We 
do not express any opinion on this point or on the broad question whether volun- 
tary agencies for the provision of meals in Public Elementary Schools should exist. 
Their existence is postulated in our reference, and recognising that they are now at 
work, we are asked, after enquiry into their methods, to report whether the 
relief given by them could be better organised. We are clearly of opinion that 
improvement is possible, and we think that if regard is paid to the facts and 
suggestions above appearing, It may be possible to go some way in the direc- 
tion of making a satisfactory selection of children, at any rate so as to avoid 
the inclusion of gases where help is unnecessary or mischievous. Incidentally 
in the course of our evidence reference has been made to the problems which 
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are raised by the existence of families which are in chronic destitution, 
or where, owing to the vicious habits of parents, food which might be given 
in the home is withheld. We have not been called upon in our present 
enquiry to attempt to solve these problems, But we may properly say that in 
our opinion the voluntary agencies will have done much to justify their exis- 
tence if they can help to feed the children where, owing to the illness or want 
of work on the part of the breadwinners, or other sufficient cause, the family is 
in temporary need which may be expected to disappear if a period of difficulty can 
be got through; and we recommend that they should endeavour to make 
this class of children their first care. 


4. How far are Payments to be obtained from Parents. 


238. It will be seen from the oral evidence and from the information 
collected in Appendix II., that in the very large majority of feeding schemes 
now at work the meals are given free of charge. This is only to be expected 
when it is remembered that the agencies for the most part exist in order to help 
the destitute. Here and there, as at Birmingham, Manchester and Boltor, yookham, 1245. 
attempts have’ been made to obtain payments from the parents, but these Wyatt, 2745, 
have usually been dropped after a short experience. In London, too, the accounts 2779-2786. 
of the two chief feeding agencies, the London Schools Dinner Association and A iis er 
the Destitute Children’s Dinners Society, show a certain amount of money as =~ 
derived from parents’ and children’s payments, but as has been said, there is 
reason to believe that a large proportion of this is really attributable to payments 
made on behalf of the children by charitable persons and societies. In the main, 
therefore, it may be taken that the voluntary agencies now existing confine 
their operations to the provision of free meals. Almost the only exceptions 
of any importance are agencies providing regular daily meals in “ Special 
Schools,” that is to say, Schools for Physically or Mentally Defective Children and 
for the Blind or Deai. The information as to these agencies as existing in London, ppipps, 15-29, 
Manchester, Birkenhead and Oldham, and in a less degree at Bath and Bristol, Wyatt, 2849- 
shows that it is found possible, and often, in fact, easy, to obtain from the 2858. 
parents payments sufficient to cover at any rate the cost of the food, if Foster, 1358-9. 
not that of its preparation and service. It must be remembered, however, that 
in these cases the children attending the schools and partaking of the dinners 
come from every kind of home, well-to-do as well as poor, and the need for 
the school meal arises largely from the fact that, bemg generally drawn from a 
large area, the children are many of them unable to go home at midday in 
the same way as those at ordinary Public Elementary Schools, whose homes are 
generally near at hand. Moreover, these afflicted children have from their birth 
won for themselves a greater share of parental affection and attention than Phipps, 22. 
the normal children. Care, therefore, must be exercised in drawing from the 
success of these school meals at Special Schools auguries for the lke success 
of a system of school meals in ordinary schools. We are nevertheless of opinion 
that more contributions towards the cost of school meals might be obtained 
from parents than are now collected, and we should desire to see greater 
efforts made in this direction. 


239. It will probably be admitted by most persons that, so far as possible, the 
parents should be encouraged to pay for any meals provided for their children. 
We do not therefore think it necessary to labour this point. It is necessary, how- . 
ever, to mention a danger to which particular attention was called by Sir Charles 
Elliott. He referred to the statements made to the Wandsworth Guardians by pyiott, 1457 
certain parents that they believed the halfpenny paid by themselves represented 1595-1600. ; 
the full cost of the more expensive meal which their children were receiving, 
and he stated his own opinion that the parents did not really think this. He 
appeared to admit, however, that the parents’ belief was one for which some 
grounds existed, and he gald :-— 


‘“‘ Where, I think, we made a mistake in this particular case, was that we had not a distinct 
formula, a printed form which could be sent to the parents: ‘ Your child is being fed at 
the Cookery Centre with dinners which cost 14d. on condition that you supply a 3d. towards 
it, because we believe that you are unable to supply the whole of the money.’ Something 
of the kind should have been sent, so that they could not deny it. I have seen some 
of the parents myself, and the head teacher has seen others, and I know, as a matter of 
fact, that they knew perfectly well what was happening.” 


411. I 2 
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243. Mr. Harvey, on the other hand, who has also had much experience among 
the working classes in London, is of opinion that the parents do not realise that 
part of the cost of the children’s meals is paid by others. Still he thinks that 
a charge should be made when the parents can afford it. On this pomt Mr. 
Rowe, of the Salvation Army, whose opinion is one entitled to carry weight, 
says that while a farthing apiece is paid for about half the breakfasts given by 
the Army, “the parents quite understand that the farthing does not meet the 
whole cost,” and he added that the Army attach great importance to the 
payment of the farthing and “advocate a charge, however small,” giving as his 
reason the following :— 

“ We find it better to charge for the meals because it prevents what I might term 
‘sponging’ on the part of undeserving cases and at the same time it removes the stigma of 
charity in the minds of the parents.” 


Mr. Kirk also holds strongly that parents should pay even if they pay less 
than cost price. He says, “even if it is a halfpenny or a farthing, something 
ought to be obtained from them whenever possible.” 


241. We consider that where the payments made by parents do not cover the 
prime cost of the food or the greater part of it, care should be taken to inform them 
that their children are receiving charitable assistance. They should at the same 
time be told what is the actual cost of the meal, and they may further be told 
that if they are willing to pay that sum it is open for them to do so. 


School Restaurants. 


242. So far it would seem that the voluntary agencies, through the medium of 
their free, and sometimes partially paid for, meals, have succeeded more or less 
in keeping hunger at bay in the case of children whose parents cannot or do 
not properly provide them with food. Not much attempt has yet been made 
through the medium of school meals towards raising the standard of physical 
development among the children and promoting a taste for wholesome and 
nourishing food. Many of our witnesses have mentioned that in their opmion 
there is more improper feeding than insufficient feeding among the children and 
this is in many ways the more difficult of the two evils to combat. One 
proposal has been put forward which comes within our terms of reference 
and has considerable attractions, namely, that a system of school restaurants 
should be established through which meals should be supplied and paid for by 
the parents at cost price. Our witnesses have expressed very divergent opinions 
on the question whether, if such restaurants were provided, the parents would 
or would not care to take advantage of them for their children. Of course. 
under the existing law the cost of establishing any such restaurants would 
have to be obtained from voluntary sources, and any alteration in the law 
under which it might be possible for school authorities to compel the attendance 
of children at them is outside the scope of our enquiry. 


243. Among the advocates of a system of cheap meals to be obtainable 
on payment was Mr. Priestman of Bradford, who said :— 


‘““We should have very much liked to have gone on the line of providing cheap meals, 
charging those parents who could pay ld.or 14d. We talked about a penny. The difficulty 
was that we should have had a host of children to deal with, and we felt that we had not 
the necessary machinery for doing it. The ideal thing would be, in our opinion, to have half 
a dozen dining rooms, with kitchens attached, in half a dozen centres in the city, where the 
children could be fed and where we could give a good substantial meal of soup and bread, or rice 
pudding, or both, charging the parents 1d. for providing it. We think that we could make 
a fairly satisfactory meal for 1d. That would bea boon in this way. We have a large number 
of homes at Bradford where the mother is working at the mill, and from that and other 
causes a proper meal cannot be cooked for the children. The children come home to a very 
unsatisfactory dinner perhaps of bread and jam and tea. We hold that we have done the 
children great physical good by providing them with more nutritious diet and a diet more 
fit for children, and that it would be a great boon to the children and to the parents if we 
could do that on a large scale and get the money from the parents, but you see we have 
some 50,000 odd children in the schools and if we begin we might very easily have 20,000 
or 30,000 on our hands to do that for.” 


Pressed as to Avhether he had anything more than an impression to go 
upon in expecting so large an attendance, Mr. Priestman admitted that be had 
not. 
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244, Mr. Blair thinks there would be ademand for a cheap school meal from Blair, 3675-9. 
parents in London, basing his belief upon the opinions obtained from head 
teachers and upon the success of the dinners in the Special Schools. And 
Mr. Kirk spoke to the same effect, pointing to the ‘convenience of a similar Kirk, 3913-2. 
meal in secondary schools. Here, however, the use of a school meal is largely 
due to the distance of the children from their homes. 


245. Miss Ling from her experience in Vauxhall would seem to hold the same Ling, 5084-5. 
view. She says :— 


‘What I feel I should like for many of these children who can pay is to provide a dinner for 
them and make them pay. I know it is a big question, and I do not know how it is to be 
done, and I am not here to say anything on that subject, but that is the need that J feel. 
I feel that there is a need for a place to send them to with the money to get a good meal.” 


and she says that the other teachers agree with her in thinking “ that many of 
the parents would be glad to pay even 2d. if their child could have a meal.” 


246. Dr. Hall’s experience at Leeds, where he has been able to get the parents Hall, 5642, 5646. 
to contribute materially to the cost of the meals supplied at St. Peter’s Square 
Council School, points in the same direction. He says about fifty of the 
parents came forward and volunteered to pay 3d. per week each. 


247. Mr. Lindsey advocates the establishment of school restaurants in Brigh- Lindsey, 5852—- 
ton, where the frequency with which the mothers go out to work would make °°? 
them specially suitable. But this would be an experiment only. It is not 
possible to say whether they would succeed. 


248. Turning to the evidence give before the Committee on Physical De- 
generation we find that Sir John Gorst expressed the opinion that if a school meal Gorst, 11830. 
were provided a great many parents would gladly avail themselves of it 
because they could get their children really well fed at a price at which they 
could not feed them at home, and from the tenor of Dr. Macnamara’s 
evidence we gather that he would anticipate considerable advantage to be taken 
of a meal provided at a low cost. 


_ 249. On the other hand Mrs. Wilton Phipps does not think there would be Phipps 211. 
many applicants for a ld. or 2d. dinner. She says :— 


“When you ask the ordinary parent about paying 2d., he always answers, ‘ We can feed 
our child for less at home.’ But whether they feed them properly or not is another question.” - 


Miss Frere takes a similar view. She says :— Frere, 480-1. 


“Tf such a system were tried, I believe that at the end of the month the paying list would 
be wiped out, because there would be no payers to come.” 


250. Mrs. Dibdin finds that only very few parents in Holborn now take ad. py. je59_ 
vantage of the facilities which are offered for their children to have ald. mealatjg33 7° 
the school, but this may be because that meal would be side by side with 
the children who are being fed free. And Mr. Hookham holds much the same pookham. 1246. 
opinion. Asked whether, supposing a more attractive meal than that now 
provided in Birmingham were given, parents would not be willing to pay for it, 
he replied :— 

“It is difficult to say. Experience, as far as it goes, is against it, and, speaking for 
myself, I should say, from my knowledge of the Birmingham working man, if there is no dis- 
tinction made between the paying and the non-paying children, I feel sure that the Birmingham 
artizan would not send his children. He would not let them go to receive a meal in regard 
to which it was not known whether it was given free or not. You would only get eventually 
those who could not pay. F do not believe that the two classes would mix in that way 
in England. I am quite sure they will not in Birmingham.” 


251. Mr. Wilkinson does not think “‘ a special penny dinner ” would succeed at wins 6, 3199 
Bolton, and Mr. Goddard does not believe a school restaurant or cheap dinner "ek 
would answer at Newcastle. From her experience in Limehouse Miss Warry Goddard, 3467. 
thinks that such a meal “would be very well attended at first, but not a 


5 arry, 6253-9. 
afterwards.” a hear 
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Bee 2248- 252. Other witnesses again, like Father Beckley, Mr. Foster of Birkenhead 
Foster, 1284, 224 Mr. Leslie of Liverpool declined to express any opinion. But Mr. Leslie quoted 
Leslie, 1019- aM interesting case at Liverpool, where the successful enterprise of an “ old 
1067-1073. woman ’’ in providing a cheap children’s meal certainly points to possible 


success, if a school meal were established on a commercial basis :— 


‘* It is anindependent organisation which an old woman started in Liverpool, which, Iam 
told, she has worked up to large proportions. The children stream in there in the middle 
of the day. She does not know in the least where they come from. She gives them a very 
good meal of meat and vegetables for a penny each. They have the meal and go away. 


‘“ There is no selection ?—There is no selection whatever. She makes her living out of it. 
She gives a very good meal for the penny. 


‘‘How many does she accommodate ?—Fifty or sixty a day. She goes on until ther 
is nothing more to sell, and she tells the unfortunate children who come late: ‘ There is 
nothing more for you ; wait until to-morrow.’ 


‘*Tt is on a commercial basis !—Quite; she makes it pay. 


‘* These children are entirely apart from those of whom we have been speaking ?— 
Altogether. She never asks where they come from or who they are. 


“{t is just like any other catering shop ?—Quite. 


‘Do the children get the pennies given to them by philanthropic people ?—Presumably 
so, or at home. She does not know. The child pays the penny, gets its meal and goes 
away, and she knows nothing more.”’ 


Burgwin, 393-6. 253. Mrs. Burgwin thinks cheap school meals might answer in certain districts 
of London, but she would like children to go home to their meals whenever 
Adler, 2382-3, Possible. Mrs. Adler considers that a penny dinner might be a convenience 
2434-8, ’ to many Jewish parents and that a good many would take advantage of 
it. Asked whether there would be any demand for a meal to be paid for by 
Shovelier, 5128. the parents at so much per head if provided, Mr. Shovelier answered :— 


‘*T think there ought to be, but I am bound to say that many of the parents that I know in 
the district have been spoiled. If they can get a thing for nothing, and have been taught to get 
it for nothing, and have learned that they have only to do certain rather unworthy 
things to get it for nothing it is rather difficult to unlearn it. It is desirable that they should 
unlearn it. When you say would they pay, they would ultimately pay, but not willingly. 
They would have something to unlearn. They are exceedingly poor.’’ 


Phipps, 202-6. 254. Several of our witnesses deprecate the provision of cheap school meals 
as lnjurious to family life. Thus Mrs. Wilton Phipps would rather see the 
aia children go home than stay at school for their dinner, and Mrs. Burgwin 
Burgwin, 394-6. takes the same view, and if she possibly could would send every child home. 
Sir Charles Elliott does not appear to favour the proposal. He iears that 
the self-supporting dinners would gradually become free dinners. But 
Elliott, 1446-9, he appeared to think that the cheap school meal might be useful if 
ta. carefully guarded. 


‘* Tf you could confine it to the parents who have to be out, where the mother is working 
out all day and cannot cook a dinner, or cannot prepare a dinner for the children, it would, 
undoubtedly, be useful. That is, I think, the more general direction in which underfeeding 
extends. We have a good many cases of that. They can always get bread and butter, 
or jam perhaps, but not a regular dinner. It might be worth while, I dare say, to try in 
such cases how far the parents would give their children money. They often do so now. 
They often send the children to school with a penny or two-pence in their pockets to buy 
something for themselves, and which is very often spent in sweets, as you may suppose.’ 


Harvey, 1791-2. 255. Mr. Harvey, too, isanxious not to see school restaurants introduced 
generally. While admitting that they might ensure that the children were 
receiving wholesome food, he thinks that the ultimate harm from the break- 
8 BE of home life would be greater than the amount of good done by the 
food. 


pepey td Suan 256. Miss Dendy’s evidence on this matter is deserving of very close attention, 
5753-0 atl though she holds that her proposals for school restaurants could not be 
BT71. carried out by voluntary effort. Arguing from the success of the school 
meal in the “Special Schools”. at Manchester, Miss Dendy proposes to 
extend it to casi of the ordinary schools. She thus outlines her pro- 


posal :— 
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“ The poorest of our Schools in Manchester might, as it has been said, be enclosed in a 
ring¥fence. They are all more omless in the centre of the town. I should like to have one 
restaurant which would serve, perhaps, five orsix schools. It need not be a costly building. 
A corrugated iron building, a long one-storeyed building with a kitchen at one end, a table or 
tables down the middle and benches, would be all that would be necessary. The initial 
cost need not be great. J would put in operation exactly the same machinery that we have 
now for finding out these poverty-stricken children, and I would assume at the beginning 
that everybody could pay. I would allow no one to go to the restaurant at the beginning 
who did not pay. The Medical attendant who is going in and out of the schools might be 
notified if children seemed to be in a bad condition from mal-nutrition, then inquiry might 
be made as to whether it was mal-nutrition from improper food or whether it was mal-nutri- 
tion from lack of food, and then, whether that lack of food arose from wilful neglect or from 
absolute poverty. In that way we could sift down to the absolute poverty. Where it was a 
question of wilful neglect, I should like to see put in force a slight extension of the law 
which enables us to send children to a day industrial school. A very slight extension 
would enable us to force these parents to feed their children. Where it was a case of absolute 
poverty I would like the Education Authority to be able to give a ticket. I would like all 
children to present a ticket for their meals. I do not see why there should necessarily be 
distinction between those who were fed by the Education Committee and those who were fed 
by their parents.”’ 


257. Miss Dendy fully appreciates the importance of doing nothing to impair Dendy, 5769, 
family life, but in Manchester the mothers as a rule go out to work, and no family 5770. 


mid-day meal is possible. The admission of children would not therefore require 
much attention, but she would rigidly restrict it to those whose parents 
could not for various reasons provide a meal at home. Many Manchester 
children have money given them to buy their dinner. Miss Dendy de- 
scribes the result :— 


** Tf you give a child a penny with which to buy a dinner, I know what it means; it means 
fish and chips, or tarts. Tinned salmon, a very favourite meal, and plum cake go together 
very nicely.’ 


She points to the success of the cheap meal given at the secondary school : 


** In the Municipal Secondary School, owing to Mr. Wyatt’s exertions to provide a wholesome 
meal for the higher class of children some time since a restaurant was established, and 
there any dinner can be obtained varying from ld. to 6d. We knew of children coming to the 
town with 6d. to spend, who spent it in as unwholesome a way as the children I have been 
speaking of. We have an excellent school restaurant going on there, which more than 


pays its way. We have a cook, and, I think, three kitchen maids, and the whole thing 


is working well. The only thing is, that it needs, to be made considerably bigger. We 
cannot take a penny out of the rates. ‘There are children who cannot pay for a meat and 
pudding dinner. For 6d. we provide meat, two vegetables, and bread, served with a clean cloth 
and a glass of water; we provide a cheaper dinner with gravy instead of meat, and for 
a penny we provide portions. It is very largely patronised, and it more than pays its way. 
It has to pay, or we could not go on.” 


258. On a review of the whole evidence upon this important point, we are 
unable to come to a clear conclusion whether or not a school restaurant 
supplying a meal for a modest price of ld. or 2d. would or would not 
succeed. We should welcome experiments made in this direction, and 
they should be tried in places where the provision of a home meal by the mother 
in the middle of the day is for some reason or another impossible. The 
money to pay for the dinner should not be given to the children, since the 
risks of their using it on sweets or unsuitable food are great. There 
should be a system of tickets purchased by parents, who having paid for them 
will be pretty sure to see that their children use them. It will probably 
be found best to keep these restaurant dinners quite separate from any system 
of free dinners. The evidence before us points to the failure of the cheap 
meals paid for by the parent having been often due to their being served 
with free meals. No plan has been brought to our notice under which it 
would be really possible to keep secret the fact that a child is receiving a 
free meal, and we doubt much whether any such plan is feasible. We have 
not found any reason to suppose that children receiving free meals are con- 
temned by those who pay, but we have been told of cases where the 
children who pay envy those who do not, and it is certain that the tendency, 
where a meal is free to some and paid for by others, is for it to become even- 
tually more and more a free meal. 
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5. Manner of Serving Meals. 
(a) Use of School-rooms. 


259. Under present arrangements the use of schoolrooms and class-rooms for 
the serving of children’s meals is a very common practice. There are 
obvious objections to this, and our witnesses on the whole were of opinion 
that it should be avoided if possible. On this matter teachers are probably 
the best authorities. Accordingly we may quote the opinion of Mrs. Burgwin, 
who said :— 

“ Ags I know our schools at present they are not fit to give mealsin. Just imagine hundreds 
of quarts of soup in a schoolroom. I positively cannot stand it myself. I know some schools 
where it is given and the classroom where it is given; I could not bear it in the afternoon, 
I have had to come out, and I am fairly strong. The smell is so great that it is not to be expected 
that one could, even if not of a nervous temperament, endure it.’’ 


Similarly Miss Ling said :— 


‘‘ For one thing we have to use a room which has been in use up to twelve o'clock. They 
give the children their dinner and then when they are all gone and it is cleared up, we have 
to use it again in the afternoon for a classroom, which, of course, is not nice. It means that 
washing and sweeping have to be done before the children come back in the afternoon. The 
desks need to be washed down, and the floor swept for the afternoon school. Then we are 
not able to attend much to the manners of the children; you see, or spread any dinner at all. 
They have to have it on the desks where they have been working.”’ 


260. No doubt the objections thus put forward apply rather to dinners than 
breakfasts, since the latter are of a less savoury nature than the former 
and usually on a smaller scale. Moreover, the breakfasts occupy less time 
than dinners and being given before the lessons begin, their effect on the 
freshness of the rooms is less noticeable than that of dinners, which curtail the 
already too short interval for opening windows and doors and flushing the 
rooms with fresh air. 


261. Some witnesses, however, as for instance Mr. Hookham, Mrs. Dibdin, 
Mrs. Adler and Mr. Wilkinson, stated that no objections have been found te the 
use of schoolrooms. 


262. One argument in favour of giving the meals at the school is found in the 
objection to sending delicate children out for any distance op wet or cold 
winter days. Probably the ideally best system would be to have a special 
room attached to the school which would not be used at all for teaching. 
Failing this we consider that it is better to find a mission room or hall 
as near at hand as may be rather than to use the school itself. 


- (b) Meals should be Orderly. 


263. Closely connected with this question of the use of the schoolroom is a 
matter upon which several of the witnesses laid great stress, viz. : the importance 
of making the meal a lesson in manners and not merely a laying in of pro- 
vender. . 


264. Thus Mrs. Phipps looks upon the school meal “as part of the education 
of the children,” and adds that the meals as served in the London Cripple 
schools educate and refine the children, and Mrs. Burgwin spoke to the same 
effect. Sir Charles Elliott and Mr. Blair also alluded to this poimt of 
teaching “the manners of the table.” If the meals are served at the ordinary 
desks in a schoolroom, or behind canvas enclosures in the playground, as at Bir- 
mingham, it is difficult to see how they can be made in any real sense educative 
agencies. We are in accord with those witnesses who desire to make the school 
meal a civilising and educative influence on the children’s life. 


6. Can Cookery Centres be utilised ? 


265. We have had occasion to consider in the course of our enquiry whether 
and to what extent use can be made of the cookery centres and: classes in 
providing meals for school children. An interesting attempt im this direc- 
tion has been made at Norwich, and was~ described to us by Mrs. 


73 


Pillow, under whose management, with the acquiescence of the Local Educa- Pillow (passim). 
tion Authority, it was conducted. Three cookery centres were used for 

the purpose, on three days in the week. The meals were served on the 

desks in the kitchens and were cooked by the scholars in attendance at 

the cookery centres as part of their ordinary course of instruction. We 

fear that this necessitated some breaches of the cookery syllabus approved b 

the Board of Education, but Mrs. Pillow contended warmly that in the Pillow, 4248- 
long run the scholars learning cooking were benefited. She admitted, however, *7°* 

that the number for which feeding provision can be made at the cookery 
centres is strictly limited, and that they cannot of themselves supply a 
complete system of feeding children. No objection seems to have been made 
by the parents of the children who were employed in cooking the free dinners. 


Pillow, 4280-8. 
Pillow, 4256. 


266. In London some use has already been made of the cookery centres Phipps, 145-152. 
in connection with the feeding of children, and Sir Charles Elliott is of opinion 5300 sae 
that they might well be used for providing the necessary meals during pijiott, 1439-42. 
the months when the supply required is small. It has already been men- 
tioned that an experiment in this direction has lately been authorised Blair (passim). 
by the London County Council. Some use has also been made of these centres Norris, 3233-7, 
at Bristol and at Bolton. Mr. Leslie, however, thinks that their use would ies ies 
be impracticable at Liverpool, and at Manchester, while Mr. Wyatt told us ateare me 
they have not been used, Miss Dendy said that the absence of any dining Leslie, 1040. 
halls in connection with them made it impossible to take advantage of Wyatt, 2862. 
them. At Dudley the four cookery centres belonging to the Education Dendy, 5712-4. 
Committee were used for preparing the breakfasts, but it does not appear 


that meals were served at them. 


267. We are in full sympathy with the desire which has been generally 
expressed to use the cookery lessons for bringing the scholars into immediate 
contact with the needs of their own homes, and to make the lessons more 
practically useful than they have often hitherto been. But we consider that 
any attempt to use them with the primary object of providing children’s 
meals should be deprecated as certain to interfere with their proper aim of 
giving a well balanced and graduated course of instruction to the children. 
The part which they can properly play in a large system of feeding children can 
only be small and secondary. 


7. What should the Meal be ? 
(a) Time of the Meal. 


268. There are few matters upon which we have found opinion to be more 
divided than the relative importance of breakfast and dinner. The schemes 
which have been described to us are almost equally for the provision of 
breakfast and dinner, and while in some instances the opinion which has deter- 
mined the giving of one in preference to the other has been merely founded 
upon convenience, in others it has been based upon principle. 


269. Among the supporters of breakfast Mr. Hookham’s beneficent work at 
Birmingham entitles him to be placed first, and he is ready to justify his 
preference of that meal by sound argument. He says :— 


“My reasons are chiefly gathered from answers to questions which I have sent round yy49,nam 1180 
to head masters and mistresses (thirty-seven in all), in charge of the schools where these ; j 
breakfasts are given. One question asked was, ‘ If only one free meal were given, would you, 
as a teacher, prefer that meal to be breakfast or dinner?’ With the exception of two only, 
and these speak doubtfully, all are unanimous and emphatic in favour of breakfast. Many 
good reasons are given of which I may quote three. (1) That otherwise the children would 
get nothing to eat from tea time over-night till dinner time next day, about seventeen 
hours. (2) That the parents living literally from hand to mouth often earn enough during 
the morning to provide some sort of dinner. (3) That all the heaviest school work is done 
in the morning.”’ 


270. It is also to be gathered that in Mr. Hookham’s opinion the danger of ,,, 14. 
pauperising the parent by giving breakfast is less than that incurred by giving ]9)9_1993. 
dinner. Upon the same side in this matter are Mr. Leshe, Father Beckley, 


Mr. Mantle, Mr. Rowe, Miss Norris, Mr. Kirk, and Mrs. Humm. Sir Charles 
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Dibdin;, 1882-8, 
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Wyatt, 2826, 
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Elliott is also inclined, though doubtfully, to take the same view, and he 
indicated two further reasons for breakfast besides those already adduced 
by Mr. Hookham, namely, that the laziness of mothers leads more frequently 
to the child’s loss of breakfast than of dinner, and that the offer of breakfast 
has the advantage of bringing the child punctually to morning school. There 
remain the arguments in favour of breakfasts based upon convenience which 
were put forward by Mr. Lindsey and Mr. Moss as having led to the establish- 
ment of breakfast schemes rather than dinner schemes at Brighton and 
Sheffield respectively. When there is lack of apparatus and the meal has to 
be served in the school, breakfast wins the day as being simpler to prepare 
and more quickly and easily served. 


271. The champions of dinner take their stand on the accepted fact that 
dinner is regarded in England as the principal meal of the day and that the food 
of which it is ordinarily constituted is usually of a more solid and satisfying 
character than that given for breakfast. Many of them also hold that the 
cases where a child goes absolutely breakfastless are comparatively rare, 
while the absence of the mother on work during the day time makes the 
dinner a very precarious meal at best. On the side of dinner, evidence was 
given by Mr. Lee Jones, Mr. Foster, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. 
Priestman and Miss Dendy. On the same side were Mrs. Dibdin, who has 
tried breakfasts in London and found the children would not eat them, 
Mrs. Adler, who mentioned a similar experience, and Mr. Wyatt, who told 
us that breakfast has been abandoned in Manchester because “ dinner 
was the more substantial thing’? and because children were more likely 
to get food at home at the beginning of the day than in the middle. It 
was mentioned by several witnesses that children, though in need of food 
often have no appetite for breakfast after passing the night in stuffy rooms. 


272. We consider that the arguments as between breakfast and dinner are 
on the whole evenly balanced, and that agencies giving only one meal a day 
may properly decide for themselves whether to give breakfast or dinner 
according as particular local arrangements best admit. 


(b) Natwre of the Meal. 


273. There can be no doubt that on the whole it is easier though perhaps 
rather more expensive to provide a satisfactory cheap breakfast than 
dinner, since the food may properly be the same day by day. Not much 
variety in breakfasts is expected or indeed possible. Tea should be 
eschewed as affording no nourishment and being the staple drink at the pre- 
sent time in the children’s homes. Cocoa with milk should be given where 
possible, varied perhaps sometimes with coffee also with plenty of milk. 
Porridge, though inferior to nothing as an article of food and also one of the 
cheapest forms of diet, is often disliked by the children. As to porridge Mrs. 
Burgwin told us her experience in Southwark :— 


‘* It took us two or three years in Southwark to make the children eat porridge. Some of 
the Committee were almost inclined to give in. We had the greatest difficulty. I said, ‘ Oh no, 
it is porridge or nothing.’ In the morning they would eat the hardest and driest bread you 
could give, but they would leave the porridge.. At one or two shops I enquired in, some years 
after, the shopkeepers said, ‘ We sell a good deal of oatmeal now in the district.’ It was 
thought that at dinner time’ and so on they used oatmeal. At one of the shops I was told 
that they sold more oatmeal than they had ever done before. There is no difficulty now 
in getting a child to eat porridge in the morning in those districts. They have taken to oatmeal.’’ 


274. Miss Dendy at Manchester finds no difficulty in getting the scholars 
in the Special Schools to eat the porridge, though the mothers tell her that their 
children will not eat porridge or bread and milk. 


275. Mrs. Dibdin has found a plan of making the porridge “ tasty,” as the 
London child would have its food to be :— 


** At the day Industrial School at Drury Lane they would not eat porridge. I suggested 


onion porridge, and thén they did take it; but before that they would not because it was not 
tasty enough.”’ 
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276. Miss Norris finds at Bristol that children take some time before they Norris, 3286- 
like the porridge, and her experience hardly agrees with Mrs. Burgwin. She 3290. 
says it has not made much way in the homes. 


277. The ordinary food given for dinners to school children is soup and 
bread. Soup is no doubt wholesome, but all kinds of soups are not equally nutri- 
tious, and any how in the interests of children some variety is much to be 
desired. Such variety isin some places attained, and in the Special Schools 
where the meals are taken by all the children and are provided daily, quite an 
attractive menu is usually found. Here, however, the cost per head 
is usually a good deal beyond the penny which seems to be regarded as the 
standard sum for a child’s meal. 


278. It is no uncommon thing to find that milk is given in the middle of 
the morning even where a breakfast or a dinner is also provided. Some 
of our witnesses laid special stress upon the value of this supply of phipps, 47-9 
milk which is largely given in the Special Schools. One of them, Mr. 113-7, 
Harvey, “would like to see a general supply of milk to all the schools in Harvey, 1693, 
London.” This proposal that food relief in school shall take the form of @ *¢- 
milk has also, we understand, been put forward in a magazine article by Canon 
Barnett. — 


8. Importance of Permanence of Agencies. 


279. A feature which will be noticed on studying the lists of agencies given 
in Appendix II. is the high proportion of them which are not of a 
permanent character. Taking the lists exclusive of London, where the larger 
central agencies are permanent though the schools in which meals are supplied 
are not constant, we find that in the County Boroughs only forty-one are 
permanent, that is to say, have been in existence more than two years, while 
the remaining thirty-six are either newly established or intermittent in 
their operations. Similarly in the Boroughs there are twenty-three per- 
manent agencies as compared with eighteen new or intermittent. In Urban 
Districts there are seven to fifteen, and in the Counties twenty-six to 
twenty-four. There has no doubt been during the last year or two a great 
quickening of interest in the question of feeding children. It may, therefore, 
be expected that a good many of the new agencies which have only had 
one year’s existence will prove to be lasting. There is, however, enough 
evidence of the proneness for starting school meals hastily upon some special 
emergency, such as a strike or lock out or depression of local industries, 
to justify us in calling attention to the importance of keeping up regularly 
any effort which may be made to provide for underfed and destitute children, 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the waste and mischief which are caused by 
spasmodic efforts of charity. The lines upon which help is to be given 
should be carefully laid down and the organisation should be kept always in 
existence and ready to deal with any large necessities which may arise. 
In severe weather when employment is scarce there are always some children 
who will need help, and it is seldom indeed that in a considerable centre 
of population no children at all will be found requiring relief. Several wit- 7... 1019-3 
nesses called attention to this matter of the importance of a permanent Rlliott, 1476-7 
existence for the feeding organisations. Dibdin, 1870-1 


9. Period over which Feeding should extend. 


280. The point dealt with in the preceding paragraph leads us on to the 
question of the period over which any school feeding which may be organised 
should extend. A glance at the returns collected in Appendix II. will 
show that in the great majority of cases that period is confined to three 
or four or at most five months of late autumn and winter. There are, it is 
true, exceptions, such as are found in Mr. Hookham’s breakfast scheme at 
Birmingham, and the feeding scheme now being carried out by the Bradford 
Education Committee. But as a rule the meals are begun with the first 
cold weather in November or December, and are stopped altogether in 
February or March. Usually when the meals begin there is a large atten- 
dance of children, and though the numbers drop off somewhat before 
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they are discontinued, there is generally up to the very last day a con- 
siderable attendance. These facts lead to the infere «> that, if the meas 
are needed at all, they are needed, though possibly tur a smaller number - 
of children, both before and after their present period, and probably to some 
extent throughout the year. No doubt the want in winter is more acute, 
and sharp weather unlooses the purse strings of the charitable public. But 
the need for food does not cease with the cold weather, though the 
warmer days and nights may make the pinch of hunger less acute, and 
brisker demand for labour may bring more money to the home. None of our 
witnesses averred that no feeding is needed except in the winter months, 
and many mentioned that meals should be obtainable throughout the year 
Among these may be mentioned, as regards London, Miss Frere, Sir Charles 
Elliott, Father Beckley, and Mr. Harvey. The latter spoke very strongly 
on this pomt. He said :— 

‘* One of the great difficulties is that in most schools the food supply stops at Haster. In 
some of the schools the teacher picks out a very few children who are urgently in need of 
help, and manages to find assistance, sometimes out of his own pocket, during the summer ; 
but I think that is very unsatisfactory. In very many cases where help is really needed 
I think it is needed right through the year.”’ 


281. Mrs. Adler fully admitted that food should be given all through the year, 
but she fears it would be “‘ too troublesome and too difficult.”’ Miss Norris, 
from her experience at Bristol, spoke to the same effect, but considers that 
the difficulty of getting sufficient funds and sufficient voluntary workers stands 
in the way. At Bradford Mr. Priestman and his committee have so far felt 
the importance of continuing the feeding that the meals there have 
this year been carried on without intermission, and similarly at Birmingham 
Mr. Hookham has given material evidence of his conviction on the matter by 
giving breakfasts to a daily minimum of 800 children through the summer. 


282. We consider that any feeding agency which is efficiently organised will 
make provision for any cases of temporary destitution which may occur at any 
time in the year, and not in the winter months only, though the provision in 
the warmer weather and longer days will usually be on a much smaller scale 
than in winter time. 


10. How often Meals should be given. 


283. It has been already remarked that, especially in London, it is no uncom- 
mon practice to provide the meals on only two or three days in the week, 
and sometimes even on one day only. All the witnesses agreed on the im- 
portance of frequency and regularity when meals are given, and the Joint 
Committee have called special attention to the weakness of London 
arrangements in this particular. In some cases food has been supplied not 
only on the five school days, but also on Saturdays and even Sundays, and 
occasionally also through the Christmas holidays. It would, seem however 
that a system of school meals would naturally be confined to school days. If 
only four days can be covered the day to be omitted should be Monday, as 
our evidence goes to show that it is usual to find a substantial meal, sometimes 
a too substantial one, supplied in the home on Sunday, the remains of 
which are available for consumption on Monday. On this point Mrs. Burgwin, 
while urging that if a meal system is to be started it should “ provide at least 
for the five school days ” considers that possibly Monday might be more 
wisely omitted than Saturday. As to Sunday she says :— 

‘* T think there is mostly something for Sunday. It is almost a fetish with people. In fact 


they spend too much on Sunday dinner. It is all wrong. The winkle-shells appear in the 
streets on Monday morning. They have dinner, and also winkles for tea.’’ 


284. Mr. Harvey’s evidence was to the same effect, and Mrs. Dibdin would 
wish to see meals given on four or even five days a week if possible. Father 
Beckley also concurred. Mrs. Adler finds that in Jewish homes full provision 
is usually made for meals on Saturday (the Sabbath) and on Sunday, and 
though she considers that two meals a week are better than nothing she has 
no doubt that four are more than twice as useful as two. 
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285. We have referred on this point entirely to the London witnesses, for it is 
unusual outside London to find that the meals are served on less than three 
or four days a week. But even where the meals are regularly given it does 
not follow that children will receive them regularly. This is a point on which 
we desire to lay great stress. The evidence and the returns made to us 
show that there is roomfor much more care than is at present shown in the 
distribution of food tickets to the children. The keeping of a register showing 
what children are fed and on what days is far from common, and there 
is no doubt a tendency to spread the distribution of meals over too large a 
number, giving each child one or two meals a week instead of picking out 
the really destitute children and seeing that they are regularly fed. On 
being asked whether he would rather see a meal given five days a week 
to the children most in need than a few days in the week to a larger 


number Mr. Harvey replied :— Harvey, 1780. 


** Certainly ; I feel very strongly about that. I feel that at present the funds are wasted 
through their being distributed over too large a number of children. I was present at one 
school when the headmaster asked the boys whether they would like to have their ticket 
this week or next week. A certain number of the boys were going to get tickets.”’ 


And Mrs. Pillow admitted that one of the weak spots in the arrangements at 
Norwich was that a child only got a meal once a week. ‘‘ There was no 
system of feeding the children regularly. They had to take it in turns.” 
On this point of regular feeding great stress was laid by Mrs. Phipps, Mr. pi. 135_¢ 
Hookham and other witnesses, especially by Mr. Priestman, who told us that Perens ‘1164. 
at Bradford children on the feeding list are fed whenever there is a meal, ppiestman. 4456— 
that is six days a week in winter, and five days at other times. On being 4462. 
asked whether he attached great importance to feeding each child every 

day he assented and added :—“If it is done at all it ought to be done 

regularly.” 


Pillow, 4222-9. 


ll. Effect of Meals on the Children. 


286. As to the effect upon the children of school meals as now given 
by the voluntary agencies, there is a general impression among managers 
and teachers that the children are rendered brighter and more able to 
profit by their lessons. No doubt if a child is actually starving the 
beneficial effect of a wholesome meal is distinctly apparent. But cases 
of actual starvation are probably rare, and it is at least doubtful 
whether any really beneficial result is obtained by two or three meals 
in the week, especially when, as is too often the case, the parents 
and children have no notice beforehand of the times when these 
meals will be given. This is a point upon which it is almost impossible to lay 
too great a stress. Ifa parent thinks there is a chance of a meal being given, 
the temptation is very great to provide no food at home. The child may find 
that its meal is to be, not to-day, but perhaps two days hence, and the action 
of the voluntary agency has resulted in depriving it of a home meal it 
might otherwise have had, and in encouraging thriitlessness and careless- 
ness on the part of the parent. Of course, where children whose names 
are once placed on the feeding list, receive such meals as are given until 
they have received due notice that their names are taken off, the unfortunate 
consequences referred to cannot occur. On the whole the evidence offered to us 
shews that where regular meals are given once on every school day during a qo 597] 
certain period of the year the children benefit by them, and where dinner or Phip Cae 
breakfast is given regularly throughout the year, as in the London Cripple Pech Miis  Teoy 
Schools, there can be little doubt indeed upon the matter. But Miss Norris Norris, 3338, 
is unable to say that the winter breakfasts at Bristol result in putting the 3420-2. 
children into better health, though it may be that appearances are deceptive. 

She says :— Norris, 3340. 


Ling, 5094-7. 


** One must confess that the children look so well and so well fed when they come, except 
in a few cases. The children we send to camp, for instance, look so rosy and so bonny that 
you would not think that they were underfed children, and yet, from my own personal 
knowledge of the homes of the children in my own district where I work, I know that they 
are underfed.”’ 


Frere, Précis D. 


Rowe, 2707. 


Hall, 5642-7, 
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287. Miss Frere roundly asserts that the school meals did nothing for the 
Tower Street children. She says :— 


‘‘ We find they are just as healthy and do their lessons just as well now when they go 
home for dinners as they did in the years when we fed sixty a day regularly, and gave 
tickets to anyone who cared to have them. This point our experience at Tower Street has 
proved. We do not consider our school feeding made them fitter for school work than their 
home feeding does.’’ 


And Mr. Rowe admits that the Salvation Army breakfasts cannot be said 
to raise the physical condition of the children, though if they were not thus 
fed they would be very badly off. 


288. Among our witnesses on this point, we would quote Dr. Hall, who has had 
experience in Leeds, where he has fed some 100 children with two meals 
on five days a week. Of the results he says :— 


‘““'That has answered remarkably well. The children have improved. They were very much 
below weight. I fed them for a fortnight, and purposely gave them as much as they could 
take. Their weights increased in a fortnight in such a manner that, if they had continued at the 
same rate of increase, each child would have weighed two stone more at the end of the 
year. Please understand that they were very much below weight. I weighed fifty-five children 
aged seven to eight years—twenty-eight boys and twenty-seven girls—on December 29th. I 
weighed them again on January 12th and January 13th. They had gained altogether sixty- 
three pounds. Thisis at the rate of two stone per annumeach. It must be remembered that 
at the end of November these children were much below the normal weight. We fed them 
abundantly. We gave them abundant breakfast and abundant dinner.” 


Dr. Hall, however, insists that underfeeding is not a question of mere 
hunger; and that children who are chronically underfed and ill-nourished 
are not necessarily hungry. He says that underfed children have small 
stomachs, ‘‘slum stomachs” he calls them, and perverted appetites; they 
refuse plain nutritious food; prefer stale food, and crave for condiments, 
pickles, and highly seasoned articles, such as liver and onions and _ black- 
puddings. He has had great difficulty to educate the children to eat simple 
nutritious food, such as fish or rice pudding. He then goes on to point out 
the immense superiority in physique of Jewish to Gentile children, owing to 
the care as to their food which is taken by the Jewish parents. 


289. We consider that it is open to question whether any substantial benefit is 


gained by the provision of two or even three meals a week. Meals when 


provided should be available at least on every school day, and the object 
in view should be to feed a few really destitute children of deserving 


‘parents regularly, rather than a large number of children irregularly. Care 


should be taken that whenever a child is to be fed the parent has good 
notice beforehand, and the feeding should be continued until the parent has 
again good notice that it is about to cease. Registers should be kept show- 
ing exactly what children are fed and the days upon which meals are given 


to them. 


V. Sums EXPENDED. 
1. Total anownt. 


290. We are specially directed in our reference to enquire into the “sums 
expended by the various voluntary agencies for the provision of meals for 
children at Public Elementary Schools.” We have accordingly asked for 
returns of expenditure for the last completed year from each of the agencies of 
whose existence we have been made aware. The results of this enquiry will be 
found in detail for each agency in Appendix II. and may be tabulated as 
follows :— 


£ 
Counties - ° - : - 1,004 
London - - - - - 10,299 
County boroughs - - - 17,912 
Boroughs : : - - 3,089 
Urban districts - - - 1,264 





Making a grand total of £33,568 


———— 
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291. In considering these figures it must be borne in mind that they are very 
far from representing the full amount of money spent out of charitable sources 
in England and Wales on feeding children in the Elementary Schools. 
They represent only what is disbursed by agencies existing for the special 
purpose of supplying meals to school children, or having, at any rate, depart- 
ments devoted to that purpose, and they take no account of the doubtless much 
larger sums which are spent upon food for school children by the innumerable 
parochial and philanthropic agencies which exist all over the country, such as 
soup kitchens, District Visiting and Relief Societies and local charities, not 
to speak of the amounts which reach needy families directly from private 
benevolence. Moreover, the figures themselves cannot be taken as giving more 
than a rough idea of the amount disbursed in any twelve months by the 
School Feeding Agencies. In some cases the figures recorded refer to the 
winter of 1903-4, in others to that of 1904-5. Accounts are made up 
for all sorts of varying periods, sometimes by thecalendar year, which will 
embrace parts of two winters, sometimes from autumn to autumn, in which 
case the accounts covering last winter were often not available when our. 
returns were obtained. Sometimes, again, accounts have not been kept at. all 
or have been mislaid, and in many instances the figures relating to the feeding 
of schoo) children are not separable from those for clothing or from the 
general expenditure of an organisation of which feeding forms only one 
branch. 


2, Kxupenditure in London. 


_ 292. The difficulty of obtaining anything like an accurate account of the 
money expended by the feeding agencies has been especially marked in the case 
of London. Through the kindness of Mrs. Burgwin, we have been supplied 
with a statement of the manner in which the fund collected by the 
Referee Newspaper has been distributed and we have endeavoured (not 
always successfully) to collect information as to the operations of the 
agencies which have received grants from that Fund. These grants are 
given not only to the Relief Committees or other persons who arrange 
for the feeding of children in particular schools, but also to the Mission Halls. 
and other agencies which purvey the meals. The same is the case with the 
grants of the London Schools Dinner Association. To take an example, we: 
find that a grant is made by the Referee Fund and also by the London Schools 
Dinner Association to St. Agnes’ Rooms, otherwise known as St. 
Clement’s Mission, in North Kensington. This Mission provides meals for the 
hungry children attending the Sirdar Road Council School, as to which 
evidence was given to us by Miss Wrigley, and payment for these meals 
is made to the Mission by the Relief Committee established for the School 
at the rate of a halfpenny per head. This money so paid over by the Relief Com- 

_ mittee is provided entirely out of grants made to the School by the two- 
Central Funds already named, viz., the Referee Fund and the London. 
Schools Dinner Association, but in the published reports of the latter it. 
appears as the proceeds of children’s payments. Again, the cost of these: 
meals appears in the Report of the London Schools Dinner Association as a 

halfpenny per head, which is the amount which the School Relief Committee: 
returns to the Association as having been paid for the meals, but it is obvious 

that the real cost of the meals is considerably more, since the Mission would be 

unable to supply them at the price paid, were it not for the grants already 

referred to and other financial assistance, which is obtained from elsewhere. 

The example given is only typical of many more. 


293. In attempting to arrive at the total amount spent in London in one year 
on children’s meals we have found it necessary to assume that the full 
amount paid out by the Referee Fund was so spent with the exception of the 
small sum of £145, which was given to agencies outside London County. We 
are not, however, able to show in the Appendix how all the Referee grants 
were appropriated, since some of them. went to agencies not keeping separate 
accounts for children’s meals, as for instance to certain parochial and other 


_ ‘Lee Jones, 846-7. 


- Pillow, 4276. 
Hookham, 1186-7. 


Leslie, 1067- 
1073. 


Hookham, 1173, 
Rowe, 2553. 


Norris, 3284. 
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Missions and Soup Kitchens which provide for adults as well as children. 
Moreover, the sum of £370, or thereabouts, was paid to the teachers of 
Special Schools, and our statements of accounts for these are by no means 
complete. Starting then with the money spent by the Referee Fund, we 
take next that spent by the other Central Associations, from which we 
have to deduct in every case any money which we can trace as coming from the 
Referee Fund, and therefore having already been counted. Thus from the 
£1,903 spent by the London Schools Dinner Association we must take off 
the £50 which that Association receives from the Referee Fund, and 
from the £390 spent by the East Lambeth Teachers’ Association we 
must deduct the £130 received from the Referee Fund and the £5 received from 
the London Schools Dinner Association. A similar course has had to be 
followed with regard to other London Feeding Agencies, and we have thought 
it fair as regards money appearing as derived from children’s payments to 
assume that at least half has been derived from one or other of the 
Central Agencies, even after deducting all which upon inquiry we have proved 
to be thus obtained. We are conscious, however, after taking all precautions, 
that the sum of £10,299 entered above as spent in London in one year is only 
an estimate, even if it is an approximately accurate one. The state of 
confusion thus indicated seems to afford an opportunity to the London 
County Council, as the Local Education Authority for London, and the only 
body which has the means of obtaining full and accurate returns in this 
matter from the schools, to set on foot an inquiry with a view of ascertaining 
exactly what is being spent within the cognisance of the managers and teachers 
and School Relief Committees upon the feeding of children in the Public 
Elementary Schools of London. Exact figures as to this cannot but be of 
great value, though, even when they have been obtained, there will remain 
all the agencies under which children are fed independently of the schools 
and from which it seems almost hopeless to expect accurate returns. 


3. Cost of a Meal. 


284. Coming to detail we find that the cost of a child’s meal is generally 
found to vary between 1d. or a little under, and 2d. Mr. Lee Jones of 
Liverpool, who has had experience on a large and varied scale, considers that 
if a “‘quite ample meal” is to be provided, the price, including all ex- 
penses, ought not to be put below 1d., though it is possible to provide a 
dinner of soup and bread for $d.; and Mrs. Pillow told us that “for 14d. a 
splendid meal could be given.” Experience at Birmingham shews that 
an extremely simple meal of soup, bread and jam, such as is there given, 
can be actually supplied, so far as food material goes, for considerably 
less than $d., and at Liverpool an enterprising person actually supplies 
a dinner of meat and vegetables at ld., at a profit to herself. Breakfast, 
if much fresh milk is given, appears generally to cost more than dinner. 
Mr. Hookham’s breakfasts at Birmingham work out at 1;4,d., and Mr. 
Rowe told us that the actual cost of the Salvation Army breakfasts which 
are supplied to children for jd. is from 1d. to 1{d. But where porridge 
is given the cost is fractionally lower. Thus, at Bristol, Miss Norris stated the 
cost of the breakfast of porridge with milk and sugar, bread and treacle, to 
be less then ‘8d. Mr. Wyatt mentioned that at Manchester the milk 
given at the Friday dinner to Roman Catholic children instead of the ordi- 
nary soup is considerably more expensive than the latter, and he added :— 


‘* What I have always said with regard to these free meals is that the limitation of cost 
largely depends on the limitation of the provision. You may give a child a halfpenny 
dinner, but not as much bread as he wants. A great many children will eat a pound of bread, 
which in itself costs over a penny, so that all those ingenious arrangements for half-penny 
and farthing dinners simply mean limitation of food.’’ 


295. In dealing with the figures as to cost of meals which are given in the 
oral evidence and in Appendix II., it must be remembered that in some 
cases the cost represents the price of the food only; its preparation and the 
use of rooms, utensils, fuel and service being given free. In other cases some 
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or all of these further matters are taken into consideration. Then, again, 
the scale upon which meals are provided is a very important element 
in arriving at the cost. Again, it is not uncommon for a feeding agency 
to agree with a soup kitchen or Benevolent Association to supply a meal 
at a fixed price, which is then returned as the cost of the meal. Closer enquiry 
shows that the meal is often provided at a loss which is made up out of the 
funds of the contracting association. This is very common in London where 
meals appearing in the Report of the London Schools Dinner Association Diggle, 2071-2. 
as costing ld. may often actually cost considerably more. Thus at the 
Moffat Institute in Lambeth where scholars from several council schools 
are fed at a cost of ld. to the Relief Committees which send them, the 
£83 12s. 1d. received in pennies has had to be supplemented by a further 
sum of £20 3s. 2d. in order to defray the actual cost. 


4. Sowrces of Income. 


296. A column in Appendix II. shews the receipts of every feeding agency. 
In the return which we sent out we asked to have these arranged under 
the following heads: (a) subscriptions, (b) endowments, (c) payments 
by parents of children, (d) other sources, if any. As might be ex- 
pected we have found that in the great majority of cases the income was 
wholly derived from subscriptions. Income from endowments was very rare, 
but we observe that the London Schools Dinner Association receive £100 
per annum from the City Parochial Foundation. 


297. Under the head of parents or children’s payments a considerable sum of 
money appears, especially in the London area, but it is very doubtful 
indeed whether this money is to any large extent really derived from the 
source specified. It is not uncommon for teachers or school managers, who 
have funds placed at their disposal by charitable societies or persons, to 
give pennies to children to buy dinner tickets. Money so paid will, of-course, 
appear in the accounts of the Feeding Agency as contributed by children 
and parents. Outside London the total amount shewn by our returns 
as received from parents and children is only £54 13s. 3d. out of a 
total .mmcome of £26,309 16s. 3d.* It will thus be seen that the money 
necessary to meet the expenditure on children’s meals is, at present, almost 
entirely derived from voluntary contributions. 


5. Facility of obtaining Money. 


298. Nearly all the witnesses stated that no difficulty has been experienced 
on the part of the voluntary agencies in raising the funds necessary for their 
operations. Thus, Mrs. Burgwin after telling us that the “‘ Referee Fund ” 
at once raised its subscriptions from £3,000 to £4,000 on issuing an appeal, 
added in advancing her plea for “feeding centres”? her belief that “the 
charitable public would: subscribe the money for the food.” Similarly Mrs. pipain, 1875- 
Dibdin anticipates no difficulty in getting the money which will be required 1881. 
for the support of her Holborn scheme, and Mrs. Adler who finds accommo- 
dation a greater difficulty than money, has been able to establish the“ Jewish Adler, 2393-5, 
Children’s Penny Dinner Association” free from pecuniary embarrassments, 7429-7490. 
and hopes to be able to get all she needs in future. Mr. Mantle was at 
once able to raise the money necessary for his Deptford breakfasts. He )fantle, 2471. 
said :— 


Burgwin, 463. 


** The whole amount, between £400 and £500, was contributed by friends to whom I appealed. 
I found that there were a good many friends, who were delighted to help the children, who 
would be reluctant to help adults. They felt, as we felt, that the children suffered the most 
and deserved it the least, and that such charity was far less likely to be abused by the children 
than charity given in any other way. I had no difficulty in getting all that was necessary. 
It was between £400 and £500.”’ 


* 'his is the total income shown by the returns printed in Appendix II. In several cases, e.y. 
Bradford, Dover, Bilston and Gorton the income given is applicable to other purposes besides 
children’s meals. 


All. L 
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Elliott, 1420 299, Again Sir Charles Elliott is convinced that “it is not likely that in future 
erro): there will be any deficiency in the influx of subscriptions,’ and expressed 
himself to us as follows :— 


Elliott, 1552. “ T say it is impossible to conceive, if proper measures are taken, that the charity of Lon- 
don would fall short in this matter. The funds of the great supply associations come to about 
£9,000 altogether. £17,000 is collected for the Country Holiday Fund. Dinners are more 
important, far more, than country holidays. If you can get £17,000 for the one thing, you 

° ought to be able to get £30,000, if you want it, for the other.’’ ; 


Leslie, 1016. 300. So far we have cited evidence as to London only, but the witnesses from 
the provincial towns spoke to the same effect. Thus, Mr. Leslie thinks that a 
Foster, 1353. public appeal for funds would succeed in Liverpool, Mr. Foster found that 
at Birkenhead the necessary funds were forthcoming for what was done 
there last winter, and that more could have been got, had it been wanted, 
though he expressed a doubt whether voluntary contributions would be forth- 
Wilkinson, 3038- coming trom year to year. Mr. Wilkinson bore the strongest testimony 
3039, 3045 to the willingness of the Bolton public to help the children. He said :— 


( précis), 3155. 
** We can always get money, as I can prove, with regard to feeding children. If it is for 
the children people will provide the money. We only have to ask once. With regard to 
feeding the children, we got over £500.” 


Grant, 6198. And at Hull want of money has never cramped the operations of the * Hull 
School Children’s Help Society.” At Manchester there would appear to 
have been no lack of money, but no public appeal was made, as it was not 
thought a dignified thing for the Council to appeal for subscriptions. 


Wyatt, 2810--1. 


301. The only place from which we heard of difficulty as to money was Bir- 
mingham. As to the position there, Mr. Hookham, whose own liberality entitles 
his opinion to carry very great weight, on being asked whether if an appeal 
were made by responsible persons there would be any difficulty in collecting 
the sum of £4,500, which he named as necessary, replied :— 


Hoolchars: Taos “‘ I think there would be more than difficulty. I think there would be animpossibility. Asa 
‘ subscriber I have seen the last published accounts of the Birmingham Free Dinners 
Association. This charity has been in operation for from fifteen to twenty years and has 
had amongst its officers and on its committee and subscription list some of the most influential 
people in the district. Its total list of subscriptions and donations is under £300 per 
annum, and even this includes £75 contributed by the teachers in the council schools. To 

raise a sum of £4,000 to £5,000 a year by these means seems to me quit2 hopeless.’? 


The sum named by Mr. Hookham is no doubt one which many people 
might consider unnecessarily large, but his gloomy views of the support 
given to the Birmingham Cheap Dinner Society are borne out by the Manager, 
who writes as follows : 


‘More than twenty years’ continuous responsibility as manager of this society has 
convinced me that we cannot claim to have fulfilled the requirements of the City in respect 
to its underfed children, but we have done what we could with the funds available.’’ 


6. Voluntary help in—(i.) Personal Service. 


_ 302. A great part of the work of the children’s feeding agencies, whether 
in the preparation of food or in the serving and preparation of the meals, 
is done by unpaid helpers. Special mention has been made of the diligent 
and self-sacrificing work of the teachers in this connection, and the limits 
within which their help should be confined have been indicated. It is very 
common for ladies to undertake the supervision and serving of the meals, 
attending for the purpose under a carefully arranged rota, and if the 
Adler, 2373-4, . need is properly made known there is no reason to suppose that difficulty will 
Wilkinson, 3110, be found in obtaining the helpers who are needed. They can usually be 
3155. found in sufficient quantities to provide for a midday meal, but the case 
is different where early attendance for breakfast before school on winter morn- 
Norris, 3320-3, Igs is in question. Thus, though at Bristol it is found possible to dispense 
with the presence of teachers at the children’s breakfasts, considerable 
Moss, 5948. difficulty is experienced in getting the necessary voluntary assistants 
owing to the distance of their homes, and for the breakfasts at Sheffield 
Mr. Moss told us it was not easy to get voluntary help. 
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(iL) Gifts in kind. 


303. The returns sent in to us show that it is no uncommon thing for an 
agency to receive gifts of food such as meat or game, bread, groceries and 
vegetables. Such gifts are often made by local tradesmen who take an interest 
in the well-being of their poorer neighbours. 


VI. FurtHER Points ARISING ON THE REFERENCE. 


(1.) The Relief (School Children) Order 1905. 


304. On the 26th April, 1905, some six weeks after the date of our appoint- 
ment and reference, the Local Government Board issued an Order, entitled, 
“The Relief (School Children) Order, 1905,” to the Poor Law Guardians in 
England and Wales. We print this Order, and also two circulars which 
were sent out with it by the Local Government Board and the Board 
of Education, respectively, in Appendix IV. below. After stating 
in their circular that it is the duty of the Guardians to afford the requisite 
relief to any child who is, in fact, destitute of necessary food, the Local 
Government Board go on to explain: the provisions of the Order which are 
intended to make it possible to recover from the father, where he can afford 
to pay it, the cost of any relief given to the child. It is too early yet to 
form any clear opinion as to the effect of this Order, nor indeed would the 
expression of any such opinion fall within our reference. The Order has, 
however, as was inevitable, been frequently referred to in the evidence 
offered to us, and we have gathered that much difference of opinion is 
prevalent throughout the country as to its meaning and possibilties, as to 
its efficiency in meeting the mischief at which it is aimed, and what is to 
us more important, as to its effect upon the operations and even the very 
existence of the Voluntary Feeding Agencies. In some places we have 
been told that no steps are being taken, or are likely to be taken, towards 
giving effect to the provisions of the Order. In London the County Coun- 
cil, as we understand, have resolved not to initiate any action, though 
they will co-operate with the Guardians when they are asked to do so. 
At Bradford conferences have been held between the Local Education 
Authority and the Guardians, and a joint course of action has, we under- 
stand, been agreed upon, under which the existing free meal system will 
continue to exist with modifications. At Manchester conferences between 
the Authorities interested have been similarly dealing with the situation, 
but we were assured both by Mr. Wyatt and Miss Dendy that the issue Wyatt, 2770-3 
of the Order has put an end to the operations of the sub-Committee of gj9, ” ; 
the Local Education Authority which has hitherto managed the supply Dendy, 5670-1. 
of school meals. So far as our information goes no alternative plan has yet 
been agreeed upon. It is probable that before this Report is issued many 
Local Education Authorities throughout the country will have decided 
whether they will take any and what action under the Order, and it is possible 
that some of the difficulties surrounding it will have been elucidated by its 
practical administration. Meanwhile there does not seem to be any adequate 
reason why the Order should cause any existing Voluntary Feeding Agencies to 
discontinue their work or should prevent the public from continuing to 
contribute to their funds. It should still be found possible for the agencies, 
while leaving to the Guardians, as suggested in the circular of the Board 
of Education, the duty of relieving cases of permanent poverty and 
neglectful parents, to give more adequate help than has hitherto been 
possible to the cases of temporary distress which are always found in periods 
of severe weather and slack employment. 


Gi.) Retarded Childien. 


305. We are directed in our reference to have “ special regard to children 
who, though not defective, are from malnutrition below the normal standard.” 
The class of children referred to in these words is no doubt that, or part of 
that, dealt with in Paragraph 317 of the Report of the Committee on 


411, L 2 


Elliott, 1517- 
1526, and other 
witnesses 
(passim), 
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Physical Deterioration for whose benefit the Committee, following the 
opinion of Dr. Hicholz, have recommended temporary treatment im 


“special schools.” It should be noted, however, that these children, who are - 


for convenience ordinarily referred to as ‘‘retarded” children, embrace in 
cheir numbers those whose backwardness and want of development is; due 
to other causes than defective food, such as late hours, premature employment 
and inganitary homes. The determination whether the backwardness of any 
particular child is due to malnutrition or some other cause must be one for a. 
medical specialist alone, and it is probable that even medical specialists 
would often disagree, especially as more than one of these causes may be in 
operation in any given case, so that it may be impossible to allot to each cause 
its proper share of blame. Anyhow, we have not found that the class of 
children to whom special attention is directed in our reference, is one 


the existence of which is generally recognised by our witnesses, and it is 


abundantly clear that, so far, no steps have been taken by the Voluntary 
Feeding Agencies to make any exceptional provision for their needs. They 
are treated just in the same way as the normal scholars. We do not 
feel able, as matters at present stand, to recommend any particular alteration 
having for its object the relief of these children in the existing systems 
of the Feeding Agencies, recognising as we do that they are not readily 
discoverable, if indeed they are discoverable at all. No doubt, however, as 
systematic medical inspection of schools and scholars becomes established, 
some, at any rate, of these children will be pointed out by the school doctors 
and nurses, and will bé designated for attention on the part of the teachers and 
those in whose hands the feeding arrangements may rest. It is probable that 
more of them will prove to owe their malnutrition to improper feeding than 
to insufficient feeding, and as the standard of knowledge in the homes 
is raised it may be hoped that their numbers, now without doubt con- 
siderable, may be materially diminished. The tenor of the evidence in 
our possession, both that given by our own witnesses and that given before 
the Committee on Physical Deterioration, points to the homes as the 
proper place in which to attack the evil. We cannot think that school 
meals during the winter months, however well organised, can of themselves 
do much to bring up ill-nourished children to a normal standard. 


VII. Summary oF RECOMMENDATIONS FOR BETTER ORGANISATION. 


306. The following is a summary of the recommendations which have been 
made in the above Report for better organisation of voluntary effort. It should 
be understood that they apply only where arrangements are made for 
feeding school children. It does not fall within the terms of our reference 
to recommend that such arrangements should be made; nor are we called upon 
to express any opinion as to the wisdom, from an economic or social point of view, 
of relieving children apart from their families by the provision of school meals. 


1. The Local Education Authority or some central body authorised 
for the purpose by them should be kept regularly informed of any 
feeding of scholars which is in any way organised in connection with 
the schools maintained by the Authority and of all funds received by 
managers or teachers for that purpose. This recommendation applies 
with special force to London. (Pars. 148, 207-8, 293.) 


2. The Local Education Authority should co-operate as far as 
practicable with any Feeding Agency established in its area; and, 
unless there is any good reason to the contrary, should be represented 
thereon, though such representation may not be feasible or even 
desirable in London and the County areas. (Pars. 207-8.) 


3. Any organisation for feeding school children should -be of a 
permanent character; that is to say, the framework of the organisa- 
tion sas be kept continuously in existence, notwithstanding that 
its operations may be in some cases properly intermittent. (Par. 279.) 
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4, Provision should be made for enabling meals to be given 
where necessary throughout the year, though summer needs will 
generally be small. (Pars. 280-2.) : 


5. Where meals are provided, it is desirable that they should be 
obtainable at least as often as every school day. (Pars. 283-9.) 


6. The object of the agency should be to feed the most destitute 
children regularly rather than a larger number irregularly. (Pars. 
285-9.) 


7. The children of families in temporary distress should be 
made the first care of any Feeding Agency. (Par. 237.) 


8. It is not desirable that Teachers should be required to 
take part in serving or supervising children’s meals, (Pars. 211-5.) 


9. While Teachers may properly make the initial selection, they 
should not be made responsible for the final choice of the children 
to receive meals, (Pars. 216-222.) 


10. A ‘* Relief Committee ” should be formed for each school or 
group of schools and provision should be made for placing on such 
Committee an adequate number of women. (Pars, 231-3.) 


11. In selecting children to receive meals :— 


(a) The information in the possession of School Attendance 
Officers should be utilised. (Pars. 224-5.) 


(b) The co-operation of Poor Law Guardians and Relieving 
Officers should be invited. (Pars. 226-9.) 


(c) Ag far as possible the co-operation of religious and philan- 
thropic agencies in the district should be enlisted. (Par. 230.) 


(d) Where there is a School Medical Officer or nurse their 
advice and help should be obtained. (Pars. 235-6.) 


12. Care should be taken to give adequate notice beforehand to 
their parents when children are to receive meals; sufficient notice of 
the discontinuance of meals should similarly be given. (Pars. 286, 289.) 


13. The parents should be told clearly that they are in receipt of 
charitable relief for their children where such is the case; and greater 
effort might be made to obtain payment from parents for the whole 
or part cost of meals supplied to their children. (Pars. 238-241.) 


14. Care should be taken to make the meals orderly and to 
give them.a civilising and educative effect upon the children. (Pars. 
263-4.) 


15. Registers should be kept showing exactly what children 
have received food and on what days. (Pars. 285, 289.) 


16. Schoolrooms-and classrooms should not be used for meals 
if other convenient rooms can be found. (Pars. 259-262.) 


17. Cookery centres may in some cases be usefully employed 
for the provision of children’s meals. But a cookery centre can 
only provide for a few children, and it should be remembered thai 
its essential purpose is the provision of cookery instruction, (Pars. 
265-7.) 
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307. Inconclusion we desire to record our thanks to our Secretary, 
Mr. E. H. Pelham, for the conspicuous ability and assiduity which he has 
shewn in the discharge of his duties. He has rendered us invaluable. 
assistance, alike in the conduct of the Enquiry, and in the preparation. 
of the Report. 


We have the honour to be, 


Your Lordship’s obedient Servants, 


H. W. SIMPKINSON, 

H. FRANKLIN PARSONS, 
CYRIL JACKSON, 
MAUDE LAWRENCE, 
RIVERSDALE WALROND. 


EK. H. PELHAM, Secretary, 
9th November, 1905. 
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APPENDIX I. 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS AS ‘TO MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


These summaries are based upon the returns which the Committee has 
received in answer to their inquiries from the various Local Education Authori- 
ties throughout England and Wales. The information thus obtained has been 
supplemented in certain instances from the evidence subsequently given on 
the subject, from memoranda giving additional information, which were kindly 
supplied at the request of the Committee, and from reports and other 
documents which have been received. When these documents have been 
printed, the fact has been mentioned in the summary. The following explana- 
tions are necessary in order to make certain points clear in the summary :— 


(1.) Unless the contrary is stated the inspection extends to Council and 
Voluntary schools without distinction. 


(2.) In many cases an important part of the duties of the School Medical 
Officer is to examine the teachers and other officers of the Educa- 
tion Committee. No reference is made in the summary to this work, 
as it does not appear to come within the scope of this inquiry. 


(3.) It is to be assumed unless the contrary is stated, that in all 
cases the Medical Officer is employed only part time. The 
remainder of his time is generally devoted to private practice. 


(4.) Where the salary is mentioned, it is for the services of the Medical 
Officer to the Education Committee, though it includes as a rule 
the examination of teachers and officers referred to in (2). 


(5.) Cases marked } are those in which the Board of Education have 
approved arrangements for putting into force the provisions of 
the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 
1899. Beyond this no reference is as a rule made to these cases. 


COUNTIES. 
[V.B.—Only those counties are given in which something is being done, including those 
marked t, as explained in (5) above. | 


1. BeprorpsHirE.— Head Teachers are child brought to his notice by the 


directed to notify to the Secretary 
to the Education Committee all cases 
of defective eyesight. 


2,+BERKSHIRE.—In cases of reported defective 
eyesight, the Committee arrange for 
the examination of the children by a 
competent authority. Teachers report 
eases of infectious disease. In sus- 
pected cases they urge parents to get 
children examined by a doctor. Com- 
mittee are prepared to pay a fee of 
2s. 6d. for each examination. 


3.{CHESHIRE. — Medical Officer of Health - 


examines defective children. Teachers 
in Altrincham district test eyesight. 


4.;DERBYSHIRE. — Notices are issued to 
parents as to the treatment of 
certain diseases, also to teachers as to 
the symptoms of infectious diseases. 


5. Devon.—-At East Stonehouse a Medical 
Officer appointed (salary £15 15s. Od. 
a year) visits schools, and inspects any 


411. 


teachers for any kind of defect, but 
chiefly those suspected of infectious 
disease, and those alleged to be physi- 
cally unfit to attend school. 


6. DoRsET.—Nothing. 


7. Essex.—A system of medical inspection 
exists in the Purfleet, Grays, and 
Maldon districts. At Grays Medical 
Officer examines children for in- 
fectious diseases, dirty heads, etc., as 
well as children alleged to be 
physically unfit to attend school. 


8, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—A medical inspection 
of the children in the 44 schools in 
the area of the Stroud Union was 
conducted during a period of nine 
months. Hach child was examined 
by the Medical Officer ; statistics were 
compiled as to weights and measure- 
ments, infectious diseases, and general 
physical condition. The teachers co- 
operated ; the cost was under £100 
(See evidence by Dr. Martin.) 


M 


9. HEREFORDSHIRE.—In case of outbreak of 
infectious disease managers consult 
local Medical Officer. 


10: HERTFORDSHIRE. —In Watford, District 
Medical Officer appointed (salary £50 
a year) visits each school at least 
quarterly; examines hygienic condi- 
tion of the school premises ; examines 
classes and cases specially selected by 
teachers for any- physical defect or 
ailment, but especially defective eye- 
sight. Teachers specially assist in 
detection of defective eyesight and of 
symptoms of infectious disease. He 
examines children alleged to be physi- 
cally unfit to attend school. 


11. Kent.—Teachers may obtain medical ex- 
amination of any child they consider 
unfit to attend school. 


12. LANCASHIRE.—In_ several schools the 
teachers test the eyesight. In others 
the District Nurse visits the school 
and attends to small ailments, and 
gives advice. Local Medical Officers 
of Health sometimes visit the schools 
for the prevention of infectious 
disease. 


13. LINCOLNSHIRE. (Holland).—In the East 
Elloc Rural District Medical Officer 
of Health and Inspector of Nuisances 
visit schools to examine the children 
and inspect the premises. 


14.;LINCOLNSHIRE. (Lindsey).—Nothing. 


15. t LEICESTERSHIRE.— Nothing. 


16. MIpDLESEX.—County Medical Officer’s 
services are at the disposal of Educa- 
tion Committee (no additional salary). 
In the Southall District a local 
medical man visits each school periodi- 
cally and examines children for the 
detection and prevention of infectious 
diseases. 


17./OXFORDSHIRE.—Nothing. 


18. SOKE OF PETERBOROUGH.—Teachers test 
eyesight, and report all cases of defect 
to the Education Committee, who 
communicate with the parents. 


19.7ScrLLy, IsLes or.—Nothing. 


20. SHROPSHIRE.—In cases of the alleged un: 
fitness of a child to attend school, 
medical certificates can be obtained 
at a charge of Is., met by the Local 
Authority. . 


21.;SouTHAMPTON.—Nothing. 
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22. SurrEY.—A Medical Officer has just been 
appointed, at a salary of £500, to 
start a regular system of medical 
inspection in the area ; the following 
matters will probably be dealt with: 
eyesight, hearing, teeth, general 
physical condition of the children ; 
anthropometric survey. (See scheme 
printed in Appendix V.) 


23. West Sussex.—A Physical Instructress 
has been appointed ; she devotes her 
whole time to the work; she 
is paid £150 a year; incidental 
expenses amount to £50. She 
chiefly attends to the physical 
condition of the children and gives 
advice to teachers. Cases of defective 
eyesight and hearing are noted, 
which the Education Committee try 
to get attended to. Children alleged 
to be physically unfit to attend school 
are medically examined. Teachers 
notify cases of suspected infectious 
disease. The Committee is about 
to institute the taking of the weights 
and measurement of children, records 
of which will be kept in all schools. 
(See Memorandum by Miss Moseley 
in Appendix V.) 


24. WIGHT, ISLE or.—A system has been 
established for the notification of in- 
spected cases of infectious diseases by 
the teachers to the District Medical 
Officer of Health. 


25.t WILTSHIRE.—County Medical Officer assists 
the Committee with his advice on 
questions of general application. No 
definite duties have been assigned 
to him. 


26. WoRCESTERSHIRE.—Free medical certifi- 
cates (ls. paid by local authority) 
are granted in cases of infectious and 
other disease, where parents are 
unable to pay. 


27.;YORKSHIRE (E.R.).— Medical Officer 
appointed (salary £50 a year), gives 
advice as to general health of the 
scholars. Teachers notify local Medical 
Officers of Health of cases of infectious 
disease. 


28. YORKSHIRE (W.R.).—Nothing has yet been 
done, it has, however, been decided 
that the department: of the County 
Medical Officer shall be reorganised 
and the staff increased so as to enable 
it to deal with the work. Question 
is now under consideration by the 
Education Committee. (See State- 
ment in Appendix VII.) 


29. PEMBROKESHIRE.—A ttendance officers re- 
port cases of epidemic and cases of 
defective children. 


tLONDON. 


The staff consists of a Medical Officer and 
assistant giving whole time, and twenty-three 
other assistants (half time); there are besides 
twelve nurses giving whole time, and it is 
proposed to appoint twenty more. ‘The 
examination includes the general condition of 
scholars, their physique, condition of special 
senses (seeing, hearing, etc.), mental abilities, 
prevention of infectious disease, personal 


The teachers assist in the inspec- 
tion of eyesight. In the Woolwich district a 
measles history of each child is kept. The 
salaries of the above mentioned staff amount 
to £5,985. The extra nurses would cost 
£1,600. There is a clerical staff whose salaries 
amount to £797. (See Dr. Kerr’s evidence and 
Memorandum in Appendix V.) 


cleanliness. 
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COUNTY BOROUGHS. 


1. BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Teachers are noti- 


fied by the Sanitary Inspector of any 
case of “notifiable” infectious disease ; 
and are empowered to obtain medical 
examination of suspected cases of non- 
notifiable infectious disease. 


2. barH.—Medical examination of suspected 


cases of infectious disease. Medical 
Officer of Health arranges for the 
periodic examination of School 
buildings. 


3.7 BIRKENHEAD.—Medical Officer appointed 


(salary £80 a year). Inspection of 
children alleged to be physically 
unfit to attend school. Offer visits 
each department once a year, or 
oftener if required, and _ confers 
with head teacher as to the general 
health of the scholars, and inspects 
the sanitary conditions of the premises 
during school hours ; examines plans 
of new buildings. 


4.7 BIRMINGHAM.—Medical Officer appointed 


(salary £250 a year). Sight and 
hearing specialists are paid 10s. 6d. a 
case. Teachers notify cases of infec- 
tious disease. Officer visits each 
department at least once a year to 
inspect the premises and to confer 
with the head teacher as to the 
general health of the scholars, and 
as to particular cases of defective 
eyesight, hearing and mental capacity ; 
inspection of children alleged to be 
physically unfit to attend school, 
specialists employed when necessary. 
Head teachers report cases of dirty 
heads; the homes of such children 
are visited by Lady Health Inspectors. 


5.7 BLACKBURN.—Medical Officer of Health 


appointed Medical Officer (salary 
£100 a year). Examines children 
alleged to be physically unfit to at- 
tend school; examines special cases 
selected by the teachers and school 
attendance officers; officer examines 
the sanitary condition of school 
premises. Teachers notify cases of 
infectious disease. Teachers test 
eyesight and generally help with 
inspection. (See Memorandum by Dr. 
Greenwood in Appendix V.) 


6. BLACKPOOL.—Managers may obtain medical 


advice in special cases, provided the 
fee does not exceed 2s. 6d. Teachers 
test eyesight. 


7.{ BoLton.— Two eye specialists are employed 


in the inspection of the children’s 
eyesight. - Cost estimated at £350. 
Teachers report all cases of children 
with dirty or verminous heads, and 
homes are visited, and parents in 
bad cases are prosecuted by the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Teachers report cases 
of infectious diseases, and homes are 
visited by the sanitary authority if 
necessary. (See evidence by Mr. 
Wilkinson. ) 


8.7 BooTLe.—Nothing. 


411. 


9.,BOURNEMOUTH.—Sanitary authority have 


10.7; BRADFORD.—Medieal 


conveniences tested and cleaned daily. 


Officer appointed 
(salary £500 a year), works full 
time. Teachers report weekly or 
oftener cases of infectious disease, 
and children are examined when 
necessary. Examination of children 
reported to be _ physically unfit 
to attend school. Schools visited 
at least once a quarter, their 
sanitary condition is examined and 
the general health of the scholars 
discussed with the head teachers, and 
special cases examined. ‘Teachers 
test eyesight once a year, records are 
kept. Children with dirty heads are 
excluded, and Attendance Officers 
see that action is taken. (See 
Memoranda by Drs. Crowley and Kerr 
in Appendix V.) 


11.+BrigHron.—Medical Officer appointed for 


examination of special cases (fee for 
each case). Medical Officer of Health 
advises Education Committee, and 
examines children in cases of infectious 
diseases, the prevention of which is 
very carefully organised. A nurse 
(salary £85) has been appointed who 
attends to the cleanliness, etc., of the 
children, and visits the homes to 
instruct parents on the subject. (See 
Memorandum by Medical Officer of 
Health in Appendix V.) 


12.7BristoL.—Teachers notify “ non-notifiable ” 


13.7, BURNLEY. — Medical 


diseases to Medical Officer of Health. 


Officer appointed 
(salary £120 a year). Visits school 
once a quarter and inspects children 
selected by teachers; examines 
children alleged to be physically 
unfit to attend schools, also 
other special cases of eyesight, 
etc. Three Lady Health visitors of 
the sanitary department visit the 
parents of children found with dirty 
heads, ringworm, etc., and instruct 
parents. The sanitary condition of 
of the premises is frequently examined 
by the Medical Officer and the sani- 
tary authority. Teachers report cases 
of infectious disease. (See Memoran- 
dum by Dr. Pullon in Appendix V.) 


14, BurTON ON-TRENT.— Nothing. 


15 
16 
17 


18.;CovENTRY.—Nothing. 


. Bury.—Nothing. 
. CANTERBURY.—Nothing. 
. CHESTER.—Doctor appointed to examine 


children alleged to be physically unit 
to attend school. It is under con- 
sideration to inzlude_ educational 
duties among the duties of the Medical 
Officer of Health, and to pay him £50 
for these duties. 

The appointment 
of a Medical Officer is under con- 
sideration. 


19.;CRoypon.—Medical Officer of Health is 


appointed Medical Officer (salary £100 
a year) ; visits the schools once a year 
to examine the sanitary condition of 
the premises and to report on the 


M 2 


general health of the — scholars. 
Examines all new plans. Examines 
children alleged to be physically unfit 
to attend school. Children with dirty 
heads excluded. Careful regulations 
for the prevention of the spread of 
infectious disease. 


20.;DERBY.—Medical Officer of Health is 


Medical Officer (no special salary). 
Visits each school twice a year, 
reports on sanitary condition of 
premises and general health of the 
children, and examines. children 
selected by the teachers for defective 
eyesight, hearing and general physical 
condition. Examines children alleged 
to be physically unfit to attend school, 
and for the prevention of the spread 
of infectious disease. (See Memoran- 
dum by Dr. Howarth in Appendix 
V.) 


21.;DEVONPORT.—Medical Officer of Health 


27. 


appointed Medical Officer to examine 
children alleged to be physically unfit 
to attend school ; he also inspects the 
sanitary condition of the school 
premises. Teachers report any cases 
of infectious disease. New and more 
complete arrangements are now being 
made. 


. DupLry.—Nothing. 
. Exetrer.—Medical Officers of Health are 


called in to examine special cases. 


24, GATESHEAD.—Nothing. 
. GLOUCESTER.—Nothing. 
. GREAT YARMOUTH. — Teachers examine 


eyesight. Medical Officer of Health 
is in touch with officers and teachers 
as to children from homes where 
notifiable disease exists. 


Grimspy.—Two Medical Officers appointed ; 
examine children alleged to be physi- 
cally unfit to attend school, or to be 
suffering from infectious disease. 
Examine sanitary condition of premises 
at least twice a year. Each is paid 
£21 a year. 


28 +Hatirax. — Medical Officer appointed 


(salary £150 a year.) He visits each 
school quarterly, and reports on the 
sanitary condition of the premises and 
the general health of the scholars. 
Examines children alleged to be 
physically unfit to attend school. 
Teachers examine children’s eyesight, 
teeth and hearing, and bring special 
cases before the Officer. They also 
examine for dirty heads and com- 
municate with parents on the subject. 
(See Memorandum in Appendix V.) 


29. Hantey.— Medical Officer appointed 


(salary £100 a year); visits schools 
three times a year and examines 
special cases of sight, hearing and 
mental capacity brought forward by 
the teachers ; subsequently personally 
attends to cases of defective eyesight. 
(See Memorandum by Dr. Stuart in 
Appendix V.) 


30. HAstTinGs.—Nothing. 
31. HuDDERSFIELD.—Appointment of a Medical 


Officer under consideration. Teachers 
report at once cases of suspected 
infectious diséase. 
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32. Ipswicu.—Medical Officer of Health ex- 


amines children alleged to be physically 
unfit to attend school. Cases of 
infectious disease are notified to 
teachers by Sanitary Authority. 


33.—KINGSTON-UPON-HULL.—Medical Officer 


appointed ; visits each school once a 
year and sees special cases of eyesight. 
and hearing, which have been selected 
by teachers after a general inspection 
of the children. 


34.7 LEEDS.—Medical Officer appointed to ex- 


amine children alleged to be physically 
unfit to attend school. Prevention 
of spread of infectious disease 
organised. 


35.7 LEICESTER.—The appointment of a Medical 


Officer to devote his whole time to 
the work has been determined upon. 
His salary is to be £425. The 
existing officer examines children 
alleged to be physically unfit to 
attend school, and of cases of sus- 
pected skin disease. In addition, the 
new officer will visit the schools 
regularly and inquire into the ventila- 
tion and sanitary condition of the 
premises, the general health of the 
scholars, and note cases of defective 
eyesight, hearing, etc. 


36.7 LINCOLN.—Medical Officer of Health ap- 


pointed Medical Officer (Salary 
£10 10s. and fees). Visits schools when 
required and sees selected cases ; 
examines children alleged to be 
physically unfit to attend school ; 
sanitary condition of premisesinspected 
by a plumber. 


37.7LIVERPOOL.—Victoria Nurses examine 


children and treat them for dirty 
heads, cuts, sores, etc. Teachers 
test eyesight. Children alleged to 
be physically unfit to attend school 
are examined. ‘Teachers and attend- 
ance officers notify cases of infectious 
disease, (See Mr. Leslie’s evidence.) 


38.7 MANCHESTER.—Medical Officer appointed 


(salary £600 a year, incidental ex- 
penses £150). He gives his whole 
time to his duties. Visits schools once 
a year, reports on sanitary condition of 
premises, and sees cases of defective 
eyesight and hearing, which have been 
selected by the teachers after a general 
inspection of the children. Examines 
children alleged to be physically unfit 
to attend school. Enquiry as to badly 
nourished and backward children. (See 
Dr. Ritchie’s Memorandum in Appen- 
dix V.) . 


39. MIDDLESBROUGH.—Nothing. 


40. | NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Medical Officer 


appointed (salary 225 guineas a 
year; visits each school at least 
once in three months, confers with 
the Head Teacher on the general 
health of the scholars, and examines 
any special cases, especially eyesight, 
brought to his notice; examines 
children alleged to be physically unfit 
to attend school. Visits schools for 
detection and prevention of the spread 
of infectious disease. 
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41.; NORTHAMPTON. — Medical Officer appointed. 
Examines children alleged to be physi- 
cally unfit to attend school, also eye- 
sight, hearing, and physical condition 
of any child to whom a head teacher 
has called attention. Medical Officer 
of Health visits schools for the pre- 
vention of the spread of infectious 
disease. 


42, NorwicH.—Two Medical Officersappointed, 
who examine cases especially referred 
to them. Eye specialist examines 
cases of defective eyesight reported 
by the teachers. Medical Officer of 
Health or Lady Sanitary Inspectors 
investigate cases of suspected in- 
fectious disease reported by the 
teachers. 


43., NOTTINGHAM.—Two Lady Health Visitors 
visit the schools for the prevention of 
the spread of infectious disease, and 
to report upon and advise the teachers 
as to matters of school hygiene. 
Children alleged to be physically un- 
fit to attend schools are examined by 
Medical Examiners (paid by fee). 


44,+OLDHAM.— Medical Officer appointed (salary 
£150 a year), works two to two and 
a half hours daily ; visits each school 
once a year to report on the sanitary 
condition of the premises and examine 
any special cases selected by the 
teachers. Teachers inspect eyesight 
of every child once a year, and Medical 
Officer examines all cases of defect. 
Teachers notify and are notified of 
cases of infectious disease. Officer 
examines children alleged to ~ be 
physically unfit to attend school. 


45, OxForD.-—Medical Officer of Health ap- 
pointed Medical Officer (salary £35 a 
year); examines vhildren alleged to 
be physically unfit to attend school. 


46.tPLYMOUTH.—Medical Officer appointed 
(salary £60 a year); visits each 
school once a year and examines 
children selected by teachers as 
being defective (except as to eye- 
sight). Advises on questions of 
school sanitation and the health of 
the children. Eye specialist (salary 
£40 a year) also visits each school 
once a year and examines cases 
selected by teachers. 


47, PoRTSMOUTH.—Nothing. 


48, PRESTON.—Teachers instructed in school 
hygiene and how to act in cases of 
infectious disease. 


49.+READING.—Medical Officer appointed 
(salary £125 a year); he visits the 
schools three times a year, and 
examines the sanitary conditions of 
the premises and cases of eyesight 
and other defects brought to his 
notice by the teachers. Also examines 
children alleged to be physically unfit 
to attend school. A nurse is em- 
ployed to attend to dirty and vermin- 
ous heads. Teachers notify cases of 
infectious disease to the Medical 
Officer of Health. (See Dr. Price’s 
~ evidence.) 
50. ,RocupaLe.—Medical Officer appointed 


(salary £100 a year); visits each 
school at stated periods to report the 


sanitary condition of the premises and 
examine special cases of eyesight, 
hearing and other physical defects 
brought before him by the teachers. 
Anthropometric records kept. Ex- 


' amines children alleged to be physi- 


cally unfit to attend school. Teachers 
notify cases of infectious disease. 
(See Memorandum by Secretary in 
Appendix V.) 


51. RorHeRHAM.—Medical Officer of Health 


appointed Medical Officer (salary £45 
a year), visits each department once 
in three months ; he reports upon the 
sanitary condition of the premises and 
the general health of the children, 
and examines any case of bad eye- 
sight, hearing, or other physical 
defects, brought before him by the 
head. teacher. Teachers examine 
eyesight of all the children. They 
report cases of infectious disease. 
Cases of ringworm and dirty heads are 
excluded. Officer examines children 
alleged to be physically unfit to 
attend school. 


52. St. HELENS.—Teachers notify “non-noti- 


fiable” diseases (paid 3d. for each 
case). Medical Officer of Health and 
staff visits schools and sees cases of 
suspected infectious disease, and of 
dirty and verminous heads reported 
by teachers ; also examines children 
alleged to be physically unfit to attend 
school. | 


53.,SALFORD.—Medical Officer of Health 


appointed Medical Officer, has ‘an 
assistant Medical Officer (salaries £345 
a year); visits schools periodically, 
reports on ventilation and sanitary 
condition of the premises, and sees 
cases of bad eyesight, hearing, and 
other defects submitted by teachers. 
Teachers examine eyesight of all 
children. Anthropometric survey is 
made. Teachers report cases of in- 
fectious disease. Cases of suspected 
infectious disease are examined, and 
of children alleged to be physically 
unfit to attend school. (See Dr. 
Tattersall’s evidence and Report in 
Appendix V.) 


54,7/SHEFFIELD.— District Medical Officers ex- 


amine children alleged to be physi- 
cally unfit to attend school. Teachers 
test eyesight. Careful instruction to 
teachers as to prevention of spread 
of infectious disease. 


55. SOUTHAMPTON.— Nothing. 
56. SOUTH SHIELDS.— Medical Officer appointed 


(paid by fees); examines children 
alleged to be physically unfit to 
attend school; and when necessary 
cases of suspected infectious disease. 
Teachers notify cases of infectious 
disease to Medical Officer of Health. 


57. STOCKPORT.—Teachers notify cases of in- 


fectious diseases to Medical Officer 
of Health. He has made an examina- 
tion of feeble-minded children. 


58. SUNDERLAND.—Nothing. 


59.7TYNEMOUTH.—Teachers are notified of 


cases of infectious disease by Medical 
Otficer of Health, to whom attendance 
officers also notify cases. 


60. WALSALL.—Nothing. 


61. WARRINGTON.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (no special 
salary) ; visits schools for the detec- 
tion of infectious disease. Teachers 
notify cases of infectious disease. 
Establishment of Medical Inspection 
under consideration. 


62.;WEST BromMwicH.—Medical Officer of 
Health appointed Medical Officer (no 
special salary); examines children 
alleged to be physically unfit to 
attend school, and visits schools and 
inspects when infectious diseases are 
prevalent. 


63.;WeEst Ham.—Medical Officer appointed ; 
examines school premises, 


64.;WeEsT HARTLEPOOL.—Teachers pay strict 
attention to cases of “non-notifiable ” 
infectious diseases. They are notified 
of cases of infectious disease. 


65. WicAN.—Nothing. Appointment of Medi- 
cal Officer under consideration. 
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66.7 WOLVERHAMeTON.—Medical Officer ap- 
pointed (fees less than £10 a year) ; 
examines children alleged to be physi- 
cally unfit to attend school. Teachers 
test eyesight. Appointment of a full 
Medical Officer under consideration. 


67. Worcrster.—Nothing. 


68. YorK.—Matter under consideration. Medi- 
cal Officer of Health visits the schools 
at times of epidemic sickness. 


69. fCarDIFF.— Nothing. 
70.t NEWPoRT.—Nothing. 


71. SWANSEA.—Two Medical Officers appointed 
(total salaries, £38); they are em- 
ployed about three hours a week ; 
they visit Council schools quarterly 
to report on the sanitary condition of 
the school premises and the health 
of the scholars and to examine eye- 
sight, hearing, or other physical 
defect of any case brought to their 
notice by the teacher. (See Dr. Rhys 
Davies’ evidence and Memorandum 
in Appendix V.) 


BOROUGHS. 


1: Accrineton.—Medical Officer of Health 
visits the schools in connection with 
any outbreak of infectious disease. 


2. ASHTON-UNDER- Liyne.—Nothing. 


3.;Aston Manor.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (salary, 
£47 5s. a year), examines sanitary 
condition of school premises, attend- 
ance officers notify to him cases of non- 
notifiable infectious and parasitic dis- 
ease, and he takes necessary steps. 


. Bacur.—Nothing. 


. BanBpury.—In cases of infectious dis- 
ease Medical Officer of Health visits 
the school. 


Ou 


. Barnstey.—Medical Officer appointed 
(paid by fee) to examine cases of sus- 
pected infectious disease, and physical 
defects notified to him by the teachers. 
Medical Officer of Health notifies 
teachers of cases. of infectious disease, 


7. BarnstaPLe.—Nothing. 


. Battey.—Medical Officer of Health is 
consulted when occasion requires. 


oe 


10.;BERWICK-UPON-TWEED.—Head _ teachers 
are empowered to call in a medical 
man to examine any case of suspected 
infectious (say, skin) disease. 


11. Bevertey.—The Medical Officer of Health 
is asked to inspect if necessary. 


BreprorD.—Nothing. 


12, Bexuitt.—Nothing. 


13. Boston.—Teachers call in the Medical 
Officer of Health in cases of suspected 
infectious disease. 


14. BripewaTer.—N othing, 


15. Bripuineron.—Medical Officer appointed 
who examines any cases submitted 
to him by officers and teachers. He is. 
paid by fee. 


16, BrigHousE.—All cases of infectious disease. 
are notified to Medical Officer of 
Health. 


17. Bromiey.—Nothing, 


18. Burstem.—Medical Officer of Health ap- 
pointed Medical Officer (paid by fee) : 
he examines cases of suspected in. 
fectious disease and of defective eye. 
sight reported to him by the teachers. 


19. Bury Sr. Epmunps.—Medical Officer of 
Health visits the schools in times of 
epidemic. 


20. CamBripex.—Nurse appointed to visit: 
homes of children suffering from 
non-notifiable diseases. 


21.¢CaRLIsLE.—Medical Officer appointed 
(salary, £60 a year), examines children 
alleged to be physically unfit to attend 
school, also defective children. 
Teachers and attendance officers 
notify cases of infectious disease +o 
Medical Officer of Health, who has 
special powers for visiting schools, 


22. CoatHam.—Nothing. 
23. CHELMsrorD.—Nothing. 
24.;CHELTENHAM.—Nothing, 


25. CuErpine Wycompg.—Nothing. 


26. CHESTERFIELD.—Medical Officer appointed’ 
(salary £40 a year), visits each school 
quarterly and examines chiefly with 
regard to defective vision; examines. 
children alleged to be physically unfit. 
to attend school, and cases of sus- 


—_ 
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pected infectious disease, and in times 
of epidemic makes a systematic ex- 
amination of the whole school;  re- 
ports on sanitary condition of the 
school premises. 


27. CHortEY.—Nothing. 


28. CLITHEROE.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (salary £15 
a year), he visits all schools once in 
three months as to the cleanliness and 
health of the scholars, and to examine 
the children as to eyes, hair, and teeth 
(See Memorandum by Dr. Barber, in 
Appendix V.) 


29. CoLcHESTER.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (no separate 
salary) ; he examines cases of suspected 
infectious disease, notified by the 
teachers. 


30. Cotne.—Nothing. 


31. ConaLeTon.—Nothing. 


32. Crewe.—Medical Officer of Health periodi- 
cally visits schools and reports on the 
sanitary condition of the premises, 
he inspects cases of suspected in- 
fectious disease notified by the 
teachers ; the notification of disease is 
carefully organised. 


33.,DaRLineTon.—Nothing. 


34. DarwEN.—Medical Officer of Health or 
Medical Attendant examine cases of 
suspected infectious disease, and de- 
fective children reported tothem. He 
has visited the schools and reported 
on the ventilation, lghting, and 
general sanitary arrangements of the 


children. He is making a tour with 
a view to testing eyesight and 
hearing, and is about to inspect 


defective children. 
35. Drat —Nothing. 
36. Dewspury.—Nothing. 
37. Doncaster.—Nothing. 


38.;Dover.—Sanitary Officer and Attend- 
ance Officers with Medical Officer of 
Health supervise detection and pre- 
vention of infectious disease. 


39. DuxINFIELD.—Nothing. 
40. DurHam.—Nothing. 


41. Hatinc.—Nothing. The. appointment 


of a Medical Officer is under considera- 


tion... 


42. mses Gate. —Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (salary £50 
a year), visits schools frequently and 
advises on any case requiring atten- 
tion, especially defective eyesight ; 

ringworm and dirty heads attended 
te. Examines children alleged to be 
physically unfit to attend school. 
Teachers notify cases of infectious 
disease, the prevention of which is 
carefully organised. The sanitary con- 
dition of the premises is reported on 
and new plans examined. (See Evi- 


dence of Dr. Willoughby.) 


45.;Hast Ham.—It is proposed that educa- 
tional work.should be included in the 
duties of the new Medical Officer of 
Health. 


44. Kast Retrorp.—Nothing. 
45. Eootes.—Nothing. 


46. Fatmoutu.—Head teachers are _ in- 
structed at once to notify cases of 
infectious disease. 


47. FaversHam.—Nothing. 


48.;FOLKESTONE.—The head teachers report 
at once cases of suspected infectious 
disease to the Medical Officer of 
Health, who visits the school and 
examines any cases. 


49. GILLINGHAM.—Nothing. 


50. GLossop.—Nothing. 


51. GrantHam.—Medical Officer of Health 
visits schools and examines children 
in times of epidemic. 


52. GRAVESEND.—Nothing. 


53. GUILDFORD.—Medical Officer appointed 
to examine children alleged to be 
physically unfit to attend school. 


54. Harrocate.—Teachers advise parents to 
obtain advice in cases where a child 
is found to be defective. Teachers © 
have attended lectures on the subject. 


55. HarrLeroot.—Nothing. 

56. Harwicu.—Nothing. 

57. HasLtinepEen.—Nothing. 

58. Heme, Hempsteap.—Nothing. 
59.fHEREFORD.—Nothing. 

60. Heywoop.—Nothing. 


61. Hornsny.—An infectious disease register 
is kept by the teachers. The appoint- 
ment of a Medical Officer is under 
consideration. 


62. Hove.—Nothing. 
63. Hypr.—Nothing. 


64. ILkeston.—Medical Officer of Health, 
though not specially appointed Medi- 
cal Officer, visits schools in order to 

_ detect any children suffering from 
infectious disease and to examine any 
children suffering from bad teeth, 
defective eyesight, etc. 


65. Jarrow.—Nothing. The matter is under 
consideration. 


66. KrigHLey.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (salary £50 a 
year); examines children alleged to 
to be physically unfit to attend school. 
Every school is visited at least once 
a year, generally much oftener, and 
any cases of defective eyesight or 
hearing, physical defect, vermin, etc., 
are examined, which are brought 
forward by the teachers. Teachers 
notify cases of suspected infectious 
disease. The sanitary condition of 
premises. (See Memorandum by Dr. 
Scatterby in Appendix V.) 
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67. KENDAL.—Committee have had an in- 


quiry made into all the children in 
the Borough, who are suffering from 
any defect, etc., a special circular on 
health has since been issued. 


68. KippERMINSTER.—Medical Officer ap- 


69. 


. Krineston-upon-THAmEs.—Nothing. 


TG; 


pointed (salary £40 per annum) ; 
examines children alleged to be physi- 
cally unfit to attend school; visits 
every school three times a year, reports 
on the general health of the scholars 
and the general sanitary condition 
of the premises, and examines the 
eyesight, hearing, or other physical 
defect of any scholar, brought before 
him by the teacher. Gives advice 
as to methods of instruction from a 
hygienic point of view. Teachers 
notify cases of suspected infectious 
disease. 


Kine’s Lynn.—Nothing. 


. Lancaster.—Children’s Aid Society as- 


sists crippled children. 


. Leamineton.—Nothing. 

. LeteH.—Nothing. 

. Lewes.—Nothing. 

. Loneton.—Medical Officer. of Health 


appointed Medical Officer. No duties 
assigned to him ; visits schools for pre- 
vention aud detection of infectious 
disease. 


LoucHBorovucH.—Nothing. Appoint- 
ment of Medical Officer under con- 
sideration. 


71.4Lowzstorr.—Medical Officer of Health 


78. 


19: 
80. 
81. 


82. 


83. 


examines children alleged to be 
physically unfit to attend school, also 
cases of suspected infectious disease. 
Teachers notify all such cases. Ap- 
pointment of Medical Officer under 
consideration. 


Luron.—Three Medical Practitioners ap- 
pointed who for a fee of ls. examine 
children alleged to be physically 
unfit to attend school. 


MaccLEsFIELD.—Nothing. 
MaipENnHEAD.—Nothing. 


MaipstonE.—Doctor appointed to issue 
medical certificates at request of the 
Attendance Committee. 


MansFIELD.—Medical Referee appointed 
to examine children certified as unfit 
to attend school. 


Mareate.—Medical Officer appointed to 
examine children alleged to be physic- 
ally unfit to attend school (fee 2s. 6d. 
per child). 


84.;MrppLeton.—Nothing. 


85. 


MorEcAMBE.—Organised arrangements for 
prevention of infectious disease. 
Teachers notify suspected cases. 


86.;Mortey.—Nothing. 


87. 
88. 


MosELEY.—Nothing. 
NeEtson.—Nothing. 


89. 
90. 
oe 
92. 
93. 


94. 
95. 


96. 


97. 
98. 


99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 


103, 


104. 


105. 
106. 


Newark.—Nothing. 
NEewsury.—Nothing. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LyNnE.—Nothing,. 
Newrort (Iste oF Wicut).—Nothing. 


New Winpsor.—Teachers report to 
Managers all cases of defective health 
-or development. Weak eyesight 
especially is noted. They also notify 
cases of infectious disease to the 
Medical Officer of Health. 


Ossert.—Nothing. 


PENZANCE.—In times of epidemic Medical 
Officer of Health visits schools and 
inspects children. 


PrETERBOROUGH.—Medical Officer of 
Health examines suspicious cases of 
infectious disease. 


PonTEFRACT.—Nothing. 


Pootzr.—Two Medical men appointed to 
examine children alleged to be 
physically unfit to attend school; 


Pupsry.—A system of inquiry invo cases 
of infectious diseases 1s organised by 
Medical Officer of Health. 


RamseGaTe.—Nothing. 
RAWTENSTALL.—Nothing. 


Retcate.—It is under consideration to 
join in the Surrey scheme of medical 
inspection. 


Ricumonp (SurREY).—Medical Officer of 
Health appointed Medical Officer 
(salary £50 a year) ; examines children 
alleged to be physically unfit to at- 
tend school and suspected cases of 
infectious disease. Visits each school 
once a term ; make periodic examina- 
tions of the eyesight and hearing of 
the scholars ; reports annually on the 
sanitary condition of the school 
premises and the general health of the 
scholars. Reports on new plans. 


Rocuester.—Medical Officer of Health 
visits schools when requested te do so 
by Education Committee. 


Rype.—Nothing. 


SaLisBuRY.—Nothing. 


107.;ScarBoroucH.—Medical Officer of Health 


108. 


109. 


appointed Medical Officer (salary £25 
a year); no defined duties, but re- 
ports on special cases, sanitation of 
premises, and questions of possible in- 
fection. Teachers report to managers 
any cases of bad eyesight, hearing, or 
other physical defect, also suspected 
cases of infectious disease to the 


Medical Officer. 


SHREWSBURY.—Medical Officer appointed 
(salary £10 10s. a year); examines 
defective cases and children alleged 
to be physically unfit to attend school. 


SmetHwick.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (paid by 
fees); examines children alleged to 
be physically unfit to attend schoo 


and generally gives advice when re- 
quired. Teachers notify cases of 
suspected infectious disease. 


10. SouTHEND-oN-SHa.—Medical Officer of 
Health appointed Medical Officer 
(salary £50 a year) ; no definite duties 
as yet assigned. An inspection of 
defective children is now being made. 
Visits schools in times of epidemic. 


SoutHport.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (salary £20 
a year), visits each school once a 
month; and inquires into the health 
of the scholars, especially as to hear- 
ing, eyesight, and spread of infectious 
disease; he also inquires into the 
sanitary condition of the premises. 


111. 


112. 
115. 


STALYBRIDGE.—Nothing. 


Srockxton-on-TrEs.—Medical Officer of 
Health appointed Medical Officer to 
advise as to the health of the scholars ; 
no:scheme of inspection yet deter- 
mined upon. 


Sroxn-uPON-TRENT.—Medical Officer of 
Health appointed Medical Officer 
(salary, £10 10s. a year) to examine 
children alleged to be physically unfit 
to attend school. Attendance Officers 
report cases of infectious disease. 


114, 


115. Surron CoLpFrieLp.—Nothing. 


116.}Swinpon.—Medical Officer of Health ap- 
pointed Medical Officer (paid by tee) 
to examine children alleged to be 
physically unfit to attend school. 
Memorandum issued to teachers as 
to the identification of infectious 
diseases. He notifies cases of infec- 
tious disease to the teachers. 


117. Taunron.—Nothing. 
118. Tiverton.—Nothing. 
119. TopmorpEN.—Nothing. 


120 +Torquay. Medical Officer of Health ap- 
pointed Medical Adviser (salary 
£12 12s. a year); method of dealing 
with defective eyesight under consider- 

; ation. An anthropometric survey is 

| now being made by the teachers. 
Head teachers report cases of sus- 
pected infectious disease. 


121. Tunpripaze Wexis.—Matter is under 
consideration. Medical Officer ol 
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Health visits schools , where cases of 
infectious disease have occurred. 


122, WaxerrIELD.—Medical Officer of Health 
. appointed Medical Officer (salary £15) ; 
examines special cases when re- 
quired. It is proposed to include 
systematic medical inspection of chil- 
dren in the duties of the Medical Officer 

of Health. 


123, WAaLLsEND.—Nothing. 


124, WepNEsBURY.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (paid by 
fee); examines children alleged to 
be physically unfit to attend school 
and special cases. 


125.,Wentocx.—Nothing. 


126. WeymourH.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer; examines 
children alleged to be physically unfit 
to attend school; teachers report 
cases of suspected infectious disease. 
Medical Officer visits schools continu- 
ally for detection and prevention of 
infectious disease. Inspects premises 


127. WuirrHaven.—Nothing. 


128. W1pNrs.—Queen’s Nurse (salary and ex- 
penmses £95) visits schools weekly to 
look after health and cleanliness of 
the children, and treats minor ail- 
ments. Teachers notify cases of 
infectious disease. It is proposed to 
include extensive educational duties 
amongst those of the Medical Officer 
of Health. (See Memorandum by 
Secretary in Appendix V.) 


129.;WINcHESTER.—Medical Officer appointed 
to examine children suffering from 
infectious disease (paid 3s. 6d. a case). 


130. WorKINGTON.—Head Teachers work so 
far as possible with Medical Officer of 
Health. 


131.,WorTHING,—Nothing. 


13%. Yrovit.—Nothing. 

133. Neats.—Medical Officer of Health is con- 
sulted when necessity arises. 

134. CarmartHEN.—Nothing. 


135. Pemproke.—Two Medical Officers ap- 
pointed for school attendance purpose 
(salary £7 a year). 


136. Wrexuam.—Nothing. 





URBAN DISTRICTS. 


1. Acron.—Medical Officer of Health ap- 
pointed Medical Officer (salary £50 a 
year) ; visits schools every three months 
and inspects children with bad eye- 
sight and hearing and physical de- 
fects. Lady health visitors assist in 
prevention of spread of infectious 
disease. Teachers notify suspected 
cases. 


2. AtnpErsHoT.—Medical Officer of Health 
examines cases of suspected infectious 
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disease ; sees to the sanitary condi- 
tion of the premises. 


3. Barxine Town.—Medical Officer of Health 
visits schools and inspects children 
for the prevention of the spread of in- 


fectious disease. Teachers notify 
suspected cases. 
4,tBeckenHAM.—Nothing. 
5. Birston.—Nothing. 
6. Cannocx.—Nothing; 
N 


10. 


Lis 
12. 


13. 


14. 
. Fenton.—Nothing. 
16. 


Lis 


18. 
19. 
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. CuappERTON.—Nothing. 
_ Cniswick.—Medical Officer of Health visits 


schools and inspects children for pre- 
vention of the spread of infevtious 
disease. Attendance Officers notity 
Sanitary Authority, and are notified 
by them of cases of suspected infec- 
tious diseases. Officers communicate 
with Teachers. 


_ Cosuzzy.—Teachers carefully exclude chil- 


dren suffering from infectious disease 
or pediculi. Regulations given them 
on the subject: 


Epmonton.—Teachers test children’s eyes 
every year. « 


Enrietp.—Nothing. 


Errra.—Medical Officer appointed ; visits 
schools three times a year and ex- 
amines children with bad eyesight, 
hearing, and other physical defects, 
such as skin diseases. Hxamines chil- 
dren alleged to be physically unfit to 
attend school; also examines the 
sanitary condition of school premises. 
(See Dr. Baddeley’s evidence and 
memorandum in Appendix V.) 


Farnworin.—Teachers report number of. 


children considered to be underfed ; 
to have defective hearing and eye- 
sight. Medical Inspection is dealt 
with in a general way by Medical 
Officer of Health. 


Fetitine.—Nothing. 


FIncHLEY.—Medical man appointed to 
examine children alleged to be physic- 
ally unfit to attend school. 


Gorton.—Enquiry is being made to 
children having defective eyesight 
and hearing. Sanitary inspectors 
visit schools for prevention of in- 
fectious disease. 


GosporT AND ALVERSTOKE.—Nothing. 


HanpswortH.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer examines 
children alleged to be physically un- 
fit to attend school; visits schools 
once a year, and makes a sanitary 
inspection of the premises, and con- 
fers with head teachers as to children 
suffering from defective eyesight, 
hearing, mental capacity, etc. Pre- 
pares list of symptoms of infectious 
diseases, and periods of quarantine. 


20. Hesppurn.—Nothing. 


21. Henpon.—Medical Officer of Health visits 


schools when required and examines 
the children. Head teachers notify 
cases of infectious disease. * 


22. Heston anp IsLEeworte.—Nothing. 


23. HinpLEY.—Teachers notify cases of in- 


fectious disease to the sanitary in- 
spector. 


24.tILrorD.—Medical Officer of Health ap- 


pointed’ Medical Officer (salary £50) ; 
examines children alleged to be physic- 


25. INCE 


26.; ) <ETTERING.—Medical 


27. Kine’s 


28. 


30. 
dl. 
32. 


33. 


34, 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


. NUNEATON AND CHILVERS 


ally unfit to attend school, visits 
schools once a month and reports on 
the sanitary condition of the premises 
and examines children brought be- 
fore him by the head teacher ; special 
attention is paid to defective eyesight. 
Teachers have been given a pamphlet 
containing information as to the 
symptoms of infectious disease; 
teachers and attendance officers notify 
and are notified of all cases. 


IN MAKERFIELD.—Teachers report 
cases of suspected infectious disease. 
Medical Officer of Health visits schools 
frequently during epidemics. 


Officer (paid by 
fee) appointed to examine children 
alleged to be physically unfit to at- 
tend school. 


Norton AND NORTHFIELD.— 
Medical Officer of Health appointed 
Medical Officer (salary £30 a year) ; 
visits schools once a year and reports 
on the sanitary condition of the 
premises ; examines plans; instructs 
teacher how to examine children’s 
eyesight, and himself examines doubt- 
ful cases; examines children alleged 
to be physically unfit to attend school, 


Lryton.—Medical Officer of Health ap- 
pointed Medical Officer (salary £50) ; 
examines cases of suspected infectious 
disease. 


CotTon.— 
Nothing. 


O_pBuRry.—Nothing. ‘ 


Prencu.—Nothing. 


‘RADCLIFFE.—Cases of infectious disease 


are notified by the teachers. 


Row.Lrey Reeis.—Teachers make weekly 
returns ofall cases of infectious disease. 
Teachers notice physical defects, and 
arrangements are made for their 
treatment. ; 


SurpLEY.—Nothing. 


StreTrorD.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (salary £50), 
visits schools at least four times a 
year. He reports on the sanitary 
condition of premises and periodically 
inspects the eyes, ears, teeth, and 
heads of all children, besides ‘specially 
selected cases submitted by teachers ; 
examines children alleged to be physic- 
ally unfit to attend school; teachers 
notify cases of suspected infectious 
disease. (See Dr. Heslop’s Memo- 
randum in Appendix V.) 


SwINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—Nothing. 
Trpton.—Nothing. 


ToTTENHAM.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (salary £150 
a year); visits every school about 
once a week, and examines cases 
brought before him by the teachers 
having diseases of eyes, ears, teeth 
and throat; he also pays special at- 
tention to the condition of heads and 
skin and their freedom from vermin ; 


examines children alleged to be physic- 
ally unfit to attend school; teachers 
notify suspected cases of infectious 
disease. Reports twice yearly on the 
sanitary condition of the premises. 
Two lady health visitors assist with 
looking after the health of the chil- 
dren. (See Education Committee’s 
Memorandum in App2ndix V.) 


39. TunsTaLy.—Nothing. 


40.fTwIcKENHAM.—Medical Officer of Health 
examines suspected cases of inf_ctious 
_ disease, reported by teachers. 


41, WaLLAsEY.—Nothing. 


42.7; WaLTHAMSTow.—Nothing. 


43. WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH.—Nothing. 


44,}WILLESDEN.—Medical Officer of Health 
has superintended arrangements for 
testing eyesight; has instituted a 
provisional system of weighing children 
in two schools. Cases of suspected 
infectious disease are notified by 
teachers, who also receive notification 
Lady health visitors assist. (See 
Memorandum by Medical Officer of 
Health in Appendix V.) 


45.¢WIMBLEDON.—Medical Officer appointed 
(salary £52 10s. Od. a year); visits 
schools at regular intervals, and in- 
spects children for eyesight, hearing 
and other physical defects. With the 
assistance of the Medical Officer of 
Health the prevention of the spread 
of infectious disease is thoroughly 
organised. The general sanitary con- 
dition of the premises is inspected 
periodically. Two nurses (salaries 

- £75 and £14 a year) are also employed, 
who visit school weekly, chiefly for 
examining the cleanliness of heads. 
A large part of their time is devoted to 
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visiting the homes and treating the 
thildren. (See Dr. Hayward’s evi- 
dence.) 


46. Wo.tstanton.—Nothing. 


47, Woop GreEN.—Teachers and Attendance 
Officer supply weekly lists of cases of 
infectious diseases. 

48, ABERDARE.—Nothing. 

49. ABERTILLERY.—Nothing.” ene 

50.fBarry.—Teachers examine eyesight of all 
children once a year; medical man 
sees special cases. Nurse appointed ; 
she visits the various schools once a 
week and treats alismall ailments, dirty 
heads, &c. Teachers notify cases of 
infectious diseaes. 

51. Essw Vate.—Nothing. 


52. LLUANELLY.—Nothing. 


: 
cee 


53. MertHyr Typrit.—Medical Officer of 
Health appointed Medical Officer ; 
visits each school at least once a year 
and reports on the sanitary condition 
of the premises, the general health 
of the scholars. Examines children 
alleged.to be physically unfit to attend 
school. Examines plans for new 
buildings. Inspector of Nuisances 
visits once in every three months. 


54, Mountain As#.—Nothing. 


55.;PoNTYPRIDD.—Medical Officer of Health 
appointed Medical Officer (salary £50 
a year), examines children alleged to 
be physically unfit to attend school ; 
visits each school (except the 
Voluntary School) once in three 
months; he reports on the sanitary 
condition of the premises and the 
general health of the scholars and 
examines any case of bad eyesight 
and hearing or other physical defect 
brought forward by the head teacher. 


56. Raonppa.—Nothing. 
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APPENDIX III. 


(1) EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON PHYSICAL TRAINING (SCOTLAND). 


VI. Meprcoat Insprction. 


150. The defects to which we have alluded in connection with the medical data now available point to a very serious 
defect in our school organisation to which we desire to call special attention. This consists in the absence 
of any general or adequate system of medical inspection. Such a system is urgently demanded mainly for remedial 
objects, but also in order to make available information of the highest value both for ascertaining the facts of national 
physique and the means that may be adopted for its improvement, or for retarding such degeneration as may be in 


progress. 


151. It is impossible to get beyond mere guesswork except by a steady and continuous collection of facts, and 
the only feasible way of getting at such facts is by weighing and measuring and carefully estimating the conditions 
as to health or disease, and the development and growth or decay of school children. It is only at this age that 
a complete examination of the population can be obtained ; and for the pupils themselves, as well as for the nation, 
as a whole, it is of vital importance, as is shown in Part V., page 21, of our Report, that this opportunity should 
not be lost. 


152. But there are other objects to be gained by such medical inspection. No uniform rules appear to prevail as 
to the granting of medical certificates of illness ; as to the detection of infectious diseases and the adoption of the most 
efficacious means for arresting the spread of such diseases as affected by school arrangements. It is only by skilled 
medical inspection that defects in the organs of sight and hearing, or in mental development, or such physical weakness 
or state of nutrition as may demand special treatment in connection with school work can be detected. We feel 
convinced that some of the prevailing defects in health and physique might be very materially mitigated, if not 
removed, by a little timely attention, and by the careful inculcation of some simple rules of health and of the proper 
means of conserving physical strength and of developing physical faculties, which are now too often completely 
neglected orignored. These must be taught early, if they are to become matters of habitual practice. 


153. We think that sanitary inspection of a thorough and careful kind beyond what exists at present is called for. 
This is urgently necessary in regard to a matter to which we think it right to call special attention, viz., the too fre- 
quent neglect of the proper ventilation of schoolrooms. It is often found that, even in large and well-constructed 
rooms, the atmosphere is allowed to get into a condition that must be detrimental to health, and this is much 
more marked where the schoolrooms. are inadequate to the attendance, and where they are not provided with 
proper means of ventilation. The question of ventilation is a difficult one, and sometimes it is found that the most 
modern and carefully constructed systems are not satisfactory in operation, owing to the want of expert skill on the 
part of those in charge of them. But it is at least certain that, while ventilation of a fairly satisfactory kind may be 
provided for in any properly constructed school at a comparatively moderate expense, this must be combined with 
proper methods of heating Where a schoolroom is not sufficiently heated, it is plain that on a cold day, windows, 
and indeed every aperture by which air is normally admitted, are kept almost hermetically closed, so that good ventila- 
tion is practically impossible. 


154. Defects of this kind are, we understand, carefully observed by the Inspectors on their visits to schools; 
and form the subject of very frequent comment and criticism. Such criticisms produce a certain effect; but it must 
be remembered that these visits are only occasional, and that the matter is one which requires constant care and 
watchfulness. The fact is indisputable, however, that even in schools constructed at great expense, and with what 
are considered to be highly efficient systems of ventilation, the atmosphere in which teachers and scholars spend so 
many hours each day is not such as can be considered consistent with healthy conditions. This can only be remedied 
by the exercise of constant vigilance on the part of school managers, upon whom the primary responsibility rests. We 
are also of opinion that much will always depend on the watchfulness of the headmaster, and it may be reasonably 
expected that, as questions of school hygiene come to be more generally regarded as forming an important part 
of a schoolmaster’s training, such matters will be more and more studied, and the teacher will realise more fully 
than the average master or mistress of a country school does at present, that by neglecting the proper ventilation 
of a classroom he is endangering his pupils’ health, and that attention to such a matter is as essential a part of 
his functions as the imparting of knowledge or the enforcing of school discipline. 


155. We also desire to call serious attention to the too frequent neglect to keep the latrines and offices of the schoo 
in proper order, and to have them regularly cleaned. ‘ Too many teachers,’ we are told, ‘seem to regard extra-mural 
decency as beyond their province.’ 


156. We are informed that managers in the rural districts leave the matter, as a rule, in the hands of a local 
tradesman, who may have no qualification for measuring the proper standard of cleanliness and propriety. This is 
a matter in which very great improvement is urgently demanded, and its influence upon the general tone, as well as 
the health, of the pupils is obvious. 


157. We think, therefore, that school authorities should have better means of obtaining adequate medical assistance 
in connection with their work. 


158. We suggest that the medical officers of burghs and counties should, where their services can be obtained, act aS 
referees and consulting officers to whom the School Boards within the area should be able to resort for advice in regard 
to special difficulties; and that, where this is not the case, special officers should be appointed for the purpose. 
They should receive reports from local medical officers, and, if necessary, call the attention of the school authorities 
to any striking features in these reports. Their remuneration might take the form of a retaining fee proportionate to 
area and population, perhaps not exceeding £100 a year ; and in our opinion it ought to be borne by Imperial funds. 


159. Next,. it should be the duty of the district medical officers to visit and report upon all the schools in their 
cestrict, being remunerated by a certain fee for each school proportioned to the number of scholars. They should 
dirtify as to the school being closéd or re-opened on account of infectious illness: should decide on the questions 
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that emerge in cases of infectious disease in particular children: should furnish the certificates required in the case 
of children withdrawn from school: and should prepare statistical reports upon the physical condition of the pupils 
of the schools. They should be in touch with the school authorities, and should be paid by these authorities, although 
wethink that a certain grant in aid of such remuneration should be paid out of the Parliamentary Vote. They 
#20uld also report on special points, as occasion may require, to the county medical officer. 


160. Lastly, we think that great assistance might be given to the school authorities by the appointment, to serve 
under the Education Department, and as supplementary to the present inspecting staff, of a certain number of Sub- 
Inspectors, to make occasional visits to the schools for the purpose of examining their sanitary conditions; aud the 
health and cleanliness of the scholars. The assistance of women might often be useful in this work, so far as it regards 
the girls and infants, and the effect of physical training in their case. 


VII. FEEDING. 


161. We consider that the question of the proper and sufficient feeding of children is one which has the closest 
possible connection with any scheme which may be adopted for their physical, and equally for their mental, work. It 
is evident that among the causes which tell against the physical welfare of the population, the lack of proper nourish- 
ment is one of the most serious. The subject demands special notice, not only as regards the existing state of 
affairs, but still more in view of any increase of physical training throughout the State-aided schools which may commend 
itself. 


162. A large number of important witnesses, members of the medical profession, Inspectors of schools, representatives 
of School Boards, teachers, and others, were questioned on this subject. They were unanimously of opinion that it 
was most desirable that increased attention should be paid to the feeding of children attending the State-aided schools. 
We entirely endorse that opinion, but, before indicating the course which we recommend, we think it right to point 
out some of the difficulties surrounding the general question. 


163. We are aware that School Boards, as a general rule, have no power at present to deal with this question. 
They have no power to spend money from the school fund upon food, clothing, or lodging. Even if they make them- 
selves the agents for supplying these, they act as a voluntary body, and not strictly under their statutory powers. There 
are, however, certain exceptions. School Boards may pay for board and lodging for blind, or deaf and dumb, children. 
Under the Act of 1872 (35 & 36 Vict. c. 62) they may establish Certified Industrial Schools, but they have never done 
so. Under the Act of 1893 (56 & 57 Vict. c. 12) they may establish Day Industrial Schools, and we have seen such a 
school in Edinburgh doing admirable work. Under the latter Act they can also contribute to a Certified or Day 
Industrial School and to the maintenance of any inmate of such school. 


164. But we have had here to consider a serious difficulty. The lack of power in the hands of School Boards. might, 
easily be supplied by the extension of such agencies as the Juvenile Delinquency Board in Glasgow, which acts under 
a special private statute, and whose good work we saw at the Mossbank Industrial School for boys. These institutions 
certainly give to boys or girls who come under their influence advantages as regards physical conditions which are 
not open to the children of independent and respectable, though very poor, parents. The contrast between the con- 
dition of such children as seen in the poorest day schools and the condition of the children of parents who hav= 
altogether failed in their duty as seen in the ‘ Empress’ Training-Ship, at Mossbank, and in similar institutions where 
sufficient feeding and physical training is given, is both marked and painful. 


165. The powers of School Boards might, no doubt, be increased in the direction of establishing a system of bette? 
feeding, but this raises serious questions. It is matter for grave consideration whether the valuable asset to the nation 
in the improved moral and physical state of a large number of future citizens counterbalances the evils of impaired 
parental responsibility, or whether voluntary agency may be trusted to do this work with more discrimination and 
consequently less danger than a statutory system. 


166. Another remedy has been proposed, namely, that some simple fare—adequate to health—should be provided, and 
that parents should be compelled, in the absence of evidence that their children do otherwise obtain necessary susten- 
ance, to pay something in the nature of a fee for that food, with the alternative of applying to the Poor Law authority 
(as they formerly did in respect of school fees) when they could not pay. Suchasystem would, of course, require 
legislation. 


167. We are aware of the danger of further encroaching upon the independence of parents, and of entering upon 
the wide question of how far the State should go in relieving them of their primary responsibility. But we are not on 
that account deterred from calling attention to the necessity for better feeding, which, in our opinion, has been fully 
demonstrated, nor from considering a practical remedy. We have no desire to give encouragement to any inclination 
of the parent to abandon any of his duties and responsibilities in regard to the feeding and clothing of his children ; but 
it must be remembered that, with every desire to act up to their parental responsibility, and while quite ready to 
contribute in proportion to their power, there are often impediments in the way ofthe home provision of suitable food 
by the parents. The proper selection, cooking, and preparation may often be matter of serious difficulty to many 
parents, It would be in many cases an inestimable advantage could regular and sufficient meals—such as broth, porridge 
and milk, or bread and milk—be provided at a minimum cost. The preparation and cooking of these meals, where it 
is found necessary to provide them, ought to be regarded as one of the charges incident to school management. 


168. In like manner we think that an obligation for the proper supervision of the feeding of those who come for 
instruction should be regarded as one of the duties of school authorities, and that teachers should be instructed to take 
note of all children apparently ill-fed. Unless children receive sufficient nourishment, they cannot be expected to profit 
by the mental or physical training provided for them. 


169. We were informed by some of the School Board representatives, notably from Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, that in these towns the Boards co-operated in this matter with philanthropic agencies, and caused enquiry to be 
made, so that practically most of the necessitous cases were relieved. 


170. In another case, that of a country district, where the children of the ploughmen and farm labourers were the 
poorest, a system of providing broth and bread at the school during the five winter months was carried out, with 
the approval of the parents. A small charge was made to cover the cost. We believe that similar attempts have been 
made elsewhere with much success, and we do not see why they should not generally prevail. - 


171. We also had the advantage of hearing the evidence of a member of the London School Board, who informed 
us that they recognised it as their duty to see that the children were fed, but not at the expense of the rates. For 
this purpose the Board appointed a special Under-Fed Children Sub-Committee, which was in touch with the various 
voluntary agencies, with the result that, as we were even assured by the same witness, there are now practically no cases 
of under-fed children attending the London Board Schools. But we are entirely of the opinion, frequently expressed 
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by many of the witnesses, that any scheme for the provision of meals, either for necessitous cases or as a matter of 
convenience, should be voluntary or self-supporting, and not fall upon the rates. 


172. Accommodation and means for enabling children to be properly fed should, we think, be provided either in each 
school or in a centre; but, except a limited sum to provide the necessary equipment, no part of the cost should b> 
allowed to fall on the rates. There are few or no districts where concerts or other entertainments by the school 
children could not be successfully organised to raise funds to meet any deficiency. 


173. In this connection we are fully sensible of and thoroughly appreciate the good work which has been accomplish ed 
by individual enterprise and voluntary effort ; and we strongly recommend that there should be hearty co-operation 
between the voluntary agencies and School Boards. 


174. If the steps we have indicated, as in our opinion at present advisable, fail to effect a substantial improvement, 
we consider that some compulsory powers, if necessary, should be obtained for the purpose of dealing with parents 
on the ground of neglect, whilst, if the cause be poverty, recourse should be had to the parochial agencies of poor relief. 


2. EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. 
Medical Inspection of School Children. 


320. Is is obvious that underlying all these schemes there is need of a much more complete system of Medical 
Inspection in schools than has yet been attempted, and it is not therefore surprising to find that all the medical wit- 
nesses and others laid great stress upon its introduction on some recognised basis. 


Kichholz, 321. Dr. Eichholz thought it was the greatest need in school organisation. On the ground of expense he would 

456-464, 550- confine a general examination to the poorest schools, and considered that in London the work could be done by 

1, 615-9. ten young men at £250 each. The School Board had nothing like a big enough staff, and confined their attention 
to cases of defective eyesight, feeble-minded children, and the medical examination of pupil and assistant teachers. 
Dr. Eichholz explained to the Committee the conditions observable in the children attending these poorer schools, 
and described the means by which medical inspection might be utilised to note and check degenerative tendencies. 
Children who were thought to need medical examination in better class schools would be examined on special noti- 
fication by the teacher, but in the schools classified as poor the inspection would cover all new admissions and the 
re-examination of old cases where necessary. What follows on such a system is thus described :— 


Kichholz, “The business of the school doctor is to examine children at admission when necessary, and periodically later ; 
463. to make recommendations to the school authority which shall reach the parent without delay. It is for the school 
authority to determine how to make those recommendations effective. It is impossible that the doctor can en- 
force anything that he says. The way I suggest this should be done is as it is done in Frankfort and in German 
schools generally. They issue a slip of paper, which I suggest should be in duplicate, which says, “ Your child is 
suffering from so-and-so, kindly exclude him until he is fit to attend.”’ In England this would not suffice, as 
it would give the parent an excuse for not sending the child to school. We want the certificate in duplicate, 
so that the school attendance officer may keep its contents before the parent. The authority would issue one 
to the officer and the other to the parent, and the parent in this way might be dealt with according to the 
measure of his culpability or his powerlessness, if he did not or could not act upon it. Many cases would still 
need charitable aid and whatever help managers could procure. I do not anticipate that the need for punitive 
expedients would often arise. A few wholesome examples would effect a very rapid cure of culpable neglect.” 


Among the further duties of the medical inspector would be: 


Eichholz, “recommendations to the local authority on general and special points of school curriculum, length of lessons, 

464. apportionment of intervals for recreation, organisation of recreation, ventilation, lighting, artificial and natural. 
the use and abuse of needlework, desking for children of various ages, use of slates, towels, local variations in 
curriculum to meet special needs. 


Kerr, 853-9. 399 Dr. Kerr thought that with the assistance of intelligent teachers trained in hygiene, there need not be a. 
Collie, 3989- very great augmentation of the existing medical staff. Dr. Collie went into the matter in some detail and thought. 
4006, 4120-6. that in the first instance it would be sufficient to entrust to the teacher the duty of reporting to the medical in- 
spector the case of any child who on admission appeared to him to be suffering from any physical or mental defect = 
and the medical inspector would attend occasionally to receive such reports from the teacher and examine any child 
who required it. He advocated the employment of doctors of experience rather than young ones, and said the late: 
School Board staff was quite inadequate, but well qualified general practitioners might be entrusted with the inspection 

c of eyes and teeth (and presumably ears), without having recourse to specialists. No very large stafi would, in his. 
rr opinion, be required. Dr. Chalmers quoted the Report of the Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), 
; and declared a medical inspection the necessary accompaniment to any system of general physical training in schools. 


Sea He thought medical inspectors might be useful in matters of ventilation and health conditions generally. Dr. Niven,,. 
Kenn like Dr. Collie, would utilize the teachers in the first instance and would require them to have special training. This. 
Mackenzie, last indeed appears a necessary corollary to the introduction of any system of the sort. Dr. Mackenzie considered 
ele ey ‘the systematic medical inspection of schools as one of the things that is most called for at the present time,” and. 


explained with some fulness the methods he advocated. He thought the superintendence of the system might be en- 
trusted to the Medical Officer of Health, and the inspection made on admission and periodically afterwards. The assist- 
ance of specialists on certain points would probably be required, but he agreed with other witnesses that properly 
trained teachers could render most useful assistance. Mr. Loch would not neglect the medical inspection of the home, 
Murphy, “the fulfilment of an already recognised public sanitary duty,” and he would have the two go together. Mr. Murphy 
10403 was also among those who emphasized the need of a general medical inspection of schools. 


Loch, 10328- 
33 


: 


323. For the reasons, then, that appear in the discussion that has occupied the preceding paragraphs of this sub- 
section, the Committee consider that a systematized Medical Inspection of School Children should be imposed as a. 
public duty on every school authority, and they agree with the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Physical 
Training (Scotland) that a contribution towards the cost should be made out of the Parliamentary Vote. The value 
of such an inspection is well illustrated by the particulars given in a recent report by Mr. George Andrew, of the- 
Scotch Education Department, on the Gemeindeschulen of Berlin and Charlottenburg. From that report it appears. 
that of 2,547 children examined on admission to the schools of Charlottenburg, 321 or 12:3 per cent. were rejected 
as being unfit for the work of ordinary schools, and of all the children examined, 63 per cent. were described as. 
not completely normal (nicht villig normal). 


324. The Committee believé that, with teachers properly trained in the various branches of hgyiene, the system. 
could be so far based on their observation and record, that no large and expensive medical staff would be necessary. 
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The general inspection may safely be limited to that class of school which from its character and surroundings affords 
clear evidence of the type of which its scholars are composed, and it should be repeated as often as the medical officer 
thinks necessary. In other cases it will be enough for him to examine such children as may be submitted to him 
by the teachers, and it would be for him to determine whether circumstances called for expert assistance. In no 
instance should the inspector do more than state the facts that require the attention of the parent, cases of poverty 
or neglect being left to the proper authorities to deal with. 


325. The Committee further think that the services of the medical inspector should be at the disposal of the school 
authority in respect of all matters where the advice of a person skilled in the hygiene of child life may be wanted, 


rapeuiat le in the result to a much more intelligent handling of many of the problems with which that authority 
is charged. 


326. Owing to the healthier conditions commonly prevailing in regard to the nurture and growth of the country 
population, the Committee do not think that these recommendations will have any appreciable effect in augmenting 
the charge for education that now devolves upon the rural ratepayers: on the contrary they are of opinion that bringing 
the sanitary administration of the county into touch with the schools may lead to the anticipation and prevention 
of many of those epidemics which are now such a fertile source of local expense. 


Feeding of School Children. 


327. The Committee have reserved to the end of this subsection the discussion of the question of feeding elementary 
school children (1) because it lies outside any direct obligation that has hitherto been recognised and (2) becaus > 
some of the matter that precedes has a bearing upon its considerations. 


328. Besides seeking to elicit the opinion of a large number of general witnesses on the point, the Committee sought 
to equip themselves for the task of formulating some conclusion by the examination of certain persons who were 
either called or tendered themselves to give special evidence thereon. These included Mr. W. H. Libby, Secretary 
to the East Lambeth Teachers’ Schools Dinner Association, Sir John Gorst and Dr. Macnamara, Members of Parliament, 
and Dr. Osmond Airy, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, who for many years was chairman of the organisation for 
providing dinners to poor children in Birmingham. 


329. Before, however, proceeding to examine the evidence on the point, it may be as well to state that the general 
trend of opinion was to the effect that the ultimate means of dealing with the difficulty lay in the development of those 
forces of social education which have been described above, and in the operation of the great body of ameliorative 
tendencies which would raise the general condition of the poor, and foster a sense of parental responsibility, spreading 
knowledge and enlightenment in their train. 


330. It was nevertheless acknowledged that the evils arising from underfeeding were so widespread, and in certain 
localities so pressing, that some authoritative intervention is called for at the earliest possible moment to secure that the 
education of the children who are obliged to attend school shall not be hampered and retarded by the physical con- 
ditions thereby engendered. 


331. The evidence on the specific question of the feeding of children compelled by law to attend a Public Elementary 
School can conveniently be treated under the following heads :— 


(a) The extent to which underfeeding prevails at present. 
(6) Existing voluntary methods of providing food. 
(c) Proposals in regard to the more systematic feeding of school children. 


(a) The Extent of Underfeeding. 


332. On this point Dr. Eichholz, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, gave very interesting evidence. In pursu- Fichholz 
ance of his view, already noted, that the whole question of bad physique practically centres round feeding, he made 4357” 
a special investigation into the conditions of the Johanna Street Board School, Lambeth, as a type of school in a 
very bad district, and he considers that 90 per cent. of the children are unable, by reason of their physical con- 
dition, to attend to their work in a proper way, while 33 per cent. during six months of the year, from October 
to March, require feeding. He gave the Committee an estimate, based on the figures of the voluntary feeding agencies, 
of the number of underfed children in London. Some time ago he furnished the Board of Education with a 
similar estimate, in which he set down the number as 60,000; but he has since gone into the question in more Eichholz, 471, 
detail and now estimates the number as approximately 122,000, or 16 ver cent. of the elementary school population 476, 
of London. 


333. The London School Board expressed the opinion that there were not more than 10,000 children suffering from 
malnutrition; but, in Dr. Eichholz’s view, this estimate is belied by the actual figures given in the Report __ eae 
of the Joint Committee on Underfed Children, which gives the average number of children fed per week during the Fea 
weeks the feeding centres were open in 1902-3 as 22,206. His argument is that in the first place this figure only refers *‘** 
to children attending Board Schools ; and, secondly, it is very fallacious as an index of the total number of children 
who are underfed, because the same children are not being fed all through the season ; the result of investigation shows 
that on an average the centres feed three times as many children during the season as they feed on any’ one day, and 
that the number furnished as the weekly average of children fed may be taken as an index of the daily average 
of meals provided ; and, therefore, we get 66,000 as the rough total of underfed children attending the London Board 
Schools. Besides this there are the children attending voluntary schools. And, as the amount spent per annum in 
London by voluntary feeding agencies is £6,100, and £100 spent is said to represent 2,000 necessitous children fed 
per season, the total estimate of underfed children in London is, roughly speaking, 122,000, or 16 per cent. of the 
whole. 


334. This calculation obviously proceeds on the assumption that all the children fed at schools and centres would 
otherwise be underfed, but such observations as those of Miss M. Horn, manager under the late London School 
Board, in a paper recently read to the International Home Relief Congress, throw considerable doubt on the validity 
of the assumption. 


335. Dr. Eichholz also made inquiries about Manchester, and was assured that 15 per cent. of the Manchester children Eichholz, 476 
are underfed. As to this, Dr. James Niven, the Medical Officer of Health for Manchester, did not give any figures, rr olz, 476, 
~ but expressed the opinion that there was a very large number of underfed children, that the child must be fed at any Niven, €290— 
cost, and that no voluntary agencies could possibly cope successfully with the evil. On the other hand, Mr. Edwards- }, 6372-8. 
Rees, Vicar of Pendleton, Salford, and a member of the Salford Education Committee, stated distinctly that not more Rees. 4285-65 
than 2 per cent. of the children in Salford and Manchester come to school underfed ; and in his opinion the question of 4394 9, 
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Asbby, 8740- malnutrition is not nearly so urgent as that of lack of proper physical training and pure air. Dr. Henry Ashby, of 

1, 8748-9. Manchester, nominated by the Royal College of Physicians to give evidence on the subject of nutrition, was inclined 
to think that most children go to school having had sufficient breakfast ; so that there is some apparent conflict of 
evidence as to the conditions in Manchester. 


Kerr, 942-5. 336. To revert to London, Dr. James Kerr, Medical Officer to the London School Board, “ does not feel as strongly 
on the point of nutrition, or rather want of nutrition, as most people”’; but he admitted not having considered th> 
Collie, 3947. matter as fully as Dr. Hichholz. Dr. R. J. Collie, also a Medical Inspector to the late London School Board, stated 
that there is “ not a very large proportion of children who are actually half-starved ; it is only in some districts Aug 


but he did not give any statistics. 


Close, 2636- 337. Of other witnesses who spoke on the extent of underfeeding, Mrs. Close, a lady who considers herself familiar 

42. with rural England, said that children are constantly half-starved when they get to school owing to the laziness and 
Chalmers, neglect of the parents. Dr. Chalmers, Medical Officer of Health for Glasgow, is now making enquiry into the proportion 
6171-2. of underfed children in Glasgow, but had no figures at the date of giving evidence. 


Mackenzie, 338 Dr. W. L. Mackenzie, Medical Officer to the Local Government Board for Scotland, said that in the slums oi 
6977-80. Edinburgh a large proportion of children were half-starved, and he agreed that to subject a half-starved child to the 
Mrs. Mac- routine of school would be the height of cruelty, and the educational result would be poor. Mrs. Mackenzie, the wife 
kenzie, 7030, of Dr. Mackenzie, gave the same sort of opinion: “the child must be fed.””. Mr. W. H. Libby said that a feeding 
Libby, 7835-7, agency in Lambeth coped with from 12 to 15 per cent. of the elementary school population, and in the poorest districts 
Garnett, with from 25 to 30 per cent., which, so far as that locality is concerned, bears out Dr. Eichholz’s figures. Miss Garnett, 
9042-9215. the head of the Diocesan Women’s Settlement in the extremely bad district of the Potteries, attributed the faulty nourish- 
ment of the children to the neglect of the mother who goes to work in the factories ; the teachers in the various schools 
notice that children from such homes are less able to do their morning’s work ; but they do not admit that the pro- 
Loch, 10191. portion of such cases is very large. Mr. C. S. Loch, Secretary to the Charity Organisation Society, did not think a 
Murphy, large number of children were sent to school half-starved, but gave no figures. Mr. Shirley Murphy, Medical Officer ot 
10402-5. Health of the Administrative County of London, regarded the question as by far the most important before the Com- 
Kelly, 11380. mittee, and said “the child has got to be fed.” Finally, Dr. Kelly, Roman Catholic Bishop of Ross, said that in the 
South of Ireland it was commonly the case that children came to school underfed. 


(b) Existing Voluntary Methods of Providing Food. 


ne ee ip: 339. There has not been a great amount of definite evidence on the voluntary agencies in existence. As regards 


London, Dr. Eichholz mentioned the following agencies which spend about £6,100 per annum collectively :— 


London Schools Dinner Association. 

Mr. G. R. Sims Referee Fund. 

Destitute Children’s Dinner Society. 

East Lambeth Teachers’ Schools Dinner Association. 
Southwark Children’s Free Meals Fund. 


The work of these agencies has been co-ordinated, so far as the Board Schools are concerned, by the Joint Committee 
on Underfed Children, which was worked under the zgis of the School Board and existed to prevent overlapping. 


Eichholz, 482 340. Tn regard to the sum contributed by the parents, Dr. Eichholz said that it amounted to 5 per cent. in the case 


of the London Schools Dinner Association, and 25 per cent. in the case of the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society. 


oe 341. Mr. Libby, who is Secretary to the East Lambeth Teachers’ Schools Dinner Association, gave a description of 

f F the working of the Free Meal Fund in connection with the Association. The fund has been running about twelve years, 
and is conducted on business lines ; it is worked by the teachers through the attendance officers, and careful enquiries 
are made as to the circumstances of each family before a child is given a meal. There are breakfast centres and dinner 
centres. A child can be given a pint of vegetable soup and a piece of brown bread and a piece of cake at the cost of 
ld. About 2 per cent. of the children pay the full 1d., some pay part of the cost, and the rest nothing; not more than 
7 or 8 per cent. pay anything at all, but Mr. Libby thought this small percentage was due to the thing not being suffi- 
ciently worked. In spite of the fund there are still many underfed children, because there is not sufficient organisation ; 
it is difficult to get sufficient organisation by voluntary methods. 


eee 2907-349. Mr. J. B. Atkins, the London Editor of the Manchester Guardian, gave a description of the Free Feeding System 
‘ , in Manchester. There the funds are derived entirely from voluntary sources, but the School Board recognised the 
charity and the teachers helped in distributing the food, &e. The movement has grown steadily, and in 1902, 139,000 
free dinners were given, at the cost of a little over £400. In this case also the circumstances of the family are care- 

fully investigated by the attendance officers, but no attempt is made to recover payment from the parents. ; 


ee 343. In Glasgow Dr. Chalmers said there is an institution called the “‘ Poor Children’s Dinner Table,” by means of 

BS which the condition of every child is enquired into, and meals are given to the underfed ; the system is very compre-_ 
hensive apparently, so that ‘‘no child in Glasgow ought ever to go to school starving,” but no detailed account was 
given to the Committee. Sir Frederick Maurice, however, referred to the Glasgow system and stated that the diffi- 
culty as to parental responsibility had there been solved by means of a very thorough system of investigation, and that 
the applications for gratuitous food have diminished rather than increased. 


Maurice, 279- 


+ get 344. Free meals are given in Edinburgh to about 2,000 children, but the evidence given by Dr. and Mrs. Mackenzie 
Miz. Macken: makes it doubtful whether this number by any means exhausts the number of children who are underfed. 
zie, 7005-13. 


ere 345. The most complete scheme described was started by the late Mr. George Dixon, and has now been in operation 


passim. for twenty years in Birmingham with Dr. Airy, H.M.I., as chairman of the organisation. In considering the principles 
on which they would act it was decided in the first place that only those should be helped who could expect practically 
nothing if it was not given to them, and secondly that only such a meal should be given as would not compete in any 
way with the meal which could be provided even in a very poor home. It was next decided that cases for help should 
be selected with the greatest care. This is done by three different people—by the head teacher of the school, by the 
class teacher in whose class the boy or girl is, and by the visiting officer. The co-operation of these three, Dr. Airy states, 
has been so successful that he does not believe there has been 5 per cent. or anything like it of abuse. The number 
of children fed in normal times is 2,500 and the plan pursued is thus described :— : 


Airy, 13253. &< . z 4 
re A “We began with ten cenjtes. We had large coppers for soup at ten centres, to which the children came from 


all outlying schools. The School Board allowed us in each of those centres to canvas off some twenty or thirty 
yards ofplayground, perhaps five yards wide, and the cooking was done at one end. There the soup, a good lentil 
soup with some animal stock, and the bread and jam, were prepared. The process was simply this: we had to do 
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everything to simplify matters. It had to be a rough business, but it was an effective one. The children come, 
and form file, and then they walk up, and as they walk up they take a spoon out of a basket and go up to where 
the voluntary helpers are distributing the soup. They take their bowl of soup and go on to benches on the other 
side of the canvassed shed and sit down and eat their soup. The moment they have done they put their basin 
and spoon into another basket, and as they go out they take a large slab of bread and jam, and eat that in the 
street. The School Board allowed us to do this without any rent, and they gave us the gas. Then the cooking 
of those meals is done by paid labour, but the distribution is done by the voluntary help of ladies at each centre. 
There is a rota at each centre and there are two ladies who attend each day. Our manager I will refer to directly 
—he is a most capable, suggestive man. We were very much distressed at the fact that the children would come 
a mile or a mile-and-a-half to eat this poor dinner, and they would come through slush and snow and wet, and we 
wanted to prevent that. A system of baskets was invented. There is a system of baskets at present in use by 
which the soup can be kept absolutely hot for more than an hour. I have tried it at both ends, and I find it is 
almost as hot as when it comes out of the copper. We reduced the number-of centres to four or five, and now all 
the outlying schools send their baskets with a paper saying how many dinners they want. Those dinners are put 
into the baskets at a quarter to twelve or twelve o’clock, and then the staff of the school help in distributing the 
meals at that school.” 


346. The Committee have thought it worth while to print this part of Dr. Airy’s evidence in the body of the report 
because of the remarkable eeonomic fact with which he concludes :— 
“We give that dinner, a large bowl of soup—in fact, they have two or three bowls if they like—and a large 
slab of bread and jam, for less than a half-penny, and in that expense is included £150 or £100 a year to the Airy, 13258, 
manager.” 


347. He attributed this result (1) to the concentration of the population that has to be helped, (2) to the good will 
and assistance of the local authority, and (3) to the organizing skill of ‘‘ a heaven-born manager,” a retired naval officer, 
and to the co-operation of volunteers. In addition to those dinners which provide for some 2} per cent. of the children 
of school age, breakfasts, consisting of cocoa, milk and bread, are supplied by the bounty of a private individual to the 
necessitous children in about twenty schools in Birmingham, as Dr~ Airy believed, under similar conditions. The 
testimony of the teachers is unanimous, that the system pursued enables the children to do the ordinary school work, Airy, 
and they report that the difference is perfectly extraordinary. 


~ 
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(c) Proposals in regard to the more Systematic Feeding of School Children. 


348. With scarcely an exception, there was a general consensus of opinion that the time has come when the State 
should realize the necessity of ensuring adequate nourishment to children in attendance at school; it was said to be 
the height of cruelty to subject half-starved children to the processes of education, besides being a short-sighted policy, 
in that the progress of such children is inadequate and disappointing ; and it was, further, the subject of general agree- 
ment that, as a rule, no purely voluntary association could successfully cope with the full extent of the evil. Even 
those witnesses who were inclined to think that its magnitude had been much exaggerated, did not question the 
advisability of feeding, by some means or other, those children who are underfed, provided it could be done quietly 
and without impairing parental responsibility. The only witness who appeared absolutely to dissent from that view 
was the Bishop of Ross, who, while admitting an enormous number of underfed children in Ireland, deprecated any Kelly. 1130 
steps being taken to remedy the evil, on the ground that it would weaken the sense of self-respect and self-reliance ou tae 


both of parent and child. 


349. The purely medical view was well put forward by Dr. Robert Hutchison, a well-known authority on nutrition, 
nominated to give evidence by the Royal College of Physicians. He said, “‘ looking at it purely scientifically, it would Hntchison 
be an extremely important thing to ensure to every child at school a sufficient and proper sort of meal” ; and again, g973/g 0” 
“I feel certain that the provision of meals would do a great deal to improve the health and growth and development 10004-15, 
of the children of the poorer classes.”’ It is worth noting, also, that he considers the ages of ten to fifteen as the most 10067-8. 
critical period, rather in opposition to the view expressed by some witnesses that the period of infant life is the most 
important. This witness further gave the Committee to understand, that a child ought to have a certain amount of 
nourishment during the twenty-four hours, but that it does not very much matter how you divide it up; except that 
it is more important to have a meal before physical exercise than before mental ; and, therefore, mid-day dinner is more 
important than breakfast. This view is interesting, as differing from a very general opinion that no child should be 
allowed to come to school without sufficient breakfast. Dr. Hutchison further thought that most children require a 
certain amount of animal food, and pure vegetarianism is not sufficient. He spoke entirely from the medical point of 
view, and refused to discuss the economic question. 


350. The general trend of opinion is in favour of some sort of regularised feeding in school, or at centres, exacting 
payment from the parents where they are in a position to pay, but giving the meal free where they are not. Thus, 
Mr. Charles Booth is in favour of some sort of school restaurant in every school, or connected with every school, where p04, go9_¢ 
food could be obtained at a minimum cost, but with no intention of giving it away ; though he admitted that “in some j}9¢ 33.” 
cases it might be a mere charitable assistance.”’ He is also in favour of some special industrial schools, where children 
whose parents culpably neglect them, could be fed and boarded, the cost to be charged upon the parents. 


351. Sir Lauder Brunton thought it might be necessary to provide food at schools, and “‘ in cases where the parents Teanee 
are absolutely unable to pay, food might be provided out of the poor rates”; but “ every effort must be made to force 2498 9 vee 


the parents to pay properly for the food.” 


352. Mr. Atkins said, 
“We have got to the point where we must face the question whether the logical culmination of free education 4 tins. 3000; 
is not free meals in some form or other, it being cruelty to force a child to go and learn what it has not strength 3996-3018. 


to learn.” 
But he agreed that the parents should be made to pay, if possible. 


353. Dr. Collie thought that underfed children should be fed by means of school kitchens, and that the parents should Collie Se5e9 
be prosecuted for neglect ; a few prosecutions would have a salutary effect. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree advocated the Gonna ? 
judicious feeding of school children, so as not to pauperise the parents.. Mrs. Mackenzie thought the child must be fed, 5939 4)’ 
but there ought to be power to “arrest the wages of the parents.” Miss Garnett thought the children must be fed, Mrs, Macken. 


and there were other opinions to the same effect. zie, 7030-4. 
Garnett, 


354. The opinion of Mr. C. S.- Loch is worthy of consideration, as being presumably the official view of the Charity 9215-9. 
Organisation Society. He found fault with the existing systems of voluntary feeding, as ‘“‘ purely a movement against Loch, 10192- 
destitution without regard to education ;” he stated his belief that no child should ever be fed without thorough 9, 10242-6, 
investigation into the circumstances of its family, and no free meal given except in special cases, and then only as secretly 10271-6. 
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is possible ; but he admitted the necessity in special cases. The feeding should not be at the school, though it does 
not appear from his evidence where it ought to be. He instanced the difficulty in former days, before the Free Educa- 
tion Act of 1891, of getting educational fees out of parents, and argued there would be similar difficulty in getting feed- 
ing fees. Both Mr. Loch and Mr. Shirley Murphy thought that in cases of real destitution the Poor Law Administra- 
tion should always be brought into play, and not kept out by any system of free feeding. 


355. Dr. Niven propounded a definite scheme for ascertaining the fact of malnutrition, for feeding the child, and 
enforcing parental responsibility. The teacher would be taught to note all children obviously suffering or undersized, 
and to report them, if diseased, to a medical officer ; if underfed, to the educational authority. The director would 
then instruct the attendance officer to ascertain the circumstances of the family ; and the subsequent feeding of the 
child would depend upon the facts thereby elicited. It is worth noting that any such system would in the first instance 
be rendered easier by an organised medical inspection of schools, a proposal, as it has been seen, very widely and gener- 
ally advocated. ; 


356. The most uncompromising advocacy of public responsibility came from Sir John Gorst and Dr. Macnamara, 
and as the first-named appealed to the authority of the other, it is fair to treat his proposals as put forward in the name 
of the two. Dr. Macnamara has based his recommendations on the following proposals of a Committee of the London 
School Board in 1898, which, however, do not appear to have commended themselves to the School Board of the day :— 


Children attending School unfit for School Work. 


~ 


(i.) It should be deemed to be part of the duty of any authority by law responsible for the compulsory attend- 
ance of children at school to ascertain what children, if any, come to school in a state unfit to get normal profit by 
the school work—whether by reason of underfeeding, physical disability, or otherwise—and that there should be the 
necessary inspection for that purpose. 


Provision for Children sent to School “‘ Underfed.” 


(ii.) That where it is ascertained that children are sent to school “ underfed” (in the sense defined above), it 
should be part of the duty of the authority to see that they are provided, under proper conditions, with the neces- 
sary food, subject to the provision contained in Clause (vi.). 


Supervision of Voluntary Organisations by Authority. 


(iii.) That existing or future voluntary efforts to that end should be supervised by the authority. 


Voluntary Effort to be Supplemented if inadequate. 


(iv.) That in so far as such voluntary efforts fail to cover the ground, the authority should have the power and 
the duty to supplement them. ; 


School Dinners available for all Children, and Method of Payment. 


(v.) That where dinners are provided it is desirable that they should be open to all children, and should be paid 
for by tickets previously obtained, which parents should pay for, unless they are reported by the Board’s officers to 
be unable by misfortune to find the money; but in no case should any visible distinction be made between paying 
and non-paying children. 


Prosecution of Parent for culpable Neglect. 


(vi.) That where the Board’s officers report that the underfed condition of any child is due to the culpable neglect 
of a parent (whether by reason of drunkenness or other gross misconduct) the Board should have the power and the 
duty to prosecute the parent for cruelty, and that, in case the offence is persisted in, there should be power to deal 
with the child under the Industrial Schools Act. 


357. Dr. Macnarmara was good enough to explain to the Committee how a scheme on these lines could be brought 
into practical application, and gave interesting evidence as to the success claimed for similar schemes in Brussels, 
Vienna and Paris. Upon the plan followed in the last-named city he estimated the outside cost of its application 
to London to amount to £120,000. He did not believe that any serious difficulty would arise in determining what 
children should be fed without paying as “ the attendance officer and the teacher together could bring you very near 
to the actual state of facts,” and he was prepared to press the case against the parents who neglected their children 
with all the force at the disposal of the law. He advocated dealing with them by an extension of the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Act, or under the Education Acts by enabling the school authority to recover the cost of food 
in the same way as fines for non-attendance are recovered. The permission to parents to have their children fed 
at school, if they desired it, would, it was believed, greatly facilitate the operation of such a scheme, and Dr. Macna- 
mara agreed that where parents made use of it as a convenience it would be fair to make them pay something in ex- 
cess of cost price, which would, to some extent, diminish the charge that would in the last resort fall upon the com- 
munity. The weak point in the system was admitted to be the difficulty of maintaining voluntary effort and providing 
public help at the same moment. Sir John Gorst, it is true, said the British public is very fond of doing some part 
of the work of the Government for them, instancing the lifeboat service, and thought, private benevolence would still 
come in, though the school authority should be responsible for its efficient working ; but Dr. Macnamara was obliged 
to acknowledge that in those towns abroad where the municipality had stepped in, the flow of charity had been ar- 
rested, and he was not prepared to think his scheme could be adopted without a substantial public charge. This he 
would allow, subject to increased powers of dealing with a parent who.could and would not pay, which he regarded 
as an essential part of the scheme. 


358. On a general survey of the evidence, and bearing in mind the considerations which form the subject of Para- 
graphs 329 and 330, the Committee think that a large number of children habitually attend school ill-fed, but this 
number varies locally with the time of year and with the conditions of employment, and is not likely to increase 
—indeed they look, as they have said, with confidence to the operation of many causes towards its diminution. 


359. It seems, further, that in a large number of cases voluntary organisations, with the support and oversight 
of the Local Authority, are sufficient for the purpose, and as long as this is so the Committee would strongly deprecate 
recourse being had to direct municipal assistance. 


a 
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360. Circumstances, however, do arise which call for more immediate aid, andin which the School Authority, taking 
into account the difficulty in the way of home provision of suitable food, and the number of children who attend 
school habitually underfed, are willing to provide regular and sufficient meals, and in such cases the Committee agree 
with the opinion of the Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), that ‘‘ the preparation and cooking of 
these meals, where it is found necessary to provide them, ought to be regarded as one of the charges incident to 
school management.” 


361. By a differentiation of function on these terms—the School Authority to supply and organise the machinery, 
the benevolent to furnish the material—a working adjustment between the privileges of charity and the obligations 
of the community might be reached. 


362. In some districts it still may be the case that such an arrangement would prove inadequate, the extent or 
the concentration of poverty might be too great for the resources of local charity, and in these, subject to the con- 
sent of the Board of Education, it might be expedient to permit the application of municipal aid on a larger scale. 
As a corollary to the exercise of such powers—which should be by scheme sanctioned by’the Board—the law would 
have to be altered so as to furnish means, as was suggested in evidence, to compel the neglectful parent to take his 
full share of responsibility, and the Committee are sanguine that a few prosecutions to this end would have a most 
silutary and stimulating effect. 


363. It seems probable that the best way of dealing with many of these children, whose antecedents place them 
definitely in the category of ‘‘ retarded,” is by means of special schools of the Day Industrial Schools type, in which 
feeding would form an essential feature, and the choice between establishing such schools or merely treating children 
as underfed must be largely left to the Local Authority, after considering all the circumstances, to determine. 


364. The Committee, moreover, do not think that children should be made the subject of either experiment with- 
out the concurrence of the Poor Law Authorities, and the funds should be found through the machinery of the 
Poor Law, with all due precaution against affixing any unnecessary stigma upon the deserving parent. 


365. The Committee deem that by these means the community may be protected from the consequences of the 
somewhat dangerous doctrine that free meals are the necessary concomitant of free education. Education is a great 
social need, which individual citizens are, as a rule, not able to provide for their children on a sufficient scale, but 
food, like clothing and lodging, is a personal necessity, which in a well-ordered society it is not inherently impossible 
for parents to provide ; and the effort to supplement their deficiencies, and to correct the effects of their neglect, should 
aim, in the first instance, at the restoration of self-respect and the enforcement of parental duty. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(39) Special schools for “‘ retarded” children. 


The Committee think that special schools of the Day Industrial School type might with advantage be established pay, 317, 
for the temporary treatment of children who are not up to normal school standard and are yet not so defective 
as to warrant treatment as “‘ mentally deficient.” 


(41) Medical Inspection of School Children. 


The Committee are emphatic in recommending that a systematised medical inspection of children at school should Par. 320-6, 
be imposed as a public duty on every school authority, and they agree with the Royal Commission on Physical Train- 411, 414, 421. 
ing (Scotland) that a contribution towards the cost should be made out of the Parliamentary Vote. With the assist- 
ance of teachers properly trained in the various branches of hygiene, the system could be so far based on their 
observations and records that no large and expensive medical staff would be necessary. The lines on which the 
inspection should be conducted are laid down in paragraphs 323-326 of the Report. 


(42) Feeding of Elementary School Children. 


The Committee recommend that definite provision should be made by the various Local Authorities for dealing Par, 358-65. § 
with the question of underfed children in accordance with the methods indicated in ] aragraphs 358-365 of the Re- 
port. The Committee, it will be seen, do not contemplate any one uniform method of procedure, but think that regard 
should be had to the varying circumstances of different localities. They also suggest safeguards against economic 
abuse. 


(52) eeth, Eyes, and Ears. 


The Committee are of opinion that the care of the teeth should receive special attention in the teaching of the par, 411, 414 
elements of hygiene in schools, that daily cleansing of the teeth should be enforced by both parents and teacher, 421. ¢ 
and that systematic inspection of the teeth, eyes, and ears of school children should be undertaken as part of that 
general medical inspection which has already been recommended. 





NOTE.—The references to evidence given at the side of the extract from the report of the Committee on Physical 
Deterioration refer to the evidence given before that Committee. The most important evidence bearing on Medical 
Inspection and the Feeding of Children given before that Committee was that gwen by Dr. Hichholz and Dr. Airy, 
His Majesty's Inspectors, Sir John Gorst, M.P., Dr. Macnamara, M.P., Dr. Kerr, and Mr, W. H. Libby. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


(1) THE RELIEF (SCHOOL CHILDREN) ORDER, 1905. 


To THE GUARDIANS OF THE POOR OF THE SEVERAL Poor Law UNIONS, AND OF THE SEVERAL OuT-RELIEF UNIONS IN 
; ENGLAND AND WALES :— 


And to all others whom it may concern. 


Whereas by certain General Orders and other Orders made by the Poor Law Commissioners, and the Poor Law 
Board, and by Us, the Local Government Board, Regulations have been prescribed with respect to the Relief of the 
Poor. 


And whereas by Section 56 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, it is enacted that all relief given to or on 
account of the wife, or to or on account of any child or children under the age of sixteen, not being blind or deaf 
and dumb, shall be considered as given to the husband of such wife, or to the father of such child or children, as the 
case may be. 


And whereas by Section 58 of the said Act, it is enacted that any relief, or the cost price thereof, which shall be 
given to or on account of any poor person above the age of twenty-one, or to his wife, or any part of his family under 
the age of sixteen, and which We by any Rule, Order, or Regulation declare or direct to be given or considered as 
given by way of loan, and whether any receipt for such relief, or engagement to repay the same or the cost price thereof, 
or any part thereof, shall have been given or not by the person to or on account of whom the same shall have been 
so given, shall be considered and the same is by the said Section declared to be a loan to such poor person 


And whereas it is expedient that such provision as is herein-after set forth be made with respect to the relief ordered 
or given in certain cases. 


Now therefore, in the exercise of Our Statutory powers in that behalf, and in relation to each Poor Law Union, 
and to each Out-Relief Union in England and Wales, We do hereby Order, Declare, and Direct as follows :— 


Article I.—In this Order, unless the contrary intention appears— 

The expression “ the Guardians ’? means, as the case requires, the Guardians of the Poor of a Poor Law Union, 
or the Guardians of the Poor of an Out-Relief Union: 

The expression “the Orders and Regulations ’> means and includes all Rules, Orders, or Regulations made 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, the Poor Law Board, or by Us, with respect to the relief of the poor, and ap- 
plicable for the time being to a Poor Law Union or to an Out-Relief Union and 

The expression “special application ’’ means an application made to the Guardians, directly or otherwise, or 
to a Relieving Officer by the Managers, or by a teacher duly empowered by the Managers, of a Public Elementary 
School, or by an officer duly empowered by the Local Education Authority, and having for its object the allow- 
ance of relief to a child under the age of sixteen who is in course of attendance at a Public Elementary School. 


Article II.—(1.) Where a special application is made to the Guardians, directly or otherwise, and the case is not 
one of sudden and urgent necessity, they shall take steps to ascertain whether the allowance of relief to the child to 
whom the special application relates, is or is not rendered necessary by the habitual neglect of the father to provide 
adequate food for the child. 


(2) Any relief or the cost price of any relief given in any such case in accordance with this Order shall be given 
or considered as given by way of loan, if the guardians are satisfied that the case is one of such habitual neglect as 
aforesaid, and, if the guardians are not so satisfied, may be given or considered as given by way of loan, where the 
guardians determine that the relief shall be so given or shall be considered as so given. 


(3) Where the Guardians determine to give relief in accordance with this Order, and where, by virtue of any pro- 
vision of this Order, or of any determination in pursuance of this Order, the relief will be given or considered as given 
by way of loan ; the Guardians shall, after making their order upon the special application, and before relief is given 
in compliance with their order, cause all such steps as are practicable to be taken for the purpose of notifying to the 
father of the child to whom the special application relates, the fact that the relief will be given or will be considered — 


as given by way of loan. 


(4) Where the Guardians determine to give relief in accordance wth this Order, but the relief will not by virtue 
of any provision of this Order, or of any determination in pursuance of this Order, be given or considered as given 
by way of loan, the Guardians shall, after making their order upon the special application, and before relief is given 
in compliance with their order, cause all such steps as are practicable to be taken for the purpose of notifying to the 
father of the child to whom the special application relates, the fact that the relief given to or on account of the child 
will be considered as given to the father. 


(5) The Guardians shall not, without a fresh application, allow any relief in pursuance of this Article for a longer: 
period than one month. 


Article I1J.—Where a special application is made to the Guardians, directly or otherwise, and the case is one of 
sudden and urgent necessity, any relief or the cost price of any relief given in any such case in accordance with this 
Order shall be given or considered as given by way of loan, and the Guardians, at the time of making their order upon 
the special application, or as soon as possible after the relief is given, shall cause all such steps as are practicable to 
be taken for the purpose of notifying to the father of the child to whom the special application relates, the fact that 
the relief is given or will be considered as given by way of loan. 


Article 1V.—Where a special application is made toa Relieving Officer, and the case is one of sudden or urgent neces- 
sity, any relief or the cost price of any relief given in any such case in accordance with this Order shall be given or 
considered as given by way of Ydan, and the Relieving Officer shall, at the time of giving the relief, or as soon as pos- 
sible after the relief is given, take all such steps as are practicable for the purpose of notifying to the father of the 
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child to whom the special application relates the fact that the relief is given or wii be considered as given by way 
of loan. 

Article V.—Where by virtue of any provision of this Order, or of any determination in pursuance of this Order, 

any relief or the cost price of any relief given upon a special application will be given, is given or will be considered 
as given by way of loan, nothing in the Orders and Regulations shall apply or have effect so as to require that, as a 
condition of the giving of the relief, the able-bodied father of the child to whom the special application relates shall be 
relieved only in the Workhouse, or shall be set to work by the Guardians and be kept employed under their direction 
and superintendence so long as he continues to receive reliet. 
I. Article VI.—The Guardians shall take proceedings for the recovery of any relief or the cost price of any relief which, 
by virtue of any provision of this Order, or of any determination in pursuance of this Order, is given or is considered 
as given by way of loan, except in any case in which the Guardians report the circumstances to Us, and We approve 
of their abstaining from any such proceedings. 

Article VII.—Nothing in this Order shall apply or have effect in relation to any case, other than that of a child 
who is not blind, or deafand dumb, who resides with his father, and whose father is not in receipt of relief, other than 
relief given in accordance with this Order. 

Article VIII.—This Order may be cited as ‘‘ The Relief (School Children) Order, 1905.” 

Given under the Seal of Office of the Local Government Board, this Twenty-sixth day of April, in the year One 
thousand nine hundred an4 five. 


rd De G. W. Batrovr, 
Neer ia a President. 
ae 
S. B. Provis, 
Secretary. 


(2) CIRCULAR ISSUED BY THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD TO BOARDS OF GUARDIANS. 


Local Government Board, 
Whitehall, S.W., 
27th April, 1905. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Local Government Board to state that attention has of late been drawn to the cases 
of children attending public elementary schools who are without adequate nourishment. 


In connection with this matter the question has been raised as to the powers and duties of Boards of Guardians 
and their officers in relation to children in the circumstances referred to. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF GUARDIANS. 


The Guardians and their officers are, of course, only concerned with the relief of destitution, but if a child in 
any Poor Law Union is in fact destitute of necessary food, and application for relief is made to the Guardians or the 
Relieving Officer by the child or by any responsible person on his behalf, it is the duty of the Guardians, and, in a 
case of sudden or urgent necessity, of the Relieving Officer, to afford such relief as may be requisite, subject to the 
Regulations issued by the Board or their predecessors with regard to the administration of relief which are in force 
in the Union. And this is so, even although the parent is able to provide the food required, if in fact he fails 
to provide it. 

The Board realise, however, that where the child resides with a parent who is able to supply the requisite food, 
‘but neglects to do so, the cost of the relief given ought in general, and especially where the neglect is habitual, to be 
borne by the parent and not to fall on the ratepayers. The object would be secured if the relief was given on 
Joan, and the cost was recovered from the parent. This could not be done in all cases, but in order to meet the 
object in view as far as possible, the Board have issued anew Order called “ The Relief (School Children) Order, 1905,” 
dealing with relief to children in public elementary schools. Copies of the Order are enclosed, and for convenience 
of reference it is also printed as an Appendix to this Circular. 


EFFECT OF ORDER. 


The Order deals with cases where an application is made to the Guardians directly or otherwise, or to a Relieving 
Officer, by the Managers, or by a teacher duly empowered by the Managers, of a public elementary school, or by an 
officer duly empowered by the Local Education Authority, having for its object the allowance of relief to a child under 
the age of sixteen who is in course of attendance at a public elementary school. Such an application is defined 
as a “ special application ’ by Article I. of the Order, but as will be seen from Article VII. the Order only deals with 
@ special application made where a child to whom it relates is not blind, or deaf and dumb, and resides with his 
father and his father is not in receipt of relief other than relief given in accordance with the Order. 


Where a special application is made to the Guardians and the case is not one of sudden and urgent necessity 
Article IT. of the Order requires them to take steps to ascertain whether relief to the child is or is not rendered necessary 
‘by the habitual neglect of the father to provide adequate food for the child. If the Guardians are satisfied that it is, 
then any relief or the cost price of it-given in accordance with the Order must be given or considered as given by 
way of loan. If, however, the Guardians are not satisfied that the relief is rendered necessary by the habitual neglect 
of the father to provide adequate food, it will be in their discretion to determine whether or not the relief shall be 
given on loan. In any case in which the Guardians decide to give relief in accordance with the Order and the 
relief is given on loan, it will be incumbent on them after making their Order upon the application and before the 
relief is given, to cause all practicable steps to be taken to notify to the father the fact that the relief will be 
given or considered as given by way of loan. This will afford the father an opportunity of undertaking to provide 
without relief all that the circumstances of the case require. If he in fact makes this provision, it will obviously be 


unnecessary for the relief to be given. 

The Article further provides that where the relief is given otherwise than on loan, a notification shall be 
made to the father before the relief is given, so that in this case also the father may have an opportunity of under- 
taking to make proper provision for giving food to the child. 
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In neither case can the Guardians allow relief for a longer period than one month, but the application can 
be renewed if necessary. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST FATHER. 


Where a special application is renewed within a short time, say six months after the expiration of the period 
for which the relief has been given, and further relief has to be allowed, or where within this period special application 
is made and relief is given in respect of some other member of the same family, and the cause of the application 
is the habitual neglect of the father to proviae food, the Board think that the Guardians should consider whether 
the case is one in which proceedings could be taken against the father either under the Vagrancy Act, 1824, or the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904. If they proceed under the former Act they must be able to show that 
the father is able to maintain his family by work or by other means and that he wilfully refuses or neglects to 
do so, and that in consequence the child has become chargeable. If they proceed under the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act, they must be in a position to show that the father is a person who has the custody, charge or care 
of the child and who neglects the child or causes him to be neglected in a manner likely to cause him unnecessary 
suffering or injury to his health. 


CasES OF SUDDEN AND UrcEent NECESSITY. 


Cases of sudden and urgent necessity in which a special application is made to the Guardians do not come under 
Article II. ; nor do cases of sudden or urgent necessity in which a special application is made to the Relieving Officer. 
These are dealt with in Articles ITI. and IV., which provide that the relief shall be given on loan, but that the Guardians 
or the Relieving Officer shall at the time of making the order or giving the relief, as the case may be, or aS soon as possible 
afterwards, take all practicable steps for notifying to the father the fact that the relief is given by way of loan. 


EFFECT OF ORDER ON EXISTING REGULATIONS. 


It is evident that where relief is given by way of loan in cases of the kind now under consideration, the provisions 
of any Orders and Regulations in force in the Union, which require that where relief is given the able-bodied father 
shall be relieved only in the Workhouse or be set to work by the Guardians, cannot be observed. Article V. conse- 
quently dispenses with these requirements in such cases. It must not be understood that the Board desire that pro- 
visions of the kind should be relaxed where they can be complied with, but it appears to them. that they are inapplic- 
able in the cases in question, and that in lieu of them reliance must be placed on the fact that the relief will only be 
given on loan, and that it will be the duty of the Guardians, under Article VI., to take proceedings for the recovery 
of it, except in any special case in which the Guardians report the circumstances to the Board and the Board approve 
of their abstaining from taking proceedings. The object of the exception is to meet cases in which it would be obviously 
useless to institute proceedings. Where application is made to the Board for approval under this Article it will be 
necessary that the circumstances, which, in the opinion of the Guardians, justify the application as regards the particular 
case, should be fully stated. 


RECOVERY OF RELIEF GIVEN ON LOAN. 


The relief given to a child in pursuance of a special application will be relief to the father, and under section 8 of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1848, the relief given on loan or the cost price of it can be recovered from the father in 
the County Court, whilst section 59 of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, affords a means by which any master 
or employer from whom any wages are or may become due to the father may be required to pay to the Guardians the 
amount of any relief given on loan or so much of it as from time to time remains due or unpaid. . 


LIMITATIONS OF ORDER. 


It will be observed that the Order does not apply to a child who is blind, or deaf and dumb, or in any case to the 
mother or any other relative of the child besides the father. It has been thus framed in view of the terms of section 56 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, and of the limitations in section 58 of that Act. Moreover it only applies 
where the child is resident with the father. 


The Order is not intended to interfere with the exercise by the Guardians of their existing powers and duties. For 
instance, the case of a child who resides with a father in receipt of relief does not come within the Order; but it would 
be incumbent on the Guardians to afford relief to the child if in fact he was destitute of necessary food, and this cireum- 
stance was brought to their knowledge. 


Move or Givina RE Lier. 


The precise way in which relief should be given to underfed children in consequence of special applications under 
the Order must obviously for the most part depend on the local circumstances. It is important that the relief should 
not be given in money where this can possibly be avoided, and that the arrangements made should be such as to secure 
to the utmost extent practicable that the child shall himself get the full benefit of the relief ordered. Where the relief 
is given by the Relieving Officer on his own responsibility of course it cannot be given in money. 


The Guardians will no doubt find it desirable to avail themselves of any charitable organisation which existsin the 


meg Rs the provision of meals, and to arrange with them for the supply of food to the child on the presentation 
of @ ticket, 


In other cases an arrangement might be made with some shopkeeper to supply the food on presentation of an order 
from the Relieving Officer, ae 


The Board realise the difficulties of the subject, but they trust that Boards of Guardians, particularly those of 
populous unions in which cases of underfed children more frequently occur, will endeavour to co-operate with the Local 
Education Authorities in dealing with really necessitous cases, whilst exercising due discrimination so as to avoid the 
pauperisation and consequent disfranchisement of parents who ought not to be brought under the Poor Law. 
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Copies of this circular are enclosed and the Board request that one of them may be given to each Relieving O fiicer. 
If further copies are required for this purpose the Board will be prepared to supply them. A Parliamentary Paper 
containing this circular will b2 issued, and copies of it can then be purchased, either directly or through any bookseller, 
from Wyman & Sons, Limited, 109, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C.—I am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 
S. B: Provis. 


Secretary. 
The Clerk to the Guardians. 


(3.) CIRCULAR ISSUED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION TO LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. 


Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London, S.W., 
28th April, 1905. 


Srr,—The Board of Education desire to call the attention of Local Education Authorities to the enclosed Circular 
issued by the Local Government Board to the Guardians of the Poor in England and Wales. 


The object of the Order referred to in the Circular and appended to it is to adapt certain provisions of the Poor 
Law to the relief of children who may be sent to public elementary schools by their parents in a state of destitution 
for want of sufficient nourishment. 


The Order provides that upon application made by certain persons specified in the Order to the Guardians or to 
the Relieving Officer, relief given to a child under sixteen may be considered as given by way of loan to the father. 


__ Such application is described in the Order as a special application, and Local Education Authorities should note that 
it may be made— 


To the Guardians, or 
To the Relieving Officer. 


and may be made— 
By Managers, or 
By a Teacher duly empowered by the Managers, or 
By an Officer duly empowered by the Local Education Authority. 


The nature and effect of the special application are sufficiently set out in the Order and the accompanying 
Circular, but there are certain special points to which the Board of Education desire to call the attention of Local 
Education Authorities. 


A child may be sent to school without proper nourishment (1) because the parents are permanently impoverished, 
or (2) because temporary illness, loss of employment, or other unavoidable causes, have for the time incapacitated the 
parents from making necessary provision for, the child, or (3) because the parents, though capable of making this 
provision, have neglected to do so. 


The Board feel that the second of these groups of cases will provide the most suitable field for the valuable work 
done by the various voluntary and charitable agencies which exist forthe provision of meals for children who are sent to 
school hungry. 


Cases coming under the first or third category may be proper subjects for a special application to the Guardians 
or Relieving Officer. 


Unless the case is so urgent that it must be dealt with immediately, special application should only be made 
after careful inquiry into the circumstances by those making the application, in order to ascertain to which class the 
case belongs. 


Local Education Authorities who empower an Officer, or Managers who empower a teacher, to make special ap- 
plications under the Order, should be careful to inform the Guardians and Relieving Officers of the Poor Law Union 
concerned of the name of the teacher or Officer so empowered. 


It should be borne in mind that in areas where distress and want are habitual or frequently recurrent, Local 
Education Authorities, by encouraging and promoting the establishment of proper organisations for inquiry where 
distress is alleged, and for distribution of relief where relief is needed, may greatly facilitate the treatment of cases of 
destitution, under whichever class they fall. I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 


H. M. Lrypsett. 
To the Local Education Authority. 
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COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 


SUGGESTED HEADS FOR EVIDENCE. 


[NV.B—The following suggested heads for evidence were drawn up by the Committee in hope that they might be 
of service to witnesses, as giving some idea of different points upon which the Committee desired to obtain 
information. Evidence was not of course confined to these points. It will be found that the headings and 
numbers correspond to those given in the various précis of evidence, which are often printed at the com- 
mencement of a witness’s evidence. This remark applies equally to the Memoranda on Medical Inspection 
printed in Appendix V.] . 


I— Mepicau INSsPEction. 


A.— Staff. 


1. Is there a School Medical Officer ? 


(a) Is he appointed solely for purposes connected with Public Elementary Education? or has he other 
duties under this or other Local Authorities ? 

(0) Does he also engage in private practice ? 

(c) What portion of his time does he give to educational duties connected with Schools ? 


2. Are nurses employed for supervision and care of health of children ? 


If so (a) Are they engaged for their whole time? or 
(b) Only for a certain limited number of hours a week ? 


3. Are there any other persons, who undertake the supervision of the health of the children ? 


B.— Organisation. 
1. Is there any system of medical inspection of school children? Ifso, to what points is it directed? eg.,— 


a) Prevention of the spread of infectious diseases. 
b) Inspection of children kept at home who are alleged to be physically unfit to attend school. 
c) Nutrition and general personal condition. 
d) Inability, whether physical or mental, to profit by instruction given. 
€) Defective children— 
(i) Mental. 
(ii) Physical. 
(f) Epileptic children. 
(g) Eyes. 
(h) Ears. 
(2) Teeth. 
(7) Heads—Cleanliness and freedom from vermin. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
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2. Are any records kept of— 


(a) Weights and measurements of all or selected children ? 
(6) Infections diseases which children have had ? 


3. Does organisation extend over the whole area, or is it confined to certain districts ? 


4, How often is each school visited by— 
(a) The medical officer ?_ or | 
(6) Nurses ? 
5. Is every child inspected, or only those especially selected? If the latter, how are such children chosen ' 


6. Are teachers encouraged to assist in the inspection by being instructed as to the early and easily recognised symp- 
toms of diseases ? 


7. Are steps taken to notify the parents of any defect or infectious or contagious disease discovered ? 
8. Is there any voluntary organisation for providing spectacles, surgical appliances, &c. ? 
9. Do parents often object to the examination of their children ? 
10, With a view to the prevention of the spread of infectious diseases— 
(a) Are teachers directed to notify any cases of infectious disease—whether “notifiable ” or not ?. If so, to whom 


is such notification sent ? 


(6) Are instructions issued to teachers to enable them to detect symptoms of such illnesses ? 
(¢) Are teachers informed of the outbreak of any epidemic in the neighbourhood ? 


fe (2) ee County Council areas, are the Schools visited for this purpose by the Medical Officer of Health for the 
istrict ? 


11. In places where there is no regular organisation— 


(a) Are teachers encouraged to do what they can to notice defects or infection, and to communicate with the 
parent or sanitary authority ? 


(6) Are managers given bower to call in a doctor when required ? . 
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C.— Cost. 
1. What sums are annually expended on the salaries of— 
(a) Doctors ? 


(6) Nurses ? 
(c) Other persons ? 


2. Incidental expenses. - 
3. Total. , 
4. What rate in the £ is required to meet this expenditure ? 


D.— What Results are Obtained. 


_ 1. For how long has any system of medical inspection of children in Public Hlementary Schools been in operation 
in the district ? State the reasons which led to its adoption, modification, or discontinuance ? 


2. Does the present system work smoothly and satisfactorily ? What are considered to be its advantages, diffi- 
culties, and defects ? 


3. What evidence is there of its beneficial results, temporary or permanent ? 


EL.— Further Points (if any). 


II.—Frepine oF CHILDREN. 


A.— Methods Employed. 


1. Are agencies centralised, and is overlapping of effort prevented ? 
2. Do local authorities assist ? ¢.g., by— 
(a) Taking part in administration. 
(b) Allowing use of premises, coal, and gas for cooking and meals— 
(i) Free, 
(ii) For payment. 
(c) Lending their machinery in such matters as— 
(i) Use of Offices, 
(ii) Time and services of clerks, nurses, caretakers, and other employees. 


3. Are meals— 


(a) Paid for by the parents themselves ? 
(b) Fully paid for by someone other than the parents ? 
(c) Given free or at a reduced price ? 
4. In the two latter cases what steps are taken to ensure that meals are given to children who would not otherwise 
have them ? e.g.— 


(a) Children whose parents are unable to make provision for them owing to the permanent insufficiency of 
their earnings. 

(6) Children whose parents are for the time being unable to provide for them owing to temporary illness or loss 
of employment, or other unavoidable cause. 

(c) Children whose parents do not provide for them though able to do so. 


5. How are the children chosen ? e¢.g., by— 


(a) Teachers. 

(b) School attendance officers. 

(c) School managers. 

(d) Relieving officers and poor law guardians. 
(e) District visitors and ministers of religion. 
(f) Charity Organisation Committees. 

(g) Special Relief Committees. 


6. Where are meals served ? 
(a) At the schools ? 
(6) Elsewhere ? ; 
7. Comparative advantages of large and small units, whether in agencies or centres of distribution. 
8. Are the agencies continued from year to year, or are they only brought into being to meet a special need ? 
B.—Sums Expended. 
1. The total amount, so far as ascertainable. 


2. How much is spent on— 


(a) Food material ? 

(6) Preparation and distribution ? 
(c) Rent and apparatus ? 

(d) Office and general expenses ? 


3. Cost per head of a reasonable meal, inclusive of all expenses, 


4, Sources of supply— 


(a) Private subscriptions. 

(6) Endowments. 

(c) Payments by parents of children. 
(d) Other sources (if any). 


5. Has any difficulty been experienced in raising funds ? 


i. 


Ss 


bo 
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O.—Relief Given. 


What is the nature of the meals supplied ? eitn 


(a) Breakfast or dinner, or food (e.g. milk) between meal times ? 
(b) What kinds of food are given ? 
(c) Is there reasonable variety, and is the food relished by the children ? 
(d) Are the meals such, and given with such frequency and regularity, as to ensure adequate nutrition ? e.g.— 
(i) On how many days in the week are meals provided ? 
(ii) On how many of these days does each child receive a meal ? 
(iii) What happens on Saturdays and Sundays, and during holidays ? 
(iv) What is the period over which meals are provided ? Is it long enough ? 


. Are parents and children notified in good time beforehand whether and when meals will be provided ? 
. How many meals are given in the year ? 
. How many individual children were relieved in the year ? 


. Is a record kept showing what children were relieved and on what dates ? 


D,.—*‘ Retarded”? and Ajjlicted Children. 


. Is special provision made for— 


(a) ‘“‘ Retarded”’ children, 7.e., those who, though not defective, are from malnutrition below the normal 
standard ? 

(b) Defective (i) physically (ii) mentally ? 

(c) Blind children ? 

(d) Deaf children ? 


. If there is no special provision, are these children provided for by the ordinary organisation ? 


E.—Suggestions for [mproved Organisation. 





MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


ON 


Medical Inspection and the Feeding of Children 


In Public Elementary Schools, 


AT THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


WHITEHALL. 





FIRST DAY. 


Friday, 19th May, 1905. 


PRESENT. 


Dr. H. FRANKLIN Parsons, M.D. 
Mr. Cyrit JACKSON. 


elt ii Mr. H. W. Smuvexinson, C.B. (in the Chair). 


The Hon. Maupr LAWRENCE. 
Mr. R. WALROND. 


Mr. E. H. PELHAM (Secretary). 


Mrs. Witton Puirrs, called in; and Examined. 


1. (Chairman.) You are a member of the London County 
Councils Joint Committee dealing with underfed children ? 
—Yes, I am. 


2. You are also chairman of the Cripple Children’s 
‘Training and Dinner Society ?—Chairman of the dinner 
sub-committee, not of the whole society. I have nothing 
to do with the training. 


3. For how long has that society been in existence ?— 
‘Three years, I think. 


4, And how is it constituted ?—It was originally started 
by Miss Lawrence really as chairman of the special schools 
sub-committee of the London School Board. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward had already had dinners for children at Tavis- 
tock Plaze School, and it was considered necessary that the 
- same facilities should be granted to all the children attend- 
‘ing the new centres which were being opened all over 
London, so that asmall committee was formed consisting 
of myself as chairman, and Miss Collard, who is the 
assistant superintendent of the cripple schools as treasurer. 


_.. I acted as chairman and secretary. Then there was 


a representative manager from each school where a 
dinner was being served. © 


5. Does the work of the society now cover all the physi- 
cally defective schools under the London County Council ? 
— All except the class at the Orthopedic Hospital. 
We have nothing to do with that, of course. Their meals 
are served in the hospital. 

6. About how many are there of those schools ?—There 
are sixteen open at present. 


7. What number of children, speaking generally, is 
there in each ?—Do you mean in attendance or do you 
amean on the roll of the school ? 
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8. Either. 
in the schools run to ?—I see that Mr. Blair states that 
there are about 1100 children. We have from sixty to 
seventy children at dinner in each school. 


9. I wanted to get at the sort of number which is being 
provided for. What would be the average ?—That is the 
average. 


10. In what#way does the London County Council assist 
the society in its work ?—It allows us to use the halls, or 
the class rooms in schools where there is no hall, for serv- 
ing the meals. It allows us generally a small kitchen, and 
it allows the plant necessary for cooking the meals—the 
stoves and the utensils. It also pays half the salaries 
of the cooks, roughly speaking. 


11. Are the cooks officers of the London County Council ? 
—It depends on how large the school is. Where the 
school is small the cook is half the servant of the London 
County Council and half the servant of the dinner commit- 
tee, but where the school is so large that they have to have 
two helpers one of them is paid by us and is entirely our 
servant. We engage her, and make all the arrangements 
with her. 


12. The nurses are in all cases officers of the London 
County Council ?—Yes, entirely. 


13. In what way do they help ?—They practically 
organise the whole dinner in the school. I understand 
that when they are engaged by the County Council they are 
told that that will be part of their work. That really 
is the weak spot in our organisation—that if they are not 
quite satisfactory we have no control. Unless they do 
something wrong we cannot change them. We have been 
very lucky in regard to the nurses. 


A 


Roughly speaking, what do the numbers y ¢, Wilton 
Phipps. 


19 May 1905. 


Mrs. Wilton * 


Phipps. 
19 May 1905. 
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14. Are the teachers charged with the supervision 
of the meals ?—No. The teachers are not encouraged 
to be in the school at all while the meals are going on. 
We very much deprecate their being there, So that their 
interval of rest may not be interfered with. 


15. That is a very important point. Then as to the 
payment for the meals, speaking generally, by whom 
are the meals paid for ?—The food material is paid for 
by the parents. 


16. In what way are the parents’ contributions col- 
lected ?—The nurse collects them every morning when 
she collects the children in the ambulance. The parents 
give her twopence per day for the meals. 


17. They are paid daily, not weekly ?—They are paid 
daily. 

18. And paid immediately in advance ?—Paid on the 
morning of the day. There are cases where the payment 
is allowed to run over for a week, but it is not 
advisable. 


19. In cases where meals are not fully paid for how 
are the children selected ?—In every case now the child’s 
name and the position of the family have to be brought 
before the dinner sub-committee. The manager of the 
school consults with the nurse and reports to the monthly 
meeting of the dinner sub-committee, who go through’ 
the report very carefully. The child is meanwhile fed 
until the circumstances of the case are well entered into. 
I have here one of our forms, because I-thought. that 
you might want to see one. 


20. Thank you. Is there a local committee in each 
school charged to some extent with the duty of dis- 
covering those entitled to special help ?—There is a 
manager attached to each school to whom the nurse 
refers the case, and that manager is supposed to visit 
the home of the child and to make all the necessary 
enquiries such as you find on that form. 


21. Speaking generally these crippled children will 
eome from very poor homes, I take it ?—Generally. 
The poorest, I think, taking it all round. 


22. The fact,therefore,that the parents of these specially 
poor children are able to pay twopence daily indicates 
that the parents in other cases could pay for their meals ? 
—Yes, I think it does. I think that the parents are a 
little more willing to pay for the delicate cripple child 
than for others. I think they make a special effort 
to do so. 


23. Are there some children who do not attend the 
meals ?—Yes, a small proportion of the children go home 
if they live within easy reach, but we have found that 
some of these children are not receiving proper meals at 
home, and weather encourage them to remain although 
they could walk home, because ‘we feel ‘that they would 
benefit by the food. 


24. The work of the'society has increaséd ‘very greatly 
year by year during’ the last three years, has it not ?— 
Yes, very much, 


25. I see that the total sum expended increased’ from 
£168 in 1902 to £856 in 1904 7—Yes. 


26. Are the accounts made up by the calendar year’? 
—No, they have not been. That has been altered during 
the last month, at the last meeting. They have been 


ri up from year to year from the Ist July to the 30th 
une. 


27. The figures before us here are to the 30th June 
1904 ?—No, they really are not; that is a mistake. 
They come to the last day of December. ‘The figures 
cover a calendar year, but in the Report you will find 
that it differs. 


28. Are these specially made up to help us ?—No. 
The Report will come out in that way, but I have sug- 
gested that we report always from the beginning to the 
end of the year to make it simpler. We originally began 
our work in the middle of the year. 


x6 29. (Miss Lawrence.) They all cover twelve months ?— 
es. 


30. (Chairman.) Roughly speaking, the cost of’ food 
material is about four-fifths of your whole expenses ?— 
Yes, about four-fifths. 


y 4 
31, The other fifth being spent upon wages and the 
expenses incidental to the preparation and distribution 
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of food ?—Yes, chiefly wages 


and cooking. That is al) 
we have to pay for. i 


32. You have no office expenses whatever ?—None 
at all; it is all voluntary. 


33. All worked from home ?—All worked from home. 


34. To whom are the fees paid by the parents handed ? 
They are handed once a month to the treasurer by the 
nurse. 


35. The cost per head of the meal which you supply 
is about what ?—For food material only it was 1-9d. last 
year. If we include a‘l the wages of the helpers and 
cooks we bring it out to about 2?d. That covers the 
entire cost. A/ 


36. That would cover the entire cost of supplying thé 
meal ?—Yes. : 


37. Apart from rent and plant ?—Apart from rent 
and plant. It would not cover rent and plant. 


38. The cost is met, so far as not covered by the parents” 
payments, by subscriptions ?—Yes, by subscriptions. 


39. You have no endowments ?—No, none at all. 


40. Have you had difficulty in making both ends 
meet ?—We have had no difficulty at all, owing to the 
‘‘ Referee’? Fund. If-it were not for the “ Referee ’” 
Fund we should have had ‘to apply for many more sub- 
scriptions. I think that we should easily have obtained 
the money. 


41. Have you any large system of applying for help ? 
No, we have not, because we have never required it. 


42. The meal given at the cripple schools is more 
elaborate than that usually supplied to school childr.n ? 
—Yes, much more elaborate. 


43. Would you tell us of what it consists ?—We 
have a bill of fare book at every school, which is 
carefully examined by the managers at their 
meeting. Taking them at random, here is ore 
in a school which is of rather a better class. The 
children are much better off. They have on Monday 
roast beef, greens, potatoes, boiled rice and sugar ; on 
Tuesday, potato pie, custard and rhubarb; on Wednesday 
they have soup, haricot beans, potatoes’ and suet or 
sultana pudding ; on Thursday they have Irish stew, 
potatoes, and bread pudding baked. On Friday they 
have meat pies.and potatoes, or fish and baked cornflower: 
with treacle. 


44. Would that be a fair specimen ?—That would be 
a fair specimen. I have others. 


45. The dinner varies from day to day ?—Always. 

46. Andis supplied on school days for five days a week’? 
—Yes. 

47. Besides the dinner do you give other’ food ?— 
Besides.the dinner we-give milk. 


48. At what time—before school ?-—In the winter; it is 
generally given when the children arrive in theambulance,. 
which is at about ten o’clock; but at this time-of the'yeat 
I think they get it more in the play interval, at-eleven: 
o’clock or a quarter to eleven. 


49. Do: you attach much importance to thé milk ?— 
We give it all through the year to the more’ delicate 
children because ‘we find that they need it, but to the 
children who are stronger and who really are only suffer- 
ing from perhaps a short leg, or something of the sort, 
and aré otherwise physically fairly well we do not give 
it in the summer at all unless they pay for it. ~ 


50. Do you find that the children from the-first enjoy 
the food supplied, or is it necessary to train them to like it? 
—In many instances we have to train them.. They will 
not eat this, or they will not eat that, but they soon do. 


51. What information is given to the parents as to the 
arrangements for meals at the school ?—When*the child 
is admitted. by the doctor at the medical examination 
the“parents are told that dinners are served in the schook 
and that they will be expected to pay 2d. 


52. At that point. do you~ get- many’ objections ?— 
We get them very seldom, to begin with. 
53. There is no object in keeping a special record of 


meals at your schools, as it is seen that all the children 
are fed ?—No. Every child is practically fed. 
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54. What we are speaking of relates only to the schools 
for cripples, that is physically defective children ?—Yes. 


55. Has the same system been tried as regards the 
mentally defective ekikisen ?—In one or two instances 
it has been. It has been tried at Millbank, where they 
are very successful with their dinners, and I believe that 
they propose trying it with the Deaf and Blind on the 
same principle. They are trying to organise it exactly 
as we do. 

56. Do you see any reason why it should not be equally 
applicable in those cases as to the cases of the cripples ?— 
No, not at all, except that in many cases where 
the children can go home I think it is better that they 
should. 

57. The point is that the cripples cannot go home ?— 
They cannot go home. 

58. And in most:cases the others can ?—In many cases 
they can. 

59. Have you any suggestions for improving the 


present organisation as regards the cripple schools ?—No, 


I do not think so; I think it works very satisfactorily. 
Of course if the county council, as I believe they pro- 
bably will do, pay the entire salaries of the helpers in 
the school, our fund will become practically  self- 
supporting. 

60. There is, I understand, a kitchen attached to every 
one of these schools for cripples in London ?—Yes. 
Some of the kitchens are bad, merely a closet made 
use of. These are in temporary buildings. 


61. Is'there always a room in which meals can be served 
without disturbing the school order ?—Not in some. of 
the older schools. In Deptford, for instance, the meals 
are served in the class room after the lessons. 


62. (Miss Lawrence.) It is the case I believe that in 
some cases where the London County Council pay part 
of the wages the same: women act partly as cleaners ?— 
Yes, or they go round with the second ambulance. They 
do not pay them .only for their services as cooks. Do 
you mean where there is one or where there are two ?— 


63. Where there are two ?—Sometimes there happens 
to be a woman who takes charge of the second ambulance. 
Where there are two helpers she is entirely in our service 
and does nothing but the cooking. They have now 
started a third in those schools which require an extra 
helper. The County Council employ her morning and 
evening for the ambulance. 


64. She does nothing with the cooking ?—No. 


- 65. I was not sure how they shared the duties ?— 
Where the schools are small and there is only one helper 
we pay 5s. and the County Council pay 5s. a week. She 
eooks and goes with the ambulance. ; 


» 66. That is what I wanted to know.—In larze schools 
where we have two, and we pay 10s. and the County 
Council pay 10s., the woman to whom we pay 10s. does 
nothing except our work. She has nothing to do with 
the ambulance at all. 


- 67. There are one or two cases where they do the 
two things. Then, with regard to the menu for dinner, 
ado they have the same dinner. every Monday, every 
Tuesday, every Wednesday, and so on ?—No, certainly 
mot. Site ts : 

68. Have you any rotation _—No, it is arranged just as 
the nurse sees fit to arrange it. 

- 69: I did not. know from the menu whether they always 
expect a particular kind of dinner on a particular day ?— 
No; they never know what they are going to have. 


70. Have you any suggestion to make as to the diffi- 
culty that might arise supposing the nurses were not able 
to undertake this? Would you think from the point 
of view of organisation that it would be’ well for the 
committee to have their own individual servants to 
provided and cater for the dinner if such a thing arose ?— 
I think it would change the whole position. 


71. I was thinking of it from the point of view of the 
deaf and other defective children whom the chairman 
asked about where there is no nurse ?—If there is no 
nurse it would be quite simple, but if there is a nurse in 
the school it’ would’-change the whole organisation: if 
you had to: have ‘someone: else to cater and arrange for 
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the dinners. » As long as the nurse is not in the school you 
can easily make arrangements. 


72. With regard to the others it would necessarily be 
more expensive, because they would not have the assist- 
ance of the nurse. Another society would not be able to 
run it quite so cheaply as this one, on account of having 
to provide the service of somebody who could cater ?— 
If they had a very good cook, as we have in many of 
the schools, she could probakly cook and do the catering 
herself at 10s. a week without anytody extra. 


73. So that it would not necessarily mean more ex- 
pense ?—Not necessarily. 


74. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You said, I think, that the 
County Council paid for the gas. I see among the items 
here the cost of gas for cooking purposes. Do you pay 
anything for gas at all ?—No. 


75. It is included-in the cost simply to shew what 
it comes to, but really they pay for it all ?—They pay for 
it all. We simply got from the gas company the ap- 
proximate cost of so much gas. I thought it interesting 
to know it when we first started dinners. We found 
that it worked out from their accounts at about half a 
crown.a week for gas that we burn in cooking. 


76. With regard to the people who make the enquiries, 
who actually decides whether the child shall go on the 
free list ?—The whole of the dinner sub-committee now. 
We meet once a month, 


77. You have a list of people before you on the forms ? 
—We have a list of children requiring free dinners on 
the forms. 

78. Here is a case of a painter, always out of work, 
I suppose, in the winter. Are there many cases like that 
thatoccur in the winter ?— We have really very few free 
cases. It works out at three in one hundred roughly. 


79. I see that the number of free meals has very greatly 
increased according to these figures ?—It increased s0 
much in the autumn of last year that I instituted these 
forms. 

80. The forms have only just been started ?—Yes— 
last December. I felt that there must be some reason 
for the great increase. Since we have had these forms 
the figures have decreased. 

81. You instituted them because of attempts to get 
the dinners free ?—Yes. It is very difficult for the 
nurse to refuse. 

82. Yes, quiteso. Did the numbers go down after you 
adopted the form ?— Yes, very much. 

83. Do you often find that these forms, when they 
come before the committee show that the dinners ought 
not to be free ?—Not since we have had the forms. ; 


84. Before you sometimes had cases which wanted 
further investigation ?—Yes, and cases where really it 
was difficult to know the cause of the inability to pay. 
It might be through drink for instance. We cannot 
leave the children unfed in the Cripple Schools, because 
they are there all day. We have to be very particular 
about it. 

-85. When you found cases that you thought ought 
not to be free, how:did you manage to get the parents 
to pay ?—In one or two cases we referred them to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
in one or two cases we had to refer the whole matter 
to the guardians, but we have had comparatively few 
such cases to deal with. 


86. Generally you got them to pay ?—Yes. Some- 
times they can only pay a penny. At this present time 
we are giving weekly 296 penny dinners, not to 296 
children but 296 penny dinners weekly. 

87. That is half-price really ?—It is half price. 


88. (Chairman.) That means five pence a week from 
each parent ?—Yes. If the parent cannot pay, if there 
has been illness or anything of that sort and they ask 
if they can pay a penny for a week or two, we always 
allow it. 

89. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Is the milk or cocoa in 
the morning always given free ?—This year some of 
the children in the Essendine Road School, which is a 
better-class: school, pay for. their milk as they did last 
year, but in most cases.it is given free, 
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90. It is only in the better-elass school that they do 
that ?—Yes. 

91. That comes out of the balance ?—Last year we paid 
for it absolutely ; this year we shall not 

92. The 23d. a head is made up by adding in the gas 
and so on. It is not really the expenditure ?—Our 
expenditure last year was only 1:9 for the food material 
not for the wages of the women whom we paid. 

93. Then I see “ Part payment for pudding.” They 
bring something in themselves. How often does that 
happen ?—It very often happens on Monday morning 
that the children bring cold meat left from Sunday’s dinner, 
and bread, and we always try to get them to bring a 
halfpenny on that day so that they may have something 
hot. If they bring a suitable dinner we cannot force 
them to pay the two pence. 

94. Does the pudding cost onlv a halfpenny ?—Only a 
halfpenny. 

95. Is that the case all over London ?7—Yes, in our 
schools. 

96. Are there many of such cases ?—No, I should not 
think many. I believe that in Old Kent Road about 
twenty children out of eighty bring their own dinners 
every day and have only pudding from us. 

97. All the days of the week ?—Yes. It varies of 
course from week to week. 


98. (Dr. Parsons.) Can you tell me under what powers 
the County Council provide nurses for these schools ? 
—No, I am afraid that I cannot. 


99. (Chairman.) It is under “ Necessary Officers ”’ 
Section 35 of the Elementary Education Act of 1870. 


100. (Dr. Parsons.) Would the cooks also be provided 
under the same Act ?—I suppose that they would be, 
because they are required for helping to lift these invalid 
children in and out of the ambulances. The nurse could 
not possibly do it alone. Some of the children are com- 
pletely paralysed.; they are brought to school flat on 
their backs in a box. 


101. (Dr. Parsons.) 
special act ? 

102. (Chairman.) Yes; they are under the Defective 
and Epileptic Children Act. 


103. (Dr. Parsons.) Would the hours of attendance be 
the same as at ordinary schools ?—No, they are not 
required to be there until a quarter to ten. That is the 
time for the last child. They leave at half-past three. 
Their hours I think are about an hour and a half shorter. 


104. So that that might affect the time at which meals 
are to be given ?—The playtime is the same as in all 
the other schools. The playtime is at twelve o'clock, 
and the children have their dinner at twelve o'clock. 


105. (Miss Lawrence.) They go back into school at 
half-past one ?—Yes. 


106. (Dr. Parsons.) Is it under this special Act that 
the County Council have power to send round ambulances 
to fetch the children ?—Yes. 


107. What happens if, when the nurse goes round with 
the ambulance, the parent refuses to pay the 2d 7—We 
have a little difficulty sometimes. The nurse is now 
authorised to tell the parent that if she does not give the 
2d. the following day the child must either bring her or 
his own dinner, or the child shall simply be given enough to 
prevent its going hungry. We are obliged to harden our 
hearts. We have had to do it only once or twice, and in 
each case the payment has come. 


108. The child would get the dinner the first day ?— 
Wes. 


109, But a reduced dinner the second day ?—Yes. 


110. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Unless application is made 
for a free dinner ?—Yes, or unless the nurse thought that 
something had happened and that there was really need 
of it. She would then be authorised to give the child 
dinner for a day or two, pending inquiries. , 

111. (Dr. Parsons.) By whom is the form of applica- 
tion signed ?—It is signed by the manager who repre- 
sents each school. 

112. The parents do not make ashy application ?—No. 
It is done by the manager entirely. 


Are the special schools under a 


EVIDENCE : 


113. (Mr. Walrond.) When do you give this milk that 
you spoke of ?—When they arrive in the ambulance in 
the morning about ten. At this time of the year they 
generally get it during the play-hour. From the lst May 
we only give it to the more delicate children. 


114, Is the play-hour at the same time as the dinner- 
hour ?—They always go out for about a quarter of am 
hour during the morning. 

115. You mean the short interval ?—I mean the short 
interval. 


116. Do you give anything in the afternoon before 
they go home ?7—No. 


117. There is nothing to eat with the milk ?—No, 
nothing, merely hot milk. In some cases when they 
arrive, if they will not take the milk they are given hot 
cocoa. bat 


118. Can you say roughly what is the proportion of 
voluntary subscriptions to the amount received from the 
Referee fund ?—Last year the Referee fund gave us 
£130, and we paid £195; so there would be about £50 or 
£60 to make up. 


119. Do you make up the deficiency ?—We make up 
the deficiency. 


120. How many subscribers have you ?—I have not 
brought the Report, but I should think practically, for 
the dinners alone, about six or seven. 


121. It is quite a small thing ?—It is quite a small 
thing, because we have never-required the money. Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, and one or two other people who 
subscribed £5, have told us that if we want more 
they will give us another £5; but we have never had 
to ask for it. 


122. (Chairman.) Would you hand us in a copy of 
the last Report ?—I will send it to you. 


123. Before passing on to the general question, is 
there any reason to suppose that these children, in conse- 
quence of being fed at school for five days in the week, 
are given rather less food than usual on Saturdays and 
Sundays; that is to say, is advantage taken by the 
parents of the fact of their having been fed ?—We have 
never noticed anything of the sort, and we have never 
heard of anything of the sort; but we have noticed that. 
the children look less well after a holiday. I do not. 
mean to say after one day, but after the Christmas holi- 
day, for instance. In the summer holiday they go away. 
When for a week or two weeks they are away from school, 
we find that they come back looking rather more miser- 
able. Of course they are most of them very delicate. 


124. (Miss Lawrence.) Would that be the result of 
deficient or improper feeding ?—I should think in some 
cases it is deficient feeding. In one or two cases I do not 
think it is entirely the food. I think that a great deal 
of it is the home surroundings—they are not nearly so 
carefully looked after, as the mothers are out all day. 


125. (Chairman.) May we take it that, generally 
speaking, a child in one of these schools would get a good: 
dinner on Sunday ?—Yes, we generally find that. 


126. Have you cases in which the feeding appears 
to be so successful that the children get over their ail- 
ments ?—We do not know. 


127. Some ailments cannot be got over; but there 
are, I suppose, cases in which good feeding may so far, 
palliate the ailment as to allow the child to go to an 
ordinary school ?—We have many children who go 
back to an ordinary school, and there is no doubt, [ 
think, that in cases of rickets and that kind of thing, 
good feeding does materially help. I‘should not like 
to say it was an absolute cure, but it does help. 


128. (Dr. Parsons.) Would not the children be rather 
past the age of rickets. Rickets is a disease’more especially 
of quite young children. I suppose that the children 
would not be much under five years of age, would they ?— 
We never take them under seven, but we have terribly 
bad. cases of rickets. . 

129. The deformity would already have arisen ?—Yes. 
For instance, there is one little girl I have in my mind 
at this moment, in my own school, who when she came 
had to be lifted everywhere; her feet were bound up. 
She came from a very miserable poor home. She had 
been very much neglected. That ckild is now running 
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about everywhere, and looks, I was going to say, almost 
the picture of health. She will very shortly go to an 
ordinary school. I am quite sure that in that case the 
recovery has largely been on account of the food, because 
she has had no hospital treatment at all. She has not 
been away. She has had her ordinary summer holidays, 
but nothing more than that. 


130. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add as regards 
the cripple schools, before we pass to the more general 
question ?—No, I do not think so, except I think that if 
the work grows much, it will be more difficult for a small 
Committee to do it thoroughly, as it has been done up 
till now. 


131. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) It ought then to be taken 
up by some public body, you think ?—Yes, or be de- 
centralised. We have already divided the north and the 
south. Now we have the Southern and Northern Com- 
mittees, and we have representatives who attend regularly 
every day at the dinner hour to help the nurse. 


132. (Chairman.) Is there likely to be a large increase 
in the number of schools for cripples in London ?—I do 
not think there will be very many more immediately, 
but the numbers are increasing in some of the smaller 
schools. In several of the schools there are eighty or 
ninety in regular attendance. 


133. (Dr. Parsons.) Are there more cripple children than 
formerly ?—They have found them out. The doctors 
have taken to admitting, I am sorry to say, not only 
cripple children, but children suffering from very acute 
heart disease, and they are very difficult indeed to feed 
and look after generally. They are being admitted 
in large numbers to the cripple schools. . 


134. (Chairman.) Have you any difficulty in getting 
the necessary voluntary helpers ?—Yes, in certain 
districts, Poplar and Hackney and those places, we have 
difficulty. 


135. I should like to ask you what is your opinion as 
to giving school meals, so far as possible, consecutively— 
that is to say, on every day of the week, or three days 
of the week, to a few children, rather than on, say, one 
or two days a week to a lerger number ?—I would rather 
give them five days a week to one child. I do not think 
one or two meals a week are of any use at ail, from my 
experience. | 


136. Generally speaking, the meals are, as [ uncerstand. 
not more than two a week ?—We find that on the joint 
Committee. We get returns from all over London, but 
I am glad to say that this year they are given on more 
days of the week. Many schools that only gave one 
or two are now giving three and four. 


137. Are you eble to say, from your experience on 
the Joint Committee, how often a particular child gets a 
meal. Do you know that a particular child gets a meal 
on two days a week where on two days a week a meal is 

_given in the school ?—No; it is very difficult to ascertain 
that. 


138. The returns do not necessarily show that ?—No. 


139. Do you feel that there is much importance in 
varying the food given at school meals ?—I do not believe 
it is so necessary for the ordinary normal child as it is 
for the delicate child. We find, in Chelsea, in the school 
to which I belong, that if the child has Irish stew every 
week it still is quite willing to eat two or three helpings 
of it, but at the same time it cannot be very good never 
to change the food. We have been feeding a little this 
winter. 


140. Do you think that the teachers should be as far 
as possible set free from supervising and attending at the 
meals ?—Yes; I feel very strongly about that. I do 
not think that the teacher who has been in the class room 
all the morning and who has to be there all the afternoon, 
should be occupied in any way with the children during 
the hour and a half in the middle of the day. 


141. You are very particular on that point in your 
administration ?—In our cripple schools we do not have 
the teachers at all, simply to save them. 

142. How far is it possible for the teachers really to 
know the home circumstances of the children ?—It is 
very difficult. They know very little about the home 
circumstances of the children. 


143. (Dr. Parsons.) Would the nurses know more 


about the home circumstances ?—Yes, I think they do, 
because they goin and out of the houses with the children. 
They have to carry the cripple children to and from the 
ambulance. With regard to the ordinary children, 
the teachers do not know much about them, I think. 


144. (Chairman.) I referred to ordinary children ?—I 
thought so. 


145. Are you of opinion that cookery centres could 
be utilised in any way towards meeting the need of school 
meals ?—They could be utilised absolutely, I think, in 
schools where there are not a large number of children 
to be fed. We do utilise them now, in fact. We have 
no right to, I believe, but we do. 


146. Can you give a specific case 7?—I cannot give 
you the exact names of the schools, but there are several 
of them under Sir Charles Elliott’s jurisdiction. I do 
not know what d'striet he represented on the School Board. 
We have given as many as thirty dinners a week to thirty 
children, and in a school at Chelsea the children are served 
from the cookery centre regularly and have been all the 
winter. 


147. Would those be the children attending the school: 
or the children of a neighbouring school ?—The childien 
attending that particular school. 


148. Not the children who have cooked the food ?— 
No, the ordinary child who requires a dinner. Instead 
of sending to an eating house, we have made arrangements 
with the cookery centre to provide meals at three half- 
pence a day. 


149. Is the meal paid for by the child or by one of the 
Associations?—Not by the child, in the ordinary schools. 


150. Have you any experience of the working of 
cookery centres ?—Experience of how the dinners are 
served, do you mean ? 


151. I mean with regard to the teaching of cooking 
in London ?—No. 


152. You have no personal acquaintance ?—No, nothing 
except from being a manager and going in and out ; 
I do not know more about it. 


153. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you think from your ex- 
perience, that the teachers commonly accept the state 
ment of the children themselves as to their requirements. 
of a dinner. In the cases of many dinner tickets being 
given away, do you think that, as a rule, they make 
inquiries at the homes, or do they give them according to 
the appearance of the children ?—I think they take the 
statements of the children. The better teachers try to 
see the parents by asking them to come to see them, but 
it is very seldom that the parents do come, and the 
teachers are often taken in. They all tell you so if 
you ask them. The children tell them one story, and tell 
the manager who comes in to ask them a different story. 
You cannot rely at all on the children. 


154. Do you think that virtually speaking the teachers 
do not see that the same child has four or five dinners, 
even if it is possible, in the week. Do you think they are 
inclined to give the tickets out more like prizes ?— 
Possibly ; I could not answer that question. In the 
schools I have to deal with, the teachers have orders to 
give each child requiring food a dinner every day. I do 
not know what is done in other schools. 


155. Do you think any possible system of relief could 
be organised in connection with the managers and 
teachers, that would properly deal with this question ?— 
I am sure that if the County Council would insist on 
relief committees or visiting committees, or whatever 
you like to call them, being formed in every school, con- 
sisting of managers and teachers and possibly one or two 
people from outside, such as a Country Holiday Fund 
visitor, and would really insist on it being part of the duty 
of a manager, the whole thing could be perfectly worked. 


156. (Chairman.) There is nominally a committee in 
connection with each school ?—There was under the old 
School Board, under No. 127 of the rules; but in the 
seventeen or eighteen years that I have been a manager, 
that relief committee has been an absolutely dead letter 
in mest schools. 

157. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you still think that if it were 
made practical it could deal with the great problem of 
the children who reed food ?—I am sure it could. I do 
not think that the help given to the children should stop 
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Mrs. eh at the food ; unless you can follow the case right through, 


I do not think you can do much good. 


158. 1 gather that you take it that the relief committee 
vould not only take the case of a hungry child into con- 
sideration, but the question of its clothes and whether its 
home surroundings were desirable or not ?—Yes, 


159. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) With regard to the cookery 
centres that supply food, how many could they supply. 
What is the outside limit, do you think ?—I think about 
thirty. 

160. That would be the outside ?—I think so. 
only giving my own idea ; I have no actual proof. 
161. (Chairman.) Is that because they can only cook 
for thirty, or because you only seat thirty ?—I think they 
could not cook for more than thirty. The cooking lesson 
is given in the morning. How they manage to provide for 
the children, I understand, is largely by increasing the 
amount of food which they prepare for the teachers. 


162. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) In their course of lessons 
they have to learn to make Irish stew one day and some- 
thing else another. They do not provide a whole dinner 
each. day ?—No. ‘The children only get, say, Irish stew 
and potatoes and then a pudding from the cookery centre. 
They get meat and pudding from the cookery centre ; 
they do not get a great variety. 

163. We were talking about the teachers getting 
information. Do you find that the parents come up to see 
the male teachers as much as they do to see the women 
teachers. Do the men teachers get as good information 
about the homes as the women ?—Yes, I should say they 
do, and sometimes better. 


164. Is it often the case that the teacher has a chance 
of visiting the home ?—I know of one or two very good 
teachers who visit their children on Saturday, when they 
think they are in difficulties ; but it is entirely a personal 
matter. 

165. It is.too much to expect of them, of course ?— 
Yes. Otherwise’ they never visit the homes. They 
generally live in a different district and know nothing 
about the surroundings of the children. 


I am 


166. In the poorer districts they live in a different 
district ?—Always ; and the moment tke school:is over 
they go‘right away to catch their trains. 

167. They could not in fact investigate the homes: — 

I think they could not. 


168. Last winter in Chelsea you fed some of the 
children. Was that an exceptional winter ?—We started 
the relief committee last autumn because we thought it 
would be interesting to see how the thing could be worked 
in a district where there was likely to be only a limited 
number of children requiring feeding. 


169. It was not because it was exceptional, but because. 


it was the first time you, had thought of making the ex- 
periment ?—Yes, we were told that it was going to. be 
a bad winter, and we thought we would try it. 


170. Did you, get..payments from the children ?—We 
never fed. any child. who, could afford to pay.., 


171. How did you wider pt that ?—By iis hp care- 
Ak y visi.ing the amr 


and by 
sds Seri the sine and in fact fot everyone 
we could. We made very searching inquiry. 


- 173. What number did you feed in this school ?— 
A small number—ten or twelve a week. 


174. (Chairman.) A school of what size ?—One is 
a very large school, but not a-poor one. In that school 
we fed about ten or twelve. In: the very poor school 
we fed about fifteen or twenty out of a school with an 
-average of about 1,200, 


175. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Was that the whole number 
that needed it ?—Yes, as far as the teachers thought 
and as far as we could find out. © There may have been 
many who were not fed. 


176. Did you inquire into many cases which you found 
did not need it ?—Yes, a good many—a large proportion 
of the number inquired into. We have had about 170 
or 180 cases inquired into with regard to that school ; and 
a large number were really neglected by the parents; 
who | could: have: fed ‘the:-childfen. The moment they 
were: inguired into they: begam to feed them, 
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177. So those did not get food from you except during 
inquiry during the first few days ?—Yes. 


178. The net result was that only a small number 
really required. it ?—Very small. Food seems to be 
the last thing they really want; it is Cees and boots 
and so on that they want more. 


179. (Miss Lawrence.) Did many cases of unsuitable 
feeding come under your notice ?—I did not notice that. 


180. (Chairman.) Did you find many cases in which 
the parents wished the children to have a meal and were 
prepared to pay for it ?—No; they never asked whether 
there was any means of their having a meal at school. 


181. It was either a free dinner or nothing ?—Yes, 
in our case. 


182. (Mr. Cyril Jackson. , You did something in regard 
to Johanna Street ?—Yes. 


183. But you did not visit the children at ail there ?— 
I did not visit them in their homes. I was merely 
sent down, on a reference from the Joint Committee on. 
Underfed Children, by Sir Charles Elliott, to see what 
was being done this year. I had no idea that there would 
ever be any question about it, when I saw the school. 
When we received the numbers there were so many more 
boys being fed than girls that we could not understand it. 


184. (Chairman.) Was that at the end of December 
last ?—Yes; I went down to sce them the week before 
Christmas. 


185. (Mr. Cyril -lackson.) Did you satisfy yourself 
whether there was any reason why more boys should be 
fed than girls ?—No, I do not think I did. The im- 
pression left on my mind was that the head-mistrcss 
did not believe in feeding the children and did not think 
that the children required it. I went through every 
class with her. She called out from the class the children 
who were delicate or whom she considered delicate, and 
I-certainly think they looked so, but theres. were: tea 
small numbers compared with the boys. 


186. Did you find out from her whether, for instance, 
she had had difficulty with the children as to cleanliness, 
and that sort of thing 7—Nc. They tap an enormous 
number of .soarces of supply at Johanna Street. 


187. They do ?—They get help from every sort of 
association. That day there were banked up in the 
hall a large number of most beautiful dolls ; everything 
was. on those lines. There is a boarding-school at 
Clapham which keeps them supplied with every variety 
of thing. The Hcho was giving them a tea-party, 
that day. The Echo had also given them the dolls. 
The teacher had applied to the Ragged School Union for 
clothes, and had a large supply sent to her. She did 
not seem to mind giving the clothes away. She had 
done it, and the children were. wearing them. Shé 
showed’ me the things. I. went down really’ to ey — 
buestion about the number of children being fed. Me 


188. The boys a'so tap these sources of supply ?— 
Yes, even more 803’ becatise added to that they had the 
Children’s. League of Kindness, and Miss Victoria Bigge 
Lad just finished an enormous. Christmas-tree, which 
was standing inthe play-ground.. I was really perfectly 
astounded; I had never seen anything like it before. . 

189. (Chairman:) Is’ there ‘a relief committee in'con- 
nection with that school ?—Mr. Wi kins, the head teacher, 
told me that there was a small committee consisting of 
himself and the secretary, whose name is Wilcox, as far 
as | canremember. He said that very few attended it. 


190. (Mr. Cyril Jackson ) You did not see any difference 
in the treatment of the two schools ?—No. I could not 
possibly judge in an hour or three quarters of an hour. 


191. You had no reason to suspect it?—No, I had no 
reason at all; I talked to some of the boys; I took 
the addresses of one who Mr. Wilkins asked me if... 
could get a place for, as it. was difficult in that. neigh- 
bourhood. They did not seem to me to be very inferior 
to the ordinary class of poor school-children. 


192. I wondered whether you, looking at them, felt 
as I did, that they were obviously of the same class, only . 
that perhaps a little more pains had been taken to clean 
the girls than to clean the boys, which is the case in a 
girl’s school generally, as the mistress takes more interest 
in that ?—I do not thiak the children were so-very dirty— 
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certainly not more so than some of our children at Chelsea, 
or not so bad. I never imagined that so many sources 
of supply could he tapped. That is what struck: me. 
I came away very much surprised. 


193. (Dr. Parsons.) Could any ‘assistance be obtained 
from the school attendance officer as to the children 
who’ should get free meals ?—That is a question upon 
which I am afraid I do not quite agree with most of the 
Joint Committee. I do not think ‘that the attendance 
officer is quite the right person to ask. I think that he 
is very useful and that he knows a great deal-about the 
homes, but the better class home where the child may be 
very poor he knows nothing about, because that child 
attends school regularly ; therefore he never has cause 
to visit the home except on the:day when he schedules 
it. 

194. (Chairman.) His knowledge as a rule, would be 
confined to the homes' of irregular children-?—It would 
generally be confined to the homes of irregular children. 
The officers are very willing to give one any help or assis- 
tance that they can. It is useful sometimes to corroborate 
one’s own knowledge by asking them. 


195. (Dr. Parsons.) The employment of the school 
attendance officer would tend, therefore, to favour the 
negligent parents who sent their children ‘irregularly 
to school rather than those who-sent' them regularly ? 
—They- would know more about them. 

196. How far are the edibles that are prepared in ‘the 
cookery classes suitable for the feeding of school -chil- 
dren. Do they not often prepare what we may call 
delicacies rather than the things which would be suitable 
for the daily meal ?—I am afraid I think they do, I 
think they prepare very unsuitable food. 


197. (Chairman.) But that. could be corrected ?— 
Yes, easily. I do not mean to say that they give un- 
suitable food, but I think that the syllabus is unsuitable, 
if I may say so. 

198. (Dr. Parsons.) Would there not be alittle incom: 
patibility between the interests of the school children who 
had to be fed and the interests of the scholars who wished to 
learn how to cook a variety of viands ?—I think there 
would be now, but I think that if the cookery centres 
taught the sort of cooking which is required for those 
poor children from those poor homes, there would be. no 
such incompatibility as there is now. 


199. All cookery schools would not want to make 
suet puddings every day ?—No, I suppose they would 
vary their syllabus, if they undertook to prepare meals. 
Special arrangements would have to be made. I rather 
think that we are doing it now without asking permis- 
sion from the county council to do it. I do not know 
that we have absolute permission. 


200. (Miss Lawrence.) As long as the dishes prepared 

come within certain forms of the syllabus, I do not think 
they could find fault ?—The only suggestion I should like 
to make about it is, that if the cookery centres are to be 
used, special instructions shall be given to the mistresses ; 
because naturally many of them might resent being 
asked to cook for the children. It would have to be 
-an absolutely clearly understood thing that it was’ part 
of their duty to provide dinners. If you get a nice, 
kindly woman, she is very glad to help these children; 
but sometimes they might refuse, and you cannot force 
them.» 

201. Do you’ think that there would be any great 
objection on the part of the’ parents of the children, if 
the cooking schools: were employed to cook the dinners for 
the other children.’ Do you think’ such a thing might 
arise as that they would say that they were being sent 
there to learn, but,not to provide meals for others. Is 
that a difficulty that we should have to face ?—We 
seldom have parents taking enough interest, so far. I 
do not know what they might do... They object'to their 
children being taught cooking just as much as they object 
to their children being taught laundry work, because they 
think it is rather infra dig.; but I do not think they object 
on any other ground. 

202. (Mr. Walrond.) Allusion was made to the pos- 
sibility of providing meals for the children of parents 
who were willing to pay for them. Would you advise 
that as at all a general system, asa sort of extension 
of your cripple school system to all the elementary schools ? 
—No, I do not think I should advise that. 


. ean feed our child for less at home.’’ 


203. What’ are your objections, ‘generally speaking,’ 


to feeding in schools ?—I think that the children had all 
better go home, to begin with. 


204. The mere going home is a good thing, you think ? 
—I think it is better for them to go home. 


205. It is a relief ?—I think it would be a very large 
undertaking to feed them as we do in the cripple schools, 
IT do not know how it could be worked as things are at 
present. It would mean undoubtedly that you would 
have to establish cookery centres on a very large scale. 


206. There is a good deal of talk about children getting 
improper feeding. I was thinking of the object of avoid- 
ing that, more than of efficient feeding. Do you see 
strong objection to starting anything-of the kind 7— 
I see a strong objection, personally, to any child Leing 
fed in school who can ‘be fed: at home. 


207. That is what I wanted toknow. You have a very 
strong objection to the teachers being employed.?— Yes, 
I have, for their sakes. In one particular school, ard in 
many others, there is arota. One teacher comes on duty 
perhaps every six weeks, so it is not very hard... They 
take it week by week.. Our head master, when I spoke 
to him about it, said he did not think it came very hardly 
upon them. None of them objected; it was only one 
week in the quarter. Otherwise I should object very 
much, because I think the teachers really require a rest ia 
the middle of the day from the strain of teaching. 


208. It is difficult to get the premises properly aired: ? 
—It is quite impossible in:the ordinary school. It is 
perfectly horrible in the country. 


209. (Chairman.) Even if meals were served in the 
central hall, it would be apt to interfere with proper ven- 
tilation ?—In the winter, certainly. 


210. -(Miss. Lawrence.) You would confine feeding in 
schools to the necessitous cases ?—Certainly I should. 


211. (Chairman.) If a penny or a twopenny dinner were 
started, do you think there would be many applicants ?—. 
I donot believe there would. When you ask the ordinary 
parent about paying twepence, he always answers ‘“‘ We 
But whether they 
feed them properly or not is another question. 


212. If the meal were given at school, do you attach 
importance to its being served in what I may call a. 
comely fashion ?—I attach great impertance to the way in 
which it is served. 


213. You do ?—Yes, very great. 


214. You regard it as an educative: lesson ?—I look 
upon it as part of the education of the children. I think 
we have done a great deal in cripple schools in that way. 
I think it educates and refines the children. 


‘ 215. So that even in cases where a meal has to be sup- 
plied to starving children, you would rather see.it, if-possi-- 
ble, of a sit-down nature than see the children pass through 
a shed in the playground with a basin and a spoon ?— 
Yes. When it is done in the playground with a basin and 
spoon, itis simply a question of food'and nothing else. 


216. (Miss Lawrence.) I should like to have your opinion: 
about what could be done or what would be advisable to 


be doneinthe country. Weare face to face with a different. 


problem there from that in the bigtowns. Children have 
to come a considerab‘e distance. Do you think that there: 
is great need for private effort, especially in winter ?—I 
think there is much more need in one sense than there is: 
in the town, judging by what I see in my own school, 
where eighty children stop every day in aschool room and 
do their lessons and play, all through the winter. 


217. (Chairman.) You are acquainted with the con™ 
ditions of a country schcol ?—Yes, I am manager of one 
country school. 


218. (Mr. Cryil Jackson.) Do they bring their dinners 
to school ?—They bring their own mealsentirely ; and we 
have this year suoceeded in getting a cupboard put up 
where they can be kept. Previously they were kept 
almost anywhere. 


219. They eat them in the school room ?—Yes. After 
prayers at the end of the school time, table cloths ‘are put 
on all the desks and the children’ sit there. I think 
there are 120 children who sit in the same room for lessons. 
Just after Easter I was there and saw the whole thing. 
Eighty children could not go hore. 
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220. Because it was too far ?—Because it was too far. 


221. Was the table cloth an introduction of yours ?—No, 
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became a Manager. 


222. (Chairman.) What part of the country is this ?— 
Hertfordshire. 


223. (Miss Lawrence.) You say that they bring their 
own food ?—Tnaey bring their own food in baskets. There 
is none supplied. It is entirely cold food. 


224, (Chairman.) Is anything done towards warming 
it ?—Nothing. 


225. There is no apparatus ?—There are no means of 
warming food; and yet it is a good country school. 


226. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) They cannot get hot water ?— 
No, I do not think so. Iam not sure whether in the very 
cold weather the head master may not provide it; his 
house is next to the school. There is no regular provision 
for it. 


227. (Miss Lawrence.) It would be more difficult to 
organise it in the country ?—It is quite impossible to 
organise it in a small village. 


228. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) If the management provided 
a meal and charged for it, as you do for the cripples, is 
there any room where it could be given in, except the 
long room ?—No ; they must use the class room ; there is 
nothing else. The head master complains very much. 
After the dinner is cleared away, you cannot ventilate 
the room much in winter. The children cannot go out ; 
it is much too cold. They stay in the stuffy atmosphere 
and begin their lessons. The consequence is that they 
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are nearly all half asleep by about 3 o’clock; it is very 
difficult to work. 


229. Is there not a parish room where it can be 
organised ?—Not in our particular village, or in any of 
the parishes round about that I am aware of. It is a 
question which might be considered with very great 
advantage ; because, after all, those children need proper 
treatment as much as the town children do. 


230. What sort of meal do they bring with them ’—I 
have generally seen meat and bread—bacon and bread. 


231. (Chairman.) They generally are or would appear 
to ba sufficiently fed ?—Yes, they are all quite sufficiently 
fed. itis not a poor place. 


232. This is a matter of comfort more than anything 


-else ?—It is a matter of comfort and cleanliness and 


ventilation, to my mind, more than anything. 


233. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) It is not that the children 
themselves are not all right, but you are only thinking 
of the inconvenience to the school ?—I think the children 
are quite sufficiently fed, although they never get a hot 
dinner all through the year in school-days. They have 
cold meals every diy. 

234. Except on Saturdays and Sundays. ‘Most likely 


if they went home they would not get a hot meal in the 
middle of the day ?—That I do not know. 


235. There is not a hot meal until the evening when the 
father comes home ?—Probably not. 


236. (Chatrman.) Have you anything else that you 
would like to add ?—No, I do not think so. 


237. (Chairman.) We are much obliged to you for so 
kindly coming here. 
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Mr. H. W. Simpxinson, C.B. (in the Chair). 


Dr. H. FrRanKiIN Parsons, M.D. 
Mr. Cyrin JAcKson, 


Mrs. 


238. (Chairman.) You are the honorary secretary and 
honorary treasurer of what is generally known as the 
Referee Fund ?—Yes. 

239. Would you give us the full title of that fund ? 
—The Referee Children’s Free Breakfast and Dinner 
Fund. 

240. You are also a member of the London County 
Council’s Joint Committee on Underfed Children ?~ 
Yes: 

241. You have had very varied experience, which 
enables you to give an opinion on the general question 
of the provision of meals in schools in London ?—Yes, 
I think I may say that. 


242. Would you briefly indicate what your experience 
has been ?—In 1874 I was head-mistress of Orange 
Street Board School, a school situated in that district 
which Charles Booth described as the poorest area of 
all London. There I found children who were hungry, 
and unfit to benefit by education. 

243. You are now superintendent of the schools for 
the Mentally and Physically Defective ?—Yes. 

244. Can you tell us for how long this Referee Fund 
has been in existence ?—For 25 years. 

245. The fund is the largest of the kind in London, 
is it not ?—I believe so. 

246. I have before me the statement of accounts for 


the season 1903-04. I see that in that period the 
donations amounted to £2,835 ?—Yes. 
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247. And grants during that period were made to 
the extent of £2,705 7—Yes. 

248. Can you tell us to what date the accounts are 
made up ?—To the 8th May. ; 

249. Is the account closed for the present year ?— 
Yes. The balance sheet will date from the end of May. 

250. Can you tell us what the receipts have been for 
the past year, ending this month ?—Yes; £4,042 5s. 4d. 

251. Is that exclusive or inclusive of the balance of 
£296 which I see here ?— That is including the balance. 

252. It would appear that the fund is able to get almost 
anything that it asks for in reason ?—This year we asked 
for more and we got it. The need seemed greater, and 
so we asked for £4,000. We have about exhausted it. 

253. Did the need this year prove to be greater ?— 
Yes, according to the applications from the schools, 
decidedly. 

254. Youhave disbursed the greater amount of receipts 
up to date ?—Yes, we have. 

255. Can you tell us at all what kind of persons con- 
tribute towards thefund. Isit made up of verynumerous 
small contributions mainly ?—Yes, it is. 

256. What is the proportion of small contributions ? 
—TI think about half. 

257. Have you any help from endowments ?—No. 

258. Have you any from the city companies ?—No 

259. Will you explain to us how the fund is adminis- 
tered. You have a committee ?—Yes. 
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260. Which consists of some very distinguished persons. 


us tosee them. It would help us very much in ascertain- Mrs, E. M. 
Does this committee actually itself meet, or is there a 


ing the facts ?—I do not think I have had them back. Burgwin. 


small executive committee ?—That committee meets. 
261. How often does it meet ?—About four times. 


262. I might read out the names of the members of 
the committee: Sir Heary Irving, Mr. Leopold Rothschild, 
Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Mr. R. K. Causton, M.P., The 
Rev. J. Stephen Barrass, The Very Rev. Canon Langton 
Vere, The Rev. Bernard J. Snell, The Rev. W. A. Morgan, 
Mr. Richard Butler, Editor of the Referee, Mr. George 
R. Sims and Mrs. E. M. Burgwin. That committee 
actually meets ?—Yes. 


263. Does it meet periodically ?—No, it meets according 
to the applications. If the applications are sufficiently 
numerous I call a meeting and then the applications are 
considered and grants are allotted. 


264. Would you kindly explain to us on what principle 
grants are allotted to applicants ?—I might say that 
I really know the schools of London. That is what it 
comes to. I know every school which has had a grant. 


265. As a rule,are the grants made to schools and nct 
to individuals ?—Of course, we make the grant to an 
individual representing the school. 


266. Is there always a committee looking after the 
provision of meals at the school ?—Not always, because 
we have a good many Roman Catholic, and a good many 
Church of England schools, where the vicar entirely 
works his own parish. 


267. At what period of the year are the applications 
mainly received ?—From November to December, and 
then supplementary grants are asked for afterwards. 


268. Are you able, when the application is made, to 
tel the applicant what you will give at once and what you 
hope to be able to give in future ?—No. They send 
in and tell me what they are likely to want during the 
season. Then we send them proportionately what we 
have in hand. 


269. Is the grant made in proportion to what will be 
spent. Is that the principle. Do you expect local effort 
to supplement the grant that you make ?—Yes, we do 
expect something where it can be done. In many schools 
you cannot get any help from local effort. 


270. You have no rule that so much grant must be 
supplemented by so much local subscription ?—No. 


271. Grants are made, I see, not only to schools, but 
also to large agencies, including the East Lambeth 
Scholars’ Free Meal Fund, which receives £110 ?—Yes. 


272. This account is for the year before the present 
one ?—Yes. 


273. Not for the year last closed ?—No. 


274. You make grants to these well-known associa- 
tions as well as to the schools ?—Yes. 


275. That is my point. We want to find out what 
money is actually raised and spent in London. We 
find when we look at the accounts of some of these associa- 
tions that, among other subscriptions, they bring in 
money which is received from the Referee Fund, and 
it is therefore important to us to know how much of 
their resources come from you ?—Those figures are most 
misleading. There is overlapping. 


276. The Southwark School Children’s Free Meal Furd 
for instance received £400 ?—Yes. 

277. And the London Schools 
received £110 ?—Yes. 


278. The London County Council Schools for Cripple 
Children received £100 ?—Yes. 


279. I think it was £110, according to what Mrs. Phipps 
said the other day ?—The cripples have had £2C0 this 
year. 


Dinner Association 


280. Do you lay down any special conditions when 
- you make a grant ?—No. 


281. Do your require a statement of account at the 
end of the year ?—Yes. 


282. Then you have in your possession an account 
of all the Associations and Schools which are aided ?—Of 
most of them. They are sent in to the chartered 
accountant for the balance sheet. 


283. Are those accounts available. 
411. 


Could you allow 
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the amount of money that has been spent in London ?— 
T could let you have this book and from it you can gather 
every item that every School has had and every Associa- 
tion. 


285. Could we gather what their own resources were 
as well as what you give them ?—No, that I could not give. 


286. That is what we want to find. You have not in 
your possession a series of reports which would enable us 
to find that ?—No. 


287. Could you give us an exhaustive list of all the 
schools in London in which there are agencies for pro- 
viding meals ?—I do not think I could. I could only 
give you those that we are helping. I can give you every 
one of those. 


288. Do you believe that the only way to obtain that 
would be by personal application to every school ? —I do, 
and it would be well worth while doing. 


289. Your grants are given quite irrespective of De- 
nomination ?—Quite. 

290. Equally to Council schools and to Denominational 
schools ?—Yes. 


291. Of all kinds ?—Yes, of all kinds. You notice that 
on our Committee we have representatives of the Church 
of England, Nonconformists, and Roman Catholics, so 
that there shall be fair play. 


292. I see that there are no expenses whatever ?—No. 


293. That is to say, that the whole cost of the adminis- 
tration, collection, and so on, is borne by the Referee 7?— 
If I might explain, I should not have undertaken it 
except that the Referee Paper makes the appeal, and 
every item received is acknowledged in that paper. 
They guarantee that they will put the balanceshestin. All 
working expenses for cheques, postage, and all that sort 
of thing, and the labour, [have always found, because I 
very strongly object to the enormous percentage that 
there is sometimes of working expenses in connection 
with charitable funds. I have been willing to do it, 
and I have done it. That has been my part. 


294. With so large an agency as this the expenses must 
be considerable. I will not go further than that. Do 
the subscriptions, as a rule, come in early in the year ?— 
Yes. 


295. Is there an appeal made at a fixed time of the year ? 
—Yes, about November Mr. Sims generally begins it. 


296. Does he write a special form of appeal ?—Yes. I 
should like to leave this book behind me, only it is very 
valuable. There you will see the way in which he makes 
his appeal. This shows the money received each week. 
Every week it is done in the same way. 


297. The money comes in mostly between the beginnirg 
of November and what date ?—And the end of January. 


298. What area do you purport to cover with your 
grants ?—London. 


299. Greater London ?—Last year Willesden was hard 
up, and we gave them a little grant. This year we have 
helped Willesden, and one or two other places like that. 


300. East Ham ?—East Ham. 
301. But generally speaking your area is London. 


302. That is to say the area under the London County 
Council ?—Yes. 


303. (Miss Lawrence.) I should like to know what was 
the origin of the fund ?—I found myself in a poor school. 
I had been in Chelsea, and you can imagine the difference. 


304. At Orange Street ?—Yes. A medical friend of 
mine came in and said that they really wanted food. I 
thought it absurd to stand there to try to teack them. 
Mr. Jackson has visited the school. I could not rest in 
that position. I began feeding the children, and I felt the 
need of continuing to do so, but it was a difficult matter. 
You can realise that. The school-keeper got the meals 
ready. Then Mr. Sims came-along and helped me to go 
on with what I was doing. He and his wife found the 
money with me. Finding the good that was done in that 
school, he said that he would make an appeal and help a 
neighbouring school, Lant Street, which was another poor 
school. That is really the origin cf the fund. We con- 
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fined our efforts at first entirely to West Southwark, and. 
we were able to say that in that area there was not a hungry 
school child. I wish that now, in some way, we could 
workinanarea. Iknewthe housesandIknewthe homes. 
I could go about anywhere in the district. Then the fund 
grew and grew. It is most interesting. Some of our 
people have contributed from the start. Some are in 
Russia and various parts of the world. We have one 
friend in Rhodesia now who sends this year £120 from a 
concert. They still keep their subscriptions up wherever 
they go. They send to the Referee. 


305. How old is the fund ?—Twenty-five years, and 
we were working privately a year or two before that. 


306. When you were doing it privately, or after” 
wards, did you make any particular enquiry as to the 
circumstances of the parents, or did you only take 
into consideration the condition of the child ?—-In my 
own school I knew the condition of the homes. I had only 
between 200 and 300 children, and J knew them 
thoroughly well. It was never a big number. 


307. Did you make any difference where the state of 
the child was the fault of the parent ?—No. I always 
fed the child, but I remonstrated with the father. We 
exercised a pretty good power in that school. We 
brought a good deal of pressure to bear upon the parents 
in that way. I said “I am a working woman, why 
should I feed your child, but. I have to do it,” and that 
sort of thing. We brought a certain amount of pressure 
to bear, and that did a certain amount of good. 


308. The only appeal that is made is through the 
newspaper ?—Yes; that is all. I make no appeal. 


309. That is the only one ?—Yes. 


310. You have never found it fail.?—No. It increases 
year by year. This year we asked. for more and we 
got it. Looking at the list of subscribers, and so .on, : 
it is very interesting. to see the class of people, all grades , 
subscribe. Many say, ‘‘I am abroad. J have not my 
Referee Appeal yet, but I suppose you will be starting 
soon. I send the money.”* 


311. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) How much did you dis- 
kurse this year out of your £4,000 ?—I think it is nearly 
all gone. I wanted to go into that, but I had not time 
to get my pass-book from the bank. 


312. Practically it is all gone ?—Yes, it is. 


313. Do you think that this year was much worse 
han usual ? —Yes. 


314. What was it that made it worse ?—There were 
schools wanting help that had never applied before. The 
parents were out of work. 


315. Do the teachers apply to you direct as well as 
the managers ?—Yes, many of the teachers do. 


316. Do you send grants to teachers or only to mana- 
gers?—To the teachers -as well. Before managers 
were appointed, or took any interest, the teachers had 
the money. oe 


317. Have the Relief Committees of the School Board, 
which started about 1899, been operating practically at , 
all ?—Yes, that has been increasing. 


318. Have you made grants to the Relief Committees ? 
—Yes. 


319. If you had an application from the teachers of a 
school, would you ask them if they had a Relief Com- 
mittee. Would you prefer to send the money to the 
Relief Committee or would you send it to the teachers ? 
—I should not. write and ask, because I should personally 
know. 


‘20. (Miss Lawrence.).It is :practically all given on 
your personal knowledge ?—Yes; I-am_ responsible. 
If anything went awry, my Committee would look to 
me as responsible. 


321. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Practically it is upon your 
knowledge of the schools that they make their grants ?— 
Yes. 


322. You said just now that you wished that it. could 
be confined to an area ?—I would like to explain that, 
T meant the agencies, 7, 


323. So that they might know something of the in.- 
dividual schools ?— Yes. g ibe eee 
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324. Because you cannot keep the whole of London 
in your mind ?—No. 

325. When you were at Orange Street you visited and 
knew the homes ?— Yes, I knew the homes. 


326. Most teachers have not time, or perhaps no 
inclination for that 2—No; and I would not like to put 
it upon them. It is a matter of temperament. What 
is wanted is that you should bring a different tone into- 
the homes, and that sort of thing. I threw myself into it 
for eighteen years, 


327. A great number of teachers would consider their 
duty was first to the teaching in the school, and perhaps — 
would not be strong enough to undertake anything 
further ?~—Exactly. I am bound to admit that it began 
to tell upon me. The work got much easier towards 
the end. Orange Street is a secondary school in com- 
parison, considering the class of child to-day. Our slums 
are cleared out and it is a different matter altogether. » 
It was very hard work at the time. I never stayed in 
London for a week end, because I could afford to go 
away. Fortunately, I was physically strong. 


328. What you did in Orange Street could not pe aone 
generally ?—No; it would be too great a burden, and . 
another thing is that some, although very good teachers, 
could not possibly do it. 


329. With regard to the fund you said that about 
half of the subscribers subscribed small.sums. Do you 
get some people who give a very large sum ?—No, but 
we get the proceeds of big concerts, collections at dinners, 
and soon. The Camberwell Palace sent us £100 from 
their concert, for instance. Every item is acknowledged 
in the Referee. 


330. How many times in the year does the Committee 
meet ?—Three or four times in our case. 


331. The purport of my questions is to get at your 
idea as to whether the Referee fund can work as well 
now that it is not confined to the people who have the 
actual knowledge, and that you are obliged to make 
grants to all sorts of people whose methods may be very 
different ?—The Committee, as you can tell by the’con- 
stitution of it, would not wish a clergyman to be at ail 
questioned or handicapped in any way. 


332. How did Mr. Sims come to know the school ?— 
Mr. Booth had. written about this very poor district. 
Mr. Sims came in, and I was very delighted to see him, 
I had seen some of his writings in various papers. Before 
he wrote ‘‘ How the Poor Live” he went to the homes: 
He is a man who does everything thoroughly. He does 
not take hearsay. He will visit day and night, as he did 
in Southwark, for weeks and months, at all hours. 


333. With regard to your grants, you said that you 
did not impose any conditions, but required accounts. 
Do you always require accounts, and do you always 
get them ?—Yes; we never have any trouble. I could 
have brought some with me. I have some of this year’s 
n already. 


334. You do not actually provide any meals from the 
fund ?—No. 

335. You merely make grants to people who do ?— 
Yes. 

336. Are all the meals. free ?—Not necessarily. I 
have noticed by some of our balance sheets that some 
Committees have received some money. 


337. I observe that it iscalled the “ Referee Free 
Fund ” #—We give our money freely. 


338. But it is not under the condition that all meals 
must. be free ?7—-No. For instance, with regard to the 
Dinner Association, it was a sine qué non of getting a — 
grant that a child contributed.. We call ourselves free, 
so that we shall be covered in that way. 


339. You do not refuse to give where children con- 
tribute ?—No; we help in many cases where: children 
contribute. 

340. (Dr. Parsons.) I understand that the Referee Fund 
is in somewhat the same relation to the other agencies 
for providing dinners for school children that the King’s 
Hospital Fund is in relation to hospitals. You do not 
do anything yourself, but you furnish money to those 
who do ?-—Yes. 


341. Do you, as in the case of the Hospital Func, 
accompany your donations with good advice where 
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it. is wanted ? Do you point out sources of waste and 
ways in which the money might be more profitably 
spent ?—No. 


342. Do you exert any supervision over the way in 
which the money is: spent ?—I very frequently say that 
my Committee desire that the children shall not be fed 
merely on soup if possible. We say that, as a Committee 
we would like them to have a variety and not soup every 
day, but further than that we do not go. It is dangerous 
ground. For instance, there are vegetarians who are 
always at me asking me to confine my efforts entirely 
to vegetarianism, and so on. 


343. Quite so. Would you raise any objection to 
contributing on the ground of an undue proportion of 
your contributions going in management expenses ?— 
Yes, we should stop at once if that was the case. 


344, (Miss Lawrence.) It must only go for the provision 
of food ?—Yes; it must only go for the provision of 
food certainly. Might I point out with regard to the 
Cripple, Fund that the Committee, knowing thoroughly 
how that money was used, without the slightest hesitation 
increased their grant this year by about £70. They were 
perfectly satisfied that the money was properly spent. 


345. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do you often drop grants 
altogether ?—Not often, but we have dropped certain ones. 


346. On the ground that the money was improperly 
spent ?—Mr. Sims is tremendously keen about the rate 
of expense being in proportion. Nothing upsets him 
more than when he sees a large cost for administrative 
purposes. 


347. (Mr. Walrond.) Have you ever refused or dimi- 
nished the grants on the ground that you thought the 
teachers, or whoever selected the children for the meal, 
were too easy-going about it ?—No, we have not. That 
would require individual knowledge directly. 


348. Then really it’ comes back to this—that the 
amount which you give to a particular school depends 
upon your estimate of the reliability of the staff and the 
managers in that particular matter ?—Yes. 


349. Are there any annual subscribers, or does the 
fund die, as it were, every year ?—As it were it dies 
every year, although some of our people, as I have said, 
have contributed from the very beginning and may 
continue to. Even before the appeal I have had cheques 
sent accompanied by a note saying, “I suppose that 
your appeal will be out soon,” as I told you. 


350. But you do not have bankers’ orders “ Pay so 
much every year ?”’—I do not quite follow. 


351. As in the case of a subscription to a club—* Pay 
£5 on the first of January every year ?”’—Mr. Leopold 
Rothschild and one or two others may send in that way 
through their banks. 


352. (Chairman.) In your list you do not distinguish 
between subscribers and donors ?—No. As it comes in 
each week it is acknowledged. 

353. The theory of the fund is that it is started fresh 
every year ?—Yes, it is. 

854. Is there any system-in the schools of meals for 
mentally defective children analogous to that for cripple 
children?—No, because the greater part go home to dinner. 
I can honestly say that no child should be hungry ina 
special, school, because every teacher has a grant if 
necessary. 


355. (Chairman.) In your list a large number of 
special schools are mentioned ?—Yes. 

356. Those are the schools for defective children ?— 
Yes. : 

357. You make ita first duty to see that sufficient money 
is available in each of those schools to prevent any child 
actually going hungry ?—Yes. 

358. Would you welcome any system of meals in de- 
- fective schools analogous to that in cripple schools ?— 

Yes, very much. 

359. In some of the schools there is such an arrange- 
ment ?—Yes. There are a few schools where arrange- 
ments are made. 

360. In. those cases are the parents’ contributions 
obtained with equal facility as in the case of cripple 
schools ?—If [ may instance Millbank we get a very fair 
proportion of parents to contribute. 


411. 
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361. As a rule, I suppose that the homes from which 
defective children are drawn are poorer than those from 
which ordinary children come ?—I do not think so. The 
defective children are the sisters and brothers of other 
children. 


362. Youconot find, as a rule, that those children are 
drawn from a poorer class of home ?—No. The circum- 
stances must necessarily be the same. They are not 
single children, they are one of a family. 


363. Is it not a fact that if there is one there are likely 
to be more defective children ?—There are frequently 
more. Those children have been in the ordinary 
schools. I would like to point that out. Of course their 
affliction makcs them much more difficult to deal with 
in the case of food, and so on. 


264. There would be a class, such as is described in our 
reference, of ‘‘ Children, who, though not defective, are, 
from malnutrition, below the normal standard ” ?—Yes. 


365. What are known by the term of “retarded” 
children ?—Yes. 
366. Do you wish to deal with those children specially 


as regards feeding ?—We do. We give those cbildren, 
if they are in our schools, a great deal of milk. 
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367. When you say “ we” you are alluding to teachers 


in general ?—Yes, to the teachers in the schools, I am 


speaking of the mentally defective. 


368. I am not speaking of the mentally defective but 
children in the ordinary schools known as “‘ retarded ”’ 
children, to take the rcference to the Committee ?—I am 
afraid that they do not get anything. 


369. Would you wish to see the existing voluntary 
agencies devoting themselves specially to those children? 
—No, because it would not meet the great need in the 
winter of the children of the unemployed. These people 
are always on the border line of starvation and the 
absence of one week’s work causes them to have to go 
hungry. There is no provision, and they can make no 
provision either. You must have something to meet 
that I think. 


370. You have told us that, in your opinion, it is not 
fair to expect the teachers to know the home circum- 
stances of the children to such an extent that they could 
decide who should, and who should not, have relief ?— 
They cannot know all the home circumstances. A child’s 
physical appearance, and its mental aptitude, would 
distinctly give an experienced teacher a fair chance of 
knowing what was wrong with that child. 


371. The teacher is fully capable of finding out which 
are the children who are probably in that condition ?7—Yes, 
but not why. 


372. The inquiries to find what the reasons of the con- 
dition are should be carried out by other persons, you 
think ?—Yes. 

373. Who should such persons in your opinion be ?— 
Might Isay “suitable managers.” The word “managers”! 
alone would not meet all I want. 


374. A suitable manager, aided by any official ?—Yes, 
the visitor. 


375. The school attendance officer ?—The school at- 
tendance officer. 


376. Do you find that, as a rule, the opinion of the 
officers is well based ?—Well, the men are perfectly honest, 
but of course it is a question of temperament again. 


377. It all comes to this—that the whole thing depends 
on the person who does it ?—Yes. We see what we 
look for literally, do we not. 


378. The solution of the whole problem would therefore 
be the finding of a sufficient number of suitable persons 
to investigate individual cases ?—Yes. 


379. Have you large experience of the working of 
the relief committees formed under the Committee on 
Underfed Children ?—Only as we get the reports before 
the Underfed Committee. One is struck with the variety. 


380. Some of them are doing their work as it should 
be done ?—As that committee would have it done, 
Other people outside do not agree with that committee— 
a few. 


381. Ina good many cases the Relief Committces exist 
only on paper ?—Exactly. 
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382. You have great knowledge of the attitude of 
teachers in the matter. Would you tell us whether 
you think they should be expected to take any part in 
superintending the meals ?—No, I do not think they 
should. I have watched my own teachers very closely, 
and I find that while they have to do noon work the 
work in the afternoon suffers. I distinctly felt that. 
The teacher wants to be taken away from the atmos- 
phere of the schoolroom at noon. I feel that very 
strongly. It is so even with the very best. They give 
themselves, as in the special schools, to the work, but it 
is too great a strain. There is no doubt about that. 
The work in the afternoon must suffer, and it does. 


383. In the case of the special schools for crippples 
we understand that the teachers are forbidden by the 
committee organising the meals to be present at all ?— 
Yes. 

384. Have you any opinion as to whether the meals 
should be served at the schools or, by preference, else- 
where ?—As I know our schools at present they are 
not fit to give meals in. Just imagine hundreds of quarts 
of soup in a schoolroom. I positively cannot stand 
it myself. I know some schools where it is given and 
the classroom where it is given; I could not bear it in 
the afternoon, I have had to come out, and I am fairly 
strong. The smell is so great that it is not to be 
expected that one could, even if not of a nervous 
temperament, endure it. 

385. You would infinitely prefer that the meal should 
be served away from the school ?—Yes. 


386. Unless there was a school dining-room ?—Yes. 


387. Which is not in practical view at present ?— 
However plain it was it would do. It could not be so 
plain that I should not prefer it. The dinner should not 
be given in the classroom. 


388. Do you attach importance to children sitting 
down at their meals and having them decently served ?— 
Yes, I do attach great importance to that. 


389. Do you know cases in which the meal is served to 
children passing by a distributor standing in the play- 
ground ?—No. I have heard of it, but I have never 
seen it. 

390. In London the rule is that they sit down ?—Yes, 
I could send you a very pretty picture of one of our 
schools in Kilburn, a very poor school indeed, showing the 
children seated at the tables. 

391. Would that be in the school or outside in a Mission 
Hall, or something of the kind ?—Outside in a Mission 
Hall. It is very nicely done, with table cloths and 
everything decent. 

392. You regard it as an educative agency ?—Quite. 


393. Supposing that a system of meals for children 
were started under which the parents would pay the 
cost price, say from ld. to 2d., do you think there would 
be a large number who would avail themselves of it ?— 
Yes, in certain districts. 


394. But it would depend on the district very much ? 
—Yes. Preferably a child should go home to its meal. 


395. You are of that opinion ?—Yes, decidedly. 


396. You would regard the school dinner as only a 
means of meeting home difficulty ?—That is all. If I 
possibly could I would send every child home. 


397. Have you a strong view as to the importance 
of varying the food ?—Yes, very. 


398. As to the number of days on which it is supplied 
I notice that, in many cases, meals are given two days a 
week, or at most three ?—That is a little help, but that 
is all. If you are going to start a system you would 
certainly have to provide at least for the five school days. 


399. In some cases I understand provision is made 
for Saturday as well ?—I have heard of it in certain 
parishes, but sometimes conditions are attached to it. 
A child attends a class for religious instruction and has 
its meal afterwards. 


400. We may safely leave out Sunday perhaps ?— 
Yes. 

401. Every family which is a family at all would 
endeavour to provide a meal on-Sunday ?—I think there 
is mostly something for Sunday. It is almost a fetish 
with people. In fac’ they spend too much on Sunday 


EVIDENCE : 


dinner. It is all wrong. The winkle-shells appear im 
the streets on Monday morning. They have dinner and 
also winkles for tea. 


402. Do you think that if any day is to be om‘tted in 
the week Monday would probably be more wisely omitted 
than Saturday ?—Yes, I think so. 


403. Have you any views as to the relative advantage 
of large and small agencies ?—The large agencies of 
course can work much cheaper. 


404, But they are not equally able to cope with the 
need, of individual cases, are they ?—I think it could be 
well organised from a sort of Central Board for a Division. 
I have sometimes felt that that would be a great deal 
better, but you can never get the clergy to agree. 


405. You find that the parochial system interferes 
very much with a proper mapping out of areas ?—Yes. 
I have a great sympathy with the clergy who want to 
arrange their own parishes. You will never get them 
all to fall into line. In years gone by I thought that if 
we had taken a division in West Southwark and had 
had one Central Board of Management, and then had 
the division worked under that Board, it would have 
been better. Without that you will never get anything 
like uniformity. You will get an extravagant number 
of necessitous cases in one district and you will get another 
class of people who do not believe in giving relief, and 
that is where the whole difficulty comes in. It is not at 
all easy ; it is a most difficult problem. 


406. Do you consider it of great importance that 
where some children pay and others do not, those who 
do not. pay should not be known to those who do ?— 
‘Yes. If I were running the meal I should like distinctly 
to have the same coloured ticket to admit both. 


407. Could you tell us the reason ?+-Those who know 
anything of children know that if they had a little fall 
out, one would say to the other, “My mother pays for 
my dinner and your mother does not.” It would cause 
no end of trouble. You can picture the sort of thing 
that would take place at the flats where the mothers 
would meet. I think it would cause a great deal of 
friction. 

408. Do you think that the managers would let it be 
known which had paid and which had not ?—Do you 
mean that the mothers would not know ? 


409. How would they know who had not paid ?— 
They would know that the woman next door had not 
paid, for instance. 


410. That should be avoided you. think ?—Yes. 
would depend on the organisation. 


411. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you think that if there 
were facilities given with regard to the mentally defective 
schools it would more or less cause an organisation to be 
started to deal with the question there ?—Yes. 


412. One of the principal difficulties is that there is no 
plant of any sort ?—Yes. 


413. You said that you would include the school visitor 
as one of the organisers ?—I do not know about as an 
organiser, but as a referee. I do not think that his 
official duties should overlap the distribution of food. f 
do not think that he ougrt to be connected with that. 
He, after all, is the attendance officer 


414. In what way would you employ him ?—He 
should be at the service of a committee to give information 
about a family when asked. . 

415. You would connect him with it in that way 
only ?—Yes, only. 

416. It has been suggested to us that he would not 
know a large proportion of the children, but only the 
irregular ones ?—That is all he would know, and then 
again he might have his favourites. You cannot help it. 


417. You would merely use him as a channel through 
which information could be got ?—Yes, if you wanted 
information. 

418. There was a question of the teachers in the 
mentally defective schools staying to help at the dinner. 
Would the same objections apply to the teachers in 
the ordinary schools where there are many more, and 
they would not have to do it every day ?—Our rule lays 
it down that one teacher shall be present on the building. 
You could not take them away from that building, and 
say that they shall attend another centre. 


It 
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419. No. You would have to employ a second teacher 
for that ?—You could not ask a teacher to do it. 


420. (Chairman.) It is a question whether it is an 
extraneous duty under the code ?—Yes; you would 
have to face that directly. 

421. (Miss Lawrence.) The same thing would not 
apply as regards their being so tired as in the case of the 
mentally defective. They would only have to do it once 

a week—not every-day ?—Only about once a week. 


422. Therefore, there would not be quite so strong an 
objection, as in regard to the other schools ?—No 


423. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do you think that the new 
Minute about the Poor Law assisting the children to 
meals would help at all ?—I am rather afraid of it. From 
what J know of these neglectful parents when the child is 
starting for school he will be warned that if he dares to 
tell his teacher that he wants a meal he will get a thrashing 
when he gets home, because his father will be locked up 
for not feeding the child. I am afraid that the child who 
wants the food will be deterred from asking for it as is 
the case now. A great deal of our burden is because of 
that class of neclectful paren s. 


424. When you dealt with those that you knew in 
Southwark, how did you manage to influence that kind of 
parent. Did you actually, as a matter of fact, make 
some of them treat their children better, do you think ?— 
Yes. 

425. So that your actual visits, and dealing with the 
parents, improved the lot of some of these children 
quite independently of your giving them meals ?— 
Without any boast, it did. These people are very sus- 
ceptible. The lowest grade learn to respect you if you 
are honest, and you can influence them a great deal. I 
do not say you can cure them of their bad habits; you 
cannot do that, but you can influence them a great deal. 
You will have long spells of a better state of things in 
many of the homes through your influence. 


426. In the case of grants from the Referee Fund to 
different teachers you said that from some schools, just 
as I suppose from some parishes, you get a very large 
number of necessitous cases, and from others hardly 
any ? —Yes. 

427. In making your grants can you take into account 
the temperament of the teacher ?—I think you have to 
know the needs of the locality. 

428. Supposing.one school demanded a great number 
of dinners and you thought that it did not need them, 
you would not give them ?—We should not say anything, 
we would simply diminish the grant, letting them have, 
say, only £5 instead of what had been applied for. 


429. It is known that in scme schools the head teacher 
of one department has different views frcm the head 
teacher of another ?—Our committee has made the 
rule that if there is no committee of managers taking 

any interest, only one head teacher shall apply for a 
grant. In a few cases we have been obliged to depart 
from that. It is not because the teachers do not believe 
in the need of the children in the school, but they cannot 
work together. That is really what it means very often. 


430. When you say that the only way to really 
get at it is to get suitable managers to enquire, if we 
could get suitable managers in each school would that 
diminish the demand in a great many schools ?—Yes, 
if you could bring the pressure to bear. 


431. At the same time you would feed all those who 
needed it ?—Yes, I would always feed the child. The 
command is not laid upon me to visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children and I never would do it. I never 
could take that view. 


- 432. If you had suitable managers they probably 


would find means of helping the children in their homes ? 
—Yes. 


433. Without visiting the sins of the fathers upon 
the children they could probably help the parents to 
help them ?—Exactly. I think that a great deal of our 
difficulty in feeding is on account of the home circum- 
stances. 


434. Is it possible that, in some cases, by feeding 
we have tended to make the parents neglect the children 
still more, where the method is not adopted of going to 
the parents, but tickets are more or less indiscriminately 
given. Is it possible that by that means the children are 
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neglected more ?—I do not think so. I used to send 
the most needy children away for a summer holiday. 
Certain ladies, and others interested, said, “‘ You are 
on wrong lines altogether. If you did not send those 
children away and pay for them you would find that Tom 
Jones would send his child.” Then for one year the free 
system was dropped. We started early in the autumn to 
prepare for the next year and to get contributions. I 
have never forgotten the misery it was to me. I made 
up my mind that I would follow this out after what had 
been said, and the result was that the children who most 
needed a holiday did not get it. I did not move Tom 
Jones. It did not matter one farthing to him, or Billy 
Smith, whether the children went away or not. I saw 
the very children that I had ordinarily sent away, who 
needed a breath of fresh air, remaining in the slums. 
They did not get it. You cannot move those people. 

435. Now, supposing the dinners are distributed 
somewhat irregularly, as unfortunately we know they 
are, two or three tickets a week being given to the same 
cbild, do you think that on the other days of the week 
the parents may say, “ You may get a ticket, therefore 
we shall not bother to give you anything ’” ?—I do not 
think they are given as indiscriminately as that, most of 
the children are on a sort of list. 

436. But they do not know beforehand on which day 
they will get the meal. In many a school they are 
given one or two tickets a week. They do not know 
whether they are going to get it on Tuesday or Thursday. 
It is those children on the list that one is rather afraid 
about. The parent knows that they are on the list, bit 
does not know on which day they are going to get the 
ticket ?—I should have thought that the child would 
feel pretty sure when he was going to have a meal, but 
I do not know. 

437. It is a question of probabilities. He would know 
which day it would come round, you think ?—You see 
if he did not get it at school he would get none. There 
would be nothing at home, very likely. 

438. Would not the parent make a push to get some- 
thing for the children if she thought they were not going 
to have anything, which she would not make otherwise ?— 
No, I do not think so. They are fed very often in a most 


haphazard way, I think I might point out that whatever 


system is established, one has to take into consideration the 
little localtradesman. Ithinkthat we shall be interfering a 
good deal with him. He may only have a fried fish shop, 
but still he lives on the people immediately around his 
shop. Wherever we can, wé send to a neighbouring 
cookshop, because we feel that the man is heavily rated 
and, that if we can deal with him we are doing the right 
thing. We are not prejudicing the work by causing him 
to say, “I have to pay for coals, gas and, everything else, 
and, here are these people doing so-and ¢o out of the rates.” 
. Wherever I can I employ local men and I tell my teachers 
to do so. We have a cookshop near by sc me < chools, where 
the children can go in after twelve and sit down to dinner. 
They are out before the regular adult customers come 
in. The question of the local people is a question that 
we have to think of. Those people have to live. 

439. (Chairman.) Would you rely as far as possible on 
the local food supply ?—I would. 

440. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) It would not be the cheapest 
way of feeding them, would it ?—At Millbank there is 
a man who supplies the meal very well indeed at 2d. per 
head. He delivers it at the school. They do not go to. 
his shop. He supplies a very good meal. 

441. (Dr. Parsons.) Has anything been done to bring 
pressure on the worst class of parent through the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Do you work 
in connection with them ?—Yes, we work well in connec- 
tion with them. We have a case now that is being pressed. 
We do not bring the school authority at all into it. We 
put the officer on frequently and he renders valuable help. 

442. Do you think there is any chance in cases under 
the recent order of getting the parents to pay the cost of 
the meals that are furnished by the guardians ?—I think 
you will disgust the man in the street, as it were, because 
he will say, “ This man owes sixpence for his child’s food 
and it has cost five shillings to get it.” I know that that 
will be the difficulty. Rather than be bothered with the 
whole form of getting the money I ‘am afraid that people 
will give in. 

_ 443. But if the money is not recovered there may not 
merely be one sixpence but many sixpences ?—Yes, but 
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Mrs. E. M. the cost of recovery will always be greater however you 
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multiply it. 
444, You think, then, that the cost of recovering the one 


23 May 1905. sixpence will be so great as to make it not worth while to 


resort to that process in order to prevent many other 
sixpences coming upon the ratepayers ?—I would not 
say that. Iam picturing the guardians that I know, and 
I am just thinking of how they would look at it. I could 
give you districts in London where I know exactly the 
attitude of the guardians towards that question. You 
could not get them to doit. I myself would spend pounds 
in pursuing a man who neglected his child and I should 
think that I was doing good, but I could not convince other 
people that I was doing good. 

445. In many of the poorer districts of London, tke 
guardians would be elected largely by the vote of people 
very little above the class we are speaking of ?—Yes ; 
and very often hardly above it. We cannot name divi- 
sions, but the question of administration is a terribly 
difficult problem. If you had a system to-day you would 
get in one district a prodigal, and in another district you 
would get the C.O.S. member. If the C.0.8. member is 
dominant you get a certain method, but in a neighbouring 
parish you might get the very opposite of the C.O.S., 
so what can you do ? I see in your regulations very great 
difficulty. 

446. What would be your view of the relative advan- 


‘tage of giving a meal every day in the week, or five days 


in the week, to a limited number of children who are most 
in want of it, as compared with providing a meal on two 


days a week for a larger number ?—I would give to the 


smaller number. I would do that thoroughly. You do 
not do much good, by giving a casual meal to a child who is 
not really in need of it. If you really want to benefit the 
hungry child you must continue your feeding, I have 
seen the difference between the child who has been fed 
every day and the other children. 

447. (Mr. Walrond.) Supposing there are 100 children 


-equally in need, would you prefer to give five meals q 


week to twenty, or two meals a week to fifty ?—I was not 
supposing that the hundred were equally needy. 

448. Practically equally, I will say ?—But most 
societies like big numbers. 

449, And there is rather a temptation, I suppose, to 
get the number ?—Yes. I am in favour of taking the 
individual child. 

450. Pursuing it right through and really doing him 
good ?—Yes. 

451. (Dr.. Parsons.) You prefer to give five meals.a 


week to the twenty most needy, instead of two meals a 


week to the fifty most needy ?—I prefer five meals a week, 
because you do more good ; but that does not appeal to 
sentiment, does it ? 

452. (Mr. Walrond.) The other is mere tinkering. ?—Yes, 

453. (Chairman.) Have you any experience of the 
working of the Charity Organisation Committees in this 
matter ?—No, not in this matter. They do not take up 
the feeding question, do they ? 

454, You have not personaliy come into contact with 
the C.0.8. over the question of the feeding of school 


. children ?—No. 


455. What would you say about the Christmas holidays. 
Is not that, on the whole, the most difficult time of all the 
year ?—No, because there is so much charity about at 
Christmas. As a matter of fact, in Southwark there were 
so many robin dinners, and casual treats and feeds, that 
we ceased our dinners. 

456. Robin dinners are casual, are they not. There is 
no system about them, is there ?—No; so far as I know 
there isnot. They are really treats given during the fort- 
night in which the school is closed. People are very good 
in that way. The children are always going to parties 
in the poorer districts. 

457. The need is really met by other agencies ?—Yes, 
I think so. In Southwark, for one week, we let them have 
breakfast. 

458. Have you any opinion as regards the relative 
advantage of breakfast and dinner ?—I feel strongly that 
I would like to make the London child fully realise the 
value of breakfast. The average London parent does not. 
Tam going about my duties at nine o’clock in the morning. 
I see window blinds down. A ghild is crawling out. It 
has just got out of bed. It is unwashed and unkempt. 
It is going to fetch a bundle.of wood for fire for the break- 


fast. Of course it is just a scramble as you may imagine. 
It took us two or three years in Southwark to make the 
children eat porridge. Some of the Committee were 
almost inclined to give in. We had the greatest difficulty. 
I said, “‘ Oh, no, it is porridge or nothing.” 


459. In the morning ?—In the morning. « They would 
eat the hardest and dryest bread you could give, but 
they would leave the porridge. At one or two shcps I 
enquired in, some years after, the shopkeepers said, ‘‘ We 
sell a good deal of oatmeal now in the dist.ict.”> It was 
thought that at dinner time and so on they used oat- 
meal. At one of the shops I was told that they sold 
more oatmeal than they had. ever done before. There 
is no difficulty now in getting a child to eat porridge 
in the morning in those districts. They have taken to 
oatmeal. 

460. The usual home breakfast would be tea and 
bread ?—'Tea and bread. 

461. The presence of a child at school without break- 
fast would not necessarily mean that it was underfed 
orin want at home ?—No. It sometimes means that they 
have not taken the trouble to get anything ready. Many 
are hungry, no doubt, because there is nothing at home. 
There is not a farthing. When the casual labourer goes 
out to his work the child is dispatched somewhere to meet 
him at 12 o’clock to: get twopence, or threepence, from 
him ; then the meal is got with that. That is the life of 
thousands of our children. When the man goes out in 
the morning he does not leave a farthing behind. He 
has not got anything to leave. He gets his money during 
the day. I am referring to market-porters and so cn— 
not to the licensed porter, but to the casual man. 


462. He picks up his money in the course of the morn- 
ing ?—Yes, and the child stands there and waits for a 
copper or two to get food with when he comes back 
I would point out that these people, as I said before’ 
are almost:chronically on the border line of want. The* 
moment a man or woman is ill, or there is the least sick- 
ness, or anything of the kind, there is nothing; they 
start by pawning their things, and in the winter, for in- 
stance, just at the time when they want the blanket it 
is pawned. When you speak to a child about boots, in 
many cases you find that they are pawned. It is not 
really that the people neglect the children. They are not 
always neglectful, but there is no work and so nomoney. 


463. Have you anything else to add to your interesting - 
evidence ?—No, I think not. We have always felt that 
the need is rather feeding centres than money. I believe 
that the charitable public would, subscribe the: money 
for the food. 


464. By feeding centres do you mean suitable buildings 
with kitchens. in which food can be prepared and served ? 
—Yes. May I say that for a great many years in the 
crowded districts it has been a great problem how to 
decently bring vp boys and girls over ten years of age, 
and I have often felt that I would have liked to have seen 
in those crowded districts dormitories put up. The 
ground floor should contain the feeding arrangements, 
and then you could teach these girls housewifery in a 
practical way. They would make a bed which had 
been slept in ; they would sweep out a room which had 
been used, and they would have to cook food rapidly 
which the children will come in to eat. If I had re- 
mained at West Southwark I think I could have tried 
it in some way. I would take the senior girls from the 
crowded homes and I would make the parent pay, say, 6d. 
a weck for the dormitory accommodation, and the girls 
would do all the ccoking and cleaning and so on. I 
believe it is practicable and it would relieve a g eat many 
of the evils that I know exist in these crowded districts 
where rents are so high. You cannot go to people and 
say, ‘‘ You ought to have another room.” It is impossible, 
rents are so high. ! 

465. Do you think that any other use than is at present 
made could be made of the cookery centres in regard to 
supplying meals for children ?—The dormitory arrarge- 
ments would come nearer to the Brussels method of 
providing children with meals. They have houses 
where they train girls and provide meals. 


466. As you are aware our reference does not go beyond 
voluntary agencies ?—No. 

467. The Brussels method is supported by rates and 
taxes, as I gather ?— Yes. 


468. (Chatrman ) Thank you, very much. 
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Miss MARGARET FRER®, called in; and Examined. 


469. (Chairman.) You are an active member of a 
School Relief Committee in connection’ with the Tower 
Street Council School in Seven Dials ?7—Yes. 


470. I propose to take the precis which you have kindly 
put in as your evidence in chief. It can be put on the 
notes ?—Certainly. 


FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 
TowrrR STREET CoUNCIL ScHOOL, SEVEN DIALS. 


Heads of Evidence. 


A. Methods Employed.—Since January, 1899, a School 
Relief Committee, consisting of the three head teachers 
and two lady managers, have managed the feeding work 
No local authorities or outside agencies assist in any way. 
and no money has been received for any feeding purposes 
from newspaper funds or feeding associations for four 
years. No money is spent on machinery, as the meals 
given are all provided at Lockhart’s dining-room, within 
a stone’s throw of the school. The tickets cost 3d. each 
(eighty for a pound) and a supply of them is kept by each 
head teacher for use on emergencies all through the year. 
The tickets are free, and are paid for out of a.small fund, 
collected every January by me from friends for the benefit 
of the children. I get about £30 every year and spend 
about £5 on food tickets. The names and addresses of 
children who ask for tickets, also of all children who 
seem sick or sorry, are given to the visiting managers by 
the head teachers ; the homes are visited and the mothers 
interviewed. If the home visit reveals distress the chil- 
. dren are placed on the dinner list at once for a:fortnight ; 
then the mother is visited again, and if still in trouble 
the dinners are continued, and so on, sometimes for several 
consecutive weeks, but frequently, through help to the 
parents, the children come off the list at the end of a few 
weeks. JI try to help parents who have fallen on evil 
times, as if they ci ke floated allis well with the children. 


Children: who are. neglected and not fed by careless or. 


cruel parents require a great deal of looking after, and 
such cases have to be dealt with individually and the 
S.P.C.C. has to be asked to visit and watch them. But I 
find, as a rule, my own visiting and interes‘ in the children 
do make the careless mothers take more trouble. I warn 
them that no dinners will be forthcoming from the school 
and that my attention has teen drawn to their children, 
and so on, The new Order may be u‘eful in dealing with 
the e parent:. The children mentioned in Class A. are very 
puzzling. I have had a few on my hands and feel that 
all the dinners and their cost are thrown away on these 
human wrecks. I have managed in three instances 
to get such children into the Poor Law Schools, but they 
had no fathers. One family of the Class A. type has been 
a drag on our fund this winter for six months on end. 
The three children had fifteen dinners a week for fourteen 
weeks and absorbed over 200 tickets. Clearly the number 
of tickets given in a school is no guide to the poverty 
of a school. This family sent up my numbers of tickets 
enormously and cost over £2 to my fund. 


Relief Given.— Dinners five days a week to all the school 
children of a family in need. Milk is given daily to special 
medical cases. If ordered by our local doctor, milk is 
given in the holidays by arrangement with a local dairy. 
Children in need are fed at any time in the year and for 
as long as is necessary. As a rule cases of distress occur 
rarely between May and October, but I always beg the 
teachers to tell me of any cases, and I go and see them 
at any time, and do what is best to help them. Pending 
the inquiry, tickets are. always given by the teachers to 
all children who seem to them to need help of this kind. 


Kind of Food.—Hot suet.and meat puddings and greens 
three times a week; rasher of bacon and potatoes once 
a week. Beef sausages and potatoes once a week. Milky 
rice puddings and stewed apples or prunes once a week 
for a change. The children dislike soup, and as it does 
not use their teeth I never have it; or jam, as they get 
so much of that at home. They want fatty food, so I 
give them suet.. The number of children fed varies a 
great deal. .I have had nineteen children representing 
twelve families on the dinner-list.in a period of fourteen 
vee tet January 9th to April 18th, 1905, out of 320 
on rol 


D. Retarded. Children. -I expect the majority of my 
children are telow normal standards, physically and men- 


tally. They live in bad air, never get proper exercise 23 May 1905, 


and are worked rather hard out of school hours and go 
to bed late. But we find they are just as healthy and do 
their lessons just as well now when they go home for 
dinners as they did in the years when we fed sixty a day 
regularly and gave tickets to anyone who eared to have 
them. This point our experience at Tower Street has 
proved. We do not consider our school feeding made 
them fitter for school work than their home feeding does. 


E. Suggestions for Improved Organisation.—The London 
County Council Scheme of relief committees seems to 
be the machinery needed. I should like the word relief 
dropped and, the word visiting substituted. The visiting 
ought to be done, I think, by paid trained ladies, not 
by men, and certainly not by men of the type of the 
ordinary school attendance officer. 


Every school visiting committee should publish 
an annual report. » These little papers would prove useful 
to the central authority, as showing improvement or 
the reverse in administration and they would contain 
valuable information and suggestions for other workers. 


471. I understand that the committee on which you 
work is not a relief committee under the Underfed Children 
Committee of the County Council ?—No, it is not. 


472. It is an independently constituted committee ? 
—yYes, under an old Order of the School Board, with 
regard to how to administer charitable funds. 


473. Have you seen the working of those relief com- 
mittees in other schools ?—No, not at-all. 


474. You were quite satisfied with your own constitution 
and so did not propose to follow the new regulations ? 
—Yes. 


475. You say in your proof that no money has been 
received for feeding purposes from newspaper funds or 
feeding associations for four years. Do I understand. 
that a good deal of money was received from these sources- 
previously to that date 7?—Yes. 


476. Will you tell us about that. Would you develope: 
your evidence on that point ?—We used to receive from 
the London Schools Dinners Association £20 a year for- 
a dinner system, which I ran for three schools—Drury~ 
Lane, Great Wilde Street, and Tower Street. I was- 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Local Dinners Association. 
£10 a year went direct to my head teachers from the 
Referee Fund, so that we always had £30 a year. I 
collected in subscriptions for the three schools about 
another £30. Then the Hcho used to send us £5 
occasionally for boots only. 


477. You worked in connection with that a regular 
dinner system ?7—A regular dinner system for seven 
years in three schools—a large system. 


478. Did the parents contribute considerably towards . 
that or were most of the meals free ?—Free eventually. 
We first of all tried a paying list and that dropped off’ 
within three weeks of its being opened. We had no: 


more paying children. They never came again, and there-- 
fore it was free. 


479. Did the children who paid cease to come, or did’ 
the peying children come and claim to be admitted. 
free ?—Those who paid ceased to come. 


480. Your experience, so far as it went at that time,. 
would go to show that a system by which a dinner is. 
provided on full payment at a school is not self-supporting,. 
an 1 does not attract parents ?—No, not at all. 


481. Do you believe that that would be the case now if 
such a system were tried ?—Yes, if such a system were 
tried, I believe that at the end of the month the paying 
list would be wiped out, because there would be no payers 
to come. 


482. I gather from your evidence that you feel very 


strongly that every case should be dealt with through the 
home ?—Yes, 


483. You mention the new Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. To what extent are you of opinion that 
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that Order will meet present difficulties ?—Since I have 
studied the Order I have come to the conclusion that 
it will be a dead letter, because it rules out two classes of 
parents who really form the most difficult classes. Those 
who are in temporary distress from any cause are to be 
left to private charity. The other class is widows and 
deserted wives, to whom the Order does not apply. 


484. The Order does not apply to those, but in those 
cases relief may be given, but it cannot be given by 
loan. That, I understand, is the sole point of the Order? 
—It will not be reasonable, you mean ? 


485. It cannot be given in that form ?—Therefore will 
it be of any use for us to apply to the Guardians with 
regard to those cases where it cannot be recovered. 


486. In those cases where the Order does apply, have 
you any opinion as to it ?—I have not tried it yet. 

487. Is it proposed by your Committee to try it ?— 
Perhaps I ought to explain that I am the Committee— 
J have nobody else. 

488. Have you no colleagues ?—No; I have no 
colleagues. 

489. You mean that you are the only manager on the 
committee ?—Yes. 

490. You give an example at the end of your first 
paragraph of the case of a family which has been a drag 
on the fund for some time ?—Yes. 

491. Are you of opinion that where meals are given 
they should be given continuously ?—Yes. 


492, And over the whole year, if necessary ?—Yes, if 
mecessary. 

493. Have you seen difficulties arising from the sudden 
termination of the dinner system ?—Yes. I used to 
end it off automatically at Easter and I had many cases 
of distress in May and June, which I used to help as a 
private individual, because my funds had run out. 


494. Do you attach importance to giving milk ?— 
Yes. The doctor in the Medical Mission often orders 
the children milk in preference to anything else, so I 
give them milk for four or five weeks as advised. 


495. Is it given in the morning ?—At eleven and three. 


496. At the break in both morning and afternoon 
school ?—Yes. 


497. You have found that by your close supervision 
at this school the need for relief has been greatly dimin- 
ished, ?—Yes. 

498. Is that to be in any way accounted for by a rise 
in the class of children attending the school ?—No, not 
at all. They are the brothers and sisters of those who 
were there previously. 

499. Have the hcmes remained equally destitute ?— 
Quite. I see no change. 

500. You attribute the whole alteration to the personal 
ware which has been taken in administering the relief ?— 
“Yes. 

501. As regards the kind of food given, I see that you 
set ‘yourself strongly against soup and bread and jam, 
~vhich seems to be the staple articles of diet in many 
schemes of feeding which have been before us ?—Yes. 
1 know that they are the staple articles. The children 
do not like soup, and doctors tell you that it is very bad 
for the digestion, and that it does not cause them to use 
their teeth. 

502. The dislike for soup, I suppose, might be eradi- 
cated. Children dislike a great many things which are 
good for them ?—But is soup good for them ? 

503. Of itself the dislike is not a reason for not giving 
soup ?—They waste it. 

504. Have you any views as to the ways in which 
teachers can help in this matter ?—Yes. The teachers 
who know the children who are before them can always 
give you the names and addresses,snd that is the im- 
portant thing, of children in distress who ask for anything 
or want anything. 

505. As a rule, can they point out likely cases from 
their careful observation ofjchildren in school ?—Yes, 
That is all they can do. 7 

506. Do you think that a™careful teacher would be 
unlikely to miss any case where food was really wanted ? 


EVIDENCE : 


—No. I think that a careful teacher would not miss a 
ease where food was actually wanted, but they sometimes 
fail to observe cases of defective eyesight. 


507. We are only at the present moment on food I 
I do not think they would miss a case where a child is 
failing for want of food. 


508. On the whole, therefore, you could trust to the 
teachers to point out the primd facie cases ?—From my 
experience only I should say yes. 


509. But it is no part of the teacher’s duty and you 
would not expect the teacher to go further into the case 
and be able to report on the state of the home and the 
needs of the child ?—No. On that I feel very strongly 
that they ought not to be even asked to do it. 


510. Would you give us your reasons ?—Because they 
have other work to do which is very arduous, not only 
teaching, but paper work, and*they are absolutely un- 
fitted by character and training, I think, to act as almoners 
amongst the poor. They have really little knowledge 
of the circumstances of the children attending their 
schools. They do not live in the neighbourhood, as a 
rule, and they are not acquainted with the conditions of 
the children’s parents, that is to say their earnings. 


511. To go further into the subject, of teachers, would 
you expect them, in cases where food relief is given, to 
superintend the giving of it ?—I should be against it, be- 
cause it is in their hours of recreation when they ought to 
feed themselves and take a change. 


512. Where food is found to be necessary, would you 
give it on the school premises, or would you make a 
point rather of giving it elsewhere ?—Elsewhere if 
possible, while the schoo] rooms are being aired. 


513. Setting aside the teachers, who would be the right 
persons to investigate in the cases where food is applied 
for ?—The women managers attached to tbe school. 


514. You say advisedly the women managers ?—Yes. 


515. Would you give your reason for saying the women 
managers ?—Because I do not think the work is work for 
men. It isentirely domestic work involving asking questions 
connected with children’s home life and health. Ido 
not think men would be the people to do it, nor would 
they have the knowiedge. 

516. For that reason you do not consider that the 
school attendance officer is at all the rigbt person to follow 
up a case ?—No, I do not think he is at all the right 
person. I have had alot to do with school attendance 
officers, and they are very good in their own sphere, but 
I do not think they are the right persons. 


517. You wovld not avoid asking the opirion of a school 
attendance officer about a case 7?—No. 


518. You would find that a valuable element in judging, 
supposing thet he knew anything ?—It is such a big “if.” 
I have never found what they could tell me o! any use at 
all. 


b19. That is very strong ?—I never have. 


520. They would be acquainted no doubt, as a rule, only 
with the cases of irregular children ?—That is all. 


521. So far as your field of operation concerns those 
irregular children, their opinion would be of use in know- 
ing the circumstances of the home ?—Not the circum- 
stances beyond two. They know if a man is out of work, 
and they know if there is illness, but they know no rore. 


522. Both of those would be material matters ?—Yes. 


523. So that you would not exclude the school attend- 
ance officer when conducting an investigation ?—I would 
not exclude him, but I would check his information by 
personal investigation. 

524. (Miss Lawrence.) Did you employ many visitors 
to collect all this information, which is very valuable. 
Were the investigations made under supervision ?—It- 
was done through two friends who belong to the Charity 
Organisation Society. 

525. Did you start this form ?—They started it. 

526. Do you still continue that ?—Yes. 


527. Do you tnd it gives you all the information re- 
quired ?—Yes—under those heads. 


528. The final decision with regerd to tickets would now 
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be your decision as you have no colleague ?—It would 
be my decision. 


529. You say that you get about £40 a year und spend 
about £5 on food tickets. I presume, however, that. 
virtually speaking, it is a Relief Committee. It does not 
apply only to food, but to other things ?—Yes, other 
things. 


530. Do you find £5 a year sufficient for food tickets ?— 
It would vary. One year it would be £4, another +5, 
and another £6. 


531. But not much more than that ?—Not much more 
than that. 


532. I see that you say the children are placed on the 
dinner list at once fora fortnight if there is distress. Is 
that after a visit, or do you, in some cases, feed a child 
immediately, before inquiry 7—He is always given a 
ticket before inquiry. - 


533. One ticket ?—One ticket. Then I visit, and if 
1 think it is a case of distress which wants a lot of inquiry 
{ put him on for a fortnight. 


534. There is a dinner provided before even any pre- 
liminary inquiry ?—Yes, to please the teachers. 


535. Would you feed a child who was absolutely 
neglected by his parents even though there was money 
in the home ?—Yes, and we would apply to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and, under 
the new Order, I suppose, to the Guardians. 


536. You say you find that the children are just as 
healthy and do their lessons as well when they go home 
to dinner as they did when you fed sixty a day. In 
those days do you think that a great number received 
food who did not require it ?— Yes. 


537. You found it necessary to stop ?— Yes, that is why 
I stopped. 


538. You do not see any appreciable difference in the 
children ?—None. 


539. Are they the same children »—-Yes. When I say 
the same, they are the brothers and sisters of the others 
who have passed out. 


540. There is no case of overlapping ?—No. 


541. (Chairman.) Is there a large permanent popula- 
tion. Has there not been a good deal of change ?— 
There has been a great deal of change because of pulling 
down. 


542. I am interested to hear you say that they are the 
brothers and sisters of those who were there eight years 
ago. In spite of the change do the children still come 
there ?—Yes, they come from great distances to the 
school now. 


543. (Miss Lawrence.) With regard to Relief Committees, 
do you think that there would be sufficient money coming 
forward to employ paid trained ladies ?— Yes. 


544. Would you make every Relief Committee respon- 
sible for its own expenses, or would you have a central 
fund ?--For the paid trained ladies I would like a central 
fund. 


545. So that each local committee can apply to a 
central body for paid help ?— Yes. 


546. That would be your idea ?— Yes. 


547. The numbers would be regulated by the needs ?— 
Yes. I believe that the applications would diminish very 
greatly. 


548. The numbers requiring food ?~Yes, and the 
numbers of the schools which are said to be in distress. 


549. You would like a Relief Committee, at any rate 
to start with ?— Yes, I would. 


550. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) I see that you say on the 
first page that you frequently gave help to the parents, 
and that thus the children came off the list. What form 
would that help to the parents take. Did you give them 
money or in what way did you help them to feed the 
children ?—For one thing I helped them to get work, 
and in the case which I mention, as it is a long case, they 
came off the dinner list when we got the father regular 
work under the Holborn Borough Council. 


551. In what other ways have you helped to obtain 
-work ?—I have helped a compositor who could not go on 
with his trade because he could not see, by giving 
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the man glasses. I sent him to my oculist and 
got glasses, and in other cases I have sent fathers 
away who were ill and helped the mothers so that they 
became earners. That is the point. 


552. In some cases you say you have made the careless 
mothers take more trouble ?—Yes, by visiting them and 
giving them little domestic hints on the children’s heads 
and health. They have taken the trouble to make the 
children clean. 


553. You have had a very poor class at Tower Street, 
from Seven Dials and that part of the world ?— Yes, very 
poor. 


554. What were the chief reasons of the “ distress’ of 
the children ?—In the old days, do you mean. 


555. Yes ?—The fact that the teachers thought they 
were poor looking children from a poor neighbourhood 
in my opinion largely created “ distress.” 

556. You think that they assumed that they must be 
in need ?—I think they assumed that they must be in 
need, 


557. The children were able to make out a prima facie 
case ?—Yes, that is all. 


558. Some children look delicate or ill ?—Yes, they do. 


559. How do you deal with those delicate children ?— 
I visit their homes, see their mothers and find out under 
what conditions they are living, whether the windows open, 
whether the children are being washed, and various 
other matters of that kind. We very often find that 
many delicate looking children are by no means ill. 
They are not ailing even. 

560. It is only their looks ?—It is only their looks. 

561. In many cases you find that that is not due to 
want of food, but to want of air ?—Want of air and want 
of sleep. ‘ 

562. I see that you continue to visit cases where the 
children are sent away ?—Yes. 


563. You keep in touch with the family ?—Yes. 

564. You have found that delicacy often arises, not 
from need of food, but from need of air ?7—Yes. 

565. In some cases the women are widows in receipt of 
out relief, and so on ?—Yes, in some cases they are. 

566. Is that out relief adequate ?—Thoroughly in- 
adequate. 


567. You know the article which Miss 
was working with you, wrote ?—Yes. 


Horn, who 


568. She was one of the managers with you ?—Yes. 


569. It mentioned specially that the widows were in 
receipt of inadequate out relief and were unable to feed 
their children properly ?—Yes. 


570. Have you brought the question before the 
guardians ?—Yes. I brought it before the guardians 
three weeks ago in connection with a case where there 
was very inadequate relief and they refused to increase 
it. 

571. Miss Horn says that in some cases they did 
increase iv ars" were induced to make a sufficient allow- 
ance ?—If they did I am not aware of it. 


572. You have brought it before the guardians, but 
generally without result ?—Yes, twice lately. 


573. In the case of a man who is ill and is the bread- 
winner, would you feed the children during that time ?— 
Yes, and send the man away to receive convalescent 
treatment through the Charity Organisation Society’s 
Committee. Application is made to the Committee. 


574. Would the family be fed while the husband is 
away to some extent ?—Yes. I feed the children and 
the Charity Organisation Society send the father away. 


575. You said you were able to improve individual 
families. What you mean is, I suppose, that the general 
character of the neighbourhood remains the same ?—Yes. 


576. In individual cases you have been able to do 
something ?—The Local Sanitary Authorities have, 
where necessary, insisted on dirty rooms being papered 
and cleaned. Miss Horn has seen a good deal to drains 
and dustbins. In certain individual cases she has been 
very successful, but the character of the neighbourhood 
remains unchanged. 
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577. In the case of the children who were on the dinner 
list and have now dropped off, do you feel that you have 
done something adequate for them through the family, 
or are they just as poor as when they were reveiving 
dinners ?—Just as poor. 


578. So you have not been able to do anything adc e 
quate for them through the family ?—No, only where 
we have been able to get the fathers and mothers work. 


” 579. Or get them assistance in illness ?—Yes, 
580. Miss Horn convalescent treatment ?—Yes. 


581. Have you done much in the way of clothing ?7— 
Very little lately, but we have outfitted whole families. 


582. Do you find that children are often very badly 
fed and that the lack of physique is sometimes due to 
that. Do they get the wrong sort of food ?—I think they 
get the wrong sort of food. I visit at dinner hours and I 
find they get a lot of tea, which is not good. 


583. Have you done anything to help the parent to 
improve that. Have you been able to give advice and 
assistance in that way ?—Not very much. They cannot 
afford milk. 

584. One of the things to be considered is the un- 
wholesome method of feeding infants ?—Yes. 

585. Have you done anything with regard to that ? 
Miss Horn has and the Charity Organisation Society have 
done a good deal. . 

586. Did you have more than Tower Street, or only 
Tower Street ?—Tower Street only. 


587. Did you find any larger lists in one department 
than in the other ?—Yes, in the old days much larger. , 





588. It is really the condition of the hcmes that you 
think is responsible for the bad physique of the children ? 
—Yes. 


589. By your relief committee, are you able to do 
anything to improve that, except in these ways that you 
have mentioned with regard to the dust bins and the 
papering occasionally ?—No, I do not think we are able 
to. I think that the children in those homes are just as 
well off without’the dinner in the middle of the day as they 
were with it. It did them no good. ; 


590. You do not think it has made any difference ? 
—I can see no difference at all, nor can my teachers. 
That form of help is of no use. 


591. Miss Horn says that the only way in which schoul 
relief work can be done is to take the family as the centre ? 
—Yes. 


592. You quite agree with that ?—Quite. 


" 593. One wants to see how we are going to improve 
the children through the family ?—It will be done largely 
through these health visitors who are being started by the 
Charity Organisation Society who begin with the mothers 
in the homes and, the babies as they come into the world. 


594. Have you a health visitor attached to your school ? 
—I wish I had. 


595. You have not one ?—Not yet. 


r 


596. Have you hope of getting one ?—No. I have 
just moved into Holborn out of Westminster. In Holborn 
they do not exist. If I was in Westminster I could have 
one. 


E97. You think that the proper line is'to have visitors 
who would improve the family and the home ? —Yes. 


598. (Dr. Parsons.) I gather from your answers that you 
consider that the inferior physique of the children of «hom 
you have been speaking is due rather to the unhygienic 
homes in which they live, and the way in which they 
live, than to the mere want of food ? —Yes. 


599. Has nothing been done to improve the sanitary 
conditions in the part of the town which you have referred 
to ?—Yes. Under the borough council, I think, there 
has been in the last two years an effort to improve the 
drains and dust bins and sanitary arrangements 


600. There are byelaws as to letting lodgings, which 
would apply to most houses Yai these people live, for 
the prevention of overcrowding and the general enforce- 
ment of cleanliness, and so on. Has no action been 
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taken under these to improve the condition ?—Yer, 
Under the local by laws of the county council families 
are moved out of my locality because of overcrowding. 


601. I am not speaking of the byelaws of the county 
council, but of the kyelaws made by the borough counci. ? 
—The families are moved out of the rooms if they are 
overcrowded. They have to go. I have lost a numler 
in that way. 


602. Is the result of moving them out that they get 
more room elsewhere ?—Cheaper rents and more room. 


603. (Mr. Walrond.) How many on an average do you 
think you feed a day ?—Two cr three. 


604. Not more than that ?—No. 


605. Who superintends their meals. I see that it is 
given at Lockhart’s. Dotheygo by themselves ?—They 
go by themselves and the manager at Lockhart’s, whom 
T know,‘and who is interested in it, superintends their 
meals, which are according to a menu I give him. 


606. A small number like that it is easy to superintend ? 
Yes, it is. 
607. (Mr. 


Cyril Jackson.) You used to have sixty 
a day ?—Yes. 3 . : 


608. (Mr. Walrond.) Then you yourself superintended > 
—Yes. 


609. And saw that they behaved properly ?—Yes. 3 


610. Were the meals served at Lockhart’s ?—In various 
places, as may be imagined. It was very difficult in that 
part of London. 


611. Not in the school ?—Not in the school. I wanted 
somewhere near. I tried three difierent places and finally 
ended up with a Mission Hall in West Street belonging 
to the Missioner of the district. He gave it to me free and. 
I ran the dinners. 


612. You took a good deal of trouble to make it a lesson 
in behaviour ?—-Yes. It was a school of manners. 


613. Now it is no longer a school of manners ; there is 
a manageress to Icok after them ?—No, there is nobody. 


614. (Chairman.) Do they have a table to themselves ? 
—Yes, a separate table at Lockhart’s dining rocms. They 
behave very well, I am told. 


615. (Mr. Walrond.) You say that the number of 
tickets given in a school is no guide to the poverty of a 
school. I do not follow that ?—I thought that people 
would see my report and say “Miss Frere gives 400 
tickets in her school. . How many children are underfed.”’ 
They might think it was 400 children, might they not 
and therefore I would, like to make it clear that one family 
of three children took such a large number of tickets 
as 200. It is no guide to the number of children on my 
list who are being fed. You want the two to correct 
each other. 


616. There is a case where you inquired very carefully 
into the circumstances of some children and you gave 
tickets for a time. At last you came to the conclusion. 
that no more tickets were to be given and that you would. 
report the matter to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children ?—Yes. 


617. You do not go on feeding the child, do you, until 
action is taken 7—We have some children to whom I 
refer still on the list and at any minute I might have to 
feed them. I called in the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children because the children were so fear- 
fully dirty. : 

618. But you stopped the tickets before you reporte 
to the Society ?—Yes, but I do not think we did really. _ 
That was the decision of the Committee. 

619. You think it was not acted on ?—I do not think it 
was acted on. 

620. You do not consider that a child must be fed at all 
costs and that such action as may be necessary by the © 
Society should be taken simultaneously 7—I think you 
must feed the children, but at tle same time call in the 
Society. 

621. That is the method which you prefer ?—Yes, I 
prefer that. pias 
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622. Now that you are the Committee you can ensure 
that ?—Yes, I do. 


623. (Chairman.) Do you think that the fear of the 
calling in of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, or the officer of the guardians, would prevent 
the children from admitting that they are insufficiently 
or improperly fed at home ?—I do not think it would 
affect the children at all. 


624. But is it not possible that the parents might 
threaten the children with certain consequences if they 
admitted that they were ill-fed ?—That is a difficulty 
which can only be met by somebody going to the mother 
at the time. I have a case of that now. 


625. Do you think it is a real difficulty ?—Yes, it is 
a real difficulty. 


626. Did you find, as a matter of fact, that the last 
winter was worse than the winter before in London ?—I 
do not think it was worse, as far as my school was con- 
cerned. 


627. You would not commit yourself to a general state- 
ment about London, of course ?—No, I could not, 


‘628. The witness who was here just before you said 
that they felt it necessary to call for a good deal more 
money than in the previous year and that they spent it 
all ?—I have had no sign of it at all in Tower Street. 
No parent has even been up to see me to ask me. 


629. Employment has not been worse in the district of 
that school than in other winters ?— No. 


630. Is there anything else that you would like to add 
before ‘you leave the chair ?—With regard to the name 
of the Committee I should like to say something. Sup- 
posing that Committees are set-up in necessitous schools, 
{ wonder if they would call them visiting Committees in- 
stead of Relief Committees. Do not you think that 
“ relief’ is associated with guardians ? 


631. It is not for us to discuss that matter, as our refers 
ence uses the word “ relief,’ and I think that we feel our- 
selves rather precluded from recommending a change of 
language—“ To inquire into the methods employed, the 
sums expended, and the relief given by the various volun- 
‘tary agencies for the provision of meals for children at 
Public Elementary Schools, and to report whether relief 
of this character could be better organised.’ “ Relief” 
has a cant sense now, you think ?— Yes. 


632. It means Poor Law relief, you mean ?— Yes. 
633. That is your objection ?— That is my objection. 


634. I quite follow the point ?— Another point is this: 
Somebody said: ‘‘ cannot you group the schools. Do you 
think that you ought to have a Committee in each 
separate necessitous school?”’? I think so. Teachers 
will only come to a committee to hear atout their own 
children. They wish to slip into a room in the same 
building. I have tried a d'nner system in grouping, 
but it did not answer. I think that it would be a great 
pity if one tried to group schools for rel’ef work. 


635. You attach great importance to keeping the school 
as the unit ?— Yes, as the unit for the work. 


636. The other proposal would arise on the grouping of 
management ? —Yes. 


637. You would make it analogous to that ?—No. 


- 638. The schools under the London County Council 
are now grouped under the Education Act ?—Yes. It 
would seem obvious to group them, but with regard to the 
relief of children I cannot help thinking that it is better 
to keep the school as a separate unit and have the teacher 
and managers for the work. 


639. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you approve of a large central 
fund) which administers grants to necessitous schools? — 
Yes. I think that is quite right. We have that in 
Holborn. 


. 640. (Chairman.) That is a sub-association ?—That 
is a sub-association., 


641. We have not yet unravelled the whole system of 
London Central Associations. Have you any opinion 
with regard to records ?—I think it is very useful if you 
are doing work of this kind to have records. 
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642. You attach importance to some record being kept 
as to the individual child who is being fed with regard to 
how often and on what date ?—Yes. The case papers are 
really little histories. 


643. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do you keep a record on the 
cae papers as to the actual amount of food given, for 
instance ?—I never have done so. 


644. So that you are not carrying that out on your own 
case papers ? —No. 


645. (Chairman.) Can you say on what days each of 
the children receives relief and for how loug ?—Yes, I 
have arecord. We have to make that return every week 
to the London County Council. 


646. You do not make the return, do you. You are 
not a Relief Committee ?—We are on a special footing. 


647. For the purposes of the Return you are exactly 
the same ? — Yes, we send every week a printed form. 


648. (Dr. Parsons.) Do you think that there is any 
possibility of overlapping, that is of the children whom 
you feed getting dinner tickets fom other agencies and 
disposing of them ?—We have tried to eliminate all those 
agencies, but they will get some tickets, I know. 


649. (Chairman.) They would get those, not through 
the school, but from outside ?—Sometimes through the 
school. For instance in my school they have just been 
doing it. They did not tell me. 


650. Will you tell us something about that ?— 
The Children’s Happy Evening Association works in my 
school. I have nothing to do with it. The gentleman 
who manages that the other day gave the head- 
mistress and head master some tickets which had been 
given to him. I think that they had forty. I did not 
see them and [ do not know what they were, but I was 
told that he had given them, and the headmistress had 
given them away to the children as she liked. 


- 651. Were those for dinners in the middle of the day ? 
—Yes. They were dinner tickets for dinner at a French 
restaurant. 


652. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Were they an odd lot of 
tickets ?—-Yes, an odd lot of tickets that had come into 
his possession. 


653. Did they only last for about a week ?—For about 
a fortnight. 


654. Do you think that now you have dropped feeding 
that the children have got tickets from the clergy or 
others ?—-Not as farasI know. The clergy are interested. 


655. (Chatrman.) Do they work with you in the matter ? 
No, they are neutral. They do not work with us. 


656. (Mr. Walrond.) Are there any soup kitchens near 
you ?—Only a parochial one to which the children do 
not go. 


657. (Chairman.) The teachers would support you, 
would they not, in keeping out any other sources of supply 
of dinner tickets ?—Not wholly. There is a headmistress 
who occurs to me who would not. She hates the whole 
thing and she goes against it always. 


658. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you mean that she hates 
limitation of the tickets ?—Yes. She would like to feed 
them all and she would like to have all the money. There 
is some prestige attached to giving, and she always 
resents very much the whole plan of a Committee and 
of investigation. 


659. (Miss Lawrence.) She likes the patronage ?— 
She likes the patronage, and she likes the prestige and 
she openly says so. She has her opinion just as I have 
mine. 


660. (Chairman.) Generally speaking the teachers have 
the awarding of the tickets almost entirely in their own 
hands as matters go ?—Yes, in their own hands almost 
entirely. 


‘661. (Dr. Parsons.) They may be used as rewards for 
good conduct rather than as relief for necessity ?—They 
sometimes were in my. school. I do not know whether 
they were in others, 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


Mr. A. Streurxc, called in; and Examined. 


662. (Chairman.) You are a member of the Committeo 
of the Destitute Children’s Dinners Society ?—Yes, J am. 


662. You have been so for some years ?— Yes, I have 
been for ten winters on the Committee. 


664. Can you tell us for about how long the Society 
has been in existence ?— For about forty years. 

665. It has gradually developed to its present position ? 
—Yes, it has. , 

666. I have before me the account made up to the 30th 
September 1904. That I understand is the latest account 
which is issued by your society ?—Yes, that is the latest 
account. I take it that the account for this year will be 
pretty much the same. The amounts received were 
about the same. (I have not the exact figures), the 
number of dinners given was somewhere about the same. 


667. We may take this as a guide ?—You may take it 
as a guide. 

668. I notice that your income in derived from sub- 
scriptions and donations, including one from a paper, 
“The Christian, and from interest on investments ?— 
Yes. . 

669. In the year before us the income seems to have 
been a little over £800 ?— Yes 


670. Your expenditure exceeded £1,000 2—Yes. 


671. The difference being made up by the sale of certain 
of your investments ?—Yes. 


672. Nearly £200 ?—Yes, or rather J should say I 
think that a legacy that was left to us was partly used 
for current expenses. 

673. Would you tell us exactly what the work of the 
Society is ?— The work of the Society, as it is now, is to 
make grants to those who are giving dinners in various 
parts of London and, as I daresay you have noticed, 
upon pages 16 and 17 there is a list of thirty-six dining 
rooms. I believe that one of them has dropped out. 
There are only thirty-five at the present moment. That 
has been the average number since I have known the 
Society. There have been changes. Some have dropped 
out and some have taken the thing up again 


674. The work of your Society is to make grants for 
other societies or associations to use ?— Yes. 


675. On what conditions are those grants made ?—I 
think you must refer to the rules in the earlier part. When 
a society applies to us for a grant we put these rules into 
their hands. The first thing we do is to ask them if they 
have got a committee, or if they can form a committee, 
so that we shall not be dealing with an individual. 
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676. Do you insist on a local committee ?—Yes, we 
insist on a local committee. We put these rules into their 
hands and ask them if they are prepared to act upon them. 
If they are, and everything we hear with regard to those 
who are managing is satisfactory, we make them a grant. 


677. Are these rules all in force now ?—Here is a rule 
which says, that each child has to pay a sum not exceed- 
ing one penny. That really has dropped out now, and it is 
a halfpenny. None of them, or very few of them, pay 
more than a halfpenny. 

678. Would you refuse to recognise any society which 
permitted children to pay a penny for their meal ?—Cer- 
tainly we should not refuse them, but we will recognise 
any, who get their children to pay only a halfpenny. 


679. Your rule says: “not exceeding one penny *! ?— 
Yes. 
680. It admits the halfpenny ?—Yes. 


681. If 14d. or 2d. were charged, that would take them 
out of the category of associations that you could help ?— 
Yes, that would take them out of the category of associa- 
tions that we could help. If they charge 14d., and so on, 
there is no occasion to come to us for a grant. That 
would defray the cost of the dimner, or go a long way 
towards it. 


682. Is one of your tests as to whether the society needs 
help or not, the fact that they charge not more than one 
halfpenny for a dinner ?—No ; we do not put that asa 
test. If they really want support in their work we give it. 
We do not put it in the way of a test. Practically, I 
daresay it is; but that is not the way in which we put it. 


683. The rules printed on your first page are the rues 
under which you at present work ?—Yes. 


RULES. 


(1.) In order to improve the general, physical, as well as 
moral condition of the children of the destitute poor in 
London, it is advisable to improve the diet of children 
attending board, ragged, and other schools, by enabling 
them to purchase a good dinner once a week, or oftener, 
at a price not exceeding one penny per meal. 


(2.) This society shall be called the DestiTuTE CHIL- 
DREN’S DINNERS SocrEty to be worked by establishing or 
supporting dining-rooms for destitute children in the 
various poor districts throughout London under the 
management of local committees. 


(3). The dinners shall consist of Irish stew or nourish- 
ing soup, composed of beef or mutton, vegetables, etc., 
with bread; the meat being in the proportion of not less 
than three ounces of meat, without bone, to each child’s 
dinner. Pudding may,be added at the discretion of the 
local committee. 


(4.) Admission shall be by ticket, to be procured by the 
children from the managers or teachers of the various 
schools of the district, on payment of a sum not exceeding 
one penny. : 

(5.) The manager or superintendent of any dining-room 
is held responsible for the due carrying out of the rules. 


(6.) If the dinners provided at any dining-room are 
found to be of quality below that described in Rule III. 
the grant made by the society to the said dining-room 
may be reduced or discontinued. 


684. We will put them in the evidence.—There 
is another rule which we deal with rather laxly: 
that is No. 3, which says, not less than three ounces 
of meat. That is what we should like to get, but 
practically the amount has resolved itself into being 
between two and three ounces. There are one or two, 
perhaps, who go a little beyond.the three ounces. Some 
of them ry to go lower than two ounces, but we object 
to that. 


685. These societies are for providing dinners only— 
not breakfasts ?—Not breakfasts, as far a8 we are con- 
cerned. Some of them give breakfasts. P 


686. Your grants would not be for breakfasts, but for 
diners only ?—Our grants are not for breakfasts. We 
should not allow them to be used for breakfasts. 


! 687. The benefit of the dinners is confined to childrea 
attending schools, I understand ?—Yes. 


688. Those schools may be of any complexion ?—Of any 
complexion. 


689. You do not have any sectarian or unsectarian test ? 
—No. As you see many of those giving the dinners are 
clergymen of the Church of England; in fact, more than 
half the number. In many cases the dinners are confined 
to Church schools. Some of them only feed Board school 
children, because they have no Church schools in their 
parishes. Then there are other bodies of Christians. We 
do not object, as long as the children are attending school. 
That is the point. 


690. Are the applications made before a certain date ? 
—They must make an application before any grant 
is given to them, and they do notasa rule open the dining- 
rooms until they get the grant. Some of them may 
do so. 


691. You do not require the application to be made 
before a particular date ?—No, not before a particular 
date. Some of them do not begin until after the Ist 
November, some do not begin till December, and so on, 
but when they have made up their minds that they 
are going to begin they make an application to us. 


692. Do you make any inquiry on receiving an applica- 
tion as to whether the ground is already occupied, 
that is to say whether the inauguration of a dining-room 
is necessary to provide for the locality ?—I think we 
make general inquiries, I do not know about specific 
inquiries. We make general inquiry as to what dinners 
there are in that locality. 
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693. As regards the expense of dining-rooms, in your 
report here I see that you put down the number of dinners 
given, the children’s pence, and the amount of grant ?— 
Yes. ; 
694. I suppose we may take it that there is considerable 
local support besides the two items of children’s pence 
and amount of grant ?— That varies very much. Some 
districts are very poor and they do very very little. Other 
districts do a good deal more, but what each one does I 
cannot say. 


695. Do you get any annual report from the dining- 
rooms showing exactly their income and expenditure ? 
—No, I do not think we do. They come to us for a 
grant about once a month during the winter, and they 
make a statement of their receipts and expenditure 
during the month before we make another grant. 


696. You watch their financial position from month 
to month ?—Yes. : 


697. I see that eventually the grant comes usually to a 
round number of pounds?—Yes. We generally do 
give it in round numbers of pounds. 


698. Is that grant awarded at the beginning, and paid 
out by instalments as needed ?—No. It is handed 
to them at the beginning of the month. £5, or £7,. or 
whatever it may be is handed to them. Perhaps I 
misunderstand you. You asked if the whole of this is 
awarded to them at the beginning ? 


699. Yes ?—No. They make monthly application, 
and we give them what we think is sufficient for the 
month. 


700. It is a system of monthly grants continued from 
month to month as necessary ?—Yes, monthly grants. 


701. In awarding the grant what are your guiding 
principles as to amount ?—One is the number of children 
tiat are fed, and the next is whether they have ex- 
pended all their previous grant. I think that those 
are the chief things. Then, of course, we take into 
consideration the question whether they are acting 
up to our rules with regard to the quantity of meat and 
with regard to the children’s pence. 


702. Do you pay any regard to the receipts from 
children’s pence in awarding your grant ?—Yes, we 
take that into consideration. 


703. Would the amount of pence operate to reduce 
the grant, or to increase it ?—We take that as a sort 
of lump sum. If they are getting the pence we consider 
then that they are working up to ourrules. Ifthey showed. 
us that a good many children were paying the halfpenny, 
then we should be disposed to reduce the grant. 


704. You expect, subject to the limit of the penny, 
that as much as possible shall be obtained from the 
children ?—Yes, as much as possible. At times a cer- 
tain number of children are not able to pay,and especially 
has that been the case this winter. In other cases where 
there are two, or three, or four of a family receiving 
relief, we do not insist upon their all paying the halfpenny. 
Perhaps two or three of them pay the halfpenny. 


705. Do you have returns before you showing how 
many children are paying, or do you only have the total 
receipts ?—We are told what has been received from 
children’s pence, and we have also the number of children 
tkat have been fed during the month, and we see by 
that whether the bulk of the children are paying half- 
pennies, or not. 


706. Your rules provide that admission to the dinners 
shall be by ticket. To whom are the tickets issued, 
and by whom are they given to the children ?—Some of 
the children are admitted by tickets, and others pay 
the halfpenny as they come into the dining-room. The 
tickets are very largely given into the hands of the school- 
masters and they issue them. . 


707. Have you, as a Society, anything to do with the 

_ tickets, or is that left entirely to the local management ? 

—That is left to the local management. We have nothing 
to do with that. 


708. That would vary, no doubt, in different dining- 
rooms ?—Yes, it varies in different dining-rooms. 

709. The ticket primarily would apply only to those 
children who are not paying ?—To those not paying, and 
we do not know in many cases whether the children 
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pay, or whether others find the money to make up the 
amount. 
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710. That is very frequeutly done, i suppose ?— oo May 1905: 


That, I unaerstand, is the case at various Boara schools. 
The teachers at the Board schools perhaps have funds 
put into their hands to pay for the dian-rs of a certain 
number of children, and they hand them over to whoever 

onducts the dinner as children’s pence. Whether the 
Pickler is really from children’s pence or whether it is 
from other sources we do not know. 


711. This column which aads up to £377 odd for child- 
ren’s pence would probably contain a good deal of money 
which was not actually out of the pockets of parents, 
but was contributed from other sources. It might be 
so ?—It might be so. As a matter of fact I do not think 
it is so very largely, but I believe that it is so. How- 
ever, we have nothing definite to show that. 


712. You do not go behind the money to inquire into 
that ?—No, we do not inquire into that. It comes to. 
us as children’s pence. 

713. You say that you have no definite annual accounts. 
from each of these dining-rooms ?—Not as a rule. In 
some well-worked parishes they have a parish magazine-. 


and publish the accounts in that, and generally when 


they do so they send a copy to us, but we do not ask for 


it. Itis sent simply because they wish us to see it. We . 
do not insist upon that, and in the bulk of cases it is not. . 


done. 

714. We are very anxious as a Committee to obtain a 
definite statement of all the money which is raised in: 
London for this purpose. 
to apply to eack of these dining-rooms for an account ?— 
Yes, 


715. We may take these addresses, no doubt ?—You 
may take those adaresses. 


716. Perhaps you will give us an amended list of aa- 
dresses, if there have been any changes during the year ? 
—Yes, we could do that. As a matter of fact 1 think 
that all these addresses would find the people. How- 
ever, you shall have a correct list. 


717. I read on page 8 of the report the committee see - 
no reason for deviating from the principles of the society 
as expressed in last year’s report. Does that refer only 
to the rule, or does it refer to something other than the 
rules ?—I think that it has to be read with the last clause 
on the previous page: “ The question of free dinners‘has 
been much discussed recently in the columns of Zhe 
Times. Your Committee, however, see no reason for 
deviating from the principles of your society as expressed. 
in last year’s report.” That is to say, they see no reason 
to change the system upon which they have been working ~ 
hitherto, that is that the children pay in a certain pro-- 
portion. I think that is what is meant by that paragraph. 


718. It means that you do not see any reason for 
insisting on all dinners being free ?—Yes, that is what 
it means. 


- 719. Having read some of these local reports I gather 
that, so far as Your society are aware, a system under 
which a dinner shall be provided for school children at a 
reasonable figure, say, a penny, or even possibly a little 
more, would be likely to bring a large number of children, 
that is to say, that there would be a considerable number 
of parents of children who would wish to avail them- 
selves of a dinner if provided at a low price ?—At as low 
a price as a halfpenny. but I do not think at a penny. 


720. You draw the line of a penny. You think that 
anything beyond a penny would probably not produce 
a large number ?—Yes, I think prokably it would not. 
We have not tried it since I have had anything te do 
with it, so I cannot speak about that, but I do not think 
it would. 


721. Do you know how far the dinners at thes2 din'‘ng 
rooms are given in the schools. May we take it that 
where a schocl is mentioned in this report the actual 
dinner is given at that school ?—Ye3; in a large number 
of cases it is so. 


722, For instance, to take the first one, St. Gabriel's 
Schools, Chrisp Street, Bromley, Poplar, probably the 
dinner would be in the schools ?—Yes. There is a very 
small number of children there, and the dinner is given in 
The next one is a working men’s mission 
ha'l in Co'lingwood Street where they give dinners to all! 


We should probably do well | 


Mr. A. 
Stirling. 
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classes of people. They give the dinners supported 
by our society separate from the others. Taken at Mr. 
Rosenthal’s schools the dinners are given actually in the 
school rooms where the children are taught. The next 
one is not in operation at present. With regard to the 
next one (Mr. Parry’s) the dinner is given in a building 
adjoining the school. It is not given in a school room. 
Then as to D. H. Moore, Levine Grove, the dinner is 
given in a room where they have Sunday School. They 
have no school of their own there. Then Matthew Smith 
—that is a school room, I think—C. H. Connor—that is 
a very small affair. The dinner is not given in a school 
room. With regard to the next the dinner is given in a 
room that is more a parish room than a school room. 


723. You need not trouble to go through the list. That 
indicates the kind of thing ?—It indicates the kind of 
thing. 

724. In many cases the children’s meal is only part of 
the work of the particular agency to which you make 
grant ?—Yes. 

725. With regard to the note at the bottom, “ Many 
of the dining-rooms received help from outside friends 
and were thus enabled to give a much larger proportion 
of dinners than. others not receiving <uch assistance.” 
i suppose that the stress there is on free dinners. It 
means that the proportion of tree dinners is much larger 
than others, does it not ?—It may be so; _ probably is, 
but 1 do not know. We do not know anything at all 
about what they get from outside sources. 


726. (Miss Lawrence.) Does anybody from your society 
inspect these dining-rcoms at any time ?—Two or three of 
us who are on the committee go round and inspect them. 
We have no paid inspector, or anything of that sort. 

727. No, but somebody sees them ?—Yes. I have 
inspected a good many during this winter, and two or three 
others have done so also. I think I have been at fifteen, 
but, of course, the difficulty in inspecting is that it must 
all be done at one hour (half-pest twelve) and the dinners 
are so scattered about. They are not all in one locality 
in London, but from end to end, so it is very difficult. 


728. Do you always insist on Irish stew, or do you have 
any other forms of meal ?—Irish stew is one of those 
things that have pretty nearly dropped out. They rather 
insisted on that at one time, but now it has got more 
to thick soup with the quantity of meat that is mentioned 
in the rule, from 2 oz. to 23 ozs. in it, and well thickened 
with pease-meal and lentils. 


729. Is it always the same thing, soup and meat ?—Yes. 


730. There is not a great deal of variety 2—No; but 
then, you see, these dinners are not daily. They are only 
twice a week. There are one or two who give dinners 
five days a week, but the bulk of them only give them 
twice a week. Then in addition to that some of them 
give a sort of suet pudding. As the children go out they 
get a slice of suet pudding. 


731. Do the same children go twice a week, or are the 


~dinners given to different children ?—Partly one, and 


partly the other. I think that now a good many of 
them go twice a week. 

732. How are the dinners served in the dining-rooms ; 
what are the arrangements ?—They employ a woman 
cook and she is, perhaps, the only paid person. Then, 
in some cases, verious people comeinandassist. In other 


-cases there are Sisters, and other Church workers, who 


take part. 
733. Do the children sit down at tables ?—The children 


-sit down at tables. 


734. Do they have table-cloths ?—Some of them have 
table-cloths. We have never been able to insist upon it, 
and they do not altogether go in for them, but some of 
them do. There is a considerable difference in the way 
in which they treat the children in that respect. 


735. The children, having only just the soup and the 
meat, it would not be necessary for them to have more 
than a tin mug ?—No, they do not bring their own tins. 
They generally have basins and spoons provided for them. 


736. Plates and knives and forks, are not necessary 
with that sort of food ?—No, they are not necessary. 


737. Have you any means of knowing how the teachers 
choose the children ?—No, we have not. In Board 
‘chools we have no communication with the teachers. 
In the case of u parish the clergyman chooses, or those 
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working immediately under him. In some cases there 
is a mission woman employed in the parish, and she really 
does a great deal of the seiecting. 


738. Would the question of your giving a grant turn 
upon whether you thought the fund was being reason- 
ably administered, or not, or given out too lavishly?—Yes, 
I think so. If we had any reason to think that it was 
being given too lavishly, or unwisely, I think that we 
should certainly call attention to it. . 

739. You would look into that ?—Yes, and if it was 
continued we should reduce or discontinue the grant. As 
you will see, the sixth rule says : “ If the dinners provided 
at any dining-room are found to be of quality below that 
described in Rule III., the grant made by the cociety to 
the said dining-room may be reduced, or discontinued.” 


740. That is not the only reason for discontinuing ?— 
No. 

741. You would take into consideration the question 
of proper administration ?—Yes. 

742. Have many of these people whom your fund has 
assisted been for some years on this long list of yours, or 
do they vary from year to year ?—They vary, but most 
of the rooms have been in operation for a good number of 
years. I have been engaged for ten years, and most of 
the rooms have been in operation for that time, and some 
of them were in operation a good deal before that, I 
believe. 

743. When they apply to you do you enquire whether 
they receive help elsewhere, or not, or is that a matter 
that you-do not consider ?—We ask them generally to let 
us know if they are getting help elsewhere. In some 
cases they do let us know... In some cases the accounts 
are not kept very regularly and they have rather a diffi- 
culty in telling us. But we do not make a great point of 
that. : 

744. Do you see the applicant personally, or is it done 
by correspondence ?—It is done by correspondence. It 
is very seldom that we see an applicant personally. The 
only personal communication with the applicant is by the 
committee going round and visiting him. 

745. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Does your committee meet 
monthly to make the monthly grants ?—Twice a month 
during the winter from November to the end of March. 

746. The executive committee here consists of eight 
names ?—Yes, 

747. That is the full number of the committee. I 
suppose that they are not always present ?—That is the 
full number. The President, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, has taken a great interest in it for years, and our 
meetings are always held at her house. When she is in 
town she generally presides. 

748. I was noticing in this list of schools the name of 
Mr. Moore, Levina Grove. . You said that the building 
was used as a Sunday School. What sort of organisation 
does he have ?—He is the minister of a chapel there, and 
the room to which I referred is a sort of mission room 
connected with his chapel, not immediately adjoining, 
but some little way away. In this room he has a Sunday 
School and there the dinners are given. 

749. The tickets would be given rather through the 
Sunday School than through the day school, I suppose ?— 
Yes. I think that the tickets are given a good deal upon 
the recommendations of the district visitor, a Bible 
woman who works in the district, and who, from what I 
have seen of her, is a very capable woman and under- 
stands the people in the neighbourhood. 


750. It would not be definitely through the schools in 
that case ?—No, not definitely. 

751. You have no check upon the number of children 
who actually pay, have you. In the report, for instance, 
you say: ‘The children’s pence received were actually 
£3 more” ?—We have no check upon it. Whenever we 
think that there are too many dinners being given without 
the children’s pence being paid we pull the people up and 
tell them that they are not acting up to the rules which 
they have undertaken to obey and in most instances they 
attend to it. Of course in exceptional seasons we have 
to overlook it somewhat if more free dinners are given. 


752. In that case I suppose it would be quite open to 
any one of your centres to add some tickets from some- 
where else, or some funds from somewhere else, 
instead of getting more from the children. - You could not 
check that ?—No, you could not check that. 
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753. They might get fuads from semewhere else to 
make it up ?—Yes. 

754, The letters from the different centres give various 
reasons for the need of the dinner. On page 11, for 
instance, the Sister in charge of St. Mary’s Mission House 
in Whitecross Street speaks abcu!.the very low rat> of 
wages, and so on. Tnat means, I suppose, that they 
are all chronic cases that come t) her centre ?—Yes.. I 
take it thit it is rather a poor district. 

755. Whitecross Street is, of course ?—Yes. 

756. These people are never likely to be improved ?— 
I fear not. 

757. It is really supplementing wages to some extent ? 
—Yes. 

758. (Dr. Parsons.) I see that the first rule contem- 
plates that a dinner may be given once a week. Do ycu 
think that a dinner once a week is of much _ practical 
valu2 ?7—I_ believe it is, but as a matter of fact it is not 
acted ujon. I think that there are generally two dinners 
a week given. 

759. At least ?—Yes. 

760. Would these schoo's have any arrangement with any 
other agency which wou!d supply dinners on the other days 
in the week ?—In one or two cases I believe they would, 
but we really hardly have any cognizance of that. 

761. A witness whom we had this morning thought 
that it was of more value to give a dinner five days a 
week, that is every school day, to a limited number of 
children, the worst of the cases, rather than a dinner 
twice a week to a larger number of children some of whom 
were not very badly in want of it ?—Well, I do not 
know how that may be. It may be so, but experience 
differs, I take it, with regard to that. 
| 762. You would not refuse to give a grant to any school 
that gave dinners five days a week to selected children ?— 
No. As a matter of fact one or two schools that we are 
assisting give dinners five days a week, but I do not say 
that all the children have dinners five days a week, pro- 
bably not. 

763. Would there not be an advantage in allowing a 
greater latitude in the choice of materials for dinner. Of 
course, if dinners are only given once or twice a week the 
question of variety is not so important as if they are given 
every day, but we have been told of the advantage of 
various other things besides what are mentioned here, 
such as porridge, and milk, and suet pudding, and so on ? 
—As a matter of fact a good many of them do give suet 
pudding to finish up with. Porridge and milk I have not 
seen, nor have I heard it suggested for dinners. 
| 764. The porridge was mentioned as being given for 
breakfasts ?—By giving soup well thickened with pease- 
meal, and things of that sort, I fancy that you can do 
more for the money. If you go to other things you will 
probably not get so satisfying a meal for the same amount. 

765. We have been told that the average London child 
has a great dislike for soup ?—From what I have seen of 
it I do not think that that is so. 

766. That is not your experience ?—No. They seem 
to get through it very readily and very comfortably. 
You understand that they have bread with it ; it is not 
soup alone. Generally they have a slice of bread. 
Occasionally we have fouad, particularly with little 
children, that they do not eat all the meat that is in it; 
they leave it. But that is not the rule, I think. It is 
more in the case of very small children. That is regulated 
a good deal, or may be regulated, by the way in which 
they give the soup out.so as to take care that the very 
little children do not get so muchmeat as the older ones. 

767. They have spoons to eat with, I suppose :— Yes, 
they have spoons to eat with. 

768. (Mr. Walroni.) Can you say at all the average 
cost of a dinner ?—Not very accurately, because we 
have not the whole expenditure before us; if you will 
refer to paces 16 and 17, where the dining rocms are 
‘des-ribed, and work it out you will find that that comes 
to nearly 13d. per head, but then that does not include 
any charge for cooking, or for utensils, or anything cf 
the sort, and it does not include what may be given from 
other sources. 

769. (Chairman.) We may take it that the cost of 
the dinner always exceeds that amount ?— Yes, it would. 
I should think that the cost is about 23d. altogether, 
but I have not figures for that. It is only guesswork. 
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770. (Mr. Walrond.) The reason why I asked, was that 
in dining room No. 27 the child:en’s pence amounted 
to £34 18s. 5d, and the amount of grant is £35. That 
is practically self-supporting. As your rule is that they 
may not pay more than a penny, I rather argue frem 
that that the dinner only costs a penny ?—That room 
is rather an exceptional one. It is a place where they 
feed. other people, and the accounts are rather mixed 
up together with other dinners. They have a creche and 
they have young workwomen who have been in the 
schools in former years coming in and getting their 
dinners. We have never been quite satisfied about the 
way in which they make up their accounts. It seems to be 
honestly and fairly done, I do not mean to say it is not, 
but there is rather a mixture in the accounts. 

771. You think that possibly the £34 18s. 5d. may 
include more than children’s pence 7— Yes, it may. 

772. So that you cannot argue from that the price 
of the dinner at all ?—No, you cannot argue from that. 
It is rather a large amount. 

773. (Dr. Parsons). I notice that there is a great 
discrepancy between the proportion of children’s pence 
and the number of dinners given. To take, for instance, 
Nos. 25 and 33, the amount of the children’s pence is 
almost exactly the same—£3 15s. Od. In the former 
case 7,000 dinners were given, and in the latter case 
only 2,000 dinners ?—No. 25 is in a very poor district 
close to the docks, and I fancy that there is very hard 
work to get the children’s pence at all frequently. 

774. Then there must have been a large number cf 
other sources. There must have been a good deal besides: 
the £14 which you gave them, and the £3 15s. which 
the children gave in order to provide the 7,000 dinners ?° 
— Yes, I fancy that there must have been. 


775. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add to your: 


evidence ?—I do not think that I have. 


776. Is there anything that we have not brought. 


out properly ?—I should like to refer to the Rev. Mr. 
Spencer at Haggerston; he is No. 36. He wrote us 
a long letter not this last winter, but the previous winter, 
about the work. He says: “And so in many ways 
I trust and believe a quiet good work has been done 


among them. They have learned a little manners.’?” 


He is very careful about training the children. For 
instance, he makes them go and wash their hands before 
they sit down to dinner, “They have got to think 
more kindly.of the people who vo'unteer to wait upon 
them, and have improved in health and tone. We have 
learned the best and most acceptable kind of dinner 
is a sort of meat and lentil soup and bread, and a fine 
appetising suet pudding with currants to finish. And 
I think the children all like this din-er, can digest it,. 
and grow thereby. We have found that too much 
meat to a child who is not accustomed to very much. 
is not well digested. We can manage what I venture 
to believe is a thoroughly good nourishing dinner as much 
as a child can eat, a little under 2d. per head. There 
never seems a difficulty about the halfpenny which the 
children bring, but whenever there is, we remit it and 
give the dinner free. I can only say that I would cheer- 
fully make my own luncheon on the children’s food, 
and find it very appetising and sufficient two or three 
times a week. I always get every article of food myself, 
and freely criticise it if it is not up to the standard. In 
the third place, I should like to say very strongly that 
there would be a great danger in these dinners badly 
administered and regarded as ‘a right coming from the 
rates. They would, I am convinced, decrease the sense 
of parental responsibility already seriously affected 
by many of the influences of the present day, and tend 
to sap the independence of the children in after life. 
From both these dangers I hope the children’s dinner 
parties as we give them are free. Kindness never injures. 
A careful selection of the children prevents abuse. [ 
do not say we are not mistaken in cases here anc& there, 
but on the whole I am convinced by a careful adminis- 
tration good is done and evil is minimised.’? That is 
from a clergyman who is working at Haggerston who 
is very much interested in his parish, and that is his 
opinion. I do not know that I have anything else to 
say. I think that from the Report, and from the resul: 
of your questions, you have got all the information whick. 
I can really give you on the subject. » ’ 
777. (Chairman.) We are very much obliged to you 
Thank you. i 


Mr. A. 
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THIRD DAY. 


Tuesday, 30th May, 1905. 


PRESENT. 


Mr, H. W. Smumpxrinson, C.B. (in the Chair). 


Dr. H. FRANKLIN Parsons, M.D. 
Mr. Crrit JACKSON, 


Mr. H. Lee J. Jones, called in; 


778. (Chairman.) You are the founder and .onorary 
director of the Food and Betterment Association ?—Yes_ 


779. When was the association started 2—In 1893. 


780. What is the area over whicn the work extends ?— 
The whole of Liverpool, Bootle and Birkenhead. 


781. But mainly, I imagine, Liverpool ?—Yes, Liverpool 
mainly. 

782. Your evidence this morning will be chiefly con- 
fined to Liverpool, as regards the feeding of school children? 
— Yes. A 

783. What is the constitution of the association ?— 
We have a consultative committee. The names of the 
gentlemen are in the report before you. 


784. Is the Committee appointed by subscribers, or 
is it co-opted ?—No. The members were proposed by 
myself originally, and are nearly the same to-day as at 
the commencement. We have a\fresh president each 
year. 

785. Practically you decide the personnel of the Com- 
mittee ?—Yes, quite so. 

786. The work of the association is philanthropic work 
“in general ?—Yes. 

787. Including not only the provision of cheap and 
free food, but also such matters as clothing, rational 
recreation and even medical aid. Does that pretty well 
cover the ground ?—Yes, fairly so. 


788. Generally speaking ?—Generally speaking, yes. 
We do a considerable work in connection with grown 
up people, but that generally covers the children’s portion 
-of the work. 

789. Will you tell us in what way the association pro- 
vides meals in connection with schools in Liverpool ?— 
We have a large central cookery, at which the meals 
are cooked and the bread cut and various things packed, 
and then floats are used by which the meals are sent to 
~vyarious schools and centres. 

790. When a school wishes to be provided with meals, 

what steps does it take ?—A manager or the headmistress 
or master writes to us and says that he or she wishes so 
-many meals for the children. As a rule they start by 
letting the children, as a whole, pay, and then they pick 
out the children who are considered the poorest and grant 
them, sometimes from funds collected by themselves, 
free meals. 

791. Is there any Committee which manages the pro- 
vision of meals in each particular school ?—No. It is 
simply done on the initiative, and according to the judg- 
ment of the headmaster and mistress. 

792. It chiefly rests with the teachers ?—Quite so. 


793. You, as an association, have nothing to do with 
the matter except supplying meals ?—No, not as far as 
the schools are concerned, but we provide a goodly number 
of meals at our two headquarters. We come across the 
cases in visiting, and grant meals to the children direct. 


794. We are only concerned with the provision of meals 
by voluntary agencies for children at, public elementary 
schools. Apart from the school you would accept any 
child whether attending school or not. You draw no dis- 
tinction between those who are attending school and 
those who are not ?—No, bait we do not apply it to 
children who have left school, as a rule. I am speaking 
of school children. We let the schools know that we are 
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dealing with the cases; we get to know what school the 
child attends and let the head master or mistress, or 
assistant know, so that there is no overlapping. We 
only feed a few of those who have left school. 


795. When you say that there will be no overlapping, 
is your Association the only agency working in Liverpool. 
Are there not a great many parochial organizations at 
work ?—No. i 4 | 

796. Not soup kitchens, for instance ?—No, there are 
only two that I know of. 

797. In the whole of Liverpool ?— Yes. St. Augustine’s 
and the Sisters, Bute Street. At least a dozen centres 
have been given up since we started. 


798. The work of providing meals in Liverpool is 
practically centred in your association now ?—Quite so. 


799. When a clergyman desires to provide meals for 
the poor of his parish he will come to you ?— Yes. 


800. He will not open a centre ?—I have not known on2 
to open a centre since we started. © 


801. You have no official connection with the Liver- 
pool Education Authority ?—None whatever. Some 
of the officials, or the members of the Committees, are 
our Patrons or on our Com nittee. 


802. The connection is a purely personal one ?— 
Yes, purely personal. 


803. As regards the meals at schools, are they generally 
provided at the school, or at convenient places, close by ? 
—As a rule at the school, but there is a number of 
schools that find it inconvenient to have the dinners, 
and we have then a centre. 

804. Have you any knowledge of the difficulties con- 
nected with working the meals at schools ?—Yes. I 
think, that, as a rule, if there is a complaint it is that 
the soup leaves a smell in the schoolroom. I should 
think that it is an agreeable one, because the soup always 
smells good, but some say it makes them foel sick, and 
the children are apt to upset the soup on the desks. * It 
can be easily washed away, but, it is said, it leaves a 
stain on the woodwork. 

805. There are objections in some cases ?— As a rule 
they do not raise objection at all, but where there are 
objections they are of that nature. As a rule teachers 
do not think of them. 


806. Are you informed every morning how many 
dinners will be wanted ?—No. If they need more dinners 
they have to tell us that the demand is going up. In 
a goneral way, they also tell us if the demand is going 
down. 

807. Have you a standing order for so many dinner:, 
subject to correction ?—Yes, according to our own 
judgment. If they want more they must tell us. They 
can easily tell us that. If the soup is all used they will 
send us word. 

803. With regard to payments made to your asso- 
ciation from the schools, how are they dealt with ?— 
They ,keep a pass-book in which they enter the number 
of free dinners and the number of paid dinners, and they 
are made up either at the end of the week, which is the 
rule, ‘or at the end of the half season, or season, for the 
whole of the dinners. 

809. When you say the number of free dinners, is no 
payment made to you for the free dinners ?—In some 
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cases, but in most not. In some cases they collect money 
from the congregation, as at Mount Carmel School,and pay 
us for the free dinners. 


810. Does your association undertake to provide so’ 


many free dinners in the school, or so many halfpenny 
dinners as far as funds are collected ?—As far as funds 
collected allow. It varies very much. In very cold 
weather money comesin fairly well, but it is not absolutely 
reliable of course. 


811. Do the managers of each of the schools know on 
any morning how many free dinners they will have to 
dispose of ?—No; one cannot say “on any morning ” 
on given mornings, yes, but not every morning. It is 
not certain throughout the winter. We may, for 
instance, get more money in one week and send more 
coupons. They will know how many according to the 
nimber of coupons we send. 


812. You send on coupons before the dinner ?—Yes. 


813. And those coupons entitle the holders to tree 
meals ?—Yes, quite so. The masters or mistresses or 
assistants give them out at their discretion. 


814. Is it open to any child to obtain a meal on pay- 
ment of a halfpenny ?—Yes. 


815. Whether at the school or at your headquarters ? 
—Yes, except a child who is thought to be too well off 
to be buying the meal for a halfpenny. Such a child is 
stopped from getting the meal. There are very few, but 
some mothers will take advantage of it. We do not allow 
those children to buy the dinners because the meals are 
subsidised by the public and it would not be fair to the 
shopkeepers. 


816. It is admitted that the dinner costs more than a 
halfpenny ?—Yes, as a rule it does. 


817. From your handbill which I have here I gather 
that dinners are to be had for a halfpenny ?—Yes. 


818. Without any restriction on those who may apply 
for them ?—Only that which I have just stated, for 
such persons can well afford to buy raw food-stuff and 
cook it at home. : 


819. The choice of the children is entirely in the hands 
of the teachers ?—Yes, entirely. 


820. You, as an association, have nothing to do with 
that ?—No. We have not the time or the organisation 
to cope with it. 


821. Have your association formed any opinion as to 
the capacity of the teachers to discriminate ?—Yes. I 
think it is very accurate indeed—very accurate. 


822. Is it thought that the teachers, even if they can 
discriminate, are the right people to exercise discrimina- 
tion ?—I think so. Any case which they are doubtful 
of can easily be investigated. We can do that. 


823. Have you any staff of visitors working under 
your association ?—Yes ; wehavefour. We could have 
six on an emergency. 


824. If a doubtful case was reported you would place 
it in the hands of one of these visitors ?—Yes. 


825. Are they ladies or gentlemen ?—Two gentlemen 
and two ladies, and we can have two additional ladies 
if necessary. 


826. Are they paid workers ?—I was going to say, in 
speaking of the constitution, that we work on the prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice. None of our workers receive more 
than £15 a year, and consistently meagre keep; some of 
the workers work without, or at reduced salary, and mere 
keep. We have a group of workers who are living the life 
which we lay down. It is quite apart’ from their religious 
beliefs. It is a purely social matter. They may hold 
their own religion, or none even theologically, and we do 
not mind as long as they lead the life laid down by us. The 
workers all live amongst the people. That is a principle. 
They live at our two headquarters; they do not live away. 
They must all live on the premises. 


827. Could you hand to us a report of your Society 
showing the amounts received and spent ?—Yes. 


828. It is all worked from headquarters _—Yes. We 
have twelve workers. We are getting two more—making 
fourteen, exclusive of myself. 
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829. When you said four, with six on emergency, you Mr. H. Lee 


were speaking of visitors ?—Yes. 


” 830. You say in your precis: “It is expected that the 30 May 1905. 


teachers will report to the association any cases where 
the child is underfed through paternal neglect, which 
cases are referred to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children.” Is reference to that society 
frequently invoked ?—It is what we call the Liverpool 
Society ; not the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. That society works outside the 
borders of the City. It is calle1.the Liverpool Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


831. Are references frequently made to the society ?— 
Not very often. We seldom have such cases. It is a 
diminishing occurrence for parents to try to impose 
upon the dinners. They are too afraid; they know it 
will be found out very quickly. 


832. What would be the result if they were found 
out ?—They would be brought up by the Society before 
the magistrates for neglecting to feed the children and 
imposing upon charity, because, if they are imposing 
on us they are neglecting to do what we can prove they 
can do. 


833. Have you ever actually brought a case into 
court ?—Yes we have had cases. 


834. And secured convictions ?—Yes. They are cau- 
tioned in the first place. If they are brought up again 
they are dealt with accordingly. 


835. You say that from every point of view you con- 
sider it an advantage that the children should be fed 
in as small groups as possible. Would you enlarge that, 
please ?—I feel, for instance, that it is not desirable to 
have the children fed on any wider basis or greater scale 
than in the school. It would not be at all desirable for 
children to be fed in a very large hall. 


836. Would you object to the needy children from 
two or three schocls being assembled together ?—No, 
not if the number did not exceed 200. I think that is a 
controllable number, a number over which you can have 
influence in various ways. You can get better manners, 
and so on. 


837. Are you having regard to the personal influence 
over individual children or the difficulty of managing 
a larger body than 200 at the same time ?—To both. You 
can have influence over 200 children whilst at meals, 
from the point of view of manners and not upsetting 
the soup, and so on. 


838. Meals are provided all the year round by the 
organisation ?—Yes. We are prepared to provide all 
meals, and we are giving free meals all the year round. 


839. The amount of provision no doubt falls off very 
much in the summer ?—Very markedly in the summer, 
both in regard to the purchase of dinners and in the need 
for free dinners. Even the poorest have various additional 
avenues for raising money, particularly such as selling 
fruit and vegetables, and so on. 


840. You attribute the falling off solely to better 
employment in the summer months ?—Yes, quite so. 
Then, of course, expenses are less. Less coal is needed, 
less oil is needed and less clothing. 


841. As to the sum expended on provision of meals 
you say that you think that the total amount would be 
about £1,200 ?—Yes. 


842. That I suppose is purely an estimate. Do you 
keep any separate account for the school meals ?—No, 
we do not. I think it is fairly accurately approximate, 
in fact, I am sure it is. 

843. You would attribute about two-thirds to the cost 
of food and one-third to distribution and preparation 
and other expenses relating to it ?—Yes. 

844, Is it your experience that a good meal can be 
provided for a penny, including all expenses ?—Yes, 
I should say that it is. 

845. Would that be such a meal as described on your 
leaflet ?—With the addition of a slice of currant bread 
or more of the same food—a farthing’s-worth more 
really, or nearly that at any rate. 

846. We will have the leaflet printed with the shorthand 
notes : 
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FOOD AND BETTERMENT ASSOCIATION. 
ESTABLISHED 1893. IRRESPECTIVE OF CREED. 
119 & 121, Limekiln Lane, Liverpool, N. 
What it does free. 


Sunday.—Children’s Surgery at 6-30 p.m. 
‘Porcupine ” Pleasant Evening for Children 
during winter months only, at 7 p.m. (tickets 
sent to different schools or districts in turn.) 

Monday.—Coffee and Concert for Women and Working 
Girls at 7-30 p.m. (from October to March.) 

Y'uesday.—Children’s Surgery at 6-30 p.m. 
Supper and Social for Sandwichmen (last Tues- 
day each month), sometimes given by the 
“Liverpool Freeman.” is 

Wednesday.—Supper and Social for Ragpickers and 
Old Clo’ Men (middle Wednesday each month), 

Thursday.—Coffee and Concert for Men and Youths at 
7-30 p.m. (from October to March). 

Friday.—Children’s Surgery at 6-30 p.m. 

Saturday.—-Food and Fan Treats for Children at 7 p.m. 
(tickets sent to different schools or districts in 
turn). 

Children’s New Brighton Outings.—Children are taken 
to New Brighton every Saturday (from May 
to September) and on other days during holidays. 

Open-air Concerts.—Concerts are given (from May to 
September) in’ the courts and alleys, or other 
suitable places, of each district. 

** Midnight Free Coffee Barrow.’—Coffce and bread 
and butter is given to all homeless men on the 
Dock road, between 1-30 and 3-30 a.m. (fro 
November to March.) ; 

“House for the Homeless” 42, Marybone.—Over 50 
free beds nightly for deserving men. 

Festive Fare and Toy-laden Tree Treats. For poorest 
poor children only, at Christmas-time. 

Any case of distress will (as much as possible) be assisted 

with food, if proving satisfactory. 

Clothes will be given (whenever possible) to any satis- 
factory applicant. 

What wt sells cheaply. 

Dinners, from 12 noon to 6 p.m.—Dinners are sold at 
4d. each as follows: Monpay, Yellow Pea Soup and 
Bread and Jam ; Turspay, Green Pea Soup and Currant 
Bread ; WEDNESDAY, Beef and Barley Soup and Plain 
Bread ; Tuurspay, Green Pea Soup and Currant Bread ; 
Fripay, Yellow Pea and Fish Soup arid Currant Bread. 
As a change, potatoes will often be served with the Soup. 


Breakfasts, from 8 to 9 a.m.—-Breakfasts are sold at 3d. 
each, as follows: Monnay, Sweet Cocoa and Currant 
Bread ; TuESDAY, Sweet Cocoa and Bread and Butter ; 
WEDNESDAY, Sweet Cocoa and Bread and Syrup; 
Taurspay, Sweet Cocoa and Bread and Lentil Paste ; 
Frinay, Sweet Cocoa and Bread and Jam. 


Invalid Food.—Any kind of Invalid Dinner or Dainty 
is prepared at a nominal cost, and can be called for at 
noon. For instance, $-pint of Beet Tea with Toast 
costs 3d.; 4-pin: of Beef Tea with Milk Pudding as well 


costs 4d.; Milk Pudding alone, Id. Full price list can | 


be had on application. 
H. LEE J. JONES, 
Founder and Hon. Director. 
Headquarters and Central Cookery : 
119.& 121, Limekiln Lane, Liverpool, N. 
Telephone 6429 (Central.) 


Are those meals actually provided for a halfpenny ?—It 
depends entirely on the cost of food stuff, of course. 
As I state in my summary there was a period when we 
found that the income equalled the expenditure. Speak- 
ing exactly we made £3 11s, net gain on a quarter’s work, 
shewing that, if food is at normal cost, youcan give asplen- 
did dinner and pay your way. 


847. If you wished to make the meals pay their way 


you would not put the price below a penny, including all . 
expenses ?—No, not to provide a quite ample meal. The ° 


dinner that we provide for a halfpenny is a very good one. 


It is a pint of thick soup and a slice of bread, and a child 
scarcely needs much more, / 


848. Have you any opinion as to the relative advan- ! 


tages of breakfasts and dinners for school children ?— 


. Qentre is at the bottom. 


_ short and simple statement. 


Yes. Thatis a ratherimportant point, so I wrote this :— 
‘** Because a halfpenny or penny spent on a dinner of 
either flesh and cereal or pulse and cereal soup and bread 
yields twelve times more digestible nourishment than a _ 
meal of cocoa and bread ; whilst the human frame needs 
sustenance more after the work of a morning than the rest 
of a night. Then a mother can more readily (from the 
standpoints of expense and knowledge) provide a break- 
fast than a dinner; and the dinner is more conveniently 
served at the school. 

849. Your opinion is in favour of dinner ?—Absolutely. 
It is very easily explained. The bread stuffs, or cereal 
portion, are about equal in the dinner and the breakfasts. 
When you come to a bowl of soup as against a cup of 
cocoa, you have, say, ore teaspoonful of cocoa and that 
has nut as much nitrogenous matter or albuminoid as 
the soup, which coatains say, six teaspoonfals of pea 
flour, e.ch- equal. ia strength-giving pioperties to the 
cocoa, 


850. The opinion which you are giving us is rather as 
regards one kind of food as against another. My point 
is whether the food before school in the morning is or is 
not more valuable than the food in the middle of the day 
between school times ?—I think, if it is a matter of grant- 
ing one meal a day, undoubtedly the dinner is more 
valuable. If you are going to keep to conventionality, 
giving dinner as we understand it, and breakfast as we 
understand it, and only giving one meal a day, I think 
dinner is better because the human frame needs more food 
after work than after rest. A child can far better in the 
morning go on with a little bread and tea than he can at 
dinner time after work. Of course, there is, I know, 
a general sentimental feeling about not letting a 
child start the day on an empty stomach: very few 
chil'ren really do, nearly all get at any rate « little 
bread. 


851. Do you find much greater advantage from dinners, 
as a matter of fact, than from breakfasts ?—Decidedly. 
There is a chemical advantage, and advantage from every 
standpoint, if there is only one meal a day; of course it 
is better to grant two if possible and justifiable. 


852. Do you attach importance to provision being 
made for every day rather than two or three days of the _ 
week ?—Certainly. I think that is quite necessary. 


853. In all cases connected with your association is 
the school meal provided daily ?—Yes, with the exception 
of Sundays. 


854. On Saturdays too ?—On Saturdays we provide | 
them, but they do not have them at the schools. The © 
meals are at head-quarters for the children to have and a 
goodly number have them each Saturday. We can even 
provide meals on Sunday, but not soup. We are always 
there to attend to any children who may be sent. 


855. As regards the notice which children attending 
school receive as to whether they will have a meal or not 
on any particular day you say that handbills are issued. 


» Have you an example of the handbill ?—I am very sorry, 


but I have forgotten to bring the handbill. 


856. Perhaps you will send us one. In the meantime 
will you tell us what the contents are 7—At the top is 
written ‘‘ Food and Betterment Association. Nourishing 
Half-penny Dinners Served in School daily.’ Then follows 
the five days’ menu. The address of the Central Cookery 


857. That is given to the children ?—Yes. | It is a very 
4) 
858. They are given by the teachers to the children ?— 
Yes. 
859. On receiving one of these what does the child 


actually know about the matter ?—The child is told to take 
the handbill to its parent. 


-860. That means that any parent who likes to give his 
child a $d. can be sure of its having a meal ?—I should say, 
to begin with, that the teachers only give the handbill 
to poor children, not to all, of course, but to children 
who they think are in need of dinners from an outside 
source. They give them to.those who can pay but who 
need help, apart from those who need them free. 


861. They give them to those children who can pay , 
some part but are in need of , help ?—Yes, if they feel , 
that they can get the $d. somewhere. It is philanthropi- 
cally helping them. Ras 
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862. There again the selection would be entirely by the 


teacher ?—Yes, quite so. 


863. Do you feel that your Association covers the whol 
ground in Liverpool as regards the provision of meals 
to school children ?—It certainly covers the bulk of the 
ground now and can cover more ground if it is asked to. 
We have a plant in excess of normal demands. We can 
cook, for instance, 10,000 meals a day if necessary. 


864. You have not reached, at present, the limit of 
your power of output ?—No, not the limit of our capacity 
of output. We had a cooking plant erected to meet 
the extremest conceivable emergency. We can produce 
really more than 10,000. .We can cook 12,500 dinners 
a day ; 

865. What suggestions would you make for improving 
the present organisation in Liverpool ?—I do not think 
I can improve upon what I say in my précis. 

866. Your three points here seem to be official recogni- 
tion by the Local Education Authority, an appeal to the 

public published under their auspices for funds and the 
provision of places in which the meals can be served ?—- 
Yes. Where there is any objection raised of any nature. 
In most schools there is no objection raised. 


*- 867. We might put Head E. on the notes ?—Yes. (The 
following is the paragraph.) 


E. Suggestions for Improved Organisation. 

The Association has for some years been exceptionally 
equipped at-its large Central Cookery here for the pro- 
vision of either dinners or breakfasts, or both, to under fed 
‘school children, but the three principal things lacking are 
(1) the consent of the Local Education Authorities to 
organise a system in the schools by which the names and 
addresses of children needing meals will be tabulated, also 
whether they are temporarily or chronically so, and to 
‘report to either the school visitors or to this Association, 
or to both, any doubtful cases, so: that observation thereof 
and report thereon might be made, and (2) an official 
periodical impressing on the public the seriousness and the 
reality of the needs of underfed school children, to thereby 
{and this, I am sure, can easily be accomplished) bring in 
sufficient funds (to be disbursed by the Association or 
by the said Education Authorities) to amply meet the 
requirements of all scholars in need, and (8) to consent for 
‘a room to be placed:at the disposal of the Association in 
each poor school,.or school yard, where the children 
might partake of their meals. 


868. How many schools altogether are in connection 
-with you now ?—About two-thirds of the whole number 
.of schools in Liverpool, I think. 


869. You say that two-thirds of the work is covered 
at present ?—Yes, fully that. .I should say that the 
northern headquarters are in the centre of the poorest 
schools in Liverpool and those children all come to our 
headquarters. They do not dine at the schools. Where 
we are near the schools the children go to our headquarters. 
.They do not dine at the schools, because there is no need 
for it. We have a staff of workers to look after them. 


870. Have the teachers anything to do with the selection 
of the children in that case ?—They select the children, 
but they do not stay with them. 


871. You rely on the teachers equally in that case ?— 
Quite. Some of the schools, St. James the Less, for 
instance, send a teacher with them to the door, but the 
teacher does not stay. In respect to our headquarters, 
we are in touch with more than two-thirds of the children 
going to the schools. 

872. The number of meals provided, you say, is about 
200,000 in the year ?—Yes. 

873. That would not mean a very large number of 
children. You are unable to give the number of in- 
dividual children ?—No. We are not sufficiently in touch 
with the individual children. 

874. You are not aware that any records are kept at 
the schools of any individual children ?—I am sure no 
records are kept; at least I think I can safely say so. - I 

_think it would be a very great improvement if we could 
have records. We are acting largely in the dark beyond 
trusting the teachers to pick the right children, the worthy 
children, as I am sure they do as a rule. 


875. You leave it to the teacher’s discretion ?7—-Yes, as 
. decided at the conference of managers over which Lord 
‘Derby presided, to which I refer in my proof. That 
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was a very good conference indeed. It was very repre- yp. HT. Lee 


sentative and excellent in every way. 
876. (Miss Lawrence.) I suppose it would not be possible 


for you to tell us, roughly speaking, the proportion. of 30 May 1905. 


children that you féed out of each school ?—No. 
an average would not be very helpful. 

877. What is about the size of the largest school ?— 
Broadly speaking, the schools accommodate from’1,000 to 
500. I should say that a school of 1,000 would 
have €0 children fed as a rule. A school of 500 would 
have about the half the number. There is great variety, 
and an average is not very helpful under the circumstances. 


To strike 


878. Have you any particular cnowledge as to whether 
or not the same child gets a dinner every day 7—Yes. I 
think each case is fairly consistently followed up. 


879. The children get the meal on each school day ?— 
Yes, quite so, until the period of distress has passed away. 
On the other hand, if it is chronic we can only do as much 
as is possible. In chronic cases that are very badly off 
no doubt they are fairly frequently supplied, taking the 
year round. When the dinners at the schools have 
stopped after the winter time the children come on to our 


headquarters. 


880. When you serve the meals in a school how do you 
serve them. Do the children have plates and spoons or 
mugs ?—We have never adopted tin-ware. We have 
always had enamelled plates and Britannia metal spoons, 
to make things look nice. ; 

881. Are table cloths provided ?—No. 


882. Who distribute the dinners ?—The teachers take 
it in turn, They do not do it entirely. They generally 
direct one or two of the older scholars, who do it. 


883. Do the teachers make themselves virtually respon- 
sible for order being kept, and for looking after the 
dinners ?—Yes, and for booking the number of dinners. 


884. When you say that a child can bring a halfpenny 
and buy a dinner, how is it known how many dinners are 
wanted if the child only comes in the morning ?—They 
start the season with a given number. They first of all 
give out the handbills and tell the children to bring word 
in the morning if their mothers wish them to get the 
dinners, so that we are guided in the first place by that. 
The children put up their hands and say they will have 
dinners. We have to deal with it according to the demand. 


885. Broadly speaking, if it is sixty in the first week it 
remains at sixty all the way throvgh ?—Not necessarily. 
It may go down or it may go up, according to the weather 
or the condition of trade in the particular district. It does 
not of necessity keep to the number started with. 


886. It does not ?—No, not at all. 


887. You say that the centre is opened as near the 
school as possible if meals cannot be served on the premises. 
What sort of centre would that be ?—It means that we 
get a clergyman, or any district visitor, to reeoommend 
a decent widow with a shop, and she is responsible for 
serving the soup and the bread. The children go there 
with the coupons. We have a proper coupon system. 
The children take the dinner home. — 


888. Does she prepare the food ?—No, we prepare. it 
ourselve3 so as to ensure good quality. That is a great 


point; otherwise in many cases you would get dinners far 
? 


more expensive and less reliable. 


889. You say “‘ The Association, directly and indirectly, 
only as yet is financially able to do two-thirds of the work 
of feeding underfed school children in Liverpool... Does 
that imply that if you had more money you could cover 
more ground ?—Clearly. 
_ 890. It is only the financial help that is wanted ?— 
Yes; otherwise we are very fully equipped, over fully 
I may almost say, to do the work. 


891. I may take it that the relief given is really of the 
class of dinner mentioned here ?—Yes. It could be 


increased with a little more money of, course, 


892. You never give the children solid meat. It is 
always in the shape of soup ?—We could not.afford it 
at that price. We could give them a little, but it would 
not be worth while. wae 
_ 893. Not if you had 200 in one place ?—No. From 
no standpoint would it be financially possible to make 
the meal pay for itself if that was done, and I do not 


think it would be as good, Ycu have to. cons:der very 
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much the digestion of the children. We have made a 
great improvement by frequently having pulse soup 
instead of meat soup. The children used to vomit very 
- much after the meat soup of the old-fashioned soup 
kitchen. They could not digest it. The pulse soup 
is a great improvement. The pulse is extra cooked. 
| 894. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) With regard to the sixty 
meals per day, which we take as a rough number, how 
many of these would be by free coupons which you issue 
from the Association ?—As a rule half of those. 


895. The others would be children who bouga 
tickets after the handbill ?—Yes. 
896. The teachers may have bought the tickets 


for them ?—Yes. 

897. You would send, out of the sixty, about thirty 
coupons, and the children would buy the other thirty ?— 
—Not of necessity. The school may collect funds. It 
is rather a rough and ready average. We have been 
more a centre of supply and general guide. Each 
school has to look after its own grant, so to speak. 


898. When you say that you are only financially 
able to do two thirds of the work, how does that refer 
to the metal coupon ?—That would include what we 
grant. That is part of the ability to do it. 


899. If the teachers collect funds as well, you can 
hardly tell what is the total financial support given ?— 
We can tell what we have of course. As a matter of 
fact the teachers do not give the majority of the meals out 
of their own collections. By no means is that the case. 
We give the majority of free dinners. It is only here 
and there they do it. St. James the Less has done it 
and Mount Carmel, and another Catholic school this 
year did it, but as a rule they do not. They depend on 
us for the coupons. St. James the Less did it this year 
under the special stress of the hard times. 

900. You have only two headquarters yourselves ? 
—Yes, only two. 

901. What number of premises, other than schools, 
have you ?—We have as a rule twenty-five centres. 


902. That is not including the schools ?—That is not 
including the schools. It is in addition to the schools. 


903. Do you ever rent those premises ?—No. 


904. Are they always given ?—No, they are not given. 
It is simply a small shop possessed by a respectable 
person, a widow as arule. We pay her so much a week 
for ladling the soup, and so on, between 12 o’clock 
and 1.30. 

£05. You pay her for distributing, and she provides 
the premises ?—Quite so. 


906. Does that payment to her come out of the item 
for salaries and wages, which is only £305, or does that 
only cover the salaries of people at headquarters ?— 
That covers the salaries and wages of the Association’s 
superior and subordinate work:rs only. 


907. Not the widows and small shopkeepers ?— 
‘‘ No, expenses at winter supply centres, £30, does that.” 


908. That is the payment of these people ?—Yes. We 
only have these centres during the very bad period, not 
most of the winter months. 


909. If you have twenty-five, and they only cost £30, 
it is a very cheap arrangement ?—Yes. It is a very 
small expense. They only serve for an hour and a-half a 
day. 

910. The salaries at head-quarters only come to £305. 
In your précis you say: “The total amount would be 
about £1,200 annually. This sum is divided (a) £800 
on food stuffs (chiefly raw), and (6) the remainder on 
preparation, distribution, office and general expenses.”” 
Where do the office and general expenses come in. Are 
those the printing, postage, and so on ?—Do you mean in 
connection with the meals ? 

911. Yes ?—The dinners for the children. 

912. Yes ?—They would come in for hand-bills, and 
our letter headings. 

918. You do not separate it from your other work ?— 
No, we do not. 

914. It is part of the general account ?—It is part of 
the general account. I might Say that our chief need 
for staff is in connection with other branches of the work, 
and not the children’s dinners. You do not require much 
staff in connection with the children’s dinners ; it is very 
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very little that you want really outside of the cook and 
the cookery helpers. Our chief expense now is entailed 
by the other branches of the work which require more 
visitors and general organisation in connection with 
concerts. 


915. The twelve workers live in these two head- 
quarters ?—Yes, eight at the north and four at the 
south. 


916. One of them is quite new ?—Yes. 
eighteen months old. 


917. Isee in this year’s accounts £1,400 for that ?—Yes. 


918. Before that you had only one ?—Yes. We do not 
cook at the south ; we continue to cook at the north, and 
send the soup on to thesouth. Wecansend any quantity. 


919. You provide 200,000 meals, which is about two- 
thirds of the work. Are the other 100,000 meals all 
breakfasts ?—I do not quite follow. 

920. You say you provide 200,000 meals a year, and 
that is about two-thirds of the work of feeding underfed 
children ?—The work necessary. 

921. You do not mean that other work is done ?—No. 


922. How many breakfasts are given in addition to 
your work ?—Not many I am sure; at least if there are 
I do not know of them. I only know of Bishop Goss’s 
School and Edgar Street. They are the only one :I know 
of. The breakfasts have invariably been a failure. At 
both they have Sisters who look after them. Those 
Sisters are specially cquipped, but I do not think there 
is any such system in connection with any of the other 
Roman Catholic schools. 

923. With regard to doubtful cases into’ which you 
would enquire, what would make you consider a case 
doubtful when a teacher had sent it in ?—In that case we 
would take the teacher’s word. The doubtful casee 
which we come across ourselves or are reported to ms 
we inquire into. 

924. You would not inquire into a case sent by a 
teacher unless the teacher asked you to do so ?—No, 
certainly not. 

925. Does it often happen ?—No, it does not often 
happen. I think it is chiefly owing to the fact that the 
teachers do not apply themselves so much to that aspect. 
I do not say a word against the teachers, but I 
think there’is need for more thorough organisation, not 
that I am suggesting that there are many children who 
get meals who should not have them, but I think there is a 
great need for organisation and tabulation in that direc- 
tion. It would almost perfect the work if we could have 
that. We should be on surer ground, although I am 
sure that in the majority of cases the teacher’s judgment 
is perfectly sound. 

926. Are the two instances which you gave— Bishop 
Goss’s school and St. Augustine’s— both Roman Catholic ? 
—No, one is Church of England—St. Augustine’s ; 

927. They give dinners ?—Yes, St. Augustine’s does. 

928. Do they give breakfasts ?—No, only B shops Goss’s. 

929. At Bishop Goss’s they give breakfasts ?— Yes, 
but at St. Augustine’s they do not. They give dinners, 
the money for which is raised by a concert on Saturday 
night. 

930. (Dr. Parsons.) At your headquarters are the 
children fed at a sit-down meal ?—They sit down. We 
have accommodation for 300 children. We can feed 
300, in fact more, because we can feed one lot in twenty 
minutes, and another lot in twenty minutes. We can 
really feed 600 per day at each headquarters—or a total] 
of 1,200. 


931. What happens if the stock of meals which you 
have provided is exhausted owing to the demand being 
greater than you have anticipated ?—We always cook 
sufficient to cover the fullest conceivable need. We 
are always on the safe side. Shortage may happen at 
a school, but 1t can fairly easily send the children to 
the dep6*, which may be a slightly long walk in some 
cases, but as a rule they get the dinner. 

932. Is there any loss through more peng provided 
than there is a demand for ?—Not much. We do not 
ook upon it as a loss because we send out the workers 
so look for deserving cases and the focd is given fa- 
supper. What we have over we can always use like 
that. If any is left over at the schools and is stale, af 
course that goes to the pigs 


It is about 
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933. With regard to the food distributed from these 
winter centres, how can you be sure that it is the children 


who get the food if itis taken home. May it not be shared 
by other members of the family ?—That is quite possible. 


suggested, but I have never yet met a tradesman who Mr, H. Lee 
would do anything but give us a contribution, if he J. Jones. 
could. It does not really touch them. They cannot 


discover it. It is so infinitesimal. 30 May 1905. 


That is why I think we should have accommodation at 
each school even if it is a temporary shed in the winter 
time in the school yard. I think it very desirable to 
have some kind of accommodation at each school. You 
are quite sure then of the children getting the meal, but 
undoubtedly as a rule the children taking the meal home 
get it. As a rule they are children of decent people who 
are worthy parents. 

934. Is it your experience that the soup is liked by 
the children ?—Very much liked indeed ; at any rate, 
the soups we make, because they are so good and savoury. 


935. In some parts of the country we are told that 
they do not like soup ?—I do not want to say anything 
against the soup that others make, but so much depends 
on the soup. There is soup and soup. Even with regard 
to haricot soup, which is the blandest to the children’s 
palate, nowadays they eat as much as we give them. 
They like our soups very, very much; in fact, it is 
almost alarming often to see them eating them. 


936. Are breakfasts included in the 200,000 meals 7— 
We provide very very few breakfasts indeed. What we 
provide are nearly all dinners. We find that dinner is 
preferred. 

937. Have you had any opinion expressed to you by 
the teachers as to the children’s capacity for school work 
after breakfast or after dinner ?—No, I have had no 
specific opinion, only the general statement that they 
think they do ultimately better physically on the dinner 
than on the breakfast, granted that there is only one 
meal given by charity a day. That must be so 
because, chemically, dinner is twelve times superior. 


938. I am speaking rather of the time of the meal than 
of the quality of the meal ?—I would reply to that by 
saying that ultimately the child is better off physically, 
and I suppose that is because the child, after sleep or rest, 
is not in such need of strong supporting food, like nitrogen 
or albuminoid, as after work time. 

939. Have the children generally had a meal in the 
nature of breakfast before coming to school ?—As a rule 
they get a little bread. At dinner time they need more, 
and they can get that because we provide it. That is a 
very great point. 

940. It is not your opinion, then, that a very large 
number of children come to school without having had 
any nourishment at all ?—No, not a large number. They 
may often not have had an adequate meal, but they have 
not been without food entirely. 


941. You think that a breakfast of a sort is more easily 
provided by the parents than a correspondingly adequate 
dinner ?—Decidedly. The conventional breakfast is 
bread and a little margarine for a child, and perhaps that 
is sufficient, whereas a dinner requires nitrogenous 
matter. 

942. And requires cooking ?—And requires cooking. 
Parents may give a child cheese and bread or meat and 
bread, but as a rule they do not. It is far better for a 
child to have pulse food with the addition of a cereal. If 
we have meat we always have a good addition of barley, 
for instance. Very often meat alone disagrees with the 
children. I can give an instance of a sergeant who has 
had a good deal to do with the old-fashioned soup 
kitchens, using meat entirely. He used to say, judging 
by the smell, ‘‘I always felt inclined to turn down 
another street, but with your dinners I feel inclined to 
turn in.’’ The dinner is always prepared with regard 
to the chemistry of the foodstuffs. It is cleanly and 
always very appetising. 

943. You sometimes give meat ?—Yes. But we chiefly 
give pulse soups with lentils or haricot beans, and peas, 
and a proportion of fat. The children can assimilate it 
far better than meat, having regard to their condition. 


944, Doing business on a large scale, you are able to 
make contracts on advantageous terms ?—Yes; we buy 
cheaply, whether it is meat or pulse, or whatever it may 
be. We have mutton broth and beef and barley soup 
at certain times of the week. ; 

945. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you get complaints from loca! 
tradesmen that you are taking the bread out of their 
mouths by this simple organisation ?—I have heard that 


946. Is the food taken home of the same kind as that 
given in the school?—Yes, it is identical. 

947. Soup ?- -Yes. 

948. Do you supply a tin to carry it home in ?—No. 
They bring their own receptacle. 

949. Are many of these cases, where they carry it home, 
cases of free meals ?—About the same proportion as when 
they have the meals on the school premises. 

950. Are they largely made use of ?—Yes; they are 
largely patronised, but it depends on the number in the 
school. 

951. Do you approve of the plan of carrying home food, 

and would you like to see it extended ?—We would much 
piefer the children to have meals in the schools. Where 
they do not it is because the school management will not 
allow it, or there is no accommodation and they cannot. 
It is best for them to have it in the home, but apart from 
that if they cannot have it in the home then it is better 
to have it in the school. 
' 952. Do you get any complaints from the teachers as to 
the stuffiness caused by the eating of food in school ?—No. 
As I said, most schools have no objection whatever, but 
wherever there is an objetcion it is of that nature. Some 
say that the soup smells in the school and that the 
children spill it on the desks, but very very few schools 
say that. 

953. Have you had any teachers complaining that 
their assistants ought not to be employed in feeding 
children during the interval ?—No. Where they are 
favourable to the meals, and that is so in most schools, the: 
teachers take turns. It ‘only means sitting by and_ 
having their own dinners, and supervising two 0: three. 
older girls who attend to the scholars having their meals. 

954, You do not think it is an objectionable system on... 
that ground ?—I do not think so as long as there is will- 
ingness to do it, and in most cases there is real heart to do. . 
it. It is very little labour. Where teachers have not 
done it they have thought it would be a trouble, I suppose... 
Most have no objection, as I say. 

955. (Chairman.) Where subscriptions are specially 
collected by a school, in what form do they reach you.. 
ls it in the form of half-pence paid for the dinners ?—No ; 
not in half-pennies but by cheque, and we in turn send _ 
coupons to the poor schools. 

956. They buy from you additional free coupons ?—Yes. 

957. We have a return from Mr. Leslie of the Liverpool . 
Education Committee in which he states that the number 
of dinners given in the year was 211,000, almost exactly 
corresponding with what you have told us, and 48,100 
breakfasts in the year. You would expect about such 
numbers? Yes. 

958. You have knowledge of that, in your association ?- 
—Yes. 

959. Have you anything further which you would‘ 
like to add ?—I would like to say that I think the num-- 
ber of children more or less in need normally in Liverpool: 
during winter is about 2,500 per day (excepting Satur- 
days and Sundays, when resources improve) for paid 
meals, and somewhat more than half that number for 
free meals; whereas abnormally I think the need would 
be 2,500 for paid meals, and fully that number for free © 
meals. My reason for believing that it would be unwise 
for the State to undertake this work is as follows:— 
Becaurce the poor man being, though indirectly so, arate- 
payer, he would. feel a right to demand food for his 
children, which fact would tend to seriously retard, if 
not nullify, his growing inclination to gauge the number 
of his offspring according to his earnings, thus rendering 
the ‘last stage worse than the first.” There is no such 
fear in connection with private charity, as there can be 
no personal right to demand it, I speak thus with every 
respect to the poor, believing, as I do, and so far unlike 
most, that poverty is much more caused by misfortune 
han by misconduct. If in any way I can be of asgsist- 
ance, having regard to the time and knowlecge that I may 
have, [ shall be very happy at any time, or anywhere, to 
help you. 

960. (Chairman.) Thank you, 
obliged to you for your evidence. 


we are very much 


Mr: F. J. 
Leslie. 
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Mr. Frank Joun Lesxiz, called in; and Examined. 


961. (Chairman.) You are Chairman of the Elementary 
Schools Management Sub-Committee of the Liverpool 
Education Committee ?—Yes, that i so. 


962. Were you a member of the Liverpool School 
Board ?—No, I was not. I came in on the appointed 
day. 

963. So that your experience of educational Rarhtite- 
tration is coeval with the birth of the Liverpool Education 
Committee ?—Yes, so far as elementary education goes. 
I had a good deal to do with secondary education work 
before that. 

964. Does the sub-committee, of which you are chair- 
man, practically deal with the w hole question of 
elementary education in Liverpool ?—Yes. Everything 
goes through that committee ; I may say ¢ that we have 
160 schools, with 131,000 children in regular attendance 
and nearly 4,000 teachers, so that there is a good deal 
to do. 

965. We propose to take as your evidence in chief 
the précis which you have kindly provided us with and 
to ask you questions upon it ?—Certainly. 


The following statement was handed in:— 


Boarp oF EpUCATION.—- COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL [NSPEC- 
TION AND THE FEEDING OF CHILDREN IN PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Feeding of Children. 


Précis of evidence proposed to be given by Mr. Frank 
John Leslie, Chairman of the Elementary Schools 
Management Sub-Committee of Liverpool. 

A. Methods Employed. 

1. There is only one agency of a public character in 
the City of Liverpool which undertakes the systematic 
and regular provision of meals for children, *‘ The Food 
and Betterment Association,” which is carried on hy, sub- 
scriptions under the control of a committee, and the 
personal management of Mr. H. Lee J. Jones. This 
association saa sow meals at certain schools, and also 
at its own centre. 

There cannot be said to be any overlapping. The 
provision of meals is too fragmentary and incomplete 
for that. 

2. (a) The local authorities, education or otherwise, 
take no part in the administration of any provision of 
meals. 

(b) The Education Committee allows use of school 
free, and raises no question as to the use of coal and gas. 
Its co-operation has hitherto been rather passive than 
active. 

(c) The Education Committee have never given for this 
purpose the use of offices, or the services of clerks, nurses, 
caretakers, or other employees. Whatever may have 
been done in the schools by caretakers, teachers, or others 
has been purely voluntary, and unofficial. 

The late school board, on more than one oceasion during 
periods of extreme distress, readily permitted the managers 


-of several schools situated in the poorer parts of the 


city to use the schoo] premises, and provided not only 
gas'and coal but certain necessary apparatus in the way 


of cooking stoves, boiler, etc. 


3. (a) There appears to be no arrangement in force by 
which the parents make, or are asked to make any contribu- 
tion, except where they give their children the ha f-pen _y 
necessary to ob‘ain a meal coupon in the schools where 
that charge is made. 

(b) As a general statement it may be said that the 
meals are given free, payment by the child being th» 
rare exception. 

The funds are” provided by either 

(1) The managers or teachers of schools by volun- 
tary donation. 

(2) Collections made in the better class elementary 
schools, or by concerts, bazaars, or grants out of 
Penny Bank interests from such better class schools. 
In several cases in Liverpool such a school takes 
special charge of some one poor school, by providing 
funds, clothes, ete. 

(3) Public subscriptions. 

(4) Catholic charity org&nisations, and collections 
made in the Roman Catholic chapels. 

4, It would seem that in schools where meals are given 


no systematic attempt is made to ascertain whether the 
parents could provide the meal. If the teachers are 
satistied that, from whatever cause, a child is coming to 
school without food the meal is given to it. There is 
no doubt that the want of any official system in selecting 
the children to be fed is strongly felt in this respect. 

5. Children are selected in the first instance by teachers. 
Information is often supplied by school attendance 
officers, parish priests or sisters of the poor (ministers of 
religion who are often themselves managers of the schools) 
and is found to be of much value in ascertaining the 
condition of the home and position of parents. In many 
instances the teachers themselves visit the homes, and 
come in contact with the parents. The Charity Organisa- 
tion Society or any special relief committee do not work 
in any way through, or in association with, the schools., ; 

6. Of the twenty-five schools in Liverpool in which: 
arrangements are in force for feeding children, the meals 
given are served in eighteen cases on the school premises ; 
in five cases in premises (mission rooms or cocoa rooms) 
near to the school ; in two cases at th> depét of the Food 
and Betterment Association. 

7. There is only the one public agency or centre of 
distribution in Liverpool: the Food and Betterment 
Association; so that no comparative results of any value 
are procurable. 

8. The work of providing meals is usually undertaken 
by the same schools each winter, but sometimes it has 
to be discontinued for want of funds. 

B. Sums expended. 

1. The total sums spent on meals for school children in 
Liverpool cannot be ascertained. The work which is 
done is usually of such a fragmentary and ee 
character that no proper accounts are kept. 

2. The same remark applies as to the cost of fool 
material, preparation and distribution. 

It is not likely that in any case cost is incurred in rent, 
or office expenses. The apparatus—that is, cups, plates, 
kettles, etc., are sometimes furnished by the managers, 
and sometimes out of the funds which supply the meals. 

3. A meal may be said to cost on an average 1d. per 
head. The Food and Betterment Association charge 4d. 
for the soup they supply. 

4. The sources of supply of funds have area | been 
referred to (see A (3) (b) above). 

5. The poorer the school the more difficult it. is to raise 
funds, and there is no doubt that the work is much 
curtailed for want of funds. In some places, such as 
Manchester and Bradford, there are associations at work 
to collect funds, but in Liverpool there is none such. 

C. Relief given. 

Arrangements for feeding children are in cpbhahiten in 

twenty-five public elementary schools in Liverpool. 


Council schools - “ é - i ia 
Church of England schools - - o 7 FABBL 
Roman Catholic schools - - : - lk 
Undenominational schools - - + A 2h 
25 


1..(a) and (6). In the Schedule A to this precis is a 
tabulated summary which gives detailed information 
as to numbers. 

The food between meals (hot. milk and biscuit) is given 
in only one school. 

In two schools breakfast only is regularly provided 
consisting of bun with treacle, and milk or tea. 

In all the others dinner is provided consisting usually 
of soup and bread, but in four of them there is in addition, 
stew, hot pot, or meat and vegetables. 

It seems that only one school, a Roman Catholic one, 
gives breakfast reg uarly as well as dinner, but on? Church 
of England School providi: g breakfasts, gives a. free 
dinner occasiosally 

(c). There is very little variety, but the children always 
seem to relish the food. 

(d) Through the winter it is possible for the children to 
obtain the dinner, if they want it, with regularity, but, as 
mentioned below, it is a Lease fact that owing to a 
natural feeling of pride they will only ask for it if they 
cannot get it at home. 

In the summer little if any provision of meals is made 
in any school. 

(i.) The meals are provided on five days in the week, 


(ii.) A child can, as already mentioned, get a meal 

on each of these days if it wishes. 

(iii.) No provision appears to be made in, or in 
connection with, any school on Saturdays, Sundays, 
or during holidays. 

(iv.) The meals are provided from about October 
to March. If the idea is to safeguard a child from 
being in want of food the period is obviously not long 
enough. The teachers agree that this 1s sv, put 
plead lack of funds. 

2. The children know about the provision of the 
meals, but the parents do not receive any direct notice. 

3. Last winter 212,110 meals were given. 

4. No records have been kept as to the number of 
individual children relieved. But in the Departments 
affected there are 17,271 children in average daily atten- 
dance, so that it is obvious only a small percentage of 
these could have received the meals. 

5. No records as to the children relieved or the dates are 
kept. Each school carries out its own scheme in its own 
py and the Education Authority does not interfere at 
all. 

It may, I think be useful that I should here set out 
some particulars of an enquiry which I was asked recently 
by the Education Committee to make, into the question 
of providing free meals in the Liverpool schools. I made 
a report upon it, and I now append so much of that 
report as appears to be at all relevant to the present 
enquiry. 

I felt that in such an enquiry the information to be 
obtained from the teachers could not fail to be valuable. 
I, therefore, invited a number of the head teachers of the 
Liverpool Schools, both Council and voluntary, situated 
in the poorest districts of the city, to meet me at the 
Education Office, with the result that an interesting and 
instructive conference took place. They all agreed that a 
percentage of the children, in their schools, come in the 
morning having had no food of any kind since the previous 
day, while a much larger number come after an insufficient 
meal, usually consisting of a piece of bread which they 
eat on the way. 

The extent of the destitution prevailing was strikirgly 
illustrated by the teachers. Under the present system, 

the percentage of attendance is looked upon as one of the 
chief tests of the efficiency of a school, and the schools are 
arranged in an order of merit based on this percentage. 
It, therefore, becomes important to the teachers to secure 
the regular attendance of the children. In one Church 
school, which appears to be the very poorest in the city, 
the teachers themselves often go out to visit the homes 
of the children and ascertain the cause of their absence. 
It is a common experience in that district to find no beds 
at all in the houses, and the children are often, in the 
middle of the morning, found asleep on.a sack, in a cellar 
destitute of all furniture, their parents having gone out to 
seek the means of getting food to bring back to them. 
When summoned the children get up readily enough, and, 
with no clothes but the ragged ones in which they have 
been sleeping, they follow the teacher to school. They 
are, however, soon faint and sleepy from want of food,, 
and it is almost impossible to teach them. 

' I made careful enquiries as to figures. The number of 
children given to me as coming to school without any food 
at all varies in different schools from 2 per cent. to 10 per 
cent., while from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. are believed 
to come hungry though having had something; th's 
usually consists of a driak of weak tea at home, and a 
slice of bread eaten on the way. Iam myself doubtful 
however, whether the percentage of entirely unfed children 
really reaches 10 per cent., except perhaps in times of 
abnormal destitution, and only then in a very few schools. 

All the teachers agreed that it was alnost impossible 
to do any good by attempting to teach starving children, 
and that the time and trouble expended in doing so was 
thrown away. 

some of the statistics furnished by the teachers were 

_ very noteworthy. The head master of one school stated. 
that when he was appointed the attendance was very bad, 
and twenty children a year were sent to day industrial 
schools. He found, on enquiry, that the irregularity was 
almost wholly due to want of food, and the parents, who 
had nothing to give their children until the middle of the 
day, encouraged them to sleep through the morning. 
Free breakfasts to those needing them were soon after 
introduced, the funds being collected by the clergy, with 
the result that the attendance improved, and the number 
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sent to industrial schools steadily decreased, until last 
year only one boy was so sent. This winter, however, no 
breakfasta have been given, owing to want of funds, and 
the attendance and efficiency are gradually falling off 
again. The average attendance in December, 1903, was 
over 90 per cent. of those on the rolls, and in December, 
1904, 84 per cent., without, apparently, any other cause 
for the decrease. 

In reply to my questions as to whether the hunger of 
the children was due to drunkenness of the parents, some 
of those teachers who have some system of feeding said 
they did not stop to enquire—the starving condition of 
the children was sufficient for them. Others said that 
very many of the worst cases were due neither to drink nor 
indifference of parents, but to their want of regular work. 

I was somewhat surprised to find the teachers unani- 
mous in thinking that there was no fear of any provision 
made for free meals being abused. Tey all spoke of the 
sense of pride in the matter shown by the children them- 
selves. Only those really in need ask for the meal, or the 
tally to exchange for it. If children who could be fed at 
home are getting the free meals the other children resent 
it, and letit be known. The difficulty is to get the children 
to admit the want of food at home, and one head mistress 
said she could often find this out only by watching the 
children’ carefully and then making. enquiries. The 
girls are particularly loyal, and will not say anything 
about their home circumstances. It was found some- 
times that a child with only a slice of bread for its own 
breakfast would share it with another child who had none 
at all, and neither of them would ask for the free meal. 
A striking instance of the tender consideration shown by 
young children for the feelings of their school mates was 
related by one head mistress, who said that recently a 
number of children had come to her school (a Council 
School) owing to the closing of a mission school in the 
neighbourhood. Very few of these had shoes or stockings, 
and she soon found a noticeable increase in the number 
of her original pupils coming to school barefooted. On 


enquiry, she learned that they had agreed among them- 


selves to do.so out of sympathy, so that their new school- 
fellows should not feel themselves in any sense inferior. 

There was a slight difference of opinion as to the time at 
which it was best to give the meal; the general belief 
was that it should be given as breakfast, but some thought 
that this was inconvenient, and that it was impossible to 
get the room so used clean and tidy again for use as a class- 
room. ‘These were in favour of giving a free dinner to 
those needing it, but this seems open to the objection 
that the breakfastless child looking forward to its dinner 
would not get much benefit from its morning in school, 
when the heaviest part of the day’s work is done. 

I question whether, in practice, the difficulty raised 
about the breakfasts cannot be got over with a little care 
and organisation. As a result of my mentioning the needs 
of the children in the poorest of all the city schools a lady 
has during this year provided funds for breakfasts. These 
are prepared by some of the teachers, and are ready at 
8-30, and the head mistress assures me that everything 
is cleared away and the room made clean and tidy by 
9-0, and that the effect of the simple meal ‘provided for 
about fifty children a day is most marked in promoting 
regularity of attendance and increased efficiency. 

The teachers point out that reliable information can 
always be obtained from the school attendance officers as 
to the circumstances of any child, and this in itself should 
be a sufficient safeguard against abuse. 

The means now employed for giving breakfast; are 
either to provide them at the school, or to give to the 
child a $d. or ld. tally in exchange for which it gets the 
meal at one of the Food and Betterment Association’s 
Depots, if there is one reasonably near. 

The money for this purpose comes from subscriptions 
by the managers, or the teachers and their friends, but the 
supply of funds is necessarily intermittent and irregulay 
and the poorer a school is the fewer, as a rule, are its friends 
and resources. 

It is obvious, from the accounts given by the teachers at 
the conference I had with them, that the need is not, 
and is not likely to be, met by voluntary eftorts. Further, 
they seem to think that the meal given by the Food and 
Betterment Association, useful as it is, is not of a kind 
calculated to satisfy the wants or improve the stamina 
of the children. What is needed is a systematic provision 
of funds to which the teachers can at once confidently 
resort in time of need, 
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Mr. Fo J. 
Leslie. 
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r” 966. As I understand at the present time the provision 
of meals is entirely managed so far as it is carried out by 
the Food and Betterment Association ?—No. There 
are twenty-five schools in Liverpool in which arrangements 
are in force for feeding the children. In eighteen of those 
the food is given on the school premises. I believe that 
in about half thee cases it is sent in by the Food and 
Betterment Association, but in other cases it is provided 
by the teachers. In five cases the meals are served at 
mission rooms or cocoa rooms, and in two they are 
served at the depdt of the Food and Betterment 
Association. That is dealt with in paragraph No. 6. 


967. We have just heard from Mr. Lee Jones that his 
association provides 200,000 dinners for schools in Liver- 
pool. That practically tallies with the figures given in 
your schedule. We, therefore, perhaps hastily assumed 
that the 211,000 that you mention is the number of dinners 
provided by the association ?—I will take a note of 
that The Food and Betterment Association is a kind 
of voluntary Association, which, no doubt, the managers 
of schools do avail themselves of, and undoubtedly it 
is a very excellent institution, but officially we do not 
“Know anything about it. 


968. Mr. Joubs gave us 200,000 as the total number of 
dinners ?—That I do not know. 


969. He was unaware of any breakfast arrangements 
at all ?—There are breakfast arrangements in four schools, 
I thought that the Roman Catholics did not go to the 
Food and Betterment Association at all, but I see that 
they do to some extent. This is rather a formidable 
schedule, but I-had it prepared because it contains all 
the information that can be got together as to the arrange- 
ments in connection with the Elementary Schools for 
the provision of meals for children. I should like, if you 
would care to bave it, to send you a copy of it. In the 
first column I have set out all the schools where there 
is any arrangement in force for feeding. Then it gives 
the departments affected, the number of scholars in 
average attendance, the nature of the meal supplied, and 
the number of children to whom it is supplied, distin- 
guishing between dinners, breakfasts, and food between 
meals. Then it shows when the distribution takes 
place, where it takes place, by whom the meals are pre- 
pared, and the sources of the money to supply it. Then 
there are some additional remarks. 
you get the whole story. 


970. Would that be a complete account of what is 
now being done in this direction within the City of Liver- 
pool ?—Yes. I went through this carefully with the 
officials. The Food and Betterment Association are 
connected with eleven out of the twenty-five in some form 
oranother. They either send the meals in, or they supply 
them at their own depdots. 


971. There remain fourteen cases with which, as far as 
you know, they have nothing to do ?—Yes, 


972. I suppose that there are a good many parochial 
organisations in Liverpool by which meals are supplied ? 
—I do not think there are. 


973. We gathered from Mr. Jones that the tendency 
was for all the parish organisations really to come to his 
association, as a means of making provision more cheaply 
and more effectively 7—That may be so. Of course, 
they act independently. I do not think it is quite so 
general as that. J think you may take it that it is 
al out half the cases (eleven out of twenty-five) with which 
they are associated. 


974. You state that there cannot be said to be any 
overlapping at present in Liverpool. The reason which 
you give is that the ground is not yet fully occupied, I 
gather ?—That really is so. There is a shortage rather 
than an overlapping. There is a margin instead of an 
overlapping. I think that the work does not overlap 
anywhere. 


975. Overlapping may go on even where there is 
shortage ?—Yes it may, but it being done from the 
schools thernselves, there could hardly be any overlapping 
of provision, because each of them decides in its own 
case. 


976. We have heard of cases in London in which 
<hildren pass during the interval between morning and 
afternoon school from one soup kitchen to another as 
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So that from this, 


a meins of obtaining food ?—I am sure that there has 
been nothing of the sort in Liverpool. We should have 
heard of it if there had been. 


977. Up to the present the local authority have not 
officially taken any part in the provisions of food ?—No 
not in any way. 


978. Do you consider that they should do so ?— 
That is a very vexed question. My own view is that 
they might supervise. They might organise the work 
and assist the schools to do work on the best lines, but 
they ought not to be called upon to provide funds. 


979. That is outside our Reference. My question 
merely related to the relationship between the local 
education authorities and the voluntary agencies. Are 
you of opinion that the latter should be officially 
recognised by the local education authorities ?—Yes, I 
think that they should be officially recognised and 
guided. That is the way in which I would put it. 


986. In what way do you consider they could properly 
help ?—It is rather a difficult question to deal with. 
We thought that we might supervise the work and be 
the medium through which the public subscription was 
utilised, as is the case in Manchester, Bradford, and some 
other places. There, there are independent agencies 
for collecting the money, but it goes through the hands 
of the local authority more or less. 


981. The work has, in fact, behind it the guarantee 
of the local authority for its efficiency ?—Yes. 


982. At the same time the authority would probably 
be willing to place at the disposal of a well-managed 
voluntary agency such rooms and appliances as it could 
properly dc ?—Yes, as it could properly do. Of course 
with regard to Voluntary schools we have no power over 
them. We can only arrange with them. 


983. But you would not anticipate that there would 
be any difficulty found because a school was a Voluntary 
school ?—No, I should think not. 


984. Have you any means of judging how far the 


“parents themselves pay for the meals which are now 


provided in connection with the schools ?—I do not 
think we have. I think I say at one part of my precis 
that I think it may be taken that at present they do not 
contribute to any considerable extent. There is no 
organisation for getting at them, you see. The only 
way in which they contribute sometimes is by giving the 
children the halfpenny necessary to go in the middle 
of the day to Mr. Lee Jones’ place to get some soup. 


985. We understand from him that the theory of the 
association is that that power of obtaining a meal for 
a halfpenny is only to be exercised by those who are 
really in need ?—Yes, that is the theory. I do not see 
what check there is, 


986. In practice these depéis are probably open to 
anyone who produces a halfpenny ?—Yes, or the tally 
that is procured with a halfpenny. 


987. That tally may be bought by a parent, or given 
by a philanthropic person, or distributed by a teacher ? 
It may reach the child in many ways ?—Yes, in many 
ways; that is so. 


988. You mention as one of the means of obtaining 
money for free meals grants out of penny bank interest. 
Would you kindly explain to us how that source of revenue 
is derived ?—We have never had anything to do with 
it officially, but as I understand it, the trustees of these 
bank deposits at the different schools receive more interest 
than they have to pay as they cannot apportion interest 
on very small deposits. They keep their balance at 
a Savings Bank, on which there is more interest than 
they have to pay out again, and there is always a margin 
of interest in hand, and it is applied in that way. It 
never has been applied in Liverpool to any extent, but 
in Manchester it certainly has. During this last winter 
they voted about £200, I think, out of their Savings 
Bank accumulation. 


989. I have often noticed the appearance of this item 
in accounts ?—It means that there is more interest coming 
in than has to go out, and therefore there is an accumula- 
tion 

990. They pay only a limited interest ?—That is all. 
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99L. And they are anxious that the whole amount 
earned should be used for pnilanthropie objects ?—Yes, 
that is so. 


992, Have the Roman Catholics special organisation 
in Liverpool ?—Yes, they have. Of course, the Roman 
Catholics are very strong in Liverpool... Out of 160 
schools they have thirty-one. Probably there is no 
other place in the kingdom where they have such a 
large and strong body as they have in Liverpool. 


993. As a rule the children would be possibly better 
looked after in those schools than in other poor schools ? 
—Yes. ! should think so.. They are kept more in per- 
sonal touch by the Roman Catholics. Their parochial 
organisations are very complete, as a rule. ; 


$94. On the point as to what part teachers should 
be called upon to take in this provision of meals for 
the children, do you consider that the teachers can 
themselves discriminate between the children who 
require food and those who do not ?—Only very roughly, 
I should think. Some of them tell me that they can 
““ spot,”? as they say, a child who evidently has not had 
proper food when it comes to school, but it must be a 
very rough and ready process, and they have no organisa- 
tion for finding out the truth. That is where, I think, 
the local authority might usefully come in, because the’ 
local authority has under its control a very large number 
of school attendance officers, who could b2 put to follow 
up the truth of the statements made in the schools, 
whereas the teachers now have no means of doingit. As 
they say, ifa child is hungry they try to giveit something 
toeat, and thatis about as far as they go into the question. 


995. You do not think it would be fair to expect 
the teachers to do much more ?—I do not think it would. 
J do not see how they could. 


9£6. Would you suggest that there should be some 
further organisation besides the school attendance officer 
for following up cases of children in need of food ?— 
It might be useful to detail one or two officers to follow 
up specific cases; we rather thought of doing that to 
test it—that where we got a number of statements as to 
children in the schools in want of food w> should follow 
those up at once to see what the truth reslly was in a 
considerable number of cases, so that we might judge 
whether the need was as great as it was stated to be. 


997. Would you use for that purpose the managers 
of the schools, or would you call into being some special 
relief committee ?—It could be worked, I take it, under 
some committee of our own body, through an attendance 
officer, for instance, told off for the purpose. I do not 
think the managers would undertake it. Managers are 
often grumbling now at what they have to do in the 
schools. Jtis very often rather difficult to get managers, 


998. This is a philanthropic work which would 
appeal possibly to a different section of the community 
from. those who act as ordinary managers ?—Yes, it 
might. J do not know if you have taken any evidence 
as to what is done at Bradford. 


999. We are hoping to hear about Bradford soon. We 
have not yet had any evidence from there ?—I went 
rather carefully into what was done there. It seemed 
to me that that is what they have done at Bradford. 
There they had constituted a sort of philanthropic com- 
mittee who collect the funds and look after the cases 
They doitin conjunction with the education authority. 


1000. You are so far favourably impressed with the 
system in force at Bradford ?—Yes—on paper. I have 
not been there, I do not know more about it. 


1001. Do you think the school attendance officers can 
really know the needs of individual cases 7?—Yes, I think 
they do. They are very thorough in Liverpool. We 
have a great many of them. 


1002. Is not their knowledge generally confined to 
the irregular cases ?—Yes, I daresay that is so primarily. 
It generally is with regard to irregular cases that help 
is wanted. 


1003. Would their visits be resented by parents ?— 
Yes, by some parents no doubt. ‘The slack parent does 
not like to be looked after by anybody. 


1004. Are there Charity Organisation Committees in 
existence in Liverpool which might help in this work ?— 


Yes, there is a Charity Organisation, Society, and a very 
strong one, and they might, certainly help... 

1005. They have not so far taken up this particular 
side of work:?—Not to any extent. They have written 
a long letter to me, pointing out the difficulties which 
they feel ‘in regard to anything being done in that. 
way. They area body of very large experience. If 
it were any advantage I would put this letter in. 


1006. Please ?—I will send you a copy: It will show 
you exactly what they do. I think it rather a useful 
letter. 


1007. We can make it an exhibit?—Yes. (See 
Appendix.) ‘ 

1008. Have you any views as to whether if meals are 
provided for school children they should be provided at 
schools or elsewhere ?—Elsewhere, if possible, unless there 
is at the school a room which can be advantageously used 
for the purpose. In some cases there is. The teachers 
speak very strongly about the difficulty of feeding 
in class rooms, and I daresay there is difficulty. 


1009. There is untidyness, and there is also the im- 
possibility of a proper flushing of the school with fresh 
air ?—Yes, with regard to untidyness, if they give children, 
as they do in some schools, bread and treacle, you may 
imagine the condition of the desks afterwards. 


1010. Have you any opinion as to the propriety of ask- 
ing teachers to superintend the meals ?—I am rather 
against it, because the teachers work very hard indeed, 
and in Liverpool particularly they do a great deal of 
work outside of school hours with the children, in getting 
them interested in games, and in all kind of ways. I 
think it would be very unfair to put it on the teachers if 
we could possibly help it. 


1011, But. you find them always willing to help 
any good: work?—Yes, they are always willing. I 
happen to know that. in Sheffield it has been put upon 
the teachers. I.do not know whether. I am right in 
mentioning it—the teachers do it, but they find it a great 
burden, vA 

1012. Do you consider that if an agency is set on foot 
in Liverpool, it should be of a continuous type and should 
always be at hand to help ?—Yes, I do. One of the 
reasons why the present system is unsatisfactory is 
because of the intermittent character of it. For instance, 
in some of the Roman Catholic districts if there is an 
energetic priest there, he will stir himself and. collect 
funds and do all. that is necessary during one winter ; 
but then a new priest comes who is not so energetic 
and not so.in touch with the people and he does not 
trouble himself; then there are no meals and con- 
sequently the want is not met, 


1013. Any effort of this kind’ you think should be: 
sustained ?—Yes, it should be.. It should not be 
altogether dependent on persons, as it is now. 


1014. You say that the work has sometimes had to 
be discontinued for want of funds ?—Yes. 


1015. Has any strong appeal, properly backed and 
guaranteed, ever been made in Liverpool on this matter ? 
—No, no public appeal’ in my recollection. 

1016. Have you any opinion as to the likelihood of 
its success ?—I think it would succeed. There is a 
strong feeling against its falling on the rates; but on 
the other hand people feel that it is something that ought 
to be done, and I believe that there would be no lack 
of funds. 

1017. You consider it of the highest importance that 
if this work is done statistics should be available to show 
exactly what is spent and how the money.goes ?—Yes, — 
that is very important. At present one drawback 
is that there. is no reliable record of what the things 
cost. ey 
1018. Have you formed any opinion as to the cost 
at which a satisfactory meal could be provided ?—Yes. 
A meal could be provided at a 1d. per head, no doubt. 


1019. Would you be inclined to allow any parent to 
take advantage. of that meal upon payment of 1d. ?7— 
That is a difficult question ; I have not considered that ; 
I should not like to say. I do not see offhand why if the 
penny meets the cost of the meal they should not be 
entitled to do it; but there are many points to be 
considered. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


1020. So far have your investigations been concerned 
with those parents who are unable to pay the penny ?— 
Yes, that is so. 


1021. Have you any opin’on as to the relative advan- 
tage of breakfast and dinner if only one meal is to be 
provided ?—It seems to me certainly that the breakfast 
is the more rational meal to provide. They threshed 
that matter out very thoroughly in Birmingham, and are 
providing breakfasts. 


1022. We are going to hear Mr. Hookham this a‘ter- 
noon ?—They decided that breakfast was the right m2al, 
and that seems so to me. As I have pointed out in 
the notes which I have made, a child who has gone break- 
fastless to school is a very useless person all the morning 
from an educational point of view, when it is looking 
forward to its dinner. 


1023. At the same time a Continental child would not 
miss its breakfast at all; it is entirely dependent oa the 
midday meal. It is largely a question of habit, is it not ? 
—Yes, I suppose it is. 


1024. Then you say it is a remarkable fact that owing» 


to a natural feeling of pride, only those children ask for 
meals who cannot get them at home ?—Yes. I was very 
much surprised to hear that from the teachers ; but they 
were very emphatic upon it. I saw a dozen upon it, and 
they all agreed about that. It is rather important, be- 
cause it has been constantly urged against this system 
of meals that it would be taken advantage of by children 
who ought not to have the meal; but the teachers declare 
that it is not so. 


1025. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Would those teachers be 
from the better schools ?—No. I designedly had a dozen 
teachers from the very poorest schools in Liverpool. 


1026. (Dr. Parsons.) Would that statement refer to 
the free meals, or to the halfpenny meals ?—That refers 
to free meals. 


1027. (Miss Lawrence.) You said that there were 160 
schools in Liverpool ?—Yes. 


1028. And in only twenty-five of those is it found 
necessary to have any provision ?—Only twenty-five 
have made any prov:sion. 


1029. Have made any—I should rather put it ia that 
way. Are those twenty-five quite the poorcst 7?—Quite 
the poorest. 


1030. Would you wish to see that extended. Do you 
think that twenty-five is a small proportion of the 160 ? 
—) have not gone into that. Nothing has-been done in 
the others and therefore one would presume that nothing 
was considered to be needed. 


1031. Would it be a fair question to ask you whether 
it would depend upon the need of the school or the energy 
of the people connected with it ?—It would depend on 
both. The school might be in need, and if those in 
charge lad not the energy to get the thing up it would 
not be done. 


1032. Therefore we might suppose that at some of 
these schools it would be advisable ?—Yes, I should think 
that in more than the tweaty-five it would. 


1033.. But not a very large number ?—No, not a very 
large number. 


1034. In the cases where the managers provide or 
secure the funds, who organises it all? Does one indi- 
vidual manager do it ?—Yes, very often one individual 
manager, but more often it is thrown on the teachers. 
The teachers are really under the managers, and they feel 
that they have to do what the managers wish, and it is 
thrown on the teachers. Whether they like it or not they 
have to do it generally. 


1035. In that case do they employ a cook to cook in the 
school or do they have food sent in ?—Very often they 
have the food sent in, but in some cases the caretaker of 
the school prepares it. 

1036. In those cases does the education authority give 
facilities ?—They give negative facilities, if I may put it 
so. They do not put any difficulties in the way ; they do 
not ask about the gas and so on, or what is done, but they 
do not absolutely provide facilities. 

1037. Or utensils ?—No. 


1038. Not even a gas stove ?—No, I do not know of 
any case where they have provided a gas stove especially 
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for that purpose, but in a good many schools there is a gas 
stove for cookery demonstrations, and I think that is 
sometimes used. 


1039. Have you come across any cases in which the 
cookery classes have supplied this food ?—No, I think 
there is no such case. 


1040. Have you any opinion as to the advisability of 
those two branches being worked together ?—I should 
think that it is impossible. You see it is a very experi- 
mental or elementary kind of teaching of cookery to a 
small class. They would never be able to cope with it. 
Besides that, it is done at the wrong time of the day. I 
should not think it is practicable. 


1041. With regard to collections in the better class of 
elementary schools, are those started by the teachers ?— 
Yes. I fancy the teachers in some of the better schools 
have wanted to demonstrate practically the advantage 
of helping those in less favourable circumstances, and 
they have urged the children to help some poor school. 
They have selected a poor school and said ‘‘What we can 
can collect together we will give to that school.’’ Very 
often the children in the better class of school are taken 
down to to meet the poor children, and to see those whom 
they have helped, and are thus made to take an interest 
in them. 


1042. You have no rules against making collection; in 
the elementary schools ?—No, not for such a purpose. 


1043. Is there a great division in the matter of the class 
of children wih regard to their being well off or not ?— 
Yes, in Liverp dol there.is a very sharp line. For instance, 
we have large schools with the very poorest class of children 
who hardly ever come to school with boots and stockings 
on; and then in another part of Liverpool we have an 
elementary school which sends forty or fifty candidates 
for the Oxford examinations every year—it is as sharp as 
that. 


1044. There has never been any question of thesparents’ 
objection to these collections ?—No. I do not think the 
money comes so much from collections as from concerts, 
bazaars and entertainments. 


1045. I was using your word when I said “collections ’’? 
—In some cases it is so, but I think it is more general for 
them to make a united effort once a year. They do in 
some cases make collections certainly, but it is purely 
voluptary. 


1046. I see that out of the number of twenty-five 
there are only four council schools who have feeding 
arrangements ?—That is so. 


1047. But I suppose the class of children in those 
twenty-five schools are all about the same ?—Yes, ¢ll 
about the same. The Council schools are probably rathe: 
the better class. 


1048. On the whole you think there would be less 
need in them ?—I think so; because, you see, before 
the old School Board was established Liverpool was very 
well schooled in the old parish, and the old parish of 
Liverpool is the place where there is the greatest destitu- 
tion. During the whole of the thirty years of the School 
Board there has been no school built within the old parish 
of Liverpool. 


1049. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) With regard to the number 
of meals that you mention, there are 212,110 altogether, 
of which 156,000 odd are dinners. Mr. Lee Jcnes tolu 
us that he gave 200,000 dinners. Out of your total, 
what additional number of dinners do you think is really 
given. Is your total in addition to his 2C0,0C0, or does 
it incluce part of his 200,000 ?—No doubt partly, but 
certainly not wholly. His 200,000 is clearly not anything 
like monopolised by our schools. For instance, I believe 
that he sends over to Birkenhead. 


1050. (Chairman.) We understood frcm h'm that this 
figure was for Liverpcol only, and that it was made out 
by tallies and returns by the teachers sent to him ?—I do 
not want to dispute his figures. I know nothing about 
this. 


1051. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Does your return give any 
number of meals not given through him. Can you teil 
us at all. You said there were only eleven out of the 
twenty-five that were through him ?—Yes, I think that 
is so. My schedule will give it. 
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1052. The other fourteen schools will all be in addition 
to his ?—They will be in addition and will show 103,760 
dinners ovt of a total of 156,010. 


1053. Out of the thirty-five Roman Catholic schools, 
there are eleven in which meals are given; that leaves 
twenty-four where they are not given. Are those which 
are left the better class Roman Catholic schools. The 
Roman Catholic schools are generally the poorest, are 
they not ?—They generally are. Most of all the Roman 
Catholic schools are in pretty bad neighbourhoods. 


1054. Do you think that returns have been got from 
all of them ?—Yes, we are quite satisfied that we have 
got returns from them all. The Director of Education 
assured me that they had exhausted it and that I might 
take it that these were all. 


1055. So that with regard to the twenty-four schools, 
you suppose that they would find no need ?—I presume 
that that is so. 


1056. I suppose that the Roman Catholic population 
in Liverpool is largely a dock population ?—That is so ; 
it is the unskilled labour population to a large extent. 


1057. You say here: “Where meals are given, no 
systematic attempt is made to ascertain whether the 
parents could provide the meal.”. How is it possible to 
go into that. Do the teichers go into it at all, do you 
think ?—I do not think they do. They trust to the 
children very much. They seem to have, as I say in 
my paper, a very strong belief that a child will not ask 
for a meal unless it wants it, because it does not get ii 
at home. How far that is reliable I do not know. 


1058. I see you say that in two schools breakfast 
only is provided, and in one school breakfast as well 
as dinner ; and yet the total number of breakfasts seems 
very large. Does that 48,100 breakfasts apply only 
to those three schools ?—There are four schools. Of 
these one (St. Titus’) provides also dinners occasionally. 
The numbers are: St. Titus’, a Church of England School, 
600; Bishop Goss’s, 30,000; St. Barnard’s, 7,500; St. 
Thomas ard St. Williams’, 10,000. That makes it up to 
48,100. 


1059. Is Bishop Goss’s one thet gives breakfasts only ? 
— Yes, breakfasts only. 


1060. I visited Bishop Goss’s when I was in Liverpool, 
when I saw you. They told me they were only giving 
breakfasts, kut they said at the same time thav Mr. Lee 
Jones gave them some dinner tickets ; so 1 suppose they 
were sending children to the Food and Betterment Asso- 
ciation. Would that account for this in any way? 
It might. 


1061. Ihave it down that they got about thirty tickets 
a week. It is not alarge number, but it partly shows 
how it might be worked ?—It might be so. Certainly 
there is nothing here about dinners. 


1062. With regard to Bishop Goss’s school there are no 
dinners, according to your return ?— No dinners. It is 
their own return. 


1063. I understood that meals were distributed by 
the sisters of St. Vincent ?—Yes, the’sisters prepare 
the meals and the distribution is made aiter investigation. 


1064. These would be outside of that altogether ?— 
Yes, they must be so. There is no organisation. J 
suppose the distribution is just to a few children. 


1065. In the four cases where you speak of tetter 
dinners, I suppose they are not under the Food and 
Betterment Association ?—- At St. James’s, Toxteth, 
they supply soup, bread, and hot-pot. It is supplied 
by the ladies’ committee, quite independently of the 
Food and Betterment Association. In the case of St. 
Titus, the food is provided by the teachers and donations. 
At St. Francis Xavier’s they give them soup, rice, meat, 
milk and vegetakles. That is given by the sisters. At 
St. Patrick’s, where they only give jam and currant 
bread extra, they are supplied ty the ood and 
Betterment Association. Wherever it is more than soup 
and read it is not under the?Food and Betterment 
Association apparently. 


1066. Some of the meals that you have mentioned 
would cost more than a peifny ?—I should think so. 
{ suppose that you did not have time, when you were in 
Liverpool, to go to see the organization in Oliver Street. 


EVIDENCE : 


1067. No, I have never keen there ?—I¢t is an inde- 
pendent organisation which an old woman started in 
Liverpool, which, I am told, she has worked up to large 
proportions. The children stream in there in the middle 
of the day. She does not know in the least where they come 
from. She gives them a very good meal of meat and vege- 
talles fora penny each. They have the meal and go away. 


1068. There is no selection ?—There is no selection 
whatever. She makes her living out of it. She gives: 
a very good meal for the penny. : 


1069. How many does she accommodate ?—Fifty 
or sixty aday. She goes on until there is nothing more 
to sell, and she tells the unfortunate children who come 
late: “‘ There is nothing more for you; wait’ until to- 
morrow.” 


1070. (Dr. Parsons.) It is on a commercial basis ?— 
Quite ; she makes it pay. 


1071. These children are entirely apart from those 
of whom we have been speaking ?—Altogether. She 


never asks where they come from or who they are. 


1072., (Miss Lawrence.) Itisjust like any other catering 
shop ?— Quite. 


1073. Do the children get the pennies given to them 
ky philanthropic people ?—Presumably so, or at home.. 
She does not know. The child pays the penny, gets its 
meal and goes away, and she knows nothing more. s¢ 


1074. (Dr. Parsons.) Sometimes the schools have to be 
closed on account of the prevalence of infectious disease. 
What about the dinners of those children who ordinarily 
would be fed at school ?—J am afraid that they go short 
then of their dinner, as well as of their education, where 
the dinner is provided at school. Jvuis just the same as in 
the holidays. There is no provision for bolidays. 


1075. (Mr. Walrond.) Were the 126,000 dinners in 
the schedule all given at the schools ?—No. In eighteen. 
cases they are given at the schools, in five at other 
premises and in two at the Food and Betterment 
head quarters. ; 


1076. Would “ other premises ’’ be the centres where 
food can be procured such as Mr. Lee Jones referred 
to ?—-Do you mean centres of his own ? 


1077. Yes ?—No, I think not. I think that in only 
two cases the children are systematically sent to the 
depots. In the other five cases they are sent to mission 
rooms or coco rooms. 


1078. The centres he says are established as near to a 
school as possible. They would not be included in your 
return, and there might be a very large number of dinners 
given at those centres ?—Yes, that may be so. If a 
child .brought its halfpenny from home and went to 
Mr. Lee Jones’ depét, nobody would have any check on 
it at all, and that is where the discrepancy is, I think. 


1079. (Chairman.) We understood from him that the 
centres that he mentioned were all recognised and in 
connection with the schools, and therefore they ought, 
presumably, to be on your return ?—Yes. JI cannot make 
his figures tally. I will look into that. 


1080. Have you anything to add on these points before 
we go to the question of Medical Irspection?—No. 
We had yesterday a rather interesting interview with 
the guardians of Liverpool as to the Local Government 
Board circular. I suppose that that is outside of your 
scope 

1081. Not exactly. Authorities working under that 
order may utilise voluntary agencies as is speci- 
fically mentioned ?—A deputation from the Education 
Committee went at the request of the guardians to confer 
with them on this c:rcular. We went into the matter 
pretty fully, with the result that they are unanimously of 
opinion that it would be very undesirable for them to be 
called upon to carry out that circular at all. They think 
that the agencics being voluntary they ought not to be 
brought into it at all, as it would result in disfranchising 
a great number cf people, and that it is not the right 
thing to be thrown upon them or upon the rates. We 
decided to confer upon that view in order to decide whether 
or not we would put them into motion, because nothing 
ean be done unless we do put them into motion. I think ~ 
the feeling rather is that that scheme is not a very workable — 
one. 
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108% It will be valuable to us to have that statement, 
but I think we will not carry the matter further this 
morning. Then in respect of the medical inspection of 
children in public elementary schools, you have kindly 
given us a short account of what is now done in Liverpool. 
We understand that there is at present no school medical 
officer as such ?—No. 


1083. I think that we might put this or the notes 7— 
Yea, 
The following document was handed in :— 


Board of Education. 


CoMMITTEE ON Merpicau INspEecTION AND THE FEEDING 
OF CHILDREN OF PuBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Medical Inspection. 
A. Staff. 


1, The Liverpool School Board have, from time 
to time, had before them a suggestion as to the 
advisability of appointing a school medical officer, but so 
far they have not come to any definite decision in the 
matter. ‘The only medical officer who comes into touch 
with the schools is the Public Medical Officer for Health 
for Liverpool, and he confines his work almost entirely to 
the supervision of the sanitary condition of the school 
buildings, and the supervision of infectious diseases 
reported to him as mentioned below. 


2. The Liverpool Queen Victoria District Nursing 
Association have, for some years as an experiment, pro- 
vided nurses to visit several of the elementary schools 
situated in the poorer neighbourhoods. For the past 
four years two nurses have been almost entircly engaged 
upon this work, whilst two district nurses have devoted 
part of their time to such visitation. 


During the last year twenty-one schools were attended 
by the nurses, some two or three visits a week being 
made to cach school. The nurses attend during school 
hours and examine all scholars brought to them by the 
teachers, 


The nature of the ailments requiring attention are 
mainly affections of the eyes and ears, skin diseases, 
dirty heads, gathered fingers, glass or splinters in the feet, 
bad heels and toes. 


As to the extent of the work undertaken by the nurses 
it may be mentioned that, during the visits made last 
year, 55,673 cases passed through their hands requiring 
dressing or some special attention. The total number 
of cases dealt with weekly may be put down as from 1,300 
to 1,400, making a yearly total of 55,000 to 57,000 cases. 


The effect on the children themselves is very pro- 
nounced. They seem to enjoy coming out to the nurse, 
and are sometimes accompanied by friends who are 
not inneed of treatment. The speedy improvement, e.., 
in the matter of heads, is a notable feature. This very 
satisfactory result is largely aided by the sympathetic 
co-operation of the teachers, in addition to the tact and 
skill of the nurse. The nurses carrying on the work are 
spoken of in the warmest terms by the teachers, who 
select the children for treatment, and in many other ways 
emphasise the value of the work. The managers, too, in 
many instances, have shown very practical sympathy 
and approval. 


The effect on attendance is also distinct; it is stated 
that in some cases a falling off in average is prevented, 
and in others an actual increase has been noted. In 
Widnes the improvement is officially stated to amount 
to 2 per cent., directly traceable to the nurses’ work. 


| The attitude of the parents is almost invariably sym- 
pathetic. 


It is estimated that the number of schools probably 
needing assistance in this way to a greater or less extent is 
approximately eighty—that is about four times the number 
at present assisted, involving an outlay of something like 
£260 in salaries, cost of dressing materials, ete. 


B. Organisation. 


With a view to the prevention of the spread of in- 
fectious disease, arrangements have been made and have 
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been in operation for quite fifteen years, by which the 
head teachers of the school and the school attendance 
officers forward to the Medical Officer of Health, on a 
postcard supplied for the purpose, particulars of any case 
of infectious disease brought under their notice. The 
case is then carefully watched by the staff of the Medical 
Offcer’s department, and when the sickness has dis- 
nppesred notification is given hy the Medical Officer, 
through the school attendance officer, to the head teacher 
as to when the child and children of the same family may 
be re-admitted to the school (see sample forms marked A). 


This arrangement is found to work most satisfactorily 
and to be of great help to the Medica) Ofticer of Health 
in preventing the spread of infectious disease. 


Medical Officer for Epileptic and Defective Children. 


For the purposes of carrying out the provisions of the 
Blind and Deaf Children Act, the Education Committee 
have in their employ a Medical Officer appointed specially 
to examine and report on all cases af children said to be 
physically or mentally defective, and thought to be eligible 
for admission to the special schools for mentally and 
physically defective children. He also carries on private- 
practice. 


Closing of Schools on Account of Infectious Diseases. | 


The staff of the Sanitary Department, which is under™ 


the direc‘ion of the Medical Officer of Health are required 
to visit per-odically the public elementary schools for the 
purpose of ascertaining the number of children said to be 
absent from scbool on account of infectious disease, and 


it has been the practice, during the past two years, for the-- 


Medical Officer of Health, once the number of absentees 
on account of infectious disease is said to have exceeded’ 
25 per cent. of those in average attendance, to suggest 
to the Education Committee the advisablity of closing the: 
school or department affected, for a period of twenty-one~ 
days. 


During the time the school is discontinued, arrange~ 
ments are made for thoroughly disinfecting the school 
premises, and for the windows and ventilators to be kept 
open during the greater part of the time. 


In the course of the two years referred to the Medical 
Officer has found it necessary to recommend the Educa- 
tion Committee to close something like eighty departments 
in each year, whilst the whole of the infants’ departments 
throughout the city were closed for three weeks in June, 
1904. 


Testing of Hyesight. 


In Mareh, 1896, the late School Board had under~ 


consideration areport prepared by Mr. Robert J. Hamilton 
(copy of which accompanies this memo) as to the eyesight 
of the scholars attending several of the Board Schools, 
and as a result of this report a scheme was introduced by 
which the head teachers of all the schools were required 
to arrange for the eyesight of all the scholars to be tested 


(a) On passing from Standard 2; and (b) when. 
in standards 3 and 4 once in every six months. 


In all cases where the eyesight is found to be defective 
it is the duty of the teacher to notify the parent or- 
guardian of the fact on a form prepared for the purpose. 
(see form marked B). 


The accompanying return showing the results of such: 
examinations during the last three years of the School 
Board affords some useful and interesting information. 
For instance, in the report for the last completed year, 
it was found that out of the 13,116 children examined, 
1,514 were more or less defective in both eyes, and.a 
further 1,090 in one. The number of cases in which to the 
knowledge of the teachers, the parents took action after 
being notified of the defect in their children’s sight wai 
513. 


The scheme for the examination of the eyesight of 
school children has been extended by the Education 
Committee to all the Elementary Schools throughout the 
city, and is found to produce most beneficial results. 


Mr. F. J. 
Leslie. 


30 May 1905. 
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INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


1084. You have had considerable experience in Liver- 
pool of the work done by the Queen’s nurses ?—Yes, we 
have. 


1085.. And your experience has been wholly favour- 
able ?—Wholly favourable. It is exceedingly satis- 
factory. We are now considering a scheme by which 
the nurses should bscome more in our service, and under 
our control, but still should be supplied by the Queen’s 
Nursing Association. There are some legal difficulties 
in the way which we have not solved yet. 


1086. What has your arrangement hitherto been ? 
Have you paid the association for supplying nurses ?— 
Not at all. They have done it all voluntarily. 

1087. There has been no payment at all so far ?—No. 

1088. I understand that there are certain technical 
difficulties in the way of contracting with the association 
to supply the services of nurses ?—Yes, that is so. 

1089. But by some means or other 
to utilise them. 

1090. The effect of the visits of the nurses has been 
wholly for good ?—Yes, remarkably so. 

1091. Has there been no difficulty with parents ?— 
No, there has not. 

1092. Not a single case of a parent objecting ?—I am 
told that is so. 

1092. Although 55,000 to 57,000 cases have been 
dealt with yearly ?—Yes. It is very surprising that 
there. has not been a case of a parent objecting, but I 
understand it is so. 


you fully hope 


1094. Have you any proposals before your committee 
for appointing a School Medical Officer ?—None at all at 
the present time. We have a particularly efficient Public 
Medical Officer who considers that there is no limit to his 
energies. He does so much, and we have let him do it. 


1095. He is not able presumably to pay systematic 
visits to the separate schools ?—No. You see he has a 
system of this sort. First of all there is a postcard 
addressed to him which is to be sent in case of any in- 
fectious disease in the school. He, thereupon, sends out 
a note to the school to say that so and so must not attend 
school. He sends out another note to say that if there 
has been no sickness during the last fortnight the following 
children may attend school. We send that on to the 
particular school stating, ‘‘ We have the authority of the 
Medical Officer for Health for saying that you may now 
re-admit the following children to your school.’» So that 
you see the whole thing is very systematic. 


1096. You have no system of medical examination 
of children who are absent from school from sickness 
other than infectious sickness ?—We have, in this way ; 
we have an arrangement with six public dispensaries in 
Liverpool. We pay the medical officers there a small 
sum per annum. We pay them about ten guineas each, 
and we accept their certificates with regard to the reason 
for childrens’ absence. If a child wants to be excused 
on account of illness its parents take it to the local dis- 
pensary, and the officer there sends us his certificate, 
which is a very convenient way of dealing with it. 


1097. Yes. That is a very important matter. There 
has been no attempt to ascertain by medical inspection 
what children are ill-nourished ?—No. The only thing 
with which there has been a systematic attempt to deal, I 
think, is the eyesight. 

1098. That you have mentioned in your proof ?—Yes. 


1099. Is the testing in the first instance carried out by 
the teachers themselves ?—Now it is. 


1100. Under directions given by Dr. Hamiltcn ?— 
By Dr. Hamilton, who is in private practice. Some 
years ago he was asked by the School Board to give a 
address to teachers explaining all about the eye, and 
how it had to be dealt with. I will hand you a copy of his 
address. The teachers now send to the parent this form, 
which I will hand in, if they see anything wrong with the 
child’s eye. The improvement has been very great. 

1101. That system is at present in force in Liverpool ?— 
Yes, it is in force in Liverpool. 


1102. At present you have not before you any proposal 
to enlarge what is now done in this direction ?—We have 
not that before us. 
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1103. (Miss Lawrence.) With reference to the form 
which is sent by the teacher to the parent with reference 
to the eye-testing, has it been generally found that the 
parents have taken their children to a medical authority on 
receiving that, broadly speaking ?—Yes; they have 
pretty well followed it up. It has been found that 
many of the parents take an interest in the matter, 
and follow it up. 


1104. (Chairman.) Have you any organisation in 
Liverpool for providing such things as spectacles ?—No, 
I do not think we have. Ido not know of it if there is 
one. There is such a lot of organisations in Liverpool 
that it is difficult to keep in touch with them. 


1105. I understand that one of the great difficulties 
with regard to examination is that no good follows because 
there are no spectacles forthcoming ?—Yes. I do not 
think there is any association, but I would not like to say 
there is none. 


1106. (Dr. Parsons). With regard to the eye testing 
arrangements, do these figares refer only to errors of re- 
fraction, or do they include also other matters in connec- 
tion with the eye, such as ophthalmia and stye and so 
on ?—Yes, they do. 

1107. I notice that the number of instances in which 
action has been taken in respect of cases found defective is 
small. It is only about one-fifth of the whole ?—Yes. 


1108. Unless we can assume that the majority of the 
cases in which action was not taken by the parents were 
case3 of a trivial kind which would get well by themselves, 
it does not look as if much benefit resulted from examina- 
tion ?—There is a considerable number of cases in which 
action has been taken, but I quite agree that it would be 
better if it could be followed up more than it is, and if the 
parents could be made to do something. Of course we 
have no power over the parents in that respect, and some 
of them are in that respect shockingly careless. 


1109. Do the nurses do anything beyond examining 
the children. Do they undertake dressing for minor 
ailments, and so on ?—Yes, certainly. 


1110. It might require repeated visits in the case of one 
child ?—Yes it might. 

1111. So that the number of cases dealt with weekly, 
the 1,300 to 1,400, does not necessarily mean so many 
separate children ?—I thinkitdoes. It means that a case 
isachild. It does not say that there were that number of 
visits, but during the visits made 55,000 cases passed 
through their hands. 


1112. Cases requiring dressing or some special atten- 
tion ?—Yes. 

1113. But each child that required dressing might 
require it several times ?—That is so, but it would not 
reappear as a fresh case. 


1114. In what way has an increase of attendance been 
brought about by the visits of the nurses ?—By the fact of 
the children not staying away from school. These slight 
cases have been taken early and not made the excuse for 
staying away from school. For instance if a splinter in 
the foot is not attended to, it soon becomes very much 
worse. 

1115. (Chairman.) The attention of the nurses would 
probably be rather a reason on the part of the parents for 
sending the children to school ?—Quite so. The foot 
could b2 attended to, whereas if it were not attended to the 
child would very soon be unable to walk, and would have 
to go to a dispensary, and stay away from school in con- 
sequence. 

1116. (Dr. Parsons.) Bat still it is a little bit 
hypothetical ?—The teachers are quite clear about it. 


1117. That at least 2 per cent. of the children would not 
have come to school if it had not been for the work of the 
nurses ?—Yes, that is what they say. That statement 
is with regard to Widnes, not Liverpool. 

1118..(Chairman.) Widnes is not under your authority ? 
—No, itisnot; but it is not far from us. 


1119. (Dr. Parsons.) This only applies to 21 schools ?— 
Yes. ; 

1120. Do you think that it would be useful if it applied 
to a much larger number ?—We are quite clear about that. 
Weare very anxious to apply it. 


Mr. F. J. 
Leslee. 


i 


30 May 1905. 


Mr. F. J. 
Leslie. 


30 May 1905. 





Wr. G. 
Hookham. 





30 May 1905. 
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1121. To every school ?—To every school needing it. 

1122. Do you think that the 160 would need it ?—No, 
Idonotthinkso. There are lots of schools witha class of 
children where the parent would see that every care was 
taken of the child, without throwing it on the school 
authorities. 

1123. No special examination of children is made with 
reference to their general physical development ?—Not so 
far. Nothing has been done in Liverpool of that sort. 

1124. Only with regard to specific ailments ?—That is 
all, 

1125. (Mr. Walrond.) Is there anything done in the 
way of the periodical testing of the eyesight of children 
by the teachers with test cards ?—Yes. 


1126. You remember that the old Education Depart- 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


ment about twelve years ago sent out a number of test 
cards, and got in the results, and Mr. Brudenell Carter 
made a report on some London schools, which was 
published ?—This is the card which was sent out to the 
Liverpool schools. It is recommended by Dr. Hamilton 
in his address, and that is what they work upon. 


1127. When a child enters the school is he tested in 
that way ?—I cannot say whether the teachers test them 
or not, or whether they take them periodically. 

1128. Butitis a general system ?—It is a general system 
in very constant use right through the schools. 


1129. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add to that ? 
—No, I do not think so. 


1130. (Chatrman.) We are much obliged to you for 
your evidence. 


Mr. Grorce Hooxuam, called; and Examined. 


1131. (Chairman.) You have for some time at your 
own expense generously provided breakfasts for school- 
children in Birmingham ?—I have provided breakfasts. 


1132. For how long has this system been continued ? 
—-For just five years altogether at the present date. Dur- 
ing the first six months it was done experimentally at 
one school only just to try the method. It was then 
extended to eleven schools, and about two years after- 
wards to fourteen altogether of the poorest in Birmingham. 
That is the full number for about four years. 


1133. Has it been fourteen for four years ?—One 
was added a little more recently. It has been thirteen 
for about four years, and fourteen for about a year. 


1134. On what principle have the schools been selected ? 
—As the poorest. 


1135. Are Voluntary schools included or only Council 
schools ?—Yes, two voluntary schools, both Roman 
Catholics, are included amongst the fourteen poorest. 


1136. You have personally superintended the system 
yourself ?—_Yes. 

1137. Without any staff ?—Yes, without any staff 
except those I have alluded to in my article in the 
National Review on Free Meals for underfed Children. 
One of my clerks has helped, and one foreman, and one 
porter. 


1138. Has there been any official recognition of your 
work by the local education authority ?—No, they do 
not officially know of it. I have never informed them. 
As a matter of fact the Chairman of the Committee has 
always known of it, and a few others who could not help 
knowing of it. 

1139. The Committee have given you facilities for 
carrying out your work ?—Certainly. 


1140. Would you indicate the nature of those facilities ? 
—They have allowed me to use the school rooms and 
on dark days in winter gas without charge for lighting, 
the cooking being done elsewhere. 

i141. Would you describe to us the nature of the 


breakfasts which are given by you ?—The diet was 
arranged in consultation with a medical friend who is 


-an authority on the subject, and it consists of a cup of 


hot cocoa, made from Fry’s Essence of Cocoa, half a 
pint of sterilized skimmed milk, and sugar. The solid 


food consisting of five ounces of bread known in the 


trade as “seconds,” the bread being cut into two slices, 
each about three-quarters of an inch thick, one spread 
with butter the other with jam. A rather smaller quantity 
is given to some of the smallest children. 


1142. It is found that this diet is relished by the 
children ?—Very much indeed, and the cocoaparticularly. 


1143. In what manner are the breakfasts served ?— 
The bread is delivered direct from the flour-mills, and the 
butter and jam from other centres, in each case in pro- 
portion to the numbers fixed for each school. The cocoa 
is made at the depét of the milk merchant, who in the last 
heating of the milk for sterilization adds the cocoa essence 
and the sugar with which he has been previously provided, 
He supples the cocoa thus madw“at the ordinary price of 
sterilized milk. 


1144. The cocoa comes from the one centre to every 
school ?—Yes, from the one centre to every school. 


1145. How is it transported ?—A hoy is sent from each 
school with a tin can mounted on a perambulator. These 
boys receive 2d. or 3d. per journey according to its length. 


1146. The boys being boys in the school which is being 
supplied ?—Yes, boys belonging to the school supplied. 


1147. What part does the caretaker in the school take ? 
—At each school the caretaker, generaliy assisted by 
his wife, receives the provisions, cuts and spreads the 
bread with butter and jam, and deals out the breakfast, 
afterwards washing up the cups and cans. For this an 
average payment of ls. a day, or 5s. a week is made. 


1148. That applies to every 
—yYes. , 


1149. Not to Saturdays or Sundays ?.—No. 


1150. Do the children take their breakfast standing, or 
in what way do they take it ?—They sit comfortably 
to their meal. My medical friend strongly insisted they 
ought to do so. The medical authority who has assisted 
me is Dr. Robert M. Simon, of Birmingham, who is Medical 
Inspector under the Educational Committee. He has 
assisted me from the beginning with regard to the break- 
fasts. 


1151. Are the meals served at the school ?—Yes, at the 
school. 


school day in the week? — 


1152. In every case ?—Yes, in every case at the school. 


1153. Has that been found to lead to any inconvenience ? 
—Not in the least. I have never heard the slightest 
complaint either from the school teachers or from the 
Education Committee. 


1154. Would there generally be an empty room for 
the special purpose 7—No, not as a rule. In one or two 
schools it is so, but not as a rule. 


1155. Are the teachers usually present at the time of 
the breakfast ?—In the earlier time they were generally 
present, but the thing has become so automatic now that 
they are only occasionally present. If they think that 
there is any reason for them to go they go. 


1156. The main responsibility for superintending the 
meal would rest with the caretaker ?—I always look to 
the head master and mistress to overlook the caretaker, 
and see that the caretaker does the work for which he is 
paid; but from day to day the responsibility is with the 
caretaker. The final responsibility is with the school- 
master or schoolmistress who kindly undertakes that 
responsibility. 

1157. Do the teachers play a very important part in 
your scheme ?—The most important part. It rests with 
them in the first instance to report the numbers requiring 
the meal in each school, to select the recipients from day 
to day, to give out the tickets, to test the quality of the 
food, to make complaints if necessary and generally to 
superintend. All this they perform in the best possible 
manner. 

1158. Do you consider that it is possible for teachers to 
discriminate satisfactorily between the children who 
should and the children who should not receive break- 
fasts ?—As a rule they can distinguish very perfectly, but 
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there are some cases where they are liable to be deceived ; 1178. Your experience shows that you can provide Ar, G, 
and then they get evidence volunteered by the other a child in Birmingham throughout the year with a good Hookham. 


children. It is to be understood that there is not a super- 
fluity of breakfasts given—never quite as many as there 
are applicants, and if a child gets a breakfast whose father 
is in work some other child who does not get a breakfast 
and whose father is out of work is always ready to inform 
the teacher. 


1159. It is known to the children that the meals are 
limited in number ?—Yes, because they often have to go 
without in consequence, or occasionally at any rate. 


1160. As a matter of practice you do not go behind 
the decision of the teacher in the matter of an individual 
child ?—No, I do not. I take that as final. I think 
that between the teachers and the children I get the most 
perfect information on the point. 


1161. Over what period of the year does the supply 
of breakfasts extend ?—Over the whole school year, but 
there are about twice as many in winter as in summer. 


1162. Do you attach importance to the continuance 
of the system throughout the year ?—I think there is 
just as much necessity for the smaller number in summer 
as for the larger number in winter. 


1163. Is care taken to see that a child who is in need 
receives the food continuously from day to day ?— Yes. 


1164. You would very much deprecate the giving of 
a breakfast on alternate days ?—Yes. I think that we 
should get nothing like such good results. I have answers 
on the subject from the head teachers in the various 
schools, and several of them say that the good efiects 
are only apparent when the children have had meals from 
day to day. 

1165. Is any record kept to show what children receive 
the breakfasts and on what days ?—No, not of the indi- 
vidual children; only the total number. 

1166. You feel that the teachers as a matter of fact do 
carry out your wishes in that way ?—Yes, I am quite 
sure they do. I am continually talking to the teachers 


and testing them, and I am entirely satisfied with their 


conduct of the buisness. 


1167. But would it not be weil, nevertheless, that an 
individual record should be kept ?—It might be for some 
purposes, but I have no purpose for such a record. I can 
see that it might have a use. 


1168. Can you tell us how many meals were provided 
during the last complete year ?—About 320,000. 


1169. Representing about how many children per 
day ?—About 1,600 or 1,700 in the winter, gradually 
coming down to about 900 in the summer. 


1170. Nine hundred would be about your minimum 
in the slackest time ?— Yes; 800 or 900 would be about 
the minimum in the slackest time. 


1171. I think that your figures give an average of 
1,400 to 1,500 daily ?—Yes, I think about 1,400. 


1172. Would you tell us what the cost of the provision 
comes to. Figures are very useful on this point ?— 
Would you like it in detail under the head of the various 
articles of diet or the total. 


1173. I think that the total would be enovgh for our 
purposes now ?—In food about nine-tenths of a penny 
per head and including all costs about one and one-tenth 
of a penny per head per meal. 


1174. What would be the comparative cost of the 
food and all other expenses. For every hundred pounds 
spent, how much would go to providing the food. ?—The 
net expenses would be about 16 per cent., and of that 
10 per cent. goes for the payment of caretakers that 
I have spoken of before. It is only 6 per cent. otherwise. 


1175. You also supply the plant necessary ?— Yes. 
That is of a very simple description. The initial cost 
of that is about one shilling per head. 

1176. That is to say that if sixty children are going 
to receive breakfasts you lay out about £3 on the necessary 
plant ?—That is so and that is kept in repair at a cost 
of about 15 per cent. of the original capital sum. 


1177. You would therefore put the cost per child 
per year at what. ?—It works out to a trifle over 20s. 
per head. 
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breakfast for about £1 ?—Yes; for the school year of af May, 1905, 


220 days. 
1179. I understand that you consider a breakfast a 
more important meal for a child than a dinner ?— Yes. 


1180. Would you kindly give us your reasons for that ? 
—My reasons are chiefly gathered from answers to ques- 
tions whch I have sent round to head masters and mis- 
tresses (thirty-seven in all) in charge of the schools where 
these breakfasts are given. One question asked was, 
‘‘ Tf only one free meal were given would you as a teacher 
prefer that meal to be breakfast or dinner.” With the 
exception of two only, and these speak doubtfully, all 
are unanimous and emphatic in favour of breakfast. 
Many good reasons are given of which I may quote 
three. (1) That otherwise the children would get 
nothing to eat from tea-time over-night till dinner-time 
next day—about seventzen hours. (2) That the parents 
living literally from hand to mouth often earn enough 
during the morning to provide some sort of dinner, 
(3) That all the heaviest school work is done in the 
morning. 


1181. I understand that there is in Birmingham a 
system of providing free dinners for school children ?— 
Yes. 


1182. The returns which I have before me for last 
year show that close upon 250,000 free dinners were given 
during the past year ?—Yes. 


1183. Would those dinners as a rule be given to the 
same children who receive the free breakfasts ?—Yes. 
So far as concerns the schools where free breakfasts are 
given. The free dinners cover a much larger number 
of schools than the free _ breakfasts. 


1184. The dinners are not confined to anything 
the same extent that the breakfasts are as regards school ? 
—No. 


1185. It appears from the dinner report that they 
are able to provide a free dinner for less than a halfpenny ? 
—For less than a farthing. 


1186. That is the cost price of the food only ?—The- 
food only is one-fifth of a penny. 


1187. Including all costs the returns shew, and the 
evidence of Dr. Airy before the Physical Degeneration 
Committee showed that the ultimate cost price of the 
dinner is less than a halfpenny ?—That isso. [remember 
the report. 


1188. Have you any remarks to make upon that ?—I 
think that with the small funds at their disposal they 
do the very best possible with them in spreading it very 
thinly over a large number of children; but I cannot 
think that the meal is an adequate meal. It is purely 
vegetable. It is a matter of opinion whether that con- 
stitutes an adequate meal or not for children living in 
courts and alleys, but it is as a matter of fact purely 
vegetable. 


1189. Have you formed any opinion as to the number: 
of children in Birmingham who require free meals or 
assisted meals ?—I have done more than form an opinion. 
I have had a census taken of the schools. In December 
1903 I issued a circular to the head teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools, asking how many children each estimated to be 
underfed and in need of a free breakfast in his or her 
department in winter. Answers were received from 266 
out of 268, and the total figure arrived at was 6,012 out 
of a population of about 550,000. 


1190. And out of an attendance at school of how 
many, can you give us the figure ?—I cannot tell you the 
attendance, but from a number on the register of 96,000. 


1191. The number on the register is quite enough for 
the purpose ?—That is in winter. The average would 
be about 4,500, taking summer and winter. 


1192. Is that average obtained on the analogy of your 
breakfast supply ?—Yes. It is the mean between the 
two extremes. 


1193. You are personally satisfied that 4,500 on an 
average would require to be either fed free, or assisted 
in their feeding ?—Yes. I think that is practically 
demonstrated. 
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1194. That would require in Birmingham a sum of 
about £4,500 on the figures that you have given ?—Yes. 


1195. Do you consider that if an appeal were made to 
the people of Birmingham by duly constituted responsible 
persons, there would be any difficulty in collecting that 
sum ?—I think there would be more than difficulty ; 
I think there would be an impossibility. As a subscriber 
I have seen the last published accounts of the Birmingham 
Free Dinners Association. This charity has been in 
operation for from fifteen to twenty years and has had 
amongst its officers and on its committee and subscrip- 
tion list some of the most influential people in the district. 
lts total list of subscriptions and donations is under 
£300 per annum and even this includes £75 contributed 
by the teachers in the council schools. To raise a sum 
of from £4,000 to £5,000 a year by these means seems to 
me quite hopeless. 


1196. I understand that so far no very vigorous effort 
has been made in this direction in Birmingham ?—I do 
not think T agree. I think that the Free Dinners Associa- 
tion has made a vigorous effort to get funds, in fact it is 
within my knowledge that great effcris Lave been made. 


1197. So far as you know you think that their present 
accounts show all that is likely to be obtained ?—I will 
not say all that is likely to b2 obtained. The subject 
has recently become one of much more popular interest, 
and I think a good deal more could have been done 
betore the is ue of the Local Goveram:nt Board Order; 
but to multiply it by ten or fifteen I think quite 
impossible. It might perhaps hare been doubled. 


1198, You are aware that as a committee that we are 
only concerned with the voluntary provision of meals ?— 
Yes, I am. 


1199. Can you make any suggestions for better organisa- 
tion in the City of Birmingham in this direction. For 
instance, what part could the local authority take which 
they do not take now ?—So far from thinking that there 
will be any improvement or extension of the present 
free meals system in Birmingham I think that the recent 
order of the Local Government Board will probably destroy 
the charitable organisations. It is against nature for any- 
one to subscribe money in relief of the rates, and I think 
that within quite a short time the charitable effort will 
be destroyed. There can reilly be little doubt about 
this. 

1200. Have any steps, to your knowledge, yet been 
taken in Birmingham towards putting into operation 
the Local Government Board order ?—Yes. 1 have 
What 
they have done has been to appoint a sub-committee of 
the Birmingham guardians to meet sub-committees of the 
Aston and King’s Norton guardians, whose territory 
really almost overlaps. There is an in and out boundary. 
They are to report to their respective boards of guardians 
and they have asked me to meet them and talk the 
matter over. That is as far as I know. 


1201. That is as far as, up to the present, the matter 


thas gone ?—Yes. They have not had a meeting. I 
~expect to hear of a meeting next week. 


1202. (Miss Lawrence.) Is this breakfast served 
‘in a class-room of a school as arule ?—As a rule it is served 
in a class-room, but sometimes the Free Dinners Associa- 
tion have rigged up a sort of room which is not a class- 
room. It is just under cover, and that is all. 


1203. In the playground ?—Yes in the playground. 
As a-rule in cold weather they have it inside in a class- 
room. 


1204, At what time do they have it, as a rule ?—There 
are two breakfasts. The first is at a quarter past eight, 
and, I think, the second at half past ; at any rate, that is 
about the time. 


1205. Have you had any complaints from the teachers 
or any as to its affecting the work in the class-room 
afterwards, if meals are served there ?—Never, not the 
slightest. 


1206. There has been no trouble with regard to cleaning 


#5 the room afterwards ?—No there has been no trouble at 
all. 


1207. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.\,Do you think that the 
census you took of the nuniber of children was really 
a fairly accurate one ?—I think that it was fairly accurate. 
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It is just possible that some teachers may have asked 
for more than was absolutely necessary, but I thought 
that some asked for too few. 


1208. Did you get, for instance, a large difference 
between the returns from each of the schools ?—About 
two schools were abnormal, one or two asking for a great 
many more than I expected, and one asking for fewer. 
As a rule they were pretty much what I expected. 


1209. You know the schools pretty well, so that you 
have an idea ?—I know the schools that I have to do 
with pretty well, and they form a standard by which 
I can judge the others. On the whole they fall into line 
pretty well. 


1210. The teachers seem to be fairly unanimous with 
regard to the breakfasts. At the same time they take 
a good deal of pains with regard to the dinners, do they 
not ?—Yes, but as I have already said in my evidence 
in answer to the direct question, practically they are 
all strongly in favour of the breaktastsas against thedinner, 
for the reasons that I have given. 


1211. One of the teachers, at any rate, to whom I was 
talking seemed to think that the provision cf dinners was 
sufficiently large to enable any child to get a dinner who 
wanted it. Do you think that that is so?—TI should 
not have thought so. I do not speak from very perfect 
knowledge, but I am strongly under the impression that 
they have had to cut down certain schools in some centres 
owing to the want of funds. I am quite clear. That 
I have from officials of the society. 


1212. It is very difficult to judge of the matter, but 
this letter which I have here says: “As regards the 
provision of dinners I am of opinion that every destitute 
child in Birmingham has the opportunity of having 
a free dinner such as I have described.” ?—Apart from 
the question whether a meal supplied at the rate of a 
penny for five ought to be called a dinner, I am con- 
vinesd there is some mistake. The teacher referred to 
is in agreement wi‘h me that about 4,500 on the average 
require free meals throughout the year. This gives at. 
least 900,090 meals, The Cheap Dinner Society has cnly 
about £150 a year to provide the food for these, giving 
about 25 meals to the penny. Clearly there is some 
mistake. 

1213. Do the teachers themselves think that they 
they are able to point out the children, or do they ever 
suggest that they would like to have enquiries made to 
help them with regard to that ?—I have never heard 
any suggestion of that sort. They always say with the 
greatest confidence that they can find out the children 
one way or another, and that they are very little imposed 
upon. I have some answers to questions here, Would 
you like to hear what any of them say on that subject. 


1214. Questions which you asked ‘—I gent round 
a number of questions bearing cn the subject. 


1215. (Chairman.) Is this paper which we have a 
specimen ?— Yes. 


1216. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do the teachers do more 
than ask the children themselves ?—They visit the 
homes as well. 


1217. Do they do that frequently. It is rather hard 
work for the teachers ?—Some do more and some do 
less. It is a great deal to expect. 


1218. It is too much to expect ?— Yes. 


I do not expect 
it but some of them do it for all that. 


1219. You feel very strongly that you are not pauper- 
ising the parents ?—I do feel very strongly that I am not 
pauperising the parents, but I should not like to say that 
if you really gave adequate maintenance you would 
not pauperise. I have had the opinion strongly expressed 
to me by several who have answered my questions, that 
whereas breakfast alone would not make the father less 
anxious to get work, very likely breakfast and dinner 
would, by taking the child entirely off his hands. 


1220. I suppose many of the children get both break- 
fast and dinner under the present system in Birminghem?— 
They do. Without meaning anything like hostile criti- 
cism of the Birmingham Free Dinner Association, because 
I am sure they do all they can with very limited funds, 
the dinner is not very attractive. 


1221. (Chairman.) That is part of the principle on 


which the dinner is supplied, as I understand from Dr. 
Airy’s evidence ?—Yes, I quite agree with that. 


1222. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) There are a certain number 
who would have both ?~Yes. I should think that a 
large proportion of those who have breakfast have dinner 
also. 


1223. You would not wish to make any change in that 
respect. You would not wish the children who have 
breakfast not to have dinner, would you?—If I were 
to give an opinion on that subject, I should say that 
what seems to me to be the rational method is for the 
breakfast to be supplicd out of public funds, leaving 
the dinner alone. If you left that to private charity 
as now, you would avoid the danger which I have already 
indicated, of destroying charity altogether. You would 
leave the charity for the dinner untouched and there 
would not be the feeling that those who subscribe money 
for free dinners were simply giving money in aid of the 
rates. I think that you would get the best out of the 
two principles by having breakfast alone given from 
_ public money, leaving the dinner to private charity. 


1224. Supposing that the guardians do not give any 
food, and that there is no other public fund provided, 
is it better for Birmingham, if as you say about one third 
of the children who need it are getting breakfast, that the 
third should not be on the dinner fund, so as to save the 
dinner fund for others ?—It is a very difficult questicn. 
The dinner fund would supply comparatively few break- 
fasts, the breakfasts costing four or five times as much 
as the dinners. I should not like to give an opinion on tha t 


1225. You do not think that the dinner as it is given 
in Birmingham is a very useful meal ?—I think it a very 
useful meal, but I should not think that a medical autho- 
rity would consider it an adequate meal in the way that 
breakfast would be thought an adequate meal. The 
bread alone in the breakfast costs more than the whole 
dinner. At dinner they give soup and bread and jam, 
but of course they cannot afford much. 


1226. Lentil soup with bread, and a slice of bread 
spread over with jam is about what they get ?—I have 
exactly the same bread from the same mills and every- 
thing thesame. In fact it was the manager of the dinners 
who helped me to get this thing to work, and, as I say, 
the bread in the breakfast is more than the value of the 
whole dinner meal. They cannot have very much bread. 


1227. (Chairman.) In their returns they say that the 
meal consists of lentil or pea soup with cut bread without 
stint followed by bread and jam ?—I can only say that 
they eat very much more bread at breakfast, but perhaps 
that is because of the long fast. 


1228. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) With regard to the schools 
which you have selected for your breakfasts, are there any 
left out that you would have liked to have put in ?—Yes. 


‘1229. There are ?—Ye3. I cannot name thém from 
memory, but if I could afford more there are several 
schools I should very much like to include, 


1230. Were those you chose the poorest, or those that 
you happened to know ?—They were recommended to me 
as the poorest. 


1231. You think that you have fourteen of the poorest 
schools ?—I think so. 


1232. What other schools are very poor ?—I have not 
gone into that. That was not a practical question for me 
to go into. Ireally feed about a fourth to a third of those 

_ whom the teachers say need feeding. 


1233. Do you often see them yourself at breakfast ?— 
No, Ido not. It is a long way out and a quarter past 
eight is a very difficult time at which to get there. 


1234. Do others vi it ?—I have people from my factory 
who visit them and report to me. I go occasionally, 
but I will not claim that I go often. I went more often 
in the early days. y 


1235. When it was starting 7—Yes. 


1236. (Dr. Parsons.) Cocoa was recommended by Dr. 
Simon as one of the ingredients of the breakfast ?—I think 
I suggested it, and he approved it, but I am bound to say 
that the amount of cocoa in the cupful is not very much. 
It does not amount to very much more than flavouring, 
The milk is the important thing, but the children like very 
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much the flavour of cocoa. You can see from the figures Mr. G. 
that cocoa is a very small item in the cost. It is only 5d. Hookham. 
for 100 meals. Of course Fry’s essence of cocoa is a very 30 May. 1908 
strong form of cocoa. It is the most expensive essence, °° Cime’ 
and I have found the most expensive is by far the 

cheapest. 


1237. Is it liquid ?—No, it is a dust. 


1238. It has to be stirred in ?—Yes. I¢ is stirred in at 
the last sterilisation heating. 


1239. It is deprived of the natural fat of the cocoa, is it 
not ?—Yes, I should think almost entirely. I should 
think there is very little fat in it. 


1240. (Mr, Cyril Jackson.) The largest item is for milk ? 
—The largest item is for milk, and bread runs it very 
closely. 


1241. 323d. against 28d. for bread ?—Yes. Jam 
is a bigger item now owing to the increased price of sugar. 
Shall I give the details of cost. 


1242. (Chairman.) Yes, please ?—The average school 
dealt with requires on the average almost exactly 100 
meals per day of the school year of 220 days. It is there- 
fore convenient to take the school as a unit giving the: 
cost of a single meal for-one whole school. The figures . 
come out as follows :—Milk, 324d. ; bread, 28d. ; butter, - 
12d.; jam, 1ld.; cocoa, 5d.; sugar, 3d.; or a little over ~ 
0-Sid. per head. : 

1243. (Dr. Parsons.) Are there no other agencies in 
Birmingham that provide dinners except the Free Dinners .. 
Association ?—I know of no other. 








1244. Are there no parochial agencies ?—I do not know 
of any. There may he. 


1245. There are none from which a dinner may be got. . 
by children on payment of a halfpenny or a penny ?— 
Not now. What is practically now a Free Dinner As- | 
sociation is called the Cheap Dinner Association. 1]t ! 
started on the principle of those children who could, afford 
it paying a halfpenny for their dinners, and those who 
could not having them free. The experience with regard 
to that is the experience that we have had all along— 
that the paying part gradually tends to drop out. Those 
who will come to these dinners or breakfasts at all want to 
come free. 


1246. Supposing that a more attractive dinner or 
breakfast were given, would they not then be willing to 
pay for it ?—It is diificult to say. Experience, as far as 
it goes, is against it, and, speaking for myself, I should 
say, trom my knowledge of the Birmingham working man, 
if there is no distinction made between the paying children 
and, the non-paying children, I feel sure that the Birming- 
ham artizan would not send his children. He would not 
let them go to receive a meal in regard to which it was. . 
not known whether it was given free or not. You would 
only get eventually those who could not pay. I do not . 
believe that the two classes would mix in that way is:: 
England. I am quite sure they will not in Kirmingham. 

1247. (Mr. Walrond.) Is there anybody else doing the - 
same kind of work as you in Birmingham ?—No, I think 
not. Perhaps I am travelling outside of the scope of my — 
evidence, but the effect of the Local Government Order - 
in my breakfasts will be that I shall continue giving the: 
breakfast to the children of widows, and to those who: 
are deserted by their fathers ; but I shall probably dis- 
continue it with regard to children residing with their- 
fathers. 

1248. (Chairman.) On the ground that the latter are 
covered by the Order ?—Yes. I do not give that as a 
settled determination, but that is the way in which it 
strikes me at present as the logical outcome of the Order. 


1249. It is open to the Guardians now without the 
Order to provide for those children who are not within 
the scope of the Order, but they cannot do it by loan ?— 
It is only a very limited provision surely. I think in 
London it is 3s. a week, anda loaf of bread per head per 
child ? Half of the children who come to my breakfasts 
are the children of widows and deserted children. After 
they have got all they can from the Guardians they are 
still the class who most require the free breakfast. 

1250. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do the ckildren of widows 
never get taken into the workhouse school or the 1 arish 
school, or whatever there is at Birmingham ?—I cannot 
tell you. 
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1251. My point is that the widow has another oppor- 
tunity, by sending one or two of the children away, of 
feeding the others properly, I presume. ‘That is why I 
asked the question. I know that in London, if a widow 
is left with a large family, she generally sends two or three 
away to whatever cottage home or parish school there is, 
and keeps the others ?—Yes. It still remains that it is 
the children of widows who, out of all proportion, require 
relief, however much the guardians may relieve the 
situation by the means that you have mentioned. Iam 
told that widows will rot send their children away as 13 
the practice in London. 

1252. I did not know what was the practice in Birming- 
ham ?—I do not know. Please do not take it from me. 
I only know that when I mentioned what I thought was 
done in London our Guardians said that we did rather 
more in Birmingham. 

1253. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add to what 
you have said ?—I do not agree with the Local Govern- 
ment Board Order, that adequate provision should be 
made, if by adequate provision is. meant the entire 
maintenance of a child. You will get on the one hand 
great danger of pauperisation, and on the other you 
will get rid of what I think is the main safeguard 
against imposition, and that is, that there are more 
children wanting meals than can get them. You will 
lose the evidence which the children give against one 
another when imposition takes place, which I think is 
the most valuable of all evidence; and even the 
teachers would be less strict, if there was plenty for all. 
It is a choice of evils, but I think pauperisation and 
imposition the greater evils. 


1254. Is the evidence of the children invariably 
trustworthy ?—It is very seldom needful because the 
‘children know what will happen, but where it is given 
the teachers look after those cases and see that the 
informer has not said what is not true. 


1255. It is useful as a danger signal to the teacher ?— 
Yes. 

1256. The spirit seems to be one which it is undesirable 
to encourage in a school ?—It is not necessary to en- 
courage it. The children do it quite automatically. 
Of course it is only nature. If a little girl who has had 
no breakfast and whose father is out of work sees another 
little girl going in to a breakfast whose father she. knows 
is in work, it is only natural that she should say what she 
‘oes say. 


1257. That method migut be used by a child who wax 
simply anxious for a breakfast and who thought that was 
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1263. (Chairman.) You have been honorary secretary 
of the Birkenhead Children’s Relief Committee have you 
not ?—Yes. 


1264. Is the committee one which has had a long 
existence ?—It was called into existence in November 
last, and it began operations in December. s 


1265. Is it in existence still ?—It is temporarily sus- 
pended. At our meeting of March 9t1 the committee 
sat for the last time, and they proposed then as 
evidenced by the minutes to arrange if possible for a 
town’s meeting to be called to consider the matter 
of underfel children and to take action if necessary ; 
but the mayor of the town does not seem to be particularly 
anxious to do anything, and the thing is hanging fire. 


1266. At present the committee’s existence is sus- 
pended ?—Yes, that is so. 

1267. Are you head master of a school in Birkenhead ? 
—I am First Master, that is head assistant master of a 
Council school. 


1268. Would you give us the name of it ?—Cathcart 
Street Council School. 


1269. Would you tell us how the Birkenhead Children’s 
Relief Committee was constituted ?—To begin with, the 
members numbered fifty, or fifty-one, I think, to be more 
exact. It contained clergy of, the Established Church, 
clergy of the Free Church, Réman Catholic clergy, five 
members of the Birkenhead Education Committee, and 
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a means of obtaining it ?—It might, but it would be 
an extremely dangerous thing to do, because it is so 
easily tested. One other point which I lay great stress 
on is that whatever system is adopted, either public 
funds or charity, the teachers must be utilised as the 
inspecting officers and therefore, although perhaps I 
am travelling outside the scope of the evidence which I 
ought to give, I think that if the work is carried on with 
public funds it should be carried on under the education 
authority. and not by the Board of Guardians. That ig 
not because I think the Board of Guardians would 
be unsympathetic, I have no reason to say that, 
at any rate of the Birmingham Guardians. It is because 
I think that the teachers will work more energetically 
their energy will flow in more accustomed channels 
when they are working under their o yn, rather than under 
a foreiga committee. 


1258. Where possible you would like to see the primd 
facie opinions of the teachers tested by some further 
investigation ?—By all means. 


1259. As for instance a relief committee established in 
connection with the schools whose duty it would be to 
investigate the cases which the teachers brought to their 
notice ?—Certainly. In any cases of doubt it would be 
most valuable to have a visiting officer who could 
assist the teachers, but the bulk of the ordinary work is 
best done by the teachers. It would be a very great 
advantage to be able to examine into suspected cases 
and test them. 


1260. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you not consider that that is 
imposing rather a heavy addition to the teacher’s duties ? 
—I can only say that they most willingly and eagerly 
accept it. When I have talked to them about it they 
have said, “ We will do it for the sake of the children 
but we will do it for our own sakes too. It lightens our 
work enormously in other directions.” One question 
which I asked was whether any improvement in the 
children was observable. The answers to that question 
given by the various teachers are most instructive. You 
can see that the effect of the breakfast is really to lighten 
their work, and if they did not do it simply from a good 
heart they would do it from a sense of their own interest, 


1261. What is the average number of children in 
the schools at Birmingham ?—A thousand children 
would be a large school. The Rea Street School holds 
about 1,600 if I remember rightly, and that I think is the 
largest. 


1262. (Chairman.) We are very much obliged to you 
for coming here. : 


and Examined. 


several ladies and gentlemen who are interested in 
philanthropic effort. The remainder of the committee 
which was by far the larger proportion were correspon- 
dents nominated to represent each school, mainly the head 
masters and mistresses. 


1270. That committee was a large one and presumably 
there was an executive committee who did the work ?— 
It called itself an executive committee, and it very 
soon dwindled down to an executive in reality, because 
only fourteen or fifteen were regular attendants. 


1271. That is to say, that fourteen or fifteen carried out 
the work of the committee ?—Yes ; fourteen or fifteen 
was the average attendance. The collective attendance 
was on occasions very much in advance of that. 


1272. Did this committee come into existence at the 
same time as the Birkenhead Distress Fund ?—Not ex- 
actly. That needs some little explanation. Things were 
in a very bad state commercially in the town sometime 
in the early part of November of last year, and it had come 
to the knowledge of the Birkenhead Education Committee 
that there was a very great amount of distress existing 
among the school children. They then deputed four of 
their number: Councillor Russell, Canon Barry a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, Mrs. Le Mesurier a Roman Catholic 
lady, and Miss Annie Laird a Church of England lady, to 
inquire into the matter. From the Education Office at 
their suggestion was issued to every school in the 
borough a form of inquiry asking for particulars of 
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children who were presumably underfed. The returns 1284. Would it be unlikely in your opinion if Birken- jy, 4. E. 
appeared in due course before the committee. They head had a system under which parents might pay a = Foster. 

went into the matter, and from the evidence given itw>s small sum for the childrens’ meal that it would be taken — 
found that there were 1,400 odd suffering from malnutri- advantage of ?—I fancy it might be largely taken advan- 30 May, 1905. 


tion. The four then instructed the clerk to the Board tage of, but that is only a private opinion. Icannotsay. =e 


through the Education Committee to issue an invitation 
for a meeting of school managers, clergy, school teachers 
and others, and to that collective meeting our committee 
owed its existence. It was a very widely attended 
meeting, J diresxy there were some 250 present. 


1273. The committee was financed entirely by the 
Birkenhead Distress Fund ?—Yes, but early in our history 
the Birkenhead Distress Fund had received all the 
moneys collected on our own behalf. Those sums were 
not ear-marked. I have not any acquaintance with the 
exact sums, but I think that practically all the money 
that we spent had been thus subscribed, so that we have 
not trespassed on the Distress Fund proper for any monies 
other than our own. It was thought wise not to have two 
funds going in the town, so that our own was sunk in the 
larger fund. — 


1274. How many centres did your work extend to ?— 
Six official centres, which we financed, and another centre 
under our own direction, but privately financed by Mrs. 
Leigh Oakshott of Rock Ferry, who for years has made a 
point of feeding the poor children in that district. She 
was a member of our committee, but she would take no 
financial help. 


1275. Were there other agencies at work at the same 
time in connection with schools at Birkenhead ?—Yes 
but only to a very small extent as far as I can learn. 
Two or three clergymen had parish soup kitchens, using 
special church funds for the purpose. How many they 
relieved we could not get toknow. One or two of them 
looked upon our organisation with rather jealous eyes. 


1276. You satisfied yourselves as a committee that 
there was very little overlapping going on ?—Yes, very 
little indeed. I cannot say really, but I do not think 
there was any. 


1277. In what way did the local Education Authority 
assist you ?—They allowed the circulars to go out from 
the Education Office calling our inaugural meeting 
from which we were elected. Again they profiered 
the use of their own School Attendance Officers to add 
eases to our list which otherwise we might possibly have 
missed. Then again five of their members were on our 
Executive Committee, and finally when we wound up 
our own business the invitation calling the concluding 
meeting was sent out from the Education Office. 


1278. It was generally well understood in Birkenhead 
that you were working with their full cognizance and 
approval ?—Yes. 


1279. Did they assist you with the use of rooms and 
coal and gas ?—They granted us the free use of a school- 
room weekly for acommittee meeting. They granted us 
in two cases the use of council school premises because 
they were centrally situated, and possibly they would 
have given us anything else we asked for in the way of 
premises had we found any council school fortunately 
situated or with premises that were suitable. They 
allowed us in the case of the two council schools the 
free use of firing. 


1280. Of the six centres which were worked by your 
Committee, how many involved the giving of meals at 
the schools ?—One only, and that was the case of Laird 
Street Council School, where the meals were given in the 
laundry room. In the case of the Woodlands’ School 
the meals were served in a temporary iron structure 
which had been used as a pupil teachers’ centre class. 


1281. Would your opinion be adverse to the use of 
schools for this purpose ?—Yes, I should say so, because 
it would upset to a certain extent the organisation of 
the school, and schools are not specially adapted for the 
purpose. 

1282. Were the meals in every case free ?—Yes, in our 
own case every meal was free. 


1283. No opportunity was given to parents to obtain 
meals for the children at a limited charge ?—No. That 
was threshed out early in our history and it was 
definitely decided that all meals were to be free. 


1285. Your committee existed only to meet the special 
need at the moment ?—Only to meet the special need. 


1286. How were the children selected ?—Almost 
entirely on the nomination of the teachers of the several 
schools. In instances where the School Attendance Officers 
found cases which had somehow or other escaped the 
notice of the teachers, they brought the cases to the 
notice of the superintendent of a centre, and they were 
put on our list forthwith. 


1287. Was the superintenaent of a centre generally a 
head teacher 7?—Yes. Inallsix of our centres the superin- 
tendents were head teachers, except in the case of Vittoria 
Street Mission, where the head teacher had to forego the 
work and was succeeded by Mrs. J. M. Marples, who in 
turn had to forego the work and was succeeded by Miss 
KE. M. Cook and Miss E. M. Waters, all of whom were lady 
helpers. 


1288. Did more schools than one make use of a centre ? 
—Yes. Three or four were linked together and the 
necessitous cases from the several schools were sent to 
that particular centre. 


1289. How many schools altcgether were dealt with 
in connection with the centres ?—About twenty. 


1290. Were schools selected or were all schools dealt 
with ?—Several schocls were in such a good state that 
they did not send any children, for instance Highcr Grace 
schools and schools that called themselves such. 


1291. The teachers took a very prominent part in 
administering the fund ?—Yes. 


1292. The teachers in fact took the main part ?—Yes. 
They were the backbone of the Committee. 


1293. Jt involved great expenditure of time on their 
part did it not ?—Yes. In nearly every case the centre 
was worked somewhat on this line: the head teacher 
organised a rota of duties for his own staff, and the staffs 
of the schools sending children to the par‘icvlar centre. 
He usually took upon himself two days duty as super- 
intendent, and the other heads successively took days of 
duty. The staff of assistanis also took days of duty. 


1294, The teachers took the main part in selecting the 
children and superintending the work ?—Yes. 


1295. Was it found that this demanded more time than 
they could properly be called upon to give ?—It was a 
free-will offering for the whole period during which mea!s 
were given. ‘Towards the end the teachers began to think 
that possibly there might be no further need for their 
Services as the numbers fed were dropping and they 
felt that if we were to go on permanently this might 
possibly be looked upon as part of their duties, and to a 
very great extent it was that feeling which brought about 
our early closing. 


1296. So that if eventually it was decided to have a 
permanent organisation it would probably be felt that the 
teachers should not be called wpon to take so prominent a 
part ?—That is a very knotty point. I think that if the 
teachers were asked to volunteer they would volunteer 
almost as uniformly as they have done in the past, but it 
would depend to a certain extent on the authority asking 
for voluntary assistance. If it were the Education Com- 
mittee it might possibly be felt that an invitation from the 
Education Committee might be looked upon as a command. 
If it were an invitation from some other body I fancy that 
it would perhaps be more generally responded to, and 
there would not be the hidden feeling behind that volun- 
tary assistance was becoming extraneous duty. 


1297. Did you feel as a teacher yourself that attend- 
ance for the purpose of superintending between school 
times somewhat interferes with your efficiency in the 
afternoon ?—No, I did not findit so. I was in charge.one 
day a week, and I never felt it was any tie or any burden; 
of course that was in addition to my duties as Secretary. 
I was rather hardly worked during the winter months, 
but Idid not mindit. I knew the need was sufficiently 
great. I think that that was the feeling of nearly every 
head and assistant who helped, but there was the lurking 
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fear that possibly if it went on we might have to continue 
to do it always. 

1298. If the work could equally well be done by some 
one else it might be well that the teachers should get the 
time in the middle of the day to themselves ?—Yes, but 
I do not see any reason why, if invited to volunteer, they 
should not volunteer. Teachers, by their very training, 
are, I think, the best persons to organise such work. Their 
controlling influence over the children is good. There 
would be no disorderly behaviour, for instance. 


1299. Were there large numbers attending some of 
these centres ?—The largest in our own case was a centre 
numbering about 300 daily. Our other centres were 
much less in numbers owing to lack of accommodation. 


1300. Did the 300 sit down together ?—Yes, in one 
sitting. That was the case at Woodlands, where a P.T. 
centre was used. It had been vacated before we began 
operations, the pupil teachers being removed to another 
bu'lding. 

1301. In all cases was the meal a sitting-down one ? 
—Yes. We made a special point of that. Our com- 
mittee wished the meals to be as educative as possible. 
They would not allow anything like happy-go-lucky 
arrangements. Grace was sung before the meal and 
after the meal was finished desk by desk or trestle by 
trestle the children were quietly dispersed. 


1302. The principle was that no necessitous child 
was refused a meal ?—Never to my knowledge. 


1303. In some cases were enquiries made after the child 
was fed as to the necessity of the case ?—Weekly our 
tests were revised by the sub-committees and children 
were struck off or put on according to their home circum- 
stances. In some cases the child would say, ‘‘ My father 
is working at present and I think we might be able to 
get dinner at home. Will you take our case off?” 


1304. Had you a good many cases of that kind ?—I 
cannot say a good many, but to my knowledge that 
occurred several times in our centre. 


1305. Were enquiries made through attendance officer 
or district visitors by the teachers ?—Only through 
attendance officers, not through district visitors. 


1306. Is it your experience that the attendance officer 
usually know the home circumstances ?—Almost in- 
variably. 


1307. Of all children or only of the irregular children ? 
—Only of the irregular children. They have scarcely 
any knowledge of the regular children who give them 
no trouble. 


1308. And a good many cases of necessity would exist 
among that class ?—Yes. Those are the ones that we 
found out by enquiry. 


1309. Do you wish to say anything about the size of 
the units through which these agencies should be worked ? 
—lIf the members were circumscriked to suit the par- 
ticular centre, well and good. In one case we could 
accommodate 300, but no more, owing to the fact that 
we could not seat any more in that centre. 


1310. Is there any difficulty in having one or two or 
more relays ?—Yes, in our case. Our centres were 
worked by the volintary help of teachers. They must 
have some time during the interval between morning and 
afternoon school for their own meal. In no ease had 
we sufficient help to work two meals in the interval. 


1311. So faras time goes, having sufficient staff there 
is no difficulty in having a relay. Not if you have suf- 
ficient utensils, basins, spoons, and so on. 


1312. And staff to wash up ?—A staff to wash up and 
staff to cook. With regard to the enquiries that are 
made, you have not lost sight of the fact that we sent out 
a form of enquiry about halfway through our session, 
asking for particulars respecting each child. 


1313. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) To whom did that form 
go ?—It was sent to every head teacher sending children 
to the centres. 


1314. Did they fill it up in every case ?—They did not. 
The matter of the Enquiry Form was threshed out by the 
committee. It was beheaded to a very great extent almost 
before birth, to use an Irishism. Originally we drew up a 
form containing questions such/as question 6 which was 
afterwards cut out: “Is the child ill-clothed, badly clothed, 


or unshod ; wearing clogs provided by the Distress Fund’; 
persistently dirty in clothes, body, or hair. Do 
you consider the child neglected in any of these respects, 
and in which?” That raised a storm particularly from 
the Roman Catholic clergyman and some head teachers. | 
They alleged that it was altogether too inquisitorial and as 
they were backed up by one or two other members it was 
cut out on a vote. Questions 12 and 13 were cut out!” 
“Are either or both parents of drunken habits or dis¢ 
solute character ?”? “ What is the approximate weekly 
income of the family ?”’ Our object in sending out the 
circular was to discover, if possible, to what extent the’ 
poverty of the child was due to what might be called 
criminal negligence, but, the form that was finally sent 
out was much milder. Those three searching questions . 
were cut out. Although 1,200 of the second and milder 
forms were sent out only 641 were answered. 


1315. (Chairman.) Those forms were sent out in the’ 
middle of the association’s operations ?—Yes, in the last’ 
~eek in January. 


1316. What action was taken when the ¢41 replies 
were returned ?—-They were analysed and the return 
was tabulated. You will see a summary of it in our 
Official Report on page 6. In many cases the answers’ 
were very perfunctory, and the form, to a very great! 
extent, failed of its purpose owing to the very great’ 
opposition that was offered. ne 


1817. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Why was there opposition 
to the second form ?—For a variety of reasons. First and 
foremost, several heads protested because they were then’ 
called upon to do extraneous duties, They urged that the 
Local Education Authority had made a rule to the effect’ 
that no clerical work whatever was to be done in schoo}: 
hours, and that if the Education Authority would not give’ 
them time to do it in school hours they would not use their 
own time for it. In a great number of cases I think 
the real reason was that it would reveal such a state 
of misery in several parishes that the heads of those. 
parishes wanted to drawa discreet veil over it, and hence. 
they forbade their own teachers to answer the form. 


1318. (Chairman.) So that practically the answers 
that you obtained dealt with cases of less urgency ?— 
Yes. 


1319. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You did not get any 
Roman Catholic Schools ?—In only one case, and 
that was the best Roman Catholic school of the lot. 
They only sent in thirteen answers, although to my 
knowledge they sent a great number of cases to the centre 
for relief. 


1320. I suppose that the Roman Catholic schools 
sent a great number of children to the dinners ?—Yes. 


1321. (Chairman.) The total amount expended was 
£225 18s. 7d. ?—Yes, but in that account we are charged 
by the Borough Treasurer, who is the Treasurer of the 
Relief Fund with one or two items that ought not 
fairly to be charged against us. A vote of £25 
was made to provide clogs and stockings. That £25 
was paid to the superintendent of the School Attendance’ 
Officers. It did not come into our hands at all. Then 
again we are charged with office and general expenses, 
£15 0s. 9$d. I cannot quite understand what the office 
expenses are charged against. 


1322. The expenditure was for food material £129 odd ? 
—Yes. 
1322. Preparation and distribution, £42 odd ?—Yes. 
' 1324. Apparatus about £11 ?—Yes. 
13825. And office and general expenses £15. That 
does not make up the £225 ?—No. 


1226. The difference is accounted for in the way that 
you explained ?—Yes. Printing reports, £2 5s. 6d. should 
be charged against us I believe, but clogs and stockings, 
£25, ought not to be. 

1327. It is practically the £25 which makes the differ- 
ence ?— Yes. 

1328. The cost per head of the meals supplied works 
out at what ?—About 0: 98d. 


1329. Inclusive of the charges here ?—Yes. 7 
1330. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Does that include’ Mrs, ~ 


Leigh Oakshotts centre ?—I have not included’ her 
centre in money or in numbers. eh 
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1331. (Chairman.) Your figures relate only to your 
own centres ?—Yes. Mrs. Leigh Oakshott’s centre 
relieved something like 560 per week during the whole 
time that the business was going on. 


1332. The number of meals supplied by your association 
was 48,496 ?—Yes. 


1333. The income was derived entirely from the Birken- 
head Distress Fund, but the funds were paid to it by 
persons desiring to subscribe to you ?—Yes, and I think 
practically the whole of our expenditure was subscribed 
from time to time, that is to say, that we did not trespass 
upon the Birkenhead Distress Fund proper for anything. 


1334. Was any record kept by the several teachers at 
the schools as to the individual children relieved ?— 
Yes ; in every case the register was marked daily as to 
the children rclieved and their attendance. 


1335. So that you could at the end of the season 
state which children had been relieved and how maay 
times each had been relieved ?—Yes. 


1336. Do you attach great importance to that ?—No, 
I do not, except that you have a record of the children 
most in need of dinners, to a certain extent. You learn 
from it that in one or two cases the demand for dinners 
is spasmodic and in other cases fairly regular. 


1337. Were meals supplied every school day ?—Yes, 
every school day ; but not on Saturdays or Sundays. We 
found that on Saturdays and Sundays the children could 
manage to get a meal. 


1338. There was no rule preventing a child from 
receiving relief every day ?—No. 


1339. The meals given were different on different days ? 
—Yes. 


1340. Perhaps you will shortly state what they were ? 
—On Monday, cocoa and milk with bread and syrup 
or jam. Tuesday, pea soup with bread. Wednesday, 
Irish stew with bread. Thursday, Scotch broth with 
bread. Friday, lentil soup with bread. That was 
arranged to meet the religious scruples of the Roman 
Catholics. 


1341. As a rule was the food enjoyed by the children ? 
—yYes, I think they enjoyed it very much indeed, par- 
ticularly the Monday meals for some strange reason—the 
cocoa and milk. I suppose that it was most like their 
normal food—tea and bread. 


1342. You would not put it down to the fact that they 
had been on short commons on Saturday and Sunday ?— 
I should say not. Perhaps it was that not having been 
on short commons on those two particular days this was 
somewhat in the nature of a mild meal, but that is only 
my own private opinion. They certainly enjoyed the 
cocoa and milk very much. With it they received bread 
and syrup or bread and jam. 


1343. Were any breakfasts given ?—No, not und r 
our own arrangements, but in the. infants’ school 
of a certain church they gave to the infants milk in the 
morning. That was a private venture on the part of 
the vicar. 


1344. Have you any opinion as to the relative ad- 
vantage of breakfast and dinner where one meal is sup- 
plied ?—If it were tied down to one meal I think perhaps 
dinner is the more essential. From my own experience 
I did not find that very many came without breakfast 
of some sort, if it is only a piece of bread, but I am very 
sure that in many cases there would have been no dinner 
forthcoming, had the child been forced to go home. 


1345. Did you find the morning school a difficult 
time for children ?—No, I cannot say that I did. The 
proportion of children relieved in each school was not 
very great, so that whatever distress was evident in the 
several classes would only be patent in the case of a 
few individuals in each class. The class work as a 
whole would not suffer. 


1346. The meals were continued during the Christmas 
holidays ?—Yes. We found that the number of children 
coming dropped: off very greatly. I know there were 
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hot-pots given away at Christmas time and New Year time. 
Whether that affected the demand for meals on the part 
of the children or whether there was more to eat at home 
I cannot say, but our numbers dropped nearly a half daily 
during the Christmas week. 


1347. How long were the holidays ?—A fortnight. 


1348. You resolved that the meals should be continued ? 
—Yes. 


1349. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Did the teachers continue 
to superintend during the holidays ?—Yes. We did not 
give a meal on Christmas day nor on Boxing day, nor 
on New-year’s day. 


1350. (Chairman.) I see that there was a large balance 
left in hand to the credit of the Birkenhead Distress Fund 
when the provision of meals ceased—£397 ?—Yes. 


1351. Was the reason for discontinuing the meals 
that the need for them apparently had ceased ?7—Not 
wholly. It was felt by the superintendents that there 
was not the same great and acute distress present as there 
had been during the colder weather, and that pending 
definite arrangements for a further continuance it might 
be wise to cease operations. I find on reference to my 
records that even in the last week of our existence we 
gave 3,737 meals. 


1352. That would indicate that there was a good deal 
of necessity still in existence when the relief ceased ?— 
Yes. 


1353. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Could you have got more 
money if you had wanted it ?-—-Yes. Ido not think there 
is any fear on that point, but I think if the thing were ever 
to be done again, seeing that voluntary contributions 
are of so spasmodic a character, it ought to be organised 
and financed from some central authority, that is to say, 
you never could depend from year to year on voluntary 
contributions being forthcoming. 


1354. (Chairman.) We as a committee are confined to 
considering voluntary contributions ?—Yes, so I see, 
according to your terms of reference. 


1355. What notification did the parents or the children 
receive of the possibility of obtaining a meal ?—In the 
first instance notice was widely given by the head teachers 
announcing in school that the meals were about to begin 
on a certain day, and that/they would be continued from 
that time onward, without fail, so that no further notifica- 
tion was needed. Every child in the school knew that 
meals would be given on Monday dowa to Friday during 
the winter season. 


1356. Were the children’s names placed on a list ?— 
Yes, not so much by voluntary request. To take any 
particular school, as an example the system was that 
the head teacher would go round to his assistants and 
say: “‘ Have you any necessitous cases in your class, Mr. 
so-and-so.” Theassistant wovldsay: “ There are so-and- 
so, and so-and-so cases that might very well be enquired 
into, and possibly so-and-so and so-and-so.” The 
head teacher then would call for the children at the play- 
time interval, or at the close of the morning school, and 
interview each privately, and ask the circumstances 
of the father and mother. He would ask the children 
whether they thought that their father and mother would 
object to their being supplied with a meal at school. In 
some cases the fathers and mothers did object ; in other 
cases they were only too glad to allow the children to 
come. 


1357. What notice was given that the child’s name 
would be taken off the list ?—Very little. If a child 
volunteered the information that the father was working, 
or if the school attendance officer brought information 
that such-and-such a family were at work, the child would 
be told on the morrow, “ Your name will go off.” That 
was the only notice given. We did not wish that the 
yarious centres should be made use of for cases that were 
not properly qualified. 

1358. I see that you mention that there was a system 
of dinners in connection with the School for defective 
children at Birkenhead ?--Yes. 


1359. In that case do the children pay for their dinners ? 
—I may explain that the education authority are not 
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connected with that matter officially. It is an organisa- 
tion started entirely on the responsibility of the head 
mistress. The school is recruited from children coming 
from widely distant points, so that in many cases ,the 
child could not go home to a meal. On interviewing a 
parent on the first admission of a child the head-mistress 
points out that the system is in vogue, and that if the 
child has no friends living near the schools to whom it 
can go fora meal, it may very well avail itself of dinner at 
school. It is a two course dinner of fish or soup followed 
by simple pudding. The maximum charge is a shilling 
weekly. Ifthe father or mother says, “‘ That is altogether 
beyond me,” the mistress may get tenpence from them, 
or, failing that, eight-pence or sixpence, ard in some cases 
nothing at all. The meals really do not come to a shilling, 
and the small balance in many cases helps to pay for 
those who pay nothing at all. 


1360. Could such a system be extended with advantage 
to other schools ?—I very much doubt it. They have 
only there thirty odd children to cater for. 


1361. Do you imagine that if there was a school dinner 
offered at cost price it would be largely taken advantage of 
at Birkenhead ?—That is introducing a very debatable 
point ; I really do not know. Perhaps I had better not 
venture an opinion. 

1362. (Miss Lawrence.) 1 think you said that the 


centres were mostly rooms outside the schools ?—In two 
cases they were on school premises, but not in the school- 


rooms. One was a laundry room, and the other was a 
vacated pupil teacher’s centre. The others were mission 
rooms. 


1363. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Were the rooms given free ? 
—In every case they are given free. 


1364 (Miss Lawrence.) In the case of the one where there 
were 300 children fed daily, how many servers or super- 
visors or helpers of all kinds did you have there ?—I 
could not give exact details, but I should say in addition 
to the superintendent about ten assistants. 


1365. Would all of those be teachers ?—No, not all. 
We had various ladies volunteering their services from 
the better part of the borough. 


1366. Would more than half be teachers ?—Yes, three- 
fourths. 


1367. How long would it take to get through the whole 
thing ?—Speaking with regard to my own centre, the 
meals were served as a rule at about nine or ten minutes 
past twelve and they were over and children dismissed 
by about a quarter to one. 


1368. That is very quick. Did the children gain 
admission by ticket in every case ?—Yes. In every case 
the child was supplied by its own head teacher with a 
card stamped with the rubber stamp of the school, and 
that was a sufficient guarantee that the child was 
necessitous. 


1369. Did you ever come across a case of that ticket 
changing hands ?—I do not recall any such case. It 
might be possible, but rather improbable. A teacher 
representing the particular school was on duty and 
brought the children. 


1370. And he would know ?—He would know. — 


1371. There has been no attempt to use the cookery 
centres for the preparation of the food ?—No, they were 
altogether too small. 


1372. It has been suggested by some of the witnesses 
that the food could be prepared by the cookery centres ? 
—It could not in our case because the numbers were too 
great. 


1373. I conclude that every Monday the children had 
cocoa and milk with bread and syrup or jam, and every 
Tuesday pea-soup with bread and so on ?—Yes, but a 
certain amount of latitude was allowed to the super- 
intendent of the centre. He might vary that at his own 
will, but I do not think it was varied frequently throughout 
the whole season. 


1374. Did you find that the children ever attempted 
to select and say they did not want to go on Wednesday 
because they did not like Irish stew; but would wait 
until Thursday, and that sort/of thing ?—No, I do not 
think so. If they said so it was not because of the meal. 
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1375. They did not wish to choose No, I think not. 
They were very glad to get whatever was going, I think. 


1376. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) With regard to the inquiry 
form that you spoke of, why was that thought of at all ; 
was it because you thought there were reasons for in- 
quiring into the children’s home circumstances ?—It was 
thought wise to send out such a form, partly because we 
wished to gather information that might be available to 
any Committee that succeeded us in our efforts. It was 
thought even at that early date that possibly official 
action might be taken, and that therefore it was advisable 
to accumulate evidence for the assistance of any local 
Committee. We thought that if we sent an enquiry 
out we might accumulate material that could be analysed, 
particulars being extracted from it. 


1377. It was not filled up by some of the people, for 
the reasons that you gave us This paper is a return 
of those who did fill it up ?—Yes, that is the analysis. 
It is a synopsis of the full form. 


1378. You said that a great many children got five 
meals a week ?—Yes. 


1379. One or two of the particular forms which I have 
here do not seem to bear that out ?—I cannot give any 
reasons why that is. The form that you have there is 
the form belonging to the south end centre. 


1380. You had no control over that ?—No, I have a 
similar one here. I find that the number of meals given 
to each child works out on the average to about four. 


1381. Your committee wished the meals to be given 
daily to the same children ?—Yes. If the children 
stayed away it was in nine cases out of ten their own 
fualt. 


1382. Their tickets would have taken them in every 
dav ?—Yes. 


1383. Would that have been the case at Mrs. Leigh 
Oakshott’s too ?— Yes. 


1384. When we have gaps it is because the children 
did not choose to come ?—Yes. The tickets were dis- 
tributed at the head teacher’s room at the close of 
morning school and it a child did not come it got no 
ticket. 


1385. They all had the opportunity ?—Yes. 


1386. Did the committee make any inquiry at all 
into the home circumstances of the children ?—Not as a 
committee, but the individuals composing the com- 
mittee were entirely in touch with the home circum- 
stances of their own schools. Our committee, as I said, 
was largely composed of head teachers and others, and 
the fact of every school nominating a representative 
practically guaranteed that the committee as a whole 
knew the whole of the circumstances of the various 
school units. 


1387. I suppose that some teachers know more about 
the home circumstances than others do ?—Yes; the 
personal equation comes in. 


1388. You cannot expect the teachers to visit the 
homes, because they have not the time or opportunity ; 
but was there nothing besides the individual opinion of 
the teacher ?—That, corroborated by evidence given 
by the school attendance officer. In many cases he did 
not merely corroborate the head teacher, but gave in- 
formation of which the head teacher had no knowledge. 


1389. Did the school attendance officer supply facts 
which led to the cutting out of some children occasionally ? 
—Yes. 


1390. Did the returns which you got in January lead 
you to cut any children out of the list ?—I cannot say 
that they did. 


1391. They did not give much information ?—No. 


1392. Mrs. Leigh Oakshott visited the cases herself ? 
—Yes, and distributed the tickets, and raised her own 
funds. She has a very intimate acquaintance with her 
own cases. 

1393. (Mr. Walrond.) I should like to know a little 


more exactly how you select the children before you 
begin to make these inquiries ?—To begin with, teachers 
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have a fairly intimate acquaintance with the home circum- 
stances. Each teacher in his own clas8 has a good idea, 
inasmuch as he knows that certain children turn up at 
school either looking pinched and pale or very 
neglected. There is some evidence that the child bears 
in his person that the home is pot altogether what it 
might be. By alittle judicious questioning the teacher can 
elicit information. For instance, if you say, ‘‘ Johnnie, 
come along here to the desk for a moment. .Have you 
had any breakfast this morning,” the child tells you? 
** What had you for dinner yesterday ?”’ The child will 
answer “‘So-and-so.” ‘Is your father working ?”’ and 
if the child says he has got no father, you say, ‘‘ Who 
helps at home. Have you any elder brothers at work, 
or does your mother work?*: By means of tactful 
questioning you can find out fairly well whether 
the home is such that a child can expect a proper meal 
daily or not. If you are of opinion that the home circum- 
stances are not such as to render it probable that the 
child would get a proper meal daily, you might say, 
** We are expecting to start meals here free. You might 
ask at home whether your mother, or your father 
would allow you to come.’> The boy jumps at the 
offer. Occasionally the boy goes home and you get a 
verbal message back to the effect that the boy’s father 
does not wish John to go to the centre. 


1394. The teacher, as it were, starts the ball ?— Yes. 


1395. He does not wait for the child to come and ask for 
a dinner ?—No. It would be unsafe to do that because 
in many cases you would get children coming who had 
no business to come, and you would have many children 
hanging back who ought to be relieved. 


1396. We were told just now that children were rather 
fond of showing each other up and saying, “ That boy’s 
father is in full work and mine is out of work”? ?—That 
might be so. 


1397. Have you come across any cases of that kind ?— 
No, not in my own experience. This may occur. A 
child goes to centre and some unfeeling schoolmate says, 
““So and so is getting free food. He is a mean sort of 
fellow,” and so bring pressure to bear in that way, but I 
did not find that that obtained. 


1398. You did not have to select. 
money as you wanted ?—Yes. We 
select some and reject others. 


You had as much 
had no need to 


1399. Anybody you thought looked a deserving case 
you were able to relieve ?— Yes, if it was wished. 


1400. (Dr. Parsons.) Would the way in which the 
children were dressed be any guide to you in selecting ?— 
Not exactly, but to some extent the dress and general 
neglected appearance would go hand in hand, would they 
not. 


1401. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You did not make any 
difference because of the parents being neglectful or 
otherwise ?—No we did not, but I think that a difierence 
ought to be made in any future organisation. Undoubtedly 
ia many cases children are sent to the centre owing 
to the fact that the mother is too lazy to prepare a meal, 
or the father is too lazy to go to work to earn money, 
although I must say that during last winter Birkenhead 
was in a most distressed state. In the depth of the 
winter it was most acute. Lairds’ Shipbuilding Yard, a 
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great source of employment, were not busy; in fact My. A. E. 
Foster. 


they were doing very l'ttle and many of the engineering 
shops in the town were doing little or nothing. 


1402. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you think that your organisa- 
tion covered all the cases of distress 7—Yes. I do not 
think that any were missed. If they were missed it was 
not from any fault of ours. It was either from undue 
modesty or any other cause you like to name. 


1403. What proportion of children on the average 
would there be ?—It would vary from school to school. 
In some schools it might be as much as 10 per cent. ; in 
others not more than 5 per cent. 


1404. In no case would it be more than 10 per cent. 
you think ?—In one or two it might be more than 10 per 
cent. In one or two it might be 15, but that is all. 


1405. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Did you find that some 
of the schools had a larger proportion than seemed fair ? 
—No, not considering the class of school from which tke 
children came. As I said some time ago the greater 
numbers were from the slum areas. Where the schools 
were poorest there were more children to be fed. 


1406. Mr. Lee Jones offered to give you assistance, 
and I think he said that he did give some meals in Birken 
head ?—Not this winter to my knowledge. 


1407. He did not give any meals in Birkenhead this 
year 2?—No. When our preliminary meeting was held 
a letter was read from him to the effect that he offered 
the assistance of his organisation and he quoted rates. 
The ofier was not accepted. It was said first of all 
that we could manage the thing ourselves to better 
advantage, and one or two said that they had had 
experience of his organisation and did not care for it. I 
do not know why. At all events it was felt at the pre- 
liminary meeting that it would be well to go on our own 
lines. 


1408. He did not do anything independently as far as 
you know ?—No. 


1409. On the whole you think that your organisation 
covered the ground, and there was no other organisation 
working ?—It covered the ground. With regard to no 
other organisation working, as I point out in the report, 
one or two organisations were run not altogether counter 
to ours, but to a certain measurable extent counter, in 
one or two church parishes, because they had funds to 
work upon. They gave, as I said, in one case milk to the 
infants and in another case a measure of soup daily. 


1410. That would be in schools that you were not 
helping ?—Yes. 


1411. There was not any chance of Mr. Lee Jones’s 
help or yours getting in to the same schools ?—No. In 
one case soup was distributed through a trap door in the 
building, and the children ate it in the streets. 


1412. (Chairman.) Without any educative effect on the 
children ?—Yes. That is one of the things whick we very 
much objected to, but we could not stop it. 


1413. Have you anything further to add ?—No; I do 
not think I have anything further to say. 


1414. (Chairman.) Thank you very much for coming 
here. 
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fea Sir CHartes Exuiorr, K.C.S.1., LL.D., called in; and Examined. 

Rie Charles 1415. (Chatrman.) You were, for many years, a mem- the food. But in the great majority of cases the 
Eliott, ber of the London School Board, were you not ?—Yes, food is cooked and distributed outside the schools. 
K.C.8.I., l-was. The services of the teachers have been given volun- 
LL.D. 1416. And you are now a member of the Ed cation tarily to a very large extent, in all branches of the 





Committee of the London County Council ?—Yes. 
1417. You were also Chairman of the Joint Committee 


work. 
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pane? 3. The meals are, in most cases, given free, but efforts 


on Underfed Children ?—Yes. 

1418. You have been in contact with the question of 
the feeding of school children almost ever since you re- 
turned to England ?—Even since I went on the School 
Board. 

1419. Nine years ago ?—Yes. 

1420. We propose to take the précis which you have 
kindly sent in as your evidence in chief ?—Certainly. 


[The following document was handed in.] 


1. The London School Board attempted to centralise 
agencies and prevent overlapping, first by the creation 
of the London Schools Dinner Association.in 1889, which, 
at one time was the chief organisation of the kind, and 
has worked in connection with the London School 
Board throughout ; secondly, by the creation of the 
Joint Committee for Underfed Children in 1899, which 
was intended to supervise the work generally, to obtain 
information as ta what agencies were in existence and 
what schools they supplied, and to assist schools which 
were in want of funds by placing them in communica- 
tion with associations able to supply funds or meals. 
But no power exists and no attempt has been made 
(except in the case of the L.S.D.A.) to: “ centralise ”’ 
agencies which spring up from time to time as the 
result of benevolent impulse, and find a field for 
their exertions in schools with which the promoters 
are in some way connected. The Joint Committee re- 
ceives periodical reports from the schools as to the number 
of children fed and meals supplied, but it sometimes only 
hears at the end of the year what the source of supply 
has been. In order properly to organise public charity 
the local authority ought to know of, and to sanction all 
communications passing between agencies and schools 
as regards the offer and acceptance of help. There are, 
however, many agencies, chiefly connected with parish 
churches and. chapels which supply meals not through 
the staff of the elementary day schools, but by establish- 
ing soup kitchens to which adults sometimes, and also 
children connected with Sunday schools and local clubs 
are admitted in a more or less promiscuous manner 
and over these the local authority has not and cannot, have 
any control. 

2. The local authority assists in London— 

(a.) By the appointment of the Joint Committee 
above referred to which supervises operations, and 
tapulates statistics. 

(5.) It has supplied, in a few cases without charge, 
coal or gas, coppers or boilers, for cooking meals, 
and has allowed the use of trestles or tables and 
benches in covered playgrounds, halls or classrooms 
for the distribution of food. 

(c.) It has given the use of its office and clerks for 
the purpose of the Joint Committee, and has printed 
their reports. Caretakers of schools are sometimes 
employed to cook the children’s food, receiving re- 
muneration for the work from the funds which supply 
, the food. Also to lay out the tables and distribute 


are made to induce the children to bring halfpence or 
pence to pay a part, or the whole, of the cost of the meal. 
These efforts have not generally been very successful. 


4 and 5. The selection of underfed children is the work 
of the Relief sub-Committee appointed in every neces- 
sitous school, consisting of the head teacher of each 
department, two or more managers, possibly some co- 
opted members, who may be district visitors or 
Children’s Couniry Holiday Fund managers or Char-ty 
Organisation Society visitors, and these sub-Committees 
are, or should be, assisted by the attendance officer. There 
is no arrangement to bring them into connection with 
the relieving officer, and this is an omission which should 
be cured, as it might happen that children are being 
provided with meals though the parents have already 
received a grant from the guardians intended to meet 
the wants of the children. No distinction is made between 
the children of the three classes of parents mentioned 
under subhead 4 (a) (b) and (c)—except that in case (a) 
inquiry once for all is sufficient while in the other cases 
it ought to be repeated from time to time to see if distress 
continues. 


6. Meals are served in some cases at the schools, but 
more generally outside in halls or rooms provided for the 
purpose by local agencies. A good deal of information 
is given on this point in Appendix D. to the Joint Com- 
mittee’s Report just issued. 


7. The school must be the unit for purposes of selection 
and organisation, but where numbers are small, children 
from two or more schools can be fed at the same place, 
and this would naturally tend to economy. 


8. Mainly from year to year, though from time to time 
some become moribund and some new agencies are started. 
For instance, in the list in Appendix E. of the Joint Com- 
mittee’s Report (6), (4) the London Vegetarian Association 
and Children’s Dinner Fund was started two years ago ; 
all the rest have, I believe, been at work since the school 
board’s inquiry in 1899 or earlier. 


B. Sums EXPENDED. 


1. Iam making endeavours to ascertain approximately 
the total amount expended on meals, but it is difficult. 
The receipts of the three main societies, the Referee Fund, 
L. 8.D.A., and Destitute Children’s Dinner Society (see A 
(1), (2) and (3) of Appendix E) may be put at £7,000. 
The greater part of this is distributed direct to schools, 
but a good portion is granted to local agencies, such as 
the E.L.T.A., the Holborn School, the North Lambeth, 
and other Associations, which subsist partly upon these 
grants and parly upon local subscriptions. 


2. I have not been directly concerned with these details, 
which can be ascertained by tabulating the expenditure 
figures contained in the reports of the different societies 
which collect funds and distribute meals. I happen to 
have the Report of the Children’s Dinner Fund, Vegetarian 
Association for 1903-4 before me as I write. There, out 
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of an expenditure of £615, £268, or 43 per cent., went for 
food, £15 for fuel, £144 for wages and carriage of meals. 
_ £151 for rent, repairs and gas.; and £35 for stationery, etc, 
I expect that in larger and older societies the share ex- 
pended on administration would bear a smaller proportion 


pose, as it is generally possible to provide food for from Sir Charles 
twenty-five to thirty children at these centres, though not _Hl/iott, 
for larger numbers. ee Ae 
2. Parents ought to be notified beforehand that it is Hains 
intended to treat their children as underfed and to give § June, 1905. 


to the cost of food. 


3. The cost per head of a reasonably full meal is generally 
put at 13d. ; but a good meal of lentil soup and currant 
bread, such as is given by Canon Horsley at St. Peter’s, 
Walworth, costs only ?d. I have arranged for dinners at 
the Merton Road Cookery Centre for; from 1d. to 2d. 
- varying according to the quantity of meat given and 
averaging 14d. I have also arranged for dinners at the 
“Red House,” Commercial Street, E., with the kind help 
of Mr. Wilson, the Vicar of St. Augustine’s, and his staff, 
to be given to children from the special schools of Berner 
Street and Cable Street at 14d. apiece. These embrace a 
menu varying for each day of the week, consisting of soup, 
meat pie, Irish stew, suet pudding, bread and butter, 
chocolate, etc. Ibelieve that a substantial meal can be 
given at this price, and a meal to forward a valuable sup- 
plement to a scanty supply of food from home, at 3d. 

4. The sources of supply are private subscriptions and 
payments by parents. ‘There are no endowments avail- 
able for provided schools. I believe they do exist in 
voluntary schools, and it has been suggested that in fram- 
ing new schemes for these schools the Education Depart- 
ment might allot some of the funds to the purpose of 
feeding the hungry. 

5. Only the usual difficulties of having to send out appeals 
and whip up subscribers. The joint committee has re- 
ported that there is no case on record where a school has 
applied for funds and it has not been possible to supply 
them. On this fact I build up the argument that it is not 
likely that in future there will be any deficiency in the 
influx of subscriptions—and that there ought to be no 
talk of placing the charge of this kind of relief on the rates 
until such a deficiency is found to exist. 


_C, RELIEF GIVEN. 


1. (a.) Breakfast is sometimes given—but not very 
commonly. Milk is:sometimes given at the recreation 
- hour in the middle of the morning session—but the Joint 
Committee decided that this should not be treated as a 
‘meal and that statistics about the giving of milk need not 
be submitted. By far the most common form of relief 
is the giving of dinners between 12 and 1 o’clock. 

.»{b. and c.) All kinds of food are given ; soup is the most 
predominant element—generally made from lentils, and 
with it or after it bread or cake, or sometimes a slice of 
pudding, sometimes cheese with the bread... Ia many cases 
. meat is given in the form of stew or pie ;. a cup of cocoa 
is not uncommon; there is great variety of food, and it 
_.is generally relished, though some children are found who 
turn up their noses at soup. 

(d.) The average number of meals given in the week is 
two and two-thirds. Sixteen of the council’s schools gave 
only one meal during the last winter, ninety gave two, 
sixty-one gave three, forty-one gave either four or five. 
It is impossible to say on how many of these days each 
child receives a meal, because the practice varies so much, 
perhaps asaruleit mrybe said that the children in greatest 
distress receive meals every day that dinner is provided 
while those in less distress receive once or twice a week. 
In many cases teachers who have a large number on their 
list and think the funds are running short find it easier to 
diminish the number of meals given to each child than to 
make efforts to replenish their funds, but this is an error 
in procedure which should be guarded against. On 
_ Saturdays and Sundays and during holidays no meals are 

provided. Children cin generally find some work on those 
days for which they are paid. 


4. It is usual to begin providing meals in October and 
November and to continue them till Easter. Last winter 
the average duration of the feeding was thirteen and a 

. quarter weeks, rather.a longer period than in previous 
years, because of the lateness of Kaster. The severe 
pressure of unemployment is generally over by Easter, but 
cases of individual distress from sickness, accidents and 
other causes must continue throughout the year, and it is 
desirable that provision should be made for feeding such 
exceptional cases. The Joint Committee for the Underfed 
have recommended in their last Report that cookery 
centres should be more largely made use of for this pur- 
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them meals, but I doubt if it is often done. 

3. The total number of meals given in the provided 
schools during the last winter was on an average 66,487 
weekly, or for a duration of thirteen and a quarter weeks 
about 881,000. 

4. The number of individual children relieved in the 
provided schools during the last winter was 40,432. The 
average number relieved weekly was 26,951. 

5. A record is kept showing what children were 
relieved and, on what dates in all schools in which the 
system laid down by the school board is faithfully carried 
out. 


D. 


i. (a) There is no special class of children set apart as 
retarded on account of malnutrition. There has been at 
times an attempt to create a class of backward children— 
but these classes have generally before long slid into 
classes for defective children and I know of no evidence 
clearly connecting retardation in study with mal- 
nutrition, 


(b) For physically defective children a special Com- 
mittee exists which has organised a system of dinners in 
which the cost of the food is mainly supplied by the 
parents theniselves and the balance by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, but the cost of the cooking and administering 
the food is borne by the county council. 

(c and d) With regard to mentally defective, blind and 
deaf children, the Special Schools Sub-Committee is, I 
believe, still considering the establishment of a system for 
supplying them with dinners. 

2. As children of these classes do not come under the 
purview of the head teachers of ordinary schools I doubt 
if they would ever put the names of children belonging to 
spee.al centres upon their register of underfed children. 
For this reason it is better that the children of the 
special schools should be separately dealt with. 


E. 

My suggestions for improved organisation are partly 
contained, in the Joint Committee’s Report for last year 
(1204-5) and are more fully set out in an article in the 
Empire Review for May. Briefly stated they are as 
follows :— 

The backbone of the system should be the rules laid 
down by the London School Board which postulate— 

(a) Taat no relief need be given from the rates, but 
that private charity if properly organised is sufficient to 
deal with the whole of this class of distress. 

(>) That a relief sub-committee should be appointed 
in every necessitous school consisting of the head teacher 
of each department, the attendance o‘ficer, and one or 
more managers, with power to co-opt outsiders for the 
purpose of making local inquiries. On this sub-com- 
mittee devolves the duty of drawing up the register of 
underfed children, of making all necessary inquiries to 
make sure that the children are really in want, of procur- 
ing funds for the provision of food and organising the 
preparation and distribution of meals. 

(c) That there should be a permanent Committee 
appointed for the purpose of supervising the work of 
organising relief which should receive reports from the 
sub-committees as to the progress of the work, draw 
attention to any defects in the arrangements and assist 
sub-committees when in want of funds by placing them 
in communication with one of the Charitable Associations 
which collect funds. Tnis Committee, known as the Joint 
Committee for Underfed Children, has carried on the work 
for five years, and in its last report has stated the result of 
its experience to be that the following defects exist in the 
system and ought to be remedied—(1) the duty of the 
managers in respect of visiting the homes of the underfed 
has generally been imperfectly fulfilled ; (2) full use has 
not been made of the information possessed by attend- 
ance Officers ; () the care of the sub-committees should 
not be confined to meals but should be extended to the 
wants of boots and clothes ;' (4) meals should be provided 
on at least four days in the week if not on all five days ; 
(5) the Joint Committee should be invested with sufficient 
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power to see that the system is properly carried out ; 
(6) power should be taken to regulate the connection 
between Charitable Associations and the schools; (7) the 
meals should be continued where found necessary through 
the year. 

There are two other suggestions which were not unani- 
mously approved of by the Joint Committee and were 
dropped out of the Report. One is that if the work of 
feeding the children is more thoroughly organised the 
teachers ought to be remunerated for the share they 
take in it. The other is that we should accept the 
classification of the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Physical Deterioration in paragraphs , where they 
divide the municipal areas into three classes, and 
should say clearly that London ought to be treated 
as belonging to the second area, in which, while the 
cost of food is defrayed from charitable sources, 
municipal aid is allowed to be given towards adminis- 
trative purposes. There is certainly no necessity 
for placing London in the third class, where voluntary 
help has broken down and the cost of the food must be 
charged to the rates. At the same time I am of opinion 
that London is too big and the work too multiform for the 
duty of feeding the children to be carried on (as in the 
first class) by voluntary agencies with only a general 
supervision exercised by the local authority. This is the 
system which we have been endeavouring to work and 
which has not been thoroughly efficient but needs tighten- 
ing up and developing in the various ways which I 
have suggested. 

1421. Will you tell us how the Joint Committee is 
constituted ?—It consists of a certain number of members 
of the County Council and myself, I being a co-opted 
member of the Education Committee, four representatives 
of the Committee of Representative Managers of Schools, 
and a representative of the London Schools Dinner 
Association. 


1422. And one representative of each of the large 
supply associations ?—Of two of them. 


1423. The London Schools Dinner Association and the 
Referee Fund ?—-Yes. We used to have a member of the 
Destitute Children’s Society, but when the Committee 
was reconstituted after the County Council had taken 
things over that society said that it did not see any use 
in sending a representative. 


1424. How often does the Committee meet ?—As arule, 
once a fortnight during the winter. 


1425. Is the attendance large at the meetings ?—Yes, 
pretty full. 


: 1426. The object of the Joint Committee is not to 
provide funds, but to organise the work ?—Yes, and also 
to organise the working of the charitable societies which 
supply the funds. 


1427. You say in your précis “No power exists 
and no attempt has been made (except in the case of the 
L.S.D.A.) to centralise agencies which spring up from 
time to time.” Would you explain that reference to 
the London Schools Dinner Association ?—The London 
Schools Dinner Association was created in 1889 (if I 
recollect rightly), or thereabouts, in order to centralise 
all the subscriptions that were at that time rather sporadi- 
cally given for the benefit of the schools. It carried out 
that work to a certain extent. Its operations have em- 
braced, roughly, about 200 schools. There were many as- 
sociations then existing which did not affiliate themselves 
ordid not allow themselves to be merged in the L.S.D.A. 
and since then others have sprung up from time to time. 
1 say that no power exists to centralise. That means that 
these agencies have sprung up, and are still springing 
up, without our knowledge and without any control on 
our part. A number-of benevolent people are suddenly 
struck with the idea that over a certain portion of London, 
or in connection with certain schools, there is a good deal 
of poverty; they create a small association of their own, 
collect subscriptions, and send word to the head teachers, 
“We are ready to provide you with funds for meals,” 
and the head teachers, if they are not already attached 
to other sources, or do not get a sufficient supply from 
other sources, accept the funds thus offered. There is 
at present no control over that. No one has ever said to 
the head teachers “‘ Do not agcept these funds without 
reporting it.” 


MINUTES OF 
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1428. You would not deprecate the creation of local 
interest to provide funds. You would rather wish to 
create it ?—I would wish to create it and to direct it 
into the conduits where the money would be most valuable. 


1429. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) All local essistance could 
be reported to the Council ?—It could. 


1430. And the Council could insist on that by saying 
that the teachers were not to accept any assistance except 


from what had been reported upon ?—They could do that. 


I have advocated that that should be done. 


1431. (Chairman.) The Committee receives periodical 
reports. How often does it receive them ?—They are 
sent in by weekly postcards from each school. Those 
weekly postcards are collected together every fortnight, 
and a return like that which you have in your hand for the 
whole year is presented fortnightly. 


1432. The return in your report is compiled from those 
weekly postcards ?—Yes, that is so. 


1433. To pass to the assistance which is given now 
by the County Council in this matter, we have heard 
the evidence of Mrs. Wilton Phipps as to the Cripple 
Schools. In that case the assistance given by the County 
Council is very active ?—Yes. 

1434. As regards the general question of feeding, it 
allows the use of schools where necsesary ?—Yes, it allows 
the use either of class rooms or halls for distributing the 
meals, and, very rarely, the use of the apparatus for cook- 
ing the meals. In most cases I should say, where it is done 
in the schools, the cooking is doneby the caretakers in their 
own houses, and at the expense of the fund; and where 
this is done the food is generally distributed in covered 
playgrounds, which are turned for the time into refec- 
tories, benches, and tables being provided. In two or 
three cases cooking stoves are provided and cooking is 
done by means of the school gas. 


1435. The Council would not be curious as to the use 
of gas in those cases ?—The Council would rather not be 
asked aboutit. Iam not sure what the legal position is 
at the present time, but under the School Board there 


was an impression that it was illegal, and that the 


auditor might object if he found it out, and I have 
heard that in the case of a Greenwich school he 
did find it out, and the sum was surcharged, and the 
managers had to pay. I have only heard of one case of 
that kind. 


1436. Are the cookery centres at present used to any 
extent in this matter ?—Only to a very small extent. 
You will find in the Joint Committee’s annual report 
some information about that. J found on looking at this 
return, Appendix D, beginning at page 17, more cookery 
centres referred to than I expected to find. I had only 
known of three or four myself up to that time. Here and 
there there are some, but not very many ; nothing like so 
many as I should like to see. 


1437. Would they be on a small scale in those cases ? 
—They must be on a small scale. 


1438. Are there dining rooms in connection with the 
cookery centres in which the meals can be served ?— 
There is no separate room, but the desks at which the 
children sit during the demonstration lesson serve as 
desks at which they can sit to eat their meals. 


1439. With regard to utilising the cookery centres, that 
matter is before the county council now, we understand ? 
—Yes, it is, I believe. 


1440. Have you personally had any experience of the 
application of the cookery centre to that object ?—I have 
had personal experience, because I have been doing it 
myself with regard to two schools in Wandsworth, belong- 
ing to the group of which I am one of the managers. We 
had about twenty to thirty children on the necessitous 
list, and we utilised the. cookery centre there by 
giving the children tickets, in return for which 
they got whatever the instructress could provide 
from the day’s cooking. As a rule she was able to 
provide an extremely satisfactory dinner, with a good 
deal of variety in it, at a cost of from a ld. to 2d. We 
had rather a set-back on one occasion, when we found 
that for a whole fortnight she was going to do nothing 
but bake bread, but even then she found that she would 
be able to provide some fried potatces and small things 
of taht kind, which she could give to the children along 
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with the bread, charging a halfpenny for it. She, of 
course, was very glad to have this demand placed at her 
door, because one very great difficulty in the cookery 
centres is to get a market for the food. As you know, 
they provide teachers with dinners, and whatever food 
is over, the children who bring their pennies are allowed 
to come in and buy. ._ What is not bought in that way has 
to be sold at a considerable loss. 


1441. The cookery centres might, in fact, be used as 
permanent centres for feeding, during those months when 
the need is not so acute and the numbers are smaller ?— 
Yes. That, I think, is the most important use that 
they could be put to. 


1442. But you do not anticipate that any very large 
numbers could be fed by that means ?—They could hardly 
feed more than thirty at each centre. There are alto- 
gether about 200 centres, so that they would supply 6,000 
meals a day; but a great many of those centres would 
probably be found in quarters where there would be no 
demand at all. You could not reckon on the whole of 
them being utilised. 


1443. You say that the meals in most cases are given 
free. Is any direction or indication given to the relief 
committees as to what line they should take as regards 
requiring payment ?—No; we have issued no instruc- 
tions about that. I think it is generally understood that 
attempts should be made to get the children to pay. 


1444. When the returns of these payments are made, 
have you any means of knowing whether they are really 
made by the children or their parents, or by benevolent 
persons who give them the money ?—No, I have never, 
myself, inquired into the matter. The only return that 
I know of that we get, is the return of the L.8.D.A., in 
theirannual Report. Imight mention my own experience 
on that particular question, perhaps. In the case of the 
Southfields and Merton Road Schools, we made it a rule 
that, if possible, the children should be induced to bring a 
halfpenny towards their three-halfpenny dinner. In most 
cases they did bring it, and in those cases I know that in 
every instance it was provided by the parent, it was 
brought from the home. Then again a similar set of 
dinners has been started for the Berner Street and 
Cable Street special schools in St. George’s in the East, 
and there most of the children either bring a ha'f-penny 
or a penny. In one or two cases they bring the whole 
three-halfpence A good deal of verbal pressure 
has been put on them. They have been instigated to do 
it, and told that if they possibly can do it, they ought 
to do it; but during the hardest season we did not go 
to the extent of refusing them dinners if they did not 
bring it. 


1445. The experience of the Cripples Dinner Association, 
and the experience which you now tell us of, would point 
to the fact that money can be collected from parents ?— 
In many cases it can, or a certain portion of it. 


1446. How would you regard the proposal to extend 
the plan of giving a paid-for dinner to an ordinary school ? 
Do you think that the parents would, as a rule, take 
advantage of it ?—I do not like the system. I would 
not encourage the idea ; because I am afraid it would 
be opening a door which would be used for other purposes 
afterwards. 


1447. Wou'd you view an experiment in that direction 
with favour, in an isolated and selected school ?—I do not 
quite see what the dinners would be intended for. 


1448. Mostly to insure a good meal for children, in the 
middle of the day, whose parents have to be out ?—If 
you could confine it to the parents who have to be out, 
where the mother is working out all day and cannot cook 
a dinner, or cannot prepare a dinner for the children, it 
would, undoubtedly, be useful. That is, I think, the more 
general direction in which underfeeding extends. We 
have a good many cases of that. They can always get 
bread and butter, or jam perhaps, but not a regular 
dinner. It might be worth while, I dare say, to try in 
such cases how far the parents would give their children 
money. They often do so now. They often send the 
children to school with a penny or two-pence in their 

pockets to buy something for themselves, and which is 
very often spent in sweets, as you may suppose. 


1449. If the children could be induced to spend that Siy Charles 


penny on such a dinner as suggested, it would be all to 
the good ?—Yes, it would be all to the good for them. 


1450. hen we come to your relief committees. The 


relief committees, I understand, are really the key to the 6 June, 1905. 


whole position ?—Yes. 

1451. The proper organisation and constitution of the 
relief committee and the genuine working of that form 
the basis upon which the work should rest ?—Yes, the 
relief committees of the schools. 


1452. You mention that they should be assisted by 
the attendance officer. What part does he now take in 
the administration of the relief committee ?—Under 
the rules laid down by the School Board, he was to be 
a member of the committee. The committee must con- 
sist of the head teacher of each department, two or 
three manages, and the attendance officer; and there 
may be co-opted members. As a matter of fact he has 
hardly ever taken up that position. In a good many cases 
it has not been thought that he was quite of a social 
standing or official standing to be on a leve: wih the 
other members of the committee. There has been, 1 
think, a: good deal of feeling of that kind. As far as I 
know, it is only in the East Lambe'h Schoo’s that the 
attendance office:’s information has been rea'ly fu'ly 
utilised. 


1453. Would your Committee still suzgest his being - 


a member of the committee ?—I can hardly say whether 
my committee would; they certainly would not unan- 
imously. Some of the members have strongly expressed. 
the view that I have just been expressing, that his. 
information should be used, but that he should not be 
allowed to have an equal vote and to be of equal 
weight with the other members. 


1454. Theinformation given by him would be presum- 
ably mainly concern irregular children ?—Those are the 
children with whom he is most brought into contact. But 
we maintain that, besides that, he knows a good deal of the 
neighbours ; he goes up and down the streets, he schedules. 


every family in the street, and he must necessarily know - 


or be in a position to obtain knowledge about any children 
in regard to whom we ask him to enquire. He might 
not come to the meeting with any previous knowledge 
of any particular Smith or Jones, but he could very 
easily get it in a fairly trustworthy way. He would get 
the opinion of the neighbours, and would inquire for 
himself to a certain extent. 


1455. His visits would be less resented, presumably, 


by parents than those of the relieving officer ?—Yes, I. 


think so. 


1456. You would suggest the acquiring of information. 


from the relieving officer ?—Yes, I would. 


1457. You say, “ There is no arrangement at present. 


to bring them into connection with the relieving officer ”’ 2 
—Yes, I think it is extremely important and extremely: 
valuable. Ihave lately had a rather remarkable instance 
of the utility of doing that. In the case which I referred 
to, of the Southfields and Merton Road schools, we had 
some twenty-four families on the list to begin with. 
We fed them free for two or three months of the winter. 
Gradually, through the information of those members 
of the relief sub-committee who were able to inquire, 
and of the district visitors and other people whom they 
could get to help them, the number was brought down 
to seven families. When the poor law order came out 
lately, I went to the relieving officer to see what informa- 
tion we could get from him. Up to that time I had not 
been in communication with him and had never heard 
of his being utilised in that way. I found him and the 
Wandsworth Guardians extremely ready to help. In 
course of time, after about a fortnight, I got a very full 
report of every one of the families. I am rather sorry 
to say that the report given in this way was very greatly 
at variance with the information supplied by the district 
visitors. In every case the people who pleaded great 
poverty to the district visitors and inability to feed their 
children, rejected with scorn the idea that they were in 
want or that their children were underfed, and denied 
that they knew that they were receiving any charitable 
help atall. They said “‘ We were told that if the children 
brought a halfpenny they would get a meal. We thought 
it was all right and we gave them the halfpenny.” That 
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was the line they took.. I never realised before how much 
we ought to’act in co-operation with the relieving officers 
and the guardians if they are ready to act in a friendly 
manner, as the Wandsworth Guardians have acted with 
us. 

1458. Would it be possible to obtain the representation 
of guardians on relief committees ?—I cannot say whether 
they would be willing. It would be a very desirable thing 
if they were. But whether they were represented or not I 
think there ought to be some means of obtaining informa- 
tion from them. I think that every committee of this 
kind ought to send to them the names of families to 
which help is being given, and hear whether any help is 
given to those same families by the guardians, or whether 
the guardians know of any reason why help should not-be 
given. 

1459. This is specially important in vi:w of the recent 
order of the Local Government Board ?—Yes, it becomes 
more important in consequence of that. 


1460. Have you any opinion as to the relative advant- 
ages of serving the meals at school and elsewhere ?— 
There are two points to consider. To serve them in a 
class room or in the hall is very disagreeable to the 
teachers. The smell of the dinner is not a pleasant thing 
when you re-open the school at 2 o’clock. If you have a 
covered play-ground which serves the purpose, or a special 
refectory as has been proposel, that objection would not 
occur. On the other hand the objection to serving them 
outside is that, generally speaking, the halls in which they 
are served are crowded and the mal is very frequently not 
served in a way that scm» people advocate as a mans 
of teaching them how to behave at table, and what the 
comforts ot civilisation may be. 


1461. But ceteris paribus you would prefer the moal 
being served away from the school ?—Yes, I think so, on 
the whole. If it can be served equally well and fairly 
handy to the school, it is rather a good thing to give the 
children a walk there and back during the recreation time. 


1462. As regards the part which the teachers are to 
take, would you deprecate the attendance of teach2rs 
during a m>al ?—Not atall. On the contrary, I advocate 
it very strongly. Ido not see how the work can be doae 
without them. Jt would be a very great strain on them, 
of course, and I would advocate their taking it in rotatio.. 


~ The Joint Committee as a whole did not support me in the 


recommendation, but I have put in a recommendation 
that when the work is extensive they should receive a 
modest remuneration for the work. 


1463. Your only reason for considering their presence 
advisable is that nobody else could do tne superintend- 
ing. If you could find an equally qua'ifed superintond- 
ent, would you prefer that he should not be a teacher ?—I 
do not think so. It is a great thing that the person who 
supervises the dinner should know the faces of the children 
and know that there has been no exchange of tickets, and 
that the Johnnie or Tommy who got the ticket at school 
is the same Johnnie or Tommy who is getting the dinner. 
No outside person can do that, and no outside person can 
exercise the extraordinary amount of discipline which our 
teachers exercise over the children. 


1464. In regard to the teacher’s part of the arrangem ‘nt, 
do you consider that the teachers are the proper persons to 
select the children?—In the first case they are, necessarily. 
They see most of the children: they get the first prima 
facie evidence. Taey see the child is looking white and 
sickly and continues so for some time and is not thriving 
in other ways, and their suspicions are aroused. Taey 
feel that probably he has not food enough. They see the 
parcels which the children bring with them to eat during 
the ten minutes’ recreation, or which those who stop at 
school for the two hours bring with them for their dinners 
and they aré able to judge in that way whether a child 
brings a sufficient amount ornot. They are the first people 
to whom these indications are presented : therefore I thik 
we should start with them in drawing up the list of those 
who prima facie are necessitous. 


1465, But you would not expect them to carry the 
investigation into the homes ?—No, I should not ex; ect 
them to do that; and yet to a certain extent they are 
able to do it. We have a great number of old and ex- 
pecienced teachers who have beep for twenty or thirty 
years, sometimes, in a neighbcu hood where the chiidre 


EVIDENCE : 


are the children of paren's who have thems2l.es been 
under them as children in the schools, and they keep up 
very close and kindly rela‘ions and are constantly visited 
by the parents of the children. In that way they can 
obtain a good deal of information. I would not expect 
them to go to the homes and visit them, but they get a 
great deal of extra-scholasiic knowledge of the condition 
of the families, or most of them do. I am sorry to say 
that in many cases we cannot say as much of the younger 
teachers. 


1466. You say that the school must be the unit for the 
purpose of selection and organization. That does not 
mean that you object to the grouping of schools for the 
purposes of going to the same centre, does it 2—No, not 
where the numbers are not too great. 


1467. Is it necessary to have a separate relief com- 
mittee for each school ?—It is very much better. The 
school board started by allowing a relief sub-committee 
for a school or a group. In many cases they are made for 
groups only, and in a good many cases, although they are 
nominally sub-committees for separate schools, they con- 
sist of the same members. Very much depends upon the 
amount of work to be done. If itisa poor neighbour- 
hood and there is a group of three schools with 200 or 300 
ciildren each, it is far better to have a separate committee 
foreach school. It is beyond the power of one committee 
to deal with three such schools. 


1468. Might there be friction between the teachers ia 
the case of a joint committee for more than one school ? 
—That has not occurred to me. 


+ 1469. (Mr. Cyril. Jackson.) How many committees are 
there. Does the number 246, on page 5, of the Report of 
the Joint Committee on Underfed Children, mean the num- 
ber of working committees ?—That is more than I should 
like tosay. Itis the number that is reported to us. When 
they form committees, they send in the names of the 
members and of their corresponding secretary ; but we 
have no means of seeing how much work they do, and we 
know that a good many of them do no work at all. 


1470. Are those dealing with separate schools ?—Yes. 


1471. You do not know how much they are working ? 
—No, except in a casual way. In lividial m>m<ers 
of the Join; Committee may have sme persojal infor- 
mation about certain schools, but we have no official 
knowledge. We have no means of finding out. One of 
my chief complaints against the exisiting” system is that we 
have no inspecting power to go round and see what the 
committees are doing. 

1472. On page 7 of your report you say: “The. duty 
of the managers in respect of visiting the homes of the 
children, and procuring information regarding their home 
conditions has been, in the majority of cases, imperfectly 
fulfilled ?—-Yes. 

1473. So that taking these committees, agood proportion, 
the majority I suppose, would not be doing that visiting ? 
——You certainly might say that in the majority the work 
is being insufficiently done. _I would not say that nothing 
at all is being done, but there are all sorts of grades and 
degrees in the efficiency with which the work is being done. 

1474. (Chairman.) Would it be useful to constitute any 
intermediate unit between your central committee and 
these joint committees, such, for instance, as a borough 
committee, Take the analogy of the Holborn Associa- 
tion, which we are going to hear evidence about this after- 
noon, which purports to cover the whole borough of Hol- 
born. It might be useful to interest the municipalities in 
the work to some extent ?—It would be very useful if it 
was useful at all. If you could get these bodies to work 
on definite lines, any delegation of power would be useful. 
A point very strongly borne in upon me is that even if the 
joint committee were to receive from the county council 
much more power than it has, it still would be hardly able 
to cope with the enormous amount of work ; and whatever 
central body is created must act either through inspectors 
or by giving over the supervision to small areas ; but how 
far it would be posible for borough committees to be con- 
stituted by the borough councils, not under the orders of 
the county council, I hardly see. 

_ 1475. Iwas not pointing so far as that, but I was merely 
pointing to some organisation which might set up a 
connection with the borough council, organised for the 
geographical borough. London is sadly deficient in 
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local interest, but there seems to be a little local interest 1491. I see amongst the subscribers to the L.S.D.A. Sir Charles 
now arising in some at any rate of the boroughs, which is the City Parochial Foundation £100 ?—Yes, Irercemter Elliott, 
might be taken advantage of ?—Interest is being shown that now. ror 
on the part of the new borough council members in certain 1492. Has your Committee, or so far as you’ know ee 


cases as managers of the schools. They have appointed any of these large associations, approached that body 6 June, 1905. 


a large number of their councillors as managers, and in for larger help ?—No, we have not, certainly. We have haya 


some cases those managers have been taking a very 
considerable interest in the question. I have not sufficient- 
ly thought out the suggestion that you make, and I should 
not like to give a definite answer about it. 

1476. You attach great importance to the permanence 
of any organisation ?—Yes. 


1477. There are many in England which come in'‘o | 


being first to meet a particular need of one winter and then 
die away ?—That isso, You require a continuing series. 


1478. With regard to the-sums expended in London 
it seems to be a most difficult matter to arrive at what 
really is spent year by year in London on the provision 
of meals for children ?—It is. 


1479. Have you any further information which you 
could give us beyond what you have put down here and 
what is in your report ?—No, I have not. Weare now 
setting measures on foot to try to find out what all these 
smaller organisations have spent from their own resources 
in addition to what they have spent from grants given to 
them by the large supply associations, but we have not 
obtained the information as yet. 


1480. You do not as a Committve receive any account 
from the schools ?—No. 


1481. Could you suggest any means by which we could 
obtain this information. Would it be of any use to send 
a form of account to the several units mentioned in your 
report ?—I think no doubt it would. 


1482. There are a good many mentioned both in your 
report and in the Desti' ute Children’s Dinner Report and 
in the L.8.D.A. report, which might be able to supply 
us with information ?—Yes. 


1483. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) We should Bef no infor- 
mation in that way about the little parochial funds, 
should we ?—You would if you applied to them. The 
schools could tell you what associations provide the 
dinners, and if you wrote to those associations they could, 
and I should think, wuld, tell you where they got their 
fund from. 


1484. I see on page 4 of the printed report, that when 
the enquiry was made in 1898-9, there were said to be 
287 local agencies. Have you any idea how many there 
are now ?—I have no idea. I have never compared any 
more recent list with the old list. 


1485. That was besides the large funds ?—Yes. You 
will find the list in the printed report of 1899. 


_ 1486. The list of those 287 ?—Yes. 


1487. (Chairman.) Shall you have any further figures in 
the course of the summer ?—Yes, I hope so. We are 
sending out to obtain just the information you are asking 
for. It occurred to me, when you mentioned it, that 
they might be more willing to give it to you than to us. 


1488. No doubt the bulk of the money comes from 
the three associations which you especially mention ?—I 
should say so—yes. 


1489. When we get returns from the smaller associations 
the bulk of the money always seems to come from one or 
other of the larger associations of which we have already 
heard. As regards the sources of supply, you mention 
the possibility of obtaining money from endowments 
Have you thought that matter out at all ?—No, I have 
not thought it out. It has been merely a floating idea. 
The Board of Education is dealing now with a number 
of endowments, which are more or less obsolete in their 
original application, and it has to re-apply them to useful 
objects: and it has occurred to me, and to some other 
people also, that it might be possible, where these endow- 
ments-belong to schools where no educational need exists 
for them, that part of the money might be allocated not 
to the feeding only, but to the general relief of children 
—boots and clothes or anything of that kind. 


1490. There are still no doubt in London a good many 
endowments which are applied to doles of food. Have 
they, so far as you know, been used for helping voluntary 
agencies in any way ?—I do not know of any. 


made no attempt to collect money in any way, or to send 
out any appeals for money 


1493. I see you say that there is no case on record 
where a school has applied for funds and it has not been 
possible to supply them ?—Yes. 


1494. And a statement to the same effect is made in 
the report of the L.S8.D.A. for this year. As regards 
the relative advantages of breakfast and dinner have 
you any opinions ?—I should like to see both. Breakfast 
is very valuable and dinner is valuable also. It is really 
hard to say which is the more valuable. If you have 
a higher standard of what is wanted for a dinner than 
for a breakfast, then the dinner is the more important. 
They can generally get bread and butter at home before 
they start, and weak tea very often or something of that 
kind, and they very often get the same for dinner ; and 
it is more important to supplement the dinner than 
to supplement the breakfast 


1495. Returns show that in London on the whole 
the dinner is the more popular ?—Yes, or I should hardly 
say more popular. It is more popular with the givers at 
any rate, but I do not know that there is anything to 
:how that it is more popular with the recipients. There 
is this fact: that in many parts the children get up very 
late and only just in time to come toschool. The mothers 
get up still later; and to get the children to school for 


breakfast at half-past eight is harder than to get them 


to attend between twelve and one for dinner, 


1496. You think it more likely that a child in want 
of food would miss breakfast by being late than dinner ?— 
You. 

1497. At the same time breakfast would be a valuable 
meal in securing early attendance ?—Yes, it would be 
valuable for that purpose. 


1498. Do you consider that variety of food is important? 
—No doubt it is, within a certain limit. Children are 
very peculiar as to their likes and dislikes in regard to 
food, and their tastes and appetites ought to be consulted. 


1499. Appendix A to the Report contains an interesting 
Table which shows, amongst other things, the weekly 
average number of children fed, a total being given for 
1903-4 and details for 1904-5. How do you get at the 
average weekly number? Would you tell us how the 
table is compiled. Is it the average number of children, 
or the average number of meals given to children ?— 
Both are given. The return shows the number of children 
and the total number of meals. 


1500. The return for this year shows for the first time 
the actual number of individual children ?—Yes. 


1501. That number has not been given before this 
year ?—No ; I got that added in consequence of evidence 
given by Dr. Hichho!z before the Physical Deterioration 
Committee, in. which he found fault with the figures we 
supp.icd as to the average number, and said that they 
gave no index as to the real number of children, and 
that he thought the real number fed was about three 
times the average. I felt pretty sure that he was 
mistaken in that, and I secured these figures, which show 
that it is about one and a half times the average number. 

1502. May the figures in this column be accepted as: 
trustworthy ?—I think they may. 

1503. Are they based on returns kept from week to 
week of individual children ?— Yes ; they are based on the 
register of necessitous children. I have gone through 
these registers in some cases to test these figures myself 
and see if they were correct. 

1504. May we take it that a register of individual 
necessitous children is kept ?— In most of the schools, not 
in all; but in all the well conducted schools which follow 
the instructions—in roughly I should say nine-tenths of 
the schools. 

1505. You consider the keeping of such a register to be 
a very important matter ?—Very important for future 
record, and for comparison year by year when you have 
to select the children for the next year. 
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1506. Do you consider that the period over which the 
meals at present extend is on the whole the right period ? 
—It extends over the worst period of the year, but I do 
not think that it ought to stop completely at Easter. 
There are cases of necessity and want throughout the 
year, and provision ought to be made for those cases ; 
but there are so many fewer as a rule in other times of the 
year than in the winter, that I think the cookery centres 
could take the place of the large feeding halls and feeding 
arrangements which exist during the winter. 


1507. You do not think that the provision of meals 
should stop altogether at any time ?— No. 


1508. How far do your Committee recommend that 
parents should be told of the provision of meals, that is to 
to say, that parents should know beforehand whether the 
the child is going to receive a meal or not ?— The Com- 
mittee have several times laid down the importance of 
telling the parents, but Iam afraid it is a duty which is 
very much neglected. Whenever an inquiry is made like 
that Johanna Street Inquiry the other day, we have 
found the parents saying that they did not know their 
children were receiving food. I think there ought to be 
some more formal means taken. There should be a 
printed form of letter sent to the parents saying ‘‘ Your 
boy ’’ or ‘* Your girl is placed on our necessitous list, and 
is being fed or is going to be fed,’’ in order to give them 
the opportunity of objecting if they wished to object. 


1509. On the uther hand, we understand that in some 
cases the parents assume that the children will be fed and 
then find that they are not fed ?— That also happens. It 
necessarily happens under the system which many relief 
committees adopt, of not feeding the whole number on 
the necessitous list every time, but giving only a certain 
number of tickets. Mr. Libly stated that in some cases 
a child got only one ticket inthe week. The parent does 
not know when that one ticket will be given, and it is 
possible that in the expectation of its being given no food 
may be ready for the child when it is not given. 


1510. In a very large number of schools there are only 
two mea's or even one meal provided during the week 7?— A 
very large number. On page 6 you will see that sixteen, 
gave only one meal, ninety gave two, sixty-one gave three 
and forty-one gave more than three. 


1511. You state that the average number of meals 
given in the week is two and two thirds ?— Yes. 


1512. Is that average taken by schools or by centres ?— 
By schools. 


1513. Have you any figures at all showing the propor- 
tionate number of children fed to the total number of 
children in the schools ?— You can get that at once from 
columns 2 and 3 of the Appendix A. on page 12 of the 
Report. Column 2 shows the average on the roll. 


1514. This contains only necessitous schools ?— Only 
necessitous schools. 


1515. It does not contain voluntary schools at al] 7— 
No. That table refers only to the provided schools. 
I think 
we worked out that the proportion of the underfed 
children to the whole child popula ion in Provided 
Schools was about 7°7 per cent. 


1516. Are any steps taken through the medical in- 


‘Spection conducted by the county council officer to find 


the ill-nourished children who are in need of food ?—I do 
not think that any special steps are taken. It may com> 
‘under observation from time to time, but the main body 
of the medical staff is entirely occupied in inspecting the 
eyes. There are casual visits by two or three whole time 
or half time medical officers, for miny purposes, and 
underfeeding might occasionally com: in under that ; but 
as far as I know there has been no special enquiry in 
any school or in any way on this subject. 


1517. And no special attempt has been made to deal 
with what are called retarded children as a class ?—It 
depends on what you call retarded children. 


1518. We have a definition of retarded children in 
the reference by which we are bound—“ Children who, 
though not defective, are from mal-nutrition below the 
normal standard” ?—I rather dispute that. 


1519. We have a special direction to find out how those 
children are dealt with ?—There has been no enquiry 
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whatever to ascertain in the case of children who are 
retarded, what the cause of the retardation is. 


1520. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) It might be anything but 
food ?—Yes, undoubtedly there are many more causes 
than food. Far more than anything else, it is employment 
out of school hours. That is the greet reason why children 
do not take proper advartage of the instruction. They 
ecm? to school tired; they have been distributing milk 
or newspapers, and all that kind of thing, out of school 
hours, and are unfit for learning. 


1521. (Dr. Parsons.) Does retarded mean in educational 
or in physical development 7—Educational. 


1522. (Mr. Cyril Jazksor.) It may come from want of 
sleep or want of fresh air at home, and that sort of thing ? 
—Yes, in very many cases. 


1523. Bad clothing, expcs'ng to chills ?—Yes. 


1524. (Chairman.) Would you wish to see these children 
collected into special classes ?—The Board of Education 
some years ago required that there should be room set 
apart for backward classes as dis'inct from defective 
classes. To the best of my belief that order was never 
very largely or widely acted upon. It was carried out 
i1 one of the schools under my supervision, which Mr. 
Jackson knows so well—Northey Street, Limehouse ; 
but before very long the backward class became a defective 
class. It is extremely hard to discriminate. Our school 
management report gives extremely valuable information 
on the subject. 1t shows the avevag> age for the whole 
of the children in each standard. Standard I ought to 
be 74 or something of the kind, and Standard IT, 83, and 
so forth. It shows from the figures of each school what 
the actual age is, and from that you can see whether in 
apy particular school the children in that school are of 
greater age than they ought to be, taking the average. 
I tested the Johanna Street average ia that way, and I 
found that Dr. Eichholz’s opinion, that the fact that the 
children did not get on, was dus to mal-nutrition, was a 
mistaken opinion. They began badly. The children 
in Standard I. were on an average quite a year oider 
than they should have been, or more. But starting 
trom that Standard I. they got on fairly well and the 
great majority got more than the annual promotion, one 
standard for each year, which is what we expect as the 
usual rate of. progress. 


1545. They rather made up for lost time than lost time 
after they came ?—Yes; they did pot lose any farther 
time. 

1526. We mvy ta’xe it that no special provision for 
feeding these retarded children exists at present in London? 
—No, none. No special enquiry has ever been mide 
into the causes of retardation. 


1527. (Miss Lawrence.) The periodical reports which 
you refer to are always filled in by the teachers, I believe, 
are they not ?—Yes, by the head teachers. 


1528. In no case by the Relief Committee, if such a 
thing exists ?—No; they come straight from the head 
teacher ; they are made up every Friday and sent in. 


1529. Referring to the matter of the selection of the 
children by the teachers, do you come across much dis- 
parity in a school, the heads of departments recommend- 
ing a rather different class of children, or do you think 
they act mostly in uniformity ?—You find a good deal of 
disparity ; you see cases where in one department they 
feed 100 children and in another department they feed 
only twenty, and that kind of thing. 


1530. There are a certain number of those cases ?— 
Yes, a considerable number. You will see at once by 
Appendix A, the great variety between the number of 
boys and girls in some cases. In some cases they are very 
uniform. We made special enquiry in Johanna Street on 
that subject. Mrs. Phipps went down to look into it, and 
her opinion apparently was that the larger number of boys 
was due to greater liberality. 


1531. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) They come from the same 
families, do they not, generally ?—Yes, generally. 


1532. There was a statement the other day that there 
were a very small number of children in Johanna Street 
which come from the same families. I believe that was 
only got from a casual statement of the head teacher ?— 
Yes. 
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1533. When I went to the other head teacher, I got 
about six times the number as the normal number ?— 
Yes. When I was informed of that, I consulted Mrs. 
Phipps, who was the authority for the other figure. We 
thought that as Johanna Street had been so harried by in- 
spection, and was so brought under the public eye, it was 
better not to make any further inquiry. 


1534. (Miss Lawrence.) With regard to the cookery 
centres, in most cases can they provide the dinners, and 
keep, broadly speaking, to the syllabus which has been 
arranged for, or does it necessitate altering the course 
of instruction ?—I do not suppose it necessitates that 
at all. 


1535. Do you think in actual practice it happens ?— 
So far as the cookery centres are used, they are used as at 
Merton Road, by giving the children whatever happens 
to be cooked on that day. I do not suppose that any 
instructress would take it upon herself to vary thesyllabus. 


1536. With regard to serving the meals in the cookery 
centres, do the teachers do that ?—The instructress and 
the kitchen maid. 


1537. Is that sufficient ?—Yes, it is sufficient for a 
small number. 


1538. Then it does not involve any of the children who 
have prepared the meal staying to assist at its distribu- 
tion ?—Not so far as I have ever seen ; and I have seen 
what is done at Collingwood Street, at a street which used 
to be called Church Street, Kennington Road (it has a 
different name now) and at Merton Road. It has been 
entirely done by the instructress and the kitchen maid. 


1539. I wanted to ask you with regard to Jewish chil- 
dren—I know that you have had some experience of 
those children—do you agree with what has been lately 
stated in an article by Canon Barnett, calling attention 
to the fact that Jewish children are rarely, if ever, under- 
fed, because the first care of the parents is to feed their 
children ?—I should have agreed with that yesterday 
but I cannot say quite the same to-day. I attended 
yesterday, on the basis of my experience of the Jewish 


Provided Schools in Whitechapel, where the necessitous’ 


children are most carefully provided for ty Jewish 
managers dealing with Jewish funcs, for the first time, 
a meeting of the managers of the Great Jews Free School 
of which I have been appointed a manager. They have 
never had a Relief Committee ; they have never done 
much on the subject. The head master spoke very 
strongly about the very large number of underfed 
children that he had in his school, and the necessity for 
doing something. lt is diffcult thero to find members 
for a Committee to make home enquiries or to do any- 
thing practical in the matter. It is a vast school of 3,000 
children, and not one of the managers had been in the 
habit of visiting the homes, or has had such training as 
to enable them to make any useful enquiries. 


1540. (Mr. Walrond.) The managers are mostly the 
richer Jews of London ?—Yes. 


1541. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Did you get the numbers 
who were fed in the free school ?—I think that a figure 
was mentioned. There is, as you know, a large dining 
establishment close by, which is used by the old Castle 
Street and the Chicksand Street children. I have often 
been to the place, and it has never occurred to me before 
that there were hardly any free-school children there. 
I think the head-master said he sent about fifty. 


1542. They give an odd ticket to the children, so that 
a child in each class gets one dinner a week, or something 
of the sort. Did you find out anything about break- 
fasts ?—No. 


1543. I understood from the master when I was there 
that, in addition to the dinner, there -were something 
like 400 breakfasts given ?—I do not think that break- 
fasts were mentioned. 


1544. The head-mistress took a rather opposite line 
to the head-master as to the need of more meals. She 
said she had sufficient knowledge of the children to be 
sure that they were all properly looked after. Did you 
see her about it too ?—No, I did not see her, she was not 
there ; I believe she was not well. 


1545. (Dr. Parsons.) Would not there be special 
difficulties in feeding in the case of a Jewish school? A 
Jew may not eat any kind of meat ?—Their meals must 
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be provided by Jewish cooks. It must be a Jewish 
association altogether which takes charge of the matter. 


1546. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Provided by the Jewish 
Association ?—Yes. 


1547. There is no difficulty with regard to that 7?—No 


1548. In Appendix A the Jewish schools show very 
small numbers being fed compared with those in the 
other districts, considering the size of the schools and 
the poverty of the undesirable alien, as he is supposed to 
be. Old Montague Street, for instance, is a very poor 
school ?—Yes. 


1549. And there are only thirty-seven children ?— 
Yes, 


1550. That is a very small number indeed, if you 
compare it with Johanna Street, which has seventy more 
on the roll, the number is enormously larger ?—Yes. 


1551. (Miss Lawrence.) Would you prefer to see 
fewer children receive more dinners, or the work being 
done as it is now, with an average of two dinners a week ? 
—TI would prefer to see more dinners and a full number 
of children. 


1552. But supposing that could not happen ?—I deny 
that it could not happen. I say it is impossible to con- 
ceive, if proper measures are taken, that the charity of 
London would fall short in this matter. The funds of 
the great supply associations come to about £9,000 
altogether. £17,000 is collected for the country holiday 
fund. Dinners are more important, far more, than 
country holidays. If you can get £17,000 for the one 
thing, you ought to be able to get £30,000 if you want 
t, for the other. 


1553. In cases with which you have to do, does the 
Joint Committee give advice to the Relief Committee or 
not ?—Where we find that the number being fed seems 
abnormally small or excessively large, judged by the 
knowledge we may happen to have personally of the 


school or previous figures, we sometimes make 
jnquiries. 
1554. (Dr. Parsons.) What is the assigned reason 


why so. few dinners as two a week are given?-—The 
difficulty of organisation, I think, is mainly the reason, 
and the belief that the dinner is not the sole source of 
supply but a supplement to what the children already have. 
It is thought that if you can give two good dinners a 
week that is sufficient, and they have enough to go on 
with. 


1555. Is it that they cannot get the funds ?—It ought 
rot to be. 


1556. Or is it that they cannot get a sufficient number 
of people who are willing to give up their time to organising 
the dinners ?—There is always a certain amount of diffi- 
culty about getting voluntary help, but there is an 
immense amount of voluntary help to be got if people 
set about it in the right way. 


1557. (Miss Lawrence.) With regard to Wimbledon, 
is anything of the sort done there ?—No. 


1558. Is it necessary ?—No, it is not necessary. I 
have never known a case of a necessitous child in Wimble- 
don. 


1559. Have you any experience about any other part 
of the country ?—No. 


1560. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) The principal suggesticn 
which you make, it seems to me, with regard to the future, 
is that more use should be made of these relief committees 
and that they should be made more active in their visits 
to the homes ?—- Yes. 


1561. I see on page 7 of your memorandum “ making 
all necessary enquiries to make sure that the children 
are really in want ;”’ and then on page 2 “ enquiry once 
for all is sufficient in some cases, while in other cases it 
ought to be repeated from time to time, to see if the distress 
continues.’ Are repeated enquiries made by any of the 
committees ?—I think so. 


1562. Would that account for the difference in some 
of the schools in Appendix A. ?— That would account for 
a variation of the total number fed and the average 
number fed. If you put fifty children on at the begin- 
ning of the season and then after a month or two the 
parents were in work and you struck them off and added 
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forty or fifty more children whose parents were out of 
work, and so forth, there will be variation in the figures 
and the more enquiry there is the more variation there 
would be. 


1563. You say on page 6 of the printed Report: 
“ Byvery child on the register of underfed children. was 
fed on the average for eight or nine weeks of the period 
during which meals were provided. No doubt there are 
certain schools in which a more efficient system would 
send in fresh children to swell the number.” How would 
you send in the fresh children. Would that mean that 
you would find out changes in the circumstances of the 
families ?— Yes. A man may b> in full work in 
November, and out of work in January. 


1564. That would be a reason for repeated enquiry ? 
— Yes, 


1565. Then you say that that would eliminate some 
children that are not really in want ?— Yes. 


1566. You say that the managers of two schools de 
crined to appoint a sub-committee, on the ground that 
the teachers were able to select the children ?— Yes. 
That is a survival. When the joint committee came 
into being at first, that objection was an extremely 
common one, Sixty or seventy schools absolutely re- 
fused to appoint sub-committees, on the ground that 
they already knew enough and did not want any further 
enquiries. Gradually we wore them down with per- 
sistent expostulations and personal visits and occasionally 
getting the school managers absolutely instructed to 
appoint a committee. 


1567. These two are the only survivals ?— Yes. Those 
schools appointed committees before, but under the 
new influence, with the borough council managers, I 
am afraid they have taken up a rather hostile attitude. 


1568. At Johanna Street is there a working committee ? 
—A fair working committee. There are two members 
upon it who have been active in making enquiries. 


1569. There is very great discrepancy between the 
numbers of boys and girls fed—137 boys and 39 girls ?— 
Yes. 

1570. Does the same Committee visit both of these 
departments ?—No doubt. 


1571. There seems to me such a tremendous discrepancy 
between a school like that and another school which you 
and I both know very well. ‘‘ Northey Street ’’ where 
there are nearly the same number of children ; Johanna 
Street has 348 as its figure, and Northey Sereet has 96. 
Are the two schools the same in poverty ; do you know 
Johanna Street well enough to compare them ?—No, I do 
not know Johanna Street well enough for that, but Ihave 
been astonished at the small amount of relief at Northey 
Street. 


1572. It is due largely to the influence of the managers, 
I suppose ?—It is due to the views of the managers against 
giving relief of that kind. 


1573. I found that the head mistress of the infant 
school at Johanna Street had lately been transferred from 
the infant school of Northey Street, and she informed me 
that the poverty of the two schools was much about the 
same; and the discrepancy was therefore all the more 
striking. You have no reason to suppose that: Northey 
Street is not sufficiently fed, have you ?—I should myself 
like to see more relief given in Northey Street. 


1574. That is a case, then, where further inquiry might 
find fresh cases for the list 7—Yes. Take GillStreet. For 
years they never fed a single child. The opposition has 
been rather broken down by the outery about physical 
deterioration and increasing poverty. Last year they 
began to feed, and this year, they have 102 children. 
Dalgleish Street appears here for the first time as feeding. 


1575. They used to feed in large numbers about 1894. 
Then we held an inquiry and eliminated nearly all the 
children, because we found they did not really need it. 


They are much better off than Northey street ?—Much 
better. 


_ 1576. Collingwood Street I should have thought was 
just as poor as Northey Street/ér Johanna Street ?—It is 
very poor, but not as poor as Northey street, I should think. 


1577. The result of the examination that one can make 
of the lists is that at present we have not arrived at 
anything like an accurate gauging of what really ought to 
be done in each case, have we ?—We certainly have not, 
and I think we never shall. 


1578. The committees might do more ?—-The com- 
mittees might do a great deal more ; but there must be a 
large margin left for the personal equation of the people 
who distribute the relief. 


1579. (Mr. Walrond.) When we see hot bread and milk 
in the list, does that mean for breakfast, or is it given in 
the dinner hour. Take for instance, Northey Street— 
*‘hot bread and milk prepared by the head teachers at 
the school.’’ That is on page 20 of the printed report ?— 
For a long time there has been a system in Northey Street, 
which I daresay existed in Mr. Jackson’s time, of giving 
the head teacher tins of milk and boxes of biscuits, these 
being distributed according to his discretion. 


1580. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) But that is in addition to 
such dinners as are given at Northey Street ?—I cannot 
say. I had not noticed this before. I have not been to 
Northey Street lately. I did not inquire into the system 
on which the dinners which are reported are given. 


1581. Grants are received from the London Schools: 
Dinner Association. That would not be for hot bread and 
milk, but for dinners ?—The London Schools Dinner Asso- 
ciation gives money, which the head teacher might expen 
on milk. | 


1582. (Chairman.) Only £2 15s. ?—Yes. 


1583. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) I see in this report on page 
20, ‘ Collingwood street—dinners at cookery centre.’” 
There used to be breakfast; in the school. Are they still 
given ?—No. 

1584. Have they been dropped ?—I do not think there 
have been any breakfasts since I have known Collingwood 
Street. 


1585. A Manager used to give porridge every morning ? 
—There was porridge at the Highway, but I do noz 
remember porridge at Collingwood Street. It is quite 
possible that it is given. 


1586. It was given in years past; I shou'd not have 
thought it would be dropped, because it is the school in 
which he was greatly interest 7—I could not say with 
regard to Collingwood Street. 


1587. (Mr. Walrond.) The Joint Committee get weekly ~ 
postcards from the teachers, you said ?—Yes. 


1588. Do these postcards report individual cases of 
special starvation or neglect ?—No; they are merely 
printed forms sent to the head teachers, which they fill 
up every Friday afternoon, showing the number fed in 
the three departments during the week. 


1589. How are those cases dealt with which are, or 
should be, reported to the society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children ?—They might be dealt with by the 
Relief sub-Committee. If the head teacher knew of such 
a case, he would very possibly bring it before the sub- 
Committee, and they might decide to refer it to that 
society. It is extremely rarely done. 


1590. In such cases, do you think it would be better 
that the report should be made to the Joint Committee, 
and that the Joint Committee should take action ?—No, 
I do not think so. During the first or the second year 
of our existence we got some reports of the kind sent in. 
It is rather hard to recall the story now, but I know that 
we decided, not to intervene in the matter ourselves. 


1591. Do not you think that any representation 
made by your Joint Committee would have more weight 
than that made by a sub-Committee ?—Not more weight 
than from the people who know the local circumstances. 


1592. You said that you saw considerable objection 
to any general system of self supporting dinners. Could 
you say, roughly, what those objections would be ?—I 
think the objections would be the same kind of objections 
as exist against the Paris Cantines Scolaires. The self 
supporting dinners would gradually slide away into free 
dinners. 


1593. At the present moment you try to charge a $d. ? 


—That is the arrangement in the particular case that I 
was mentioning. I organised that system for two schools, 
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can give them for that price. 
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1594. Only for two schools ?—Yes. 


1595. I think you told us that you found in some cases 
the payment of the $d. made the parent think that he 
was paying for the dinner ?—The parent said he thought 
so. Iam sure it was not true, but he said so to the re- 
lieving officer. Dreading any intervention on the part 
of the relieving officer he gave that as his excuse for having 
allowed the child to get the dinner. 


1596. Do you think it is a good thing to encourage 
that state of mind in the parent for the sake of getting 
the $d. Would it not be better to have the dinner free ? 
—No. I think it is very much better, if they cannot pay 
the whole, that they should pay a portion if they can. 


1597. But, supposing that where they pay a portion’ 
they think, or pretend to think, that they are paying 
the whole ?—Where, I think, we made a mistake in this 
particular case, was, that we had not a distinct formula, 
a printed form which could be sent to the parents ; ‘“ Your 
child is being fed at the Cookery Centre with dinners 
which cost 1$d. on condition that you supply a $d. towards 
it, because we believe that you are unable to supply the 
whole of the money.”’ Something of the kind should 
have been sent, so that they could not deny it. I have 
seen som? of the parents myself, and the head teacher 


has seen others, and I know as a matter of fact that they 


knew perfectly well what was happening. 

1598. Have you ever found that a well fed child has 
come with its $d., and appeared to think it had a right 
to a dinner, because it brought a $d. ?—That could not 
happen in this case, because we put the children on the 


list, after careful individualenquiry. But well fed child- 


ren go to all the cookery centres with their pennies or 
their halfpennies. and buy whatever the instructress 


1599. Then they get the money value 7?—They get the 
money value. 


1600. They do not get a 14d. meal for a halfpenny in 
that case ?—No. 


1601. Do you think that people who now subscr'be to 
Parochial Associations wou!d be willing to subscribe to a 
central fund, administered by a Joint Committee ?—-I am 
afraid there would be great difficulty in getting the Paro- 
chial Associations to allow themselves to be absorbed. 

1602. Do you think their objection would be mitigated 
in any way if you made the parish the unit instead of the 
school ?—No, I do not think that would be the case. 

1603. If you had a Parochial Sub-Committee instead cf 
the school Sub-Committee ?—It would be very difficult 
to have a parochial organisation hiring a hall or using a 
church room to supply dinners, allowing on’y those children 
from a neighbouring school to come who belonged to the 
parish. That would be a very invidious distinction and 
would be very difficult to carry out. 

1604. What do they do now in these parochial associ 2 
+ions? Do children from other schools come?—They generaily 
send fifty or 100 tickets to the head master to distribute. 
The great difficulty has been to get them not to send in 
batches like that, but to send in reply to indents. We say, 
«Let the teacher send you an indent saying ‘I have fifty’ 


or ‘twenty-five children who want to be fed: will you 


give me that number of tickets ?’” It is an invidious 
position to put the teacher in. He may have fifty children 
on his list and only thirty tickets; and a mother says: 
“ Tommy got it and my Poliy did not.” All sorts of nasty 
quarrels arise in that way. 

1605. From that point of view it would be a great ad- 
vartage if the parochial subscribers were willing to pay 
into a central fund ?—It would te, unioubtedly ; 
but my fear is they would not have the same 
enthusiasm and the same interest about a central fund as 
they would have about a local fund. 


1606. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You were speaking just now 
of the country holiday fund. There they pay into a cen- 


~ tral fund through local committees ?—Yes. 


1607. Could not something of the sort be done with 
regard to the dinners ?—Certainly it could be done if we 
had a talwia rasa‘o start with <s the country hclicay fund 
had. The existence of old funds which are unwilling 
to, be absorked is tke great difficulty. 

1608. But still from the point of view of the advantage 
of organisation it is no doubt right ?—Yes. 
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1609. With regard to the country holiday fund, that 
or'ginally amalgamated with several old societies, and 
gradually took others in. We had not exactly a tabu’a 
rasa, bv.t we had a much freer field than this ?—Yes. 


1610. (Mr. Welrond.) As 2 general rule when meals are 
cooked and provided on the premises, where are they 
cooked ?—Generally speaking by the caretaker in his 
house, or in a shed adjoining the house. 


1611. Are they served by him? Does he supply the 
cups and plates ?—They are served by the caretaker with 
the help of the children in many cases, | think. 


1612. (Chairman.) You lists here are not quite ex- 
haustive, [should imagine, as to the schools in which re- 
hef is being given. We went through the Referee Fund 
Books the other day and found six council schools men- 
tioned there as receiving grants, the names of which I do 
not find in your list. They came in later in the year 
or late in Mrs. Burgwin’s book. Possibly they may have 
come in since your returns were made. Then there were 
nine voluntary schools ?—The list of vo'untary schools 
does not profess to be complete. The list of provided 
schools would be if the head teachers carry out the council’s 
orders, that they should report. I have always known 
that there were cases where they fed, and did not report, 
and every year we have caught up two or three. Iam sur- 
prised to hear of such a large number as you state. 


1613. I have the names here ?—Would you give them 
to me, 


1614. I will send them to you ?—Thank you. I will 
have enquiries made about them. We do all we can to 
make the lists as complete as possible. 


1615. (Mr. Walrond.) There are one or two cases where 
a school is returned as only serving one meal a week, in 
Appendix A ; andin Appendix Ditis put down as two ?— 
I noticed that myself. Weare making enquiries about it. 


1616. (Miss Lawrence.) With regard to the associations 
which supply funds, how do you get them all to communi- 
cate with you ?—We do not, I am sorry to say. 


1617. With regard to those that you have got, is it 
voluntary on their part ?—We get no communications 
except from the L.S.D.A. and the Referee Fund, who 
are represented on our committee. We get all the pub- 
lished reports like the East Lambeth and so forth, but 
no other communications, 


1618. With regard to the Destitute Children’s Dinner 
Society, in their report there are ten or fifteen apparently 
minor societies to whom they subscribe. Would you be 
likely to communicate with them, or would you take 
it from the main report ?—The entries here are taken 
from the head teacher’s reports. rm 


1619. (Chairman.) The entries in Appendix E, 
which Miss Lawrence has before her, are taken from 
the large association’s report ?—Yes. There is a con- 
siderable amount of feeding of school.children which is 
not done through the schools. Dinners are given, not 
in direct connection with any school, under what were 
referred to just now as parochial institutions. 


1620. The children would not come to the meal with 
tickets given them through the school ?—It would not be 
through the school at all. 


1621. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) A child might get two 
tickets I suppose, one from each ?—Yes, that happens 
occasionally. 


1622. (Chairman.) It would be a question in fact 
whether some of these are ‘“‘ voluntary agencies for the 
provision of meals for children at public elementary 
schools ” within the terms of our reference ?—Yes. In 
one sense all children must come from the elementary 
schools. Mr. Bray, of Shadwell, feeds about 100 children 
every day, and that is not done in connection with any 
school. The Highway school close by has its own feeding 
arrangements. 

1623. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Would he send tickets to 
the schools ; or would he give them only through his 
district visitors ?—The children there are admitted 
without tickets. 

1624. Can any child come in ?—There is someone 
standing at the door who is supposed to know the faces 
of all of them, and who sometimes refuses admission. 
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1625. 1f a boy, having refuseda dinner at the High- 


iS Charles forget, acd some will ke lazy. Somebody must go rount 


Elliott, way because he did not want it, chose to goto Mr. Bray to whip them up. 
arc +» he would very likely get one ?—Yes. He might posib-y 1635. Then there is the recommendation ‘“‘ Power should 


get a dinner at both places. 
1626. (Mr. Walrond.) With regard to the Local Govern- 


be taken to regulate the connection between charitable 
associations and the schools.’? That means, in other 
words, that regulations should be made forbidding 
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ment Board order, you say ‘‘ Where no school organisation 
or sub-committee exists, the order might be taken ad- 
vantage of by the teachers, but we trust that in future 
no such case, which is tantamount to a defiance of regu- 
lations, will be permitted under the council.’? What 
ought the teachers to do in a case of that kind ?—There 
ought to be a relief sub-committee. There ought to be 
arrangements in every school where there is a single 
necessitous child. 


1627. You do not mean that where there is no sub- 
committee he ought to report to the guardians, instead 
of to the joint committee, !eaving the joint committee 
to take action ?—If he thinks there are necessitous 
children and no sub-committee has been formed, he 
ought to state his opinion to the joint committee. 


1628. You think he ought not to communicate with 
the guardiane himself ?—Under present arrangements 
it would be better for him to do that than that nothing 
should be done ; but I hope that we shall get to a state 
of things in which the case will not arise and that there 
will always be some organisation. 


- 1629. (Chairman.) Has your report been received and 
considered by the county council ?—It has been received 
and has received as much consideration, I expect, as it 
is going to get. 

1630. In your recommendations at the end of your 
precis you say: “‘ The joint committee should be invested 
with sufficient power to see that the system is properly 
carried out.’ Is that dealt with in the printed report ? 
No’ with great fulness, but among the seven rcform: we 
advocated, the fifth is that more power is required. 
The position of the joint committee under the county 
council is a very delicate one. I do not think it has been 
clearly understood, and I hope that it will be more clearly 
defined. 


1631. (Mr. Walrond.) You have referred to the point 
under defects of the present system, on page 7 of the 
printed Report ?—Yes. 


1632. (Miss Lawrence.) With regard to members of 
your committee not appointed by the London County 
Council, is their appointment ratified by the council, or 
do they take no notice of whom you elect ?—It is ratified, 
no doubt. At any rate, it is reported to the council that 
they have been appointed. It appears on the Education 
Committees’ paper. 


1633. (Mr. Walrond.) Could we be furnished with a 
copy of the minute of the 14th June, 1904, app inting 
joint committee ?—No doubt that minute is available. 
I do not remember the exact form that.it took. 


1634. (Chairman.) Supposing that the county council 
as the education authority, made rezulations giving effect 
to your suggestions, that would go a long way ?—It 
would go a long way, so long as they appointed an execu- 
tive body to see that the regulations were carried out. 
It is no use telling 1,500 head-teachers that they must 
do so and so. Some will misunderstand and some will 


teachers and managers to accept aid in the schools with- 
out the permission or knowledge of the executive com- 
mittee, or whatever it might be ?—Yes. 


1636. Do you anticipate any difficulty in incorporating 
the voluntary schools in the system ?—I do not think 
there will be any difficulty, except that at present 
they are rather undisciplined and you cannot get the work 
done so thoroughly and so immediately as by the more 
disciplined head teachers of the provided schools; but 
they would fall into line in a short time. 


1637. In that case the majority are not the appointees. 
of the council, so that it would be more difficult to get 
the regulations carried out, presumably ?—Yes, it is very 
hard to say how that would work out. The relation to 
the council of all the teachers in non-provided schools is 
rather obscure. 


1638. Has any organised effort been made to bring the 
voluntary schools into line in appointing relief committees?” 
—No; except that early last year we sent round to them 
the same instructions which had_ previously been sent 
round to the provided schools, and we asked them to fall 
into line and carry out the same principles, to appoint 
sub-committees and to send reports. ) 

1639. (Dr. Parsons.) Are the voluntary schools repre- 
sented on the joint committee at all?—-No. In the 
school board’s time there were representatives of thes2 
voluntary. schools, although the school board had no 
authority over the voluntary schools. Now there is no 
representative of the provided schools as such, or of the 
non-provided schools as such. They are all under the 
council’s authority. 


1640. Would not you be more likely to get the co- 
operation of the voluntary schools if they were repre- 
sented on the joint committee ?—I would hope that they 
would come under the system of representative managers 
and be represented in that way, taking the schools as 
schools. 


1641. (Mr. Walrond.) You would not like to have 
foundation managers represented as such ?—I hardly 
think so. 


1642. (Mr. Cyrl Jackson.) Are any of the managers of 
the non - provided schools among the representative 
managers ?—I have never enquired about that. 


1643. (Chairman.) Have you anything you wish to add 
to your evidence ?—I should like to add something on the 
subject of the Cantines Scolaires of Paris. The work 
done there was very highly praised in the School 
Board Report of 1889; and before the Physical Deteriora- 
tion Committee it was spoken of in very high terms by Sir 
John Gorst and Dr. Macnamara. Ido not know whether 
you would care to hear anything more about it. Ido not 
know whether it comes within the scope of this inquiry. - 


1644. (Chairman.) I am afraid that it is beyond the 


scope of our inquiry. We are very much obliged to vou, 
Sir Charles, for your evidence. 


Mr. T, E. Harvey, called in; and Examined. fyi ie 


1645. (Chairman.) You are a member of the London 
County Council ?7—Yes. 


1646. And one of the council’s representatives on the 
Joint Committee on Underfed Children ?—Yes. 


1647. Have you any further special qualifications for 
forming an opinion upon the question of the provision of 
meals for children ?—I have been engaged in university 
settlement work for more than five years, and have taken 
a good deal of interest indirectly through that work, in 
this and kindred questions. 


1648. You are now resident at a University Settlement ? 
—I am now deputy warden of Tpynbee Hall, 


1649. In the short précis which you have sent us you 
have indicated a few points in which you consider the 


existing London system is defective. Wovld you 
briefly tell us about those points ?—1 feel, in the first 
place, that the system suffers very much from lack of 
adequate control by the central committee. We have 
no staff at the disposal of the committee for inspection or 
for carrying out the wishes of the committee, and no 
means of controlling the action of managers with regard 
to forming sub-committees. If they do not form sub- 
committees it is extremely difficult to compel them to do 
so. We depend to some extent on the actual work of 
members of the committee in going down to see a school 
where difficulty has arisen; and sometimes there is 
inevitable delay through not having any official channel of 
communication. 


1650. How would you remedy this first defect ?—I 
think that it should be made a statutory duty of the 
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managers to form sub-committees, and, I think, that 
the Central Committee should have some adequate per- 
manent staff at its disposal for carrying out its wishes. 


get in the same school extraordinary differences in the Mr. T. E. 
point of view of the head teachers of the boys’ and girls’ Hurvey. 


departments. a 
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1651. With regard to any statutory change, it would 
certainly be beyond our powers to consider -any such 
proposal. The question of providing your Committee 
with a’stafi might, I suppose, be dealt with by the County 
Council ?—It might be. No doubt a recommendation 
by this Committee would strengthen the hands of the 
Council. 


1652. Do you feel that at present the absence of any 
visiting officers is a great drawback ?—I think it is a 
very great drawback indeed. 


1653. What form should the appointment of those 
officers take in your opinion. Should they be women 
or men, and should they be half-time or whole-time offi- 
cers ?—I think it would be necessary to have one or two 
whole-time officers, certainly, for the actual work of in- 
spection ; and I should like to have them connected with 
the medical officers of the Council. 


1654. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) What inspection do you 
mean ?—They would have to see that the sub-committees 
were really working. They would be in touch with the 
teachers to see that the committees were existing in more 
than name. I think that sometimes committees are 
simply appointed and do nothing. I should like also to 
see the medical supervision extended to actual personal 
inspection of the children. 


1655. To see whether they were underfed ?—To see 
whether they were underfed. 


1656. (Chairman.) At present, as I understand, noth- 
ing at all of that kind is done in London ?—Nothing at 
all. 


1657. Except sporadically 7—No, we are extending 
the medical service, so that it is hoped that in the near 
future once a quarter every department will be visited, 
or rather every school will be visited. But I am afraid 
it will be some time before that is actually done, and it 
will only be a brief visit, not sufficient to help materially. 


' 1658. Something could be done if the teacher called 
the attention of the medical officer to any cases which 
seemed to show mal-nutrition ?—Yes, undoubtedly, a 
good deal could be done. 


1659. Have you personally worked on any relief com- 
mittees yourself ?—Yes, in connection with Baltic Street 
School, of which I am a manager. 

1660. Do you thin: that volunteer help is at present 
inadequate 7—Very inadequate, | think. In this 
particular school we were very fortunate in getting a 
lady manager. We induced her to become a manager 
on account of the work, and got her to undertake 
investigation. If we had not had that help, most of the 
mapagers would have been quite unable to give the time 
to do it, and would have been really incompetent to do 
it properly. Thelady isa trained and very capable social 
worker. 

1661. Given equally capable persons, would you prefer 
the paid officer to the volunteer officer ?—1 should prefer 
it to be done by volunteer work. 


1662. It is in consequence of the impossibility of 
getting sufficient volunteer help that you suggest the 
other ?—That is the great reason; but I should in all 
cas2s try to get volunteer help to visit the homes. I 
think that the school attendance officers. should be used 
very sparingly in that way. 

1663. Would you prefer ladies to men for that purpose? 
—T think that ladies would be very much more fitted for 
it; and that is one reason why I should like them to be 
co-opted members. It is difficult at present to induce 
those who appoint the managers to appoint a sufficient 
number of ladies. 

1664. The statutory provision at present you think in 

adequate for the purpose ?—I think it quite inadequate. 
I think it very important that there should be co-opted 
members on the sub-committee of the manag2rs, which 
deals with under-fed chilren. 

1665. You find that there is a great difference in tho 
mode in which the different relief committees conduct 
their work ?—I think there is a very great difference 
both in regard to the managers and the teachers. You 


1666. What functions would you assign to the teacher 
in this connection ?—I should think that the teacher 
should in the first place draw attention to the cases needing 
help; and if the sub-committee does not meet, the 
teacher should always be able to give help in urgent cases 
at once without waiting for investigation. But when a 
child is permanently helped there should always b> 
investigation, not merely by the teacher bat by the 
managers. 


1667. Would you associate the school attendance officer 
with that work ?—I think that the committee might ask 
him to be present if necessary and ask him for informa- 
tion ; but I should not like the parents generally to know 
that the school attendance officer had much to do with it, 


1668. The school attendance officer would be a less 
disagreeable visitor in the home than the relieving officer, 
I presume ?—I think so. 

1669. Would you leave the relieving officer altogether 
out of account in this matter ?—I am afraid that I have not 
really considered that. I think it would be very difficult 
indeed to work, because there is so much prejudice against 
bringing in the relieving officer. It would only complicate 
the work very much. 

1670. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Would you ask the relieving 
officer for advice ?—I think I would get his advice, with- 
out getting him to do the visiting ; that would be more 
valuable. 

1671. (Chairman.) You would make use of any infor- 
mation in his possession ?— Yes. 


1672. Without sending him round to inquire ?— With-- 


out sending him round to inquire. I think that that should 
be done as in the case of the school attendance officer. I 
would use him for information rather than for anything 
else. 


1673. Would you also welcome the presence of repre- - 
sentative guardians on the joint committee ?—I think - 


that would be specially valuable. We have on this par- 
ticular committee a manager who is also a guardian. 


1674. You have found his or her presence useful ?— 
Yes: 

1675. What do you say with regard to the irregularity 
of the present system of food supply ?—One of the great 
difficulties is that in most schools the food supply stops at 
Easter. In some 0} the schools the teacher picks out @ 
very few children wu) are urgently in need of help, and 
minages to find assistance, sometimes out of his own 
p>cket, during the summer; but I think that is very un- 
satisfactory. In mst cases where help is really needed 
I think it is needed right through the year. 


1676. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do you say in most cases ? 
—Perhap; “ most cases’ is a little’strong; bat in very 
many cases. Of course there are seasonal trades. 


1677. It is not merely the want of employment in the: 


winter or the hardship of cold, b 1t it is general depression ? 
—I think it is the general circumstances of the family 
that are responsib‘e as a rule ; bit there are always cases 


of out-of-works, and cases where illness in the family, or~ 
an accident to the bread-winner, creates the need. They. 
might occur just as much in the summer—and very often. 


do. ak 
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1678. (Chairman.) Take the case of a committee which’ 


is carelessly administered ; does the list of relieved chil- 
dren diminish automatically as the year goes on towards 
Easter ?—I think that the conventional practice is to 
stop all help at Easter; the committee automatically 
ceases to meet at Haster. 


1679. Taking Kaster as the terminus, would the number 
of children taking advantage of the meal fall gradually 
from the end of January to the end of March, say ?— I 
think until very near Easter there is no considerable 
falling off. : 


1680. At present the termination at Easter is a sudden 
termination, then of a large organisation ?—I think it is 
an arbitrary termination. There is a little break at the 
Easter holidays that makes it simpler. 


1681. Do you feelJthat the meals should be supplied 
daily ?—I think that they should be supplied on every 
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Mr. T. E. day but Monday, and I am inclined to think that there 


should be some provision on Monday. 


1682. You mean every school day ?— Yes; not on any 


other day. . 


1683. Not on Saturday ?— We cannot doit. No doubt 
it would be desirable if the managers could arrange for it. 


1684. It is, I suppose, in some cases done on Saturday ? 
—Yes, in some cases it is done on Saturday, and in some 
cases on Sunday also by outside help ; but really that is not 
the rule. 


1685. There are cases in which where a special class 
meets for religious instruction on Saturday, the feeding is 
continued ?—I ke ieve so, bat Thave no p2recnw know- 
ledge of such cises, 


1686, Have you any views as to where the meal should 
be served whether in the school or a neighbouring centre ? 
— I think it entirely depends on the district— I think that 
in all cases where there is a cookery centre available if 
there are a small number of children to be fed the cookery 
centre is the natural and proper place. 


1687. The objection to using a cookery centre would not 
be the same as the objection to using the school ?— No. 


1688. The smell of the cooking of the meal would be 
inseparable from the cookery centre ?— Yes. 


1689. (Miss Lawrence.) The only difficulty is the 
ventilation in the interval. If they are cooking all the 
morning, and dinners are b ing served between twelve and 
one and beginning again at two, there is not much opportu- 
nity to ventilate ?—It means sacrifice at present, bat it 
has beendone. At Collingwood Street School the cookery 
centre has beon used for some time very effectively for 
feeding children. 


1690. (Chairman.) For what sort of numb2r ?—¥For 
quite a small number, thirty or so. And in special cases 
where the head master has found out, for instance, that 
a boy has had no meal at all, he has usually arranged to 
pay the price of the food, and the teacher in charge of the 
cookery centre has prepared a rice pudding or some 
suitable meal. 


1691. That would b> consumed at the cookery centre ?—- 
Yes, in the dinner interval. 


1692. Would you prefer a sitting mea in every case ?— 
I think so. In cases where midday meals are provided 
it is desirable. 

1693. Have you any opinion as to the comparative 
advantages of breakfasts and dinners ?—I would like to 
see a general supply of milk to all the schools in London, 
but I should not call that either breakfast or a meal. 


1694. Would you develop that answer a little further ?— 
I think that would meet a good deal of the difficulty with 
regard to mal-nutrition as well as the difficulty of under 
feeding. A great many cases of children apparently badly 
fed are simply cases of children having b2en fed on im- 
proper materiul. Certainly in the east and north-east 
London, school children have very few opportunities of 
taking milk as a drink, and such milk as they take is too 
often bad or merly skimmed, or tinned milk. 


1695. Would you provide the head teacher with co 
many gallons ?—I think that would be the best method. 
To take Collingwood Street again, I think one of ihe 
managers for some years has provided about twenty-four 
gallons a week, half of it to the infant school and the 
remainder in equal amount to the boys and girls. Milk 
has been given to all the infants, and the head teacher 
in the boys department (and I suppose it is the same in 
the girls department) has given glasses to the delicate boys 
who have been picked out, calling them aside at eleven 
o’clock. A little group come to the head teacher’s room 
and get the milk there. I should like to see that extended 
generally to all schools. 


1696. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) To schools of a better class 
than Collingwood Street, which is a very poor school ?— 
It is a very poor school. I think it might profitably be 
done even in better class neighbourhoods. 


1697. (Chairman.) There is nothing I suppose to 
prevent that now if the relief committee chose to adopt it ? 
—It has depended on an ex¢éllent manager who is inter- 
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ested in the work and willing to sacrifice himself to see ix 
properly done. They have not been officially recom- 
mended to do it. 7 


1688. (Mr. Walrond.) Is nothing but milk given ?— 
Milk and a biscuit are given. I think that light solid food 
is desirable for physiological reasons, as well as the milk. 


1699. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Would milk cost as much 
as a dinner ?—Not if you take into consideration the 
preparation and subsidi ry expenses. If it were supplied 
in large quantities we should have sufficient control over 
the quality of the milk to get over the difficulty of 
impure milk, which is one of the difficulties at present. 


1700. (Chatrman.) You would not give more than half 
a pint to a child ?—No, not more than half a pint to each 
child. 


1701. Does experience show that the children who need 
it will take it ?—Yes; they appreciate it very much. 
The milk is warmed, end I think it desirable to have the 
milk slightly warmed. 


1702. (Dr. Parsons.) Boiled ?—Not boiled, but warmed. 


1703. (Chairman.) Is that all the year round or only in 
in winter time ?—All the year round. 


1704. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Have you any idea what it 
costs in Collingwood Street ?—I do not know the cost, but 
I could find out and let you know, if it would be of any use. 


1705. Would you extend it to all the schools in London, 
and all the children ?—I would extend it to all the schools 
in London. I think it has an important advantage, in 
not appearing to the parent to be supplying food. Fo:- 
tunately or unfortunately milk is not considered to be a 
food, and parents certainly would not feel relieved of the 
responsibility of providing breakfast because the children 
were going to get milk at eleven o’clock. 


1706. (Chairman.) Would the Relief Committee con- 
sider that a child who had half a pint of milk at eleven 
o’clock was fed ?—No, I do not say that. Half a pint 
would help in the case of a child improperly fed. In the 
comparatively small number of cases of children who 
have not had enough to eat, I should think more could be 
given. 


1707. Do you consider that the school meal can do more 
than enable the child to profit by the instruction ?7—I 
think so. | 

1708. Could the school meal take the place of home- 
feeding ?—I do not think it is desirable that it should in 
any way, and I do not think that it could ever remedy 
improper home conditions; but it would certainly make 
the child less unhealthy and give it a better chance. 


1709. One of your points is that up to the present time 
the question of the ill-nourished child has not been con- 
sidered ?—-It has not been dealt with at all really, and the 
whole matter has been left without any strong guidance 
from the central body to the individual managers. It has 
very much depended on the individual managers. 


1710. And without guidance from any medical opinion ? 
—There has been no guidance from medical opinion. I 
should very much like to see it connected with the medical 
service. I think that is very important. 


1711. (Miss Lawrence.) In the cases wheie the joint 
committee do not quite approve of the action of the re- 
lief committees or of the managers, do they give them 
definite advice, or do they merely note it ?—Where there 
is no sub-committee they give then advice and urge them 
to form a sub-committee. Usually, after it has been 
sufficiently urged, they form one. 


1712. The joint committee take an active part in trying 
to get their own views enforced ?—Yes, as far as they can ; 
but they have no power ; they have only the power of in- 
fluence. 

1713. Have you any special views as to the amount of 
assistance it is advisable that teachers should give, either 
in the matter of selection or in helping the serving of the 
meals ?—I think the teachers must help in the selection, 
but I think that when a child is permanently helped the 
responsibility should not rest with the teacher. The 
managers’ sub-committee should take the responsibility 
of deciding in cases of that sort. In the matter of serving 
meals I think it is a very serious strain to put upon the 
teachers if there is any large number of children helped. 
In the case of mi'k, it could easily be done without 
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difficulty by the teachers, but if you give meals to 
larger nambers tnan 20 or 25 or 3) children who can be 
served with mea's from the cookery centre, it is too 
much strain on the teachers. 


1714. With regard to the milk, would you suggest that 
the children should all have it in the class rooms before they 
disperse, or when they arrive ?—I think they should have 
it in the class rooms or the halls. In one school the chil- 
dren get cocoa given in the hall on coming in, in the winter. 


1715. Is that organised by the teachers ?—That is 
organised by the sub-committee. The actual work is 
done by the teachers and the school keeper in this case, 
who prepares the cocoa without any remuneration at all. 


1716. Do the teachers come a little earlier ?—It is 
actually done in the first few minutes of school. 


1717. (Chairman.) Would you give this milk to all the 
children without inquiry ?—I should give it without in-- 
quiry to all the children. There may be a few cases of 
specially delicate children, who might not be able to 
assimilate it properly, but I think they would be the ex- 
ception. I think it might suitably be mixed with hot 
water in some cases, especially for young children. 


1718. You would not discriminate with the children as 
to which were to have the milk and which were not ?— 
No. I wou'd encourage them all round to take a small 
quantity. 

1719. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Is that to be paid for from 
charitable sources ?—If possible. 


1720. In the case of people who are well enough off and 
merely do not nourish children with milk, which you 
think a good food, ought the charitable public to sub- 
scribe that help ?—I think that an effort should be made. 
If we made a sufficiently large appeal, I think that the 
public would respond. I do not think that the resources 
are by any means exhausted. It isa mistake to suppose 
that we have reached the limit. 


1721. But do you think we could raise money for milk 
for 800,000 children in London ?—I should be prepared 
myself if necessary to make it a charge on the educational 
authority. 


1722. (Chairman.) That is beyond our scope ?—I think 
it could be done without bringing in the quesiion of pro- 
vision of meals. 


1723. (Dr. Parsons.) Would your recommendation 
apply to every school, or only to schools in the poorest 
parts ?—I should like to see it, at any rate in the first 
instance, in the poorer schools and ultimately in all schools 


1724. (Miss Lawrence.) You say refectories should be 
supplied where necessary in certain districts. What 
do you mean by that ?—I was thinking of the contrast 
between the East Finsbury schools, which I know best, 
where we have the Alexandra Trust within easy access, 
and schools south of the river where there isno convenient 
place of that kind to which children can go. It 
is very simple in the case of the Baltic Street school. 


1725. Would you suggest that these refectories should 
be established by the managers, or by the committee, 
or by whom ?—That should be done by the Education 
Authority. We have done it in one or two cases already, 
I believe, but it is not at all part of the general scheme. 
In one’ case south of the river tables and urns have been 
supplied for preparing the meals. 


1726. That is rather different from supplying a place ? 
—In one case I think there is a refectory inside the school 
building. 

1727. (Chairman.) A room specially intended for the 

meal ?—A room specially intended for the meal. That 
should only be done where there is no suitable place out- 
side and where the cookery centre cannot be used. I 
should not make it a general rule to have a refectory in 
the school. 


1728. (Miss Lawrence.) You say “Where large numbers 
are fed at school, provision of paid supervision by Educa- 
tion Authority; ”’ therefore you would have an outside 
officer altogether ?—I think so, when you have large 
numbers. It is possible to pay the assistant teachers, 
allowing the head teacher to decide which teacher should 
attend, according to rota. 


1729. In the matter of large numbers it would neces- My. 7. EF 


sitate their being fed in the large hall ?—Yes. 


1730. Is there any objection to the school hall being 
taken up for that purpose, rather to the exclusion of its 
use as a playground for the children, which it is in wet 
weather ?—Yes ; it would be regrettable, but I should 
be willing to allow it if it were necessary in cases of large 
numbers. 


1731. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You feel strongly that 
these relief sub-committees are the proper method of 
making the selection and of finding out the need ?—Very 
strongly, I think it is very important that you should 
get them properly at work, especially if you have co; 
opted members. 


1732. You say that at present it is difficult to get a 
good sub-committee because the managers are not ap- 
pointed for that object ?—Yes. 


1733. The managers are appointed by the various 
bodies, borough councils and county councils, and are 
not appointed with that intention and are not trained 
people ?—That is so. 

1734, At Tower Street ore of tie best managers has 
ceaced to be a manager and therefore is not ava lable ?— 


Yes. 


1735. Is there any rule avainst co optioa ?—Uncer the 
present regulations of the Educatio1 Authority a co-opted 
member would have no right of entry into the school ; 
and I thirk that is very important. 


1736. Selection, you say, should be in the first instance 
by tke teachers ?—Yes. 


1737. And then you wish the committee to investigate ? 
—Yes. 


1738. How far can they investigate ?—In the case of 
this particular school, on the committee of which I have 
served, visits were paid to the homes and enquiries made 
as to the family circumsta>ces, and sometimes a second 
or third visit was made. : 

1739. By one of the members of the committee ?—By 
one of the members of the committee, and also by a helper. 

1740. You were fortunate in getting a good member 
of the committee to do it ?—We got a good member of 
the committee to do it. 

1741. That was mere chance, I suppose ?—I induced 
the member to join, with that object. 

1742. Baltic Street is a very small school, is it not ?—It 
is a comparatively small school. 

1743. The average number is only 560 ?—Yes; itis in 
a very poor neighbourhood. 

1744. It is one of the smallest schools in London, 
practically ?—Yes, excluding non-provided schoo’s as 
well as temporary and special szkools. 

1745. All the children were able tc be visited by this one 
lady ?—Yes, with the assistance of two friends, possibly. 

1746. At Baltic Street you gave breakfasts at the 
school as well as dinners at the Alexandra Trust ?—Yes. 

1747. What did the breakfast consist of ?—Cocoa and 
bread and butter. 

1748. Did the same children get dinners and breakfasts ? 
—Yes, I think so in some cases. A larger number got 
breakfasts than dinners. 

1749. (Dr. Parsons.) Milk in the morning, too ?—No. 
In a few cases the head mistress has given milk to the 
children, but it has not been general. 

1750. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Did the committee decide 
whether the child was to have both breakfast and dinner 
or only one meal ?—I think the committee practically 
confined its work to the question of dinners. 

1751. The breakfasts were an extra thing ?—The 
decision as to breakfast was left to the teacher. 


1752. The breakfasts were not under the relief com- 
mittee at all ?—Technically I suppose they were, but in 
practice they were under the teacher. 


1753. The families of those children who had breakfasts 
and not dinners were not visited ?—I think that that is 
so. They might have been visited. ° 


1754, But not necessarily ?—Not necessarily. 
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755. You said just now that a comparatively small 
number of the chiidren had not enough to eat, when you 
were on the question of mal-nutrition as opposed to 
under-feeding. ‘What do you mean by a comparatively 
small number ?—I could not mention any figures, but 
my impression is that there has been a very large 
exaggeration of the number of children actually under- 
ted. 

1756. Mal-nutrition you think comes from other causes ? 
—Yes. I do not want to deny the existence of actual 
underfeeding. I think it does exist. 


1757. But you think it is comparatively small ?—I 
think the other is wider. 


1758. Are we to understand that in Baltic Street, for 
instance, you made any distinction between the underfed 
and the ill-nourished ?—No, I do not think that has been 
done. 

1759. In making the inquiry, would the inquiry be 
directed to seeing whether the children were underfed 
or to seeing whether their parents were able to feed them ? 
—I think to both. In one or two cases where it was 
thought to be better that the family should go into 
the workhouse, no help was given. 


1760. Did you find on inquiring into these cases, that 
there was any appreciable number taken off the teachers’ 
lists after inquiry ?—Yes ; a number of those that were 
originally suggested for inquiry by the teachers were not 
helped. 


1761. Did they not want the help ?—In some cases 
the parent wanted the child to be helped, but when it was 
explained that the funds were really charitable funds, 
and that the mother could provide food if she wished, 
she recognised that at once and did not press the claim. 


1762. You did not find that there were any children 
who were not on the teachers’ lists who ought to have been 
fed. You did not make any further inquiry ?—We did 
not have any further inquiry; and there I think the 
importance of medical supervision would come in. I 
think that if we had more frequent medical supervision 
with this object in view, other children would be selected 
from time to time. 


1763. Supervision to see whether they were ill-ncurished 
or not ?—Yes. 


1764. You sa’d scmething about the opinion of the 
masters and mistresses varying very much ?—Yes, I 
an give an instance of the difference in one school between 
one head and another, from the report of the School Board 
1898-99, a school near Goswell Road. Under the present 
headmaster there is no sub-committee, and no children 
are fed at all in the school. 


1765. That applies tu this year ?—That applies to this 
‘year. The report in 1898-99 at page 47, is, that there 
must be much painful privation among the children, the 
teachers supplying a list of 124 children as underfed. That 
district has not altered for the better, I should say, in this 
interval. 

1766. Six years ago there was said to be great need ?— 
Yes. 

1767. There was said then to be a great deal of priva- 
tion, and now there is said to be none ?—Exactly. 1 was 
there in the early autumn; I asked the headmaster about 
it, and hesaid that he did not think there was any need. 
But I felt that probably if there had been medical examina- 
tion of the children, there would have been some who 
might have been found to be ill-nourished and even under- 
fed. I think it very important that questions as to the 
sufficiency of food should not be put in open class. In 
the case of Baltic Street too, there is a remarkable differ- 
ence. There we have just the reverse. In this case it is 
the managers who report. They say, “There are very 
few children who can be classed as underfed. The or- 
ganizations are at present quite sufficient to supply the 
necessities.” J do not think certainly we could say that 
now. I think we should find that there are a number of 
children who are underfed. 

1768. You have been feeding the children this year ?— 
Yes. 

1769. (Dr. Parsons.) What do you regard as the cause 
of mal-nutrition apart from under-feeding ?7—I think 
possibly to some extent mal-niftrition is one of the in- 


direct results of bad home conditions. It is also very 
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largely due to the unsuitable food that is given to children 
by their parents. They are given solid food very early 
and they get into the habit of liking highly seasoned food. 
Rice pudding is not at all a popular thing, or a good simple 
soup. The children like such things as fried fish and 
potatoes. 


;» 1770. And pickles ?—Pickles are very popular. 


1771. To deal with mal-nutrition as opposed to under- 
feeding, you would consider medical examination necessary 
in each individual case ?—Yes. 


1772. Each child should be treated as an individual 
patient ?—Yes. I think that possibly inspection by a nurse, 
under the supervision of the medical officer would meet 
the need very largely; most of the difficult cases could 
be dealt with in that way. 


1773. Would it be advisable to have p2riodical weigh- 
ing and measurement of the children ?—I think that would 
be very desirable indeed. Some standard should be 
adopted which could be applied to all the schools through- 
out the county. 


1774. A standard is an average; but a particular child 
might naturally be below the standard ?—That is possible. 


1775. If you found that the child was gaining in weight 
that would show that it was being nourished ?—Yes. I 
think that periodical weighings and measurings are very 
desirable. 


1776. What do you mean by suggested improvement 6: 
“1f the question is to be dealt with on a physical basis it 
will be necessary to establish a standard upon which the 
various physicians supervising the work are agreed.” 
Would you mind explaining that ?—I think that if you 
did not have a working average agreed upon, you might 
have in one district a physician saying that the child was 
undergrown and of improper size and weight for its age 
and an entirely different view taken by a physician in 
another part. 


1777. But people do not always conform to the same 
standard. The average height of children at seven years 
may be a certain figure, but you cannot say that because a 
particular child is not of that height therefore it is ill- 
nourished ?—No, not necessarily. 


1778. I do not quite understand your suggestion. You 
cannot say that there is a standard of height and weight 
which every child ought to conform to ; and I do not see 
what else your suggestion means ?—I think that there 
ought to be definite correlation of the work of the different 
divisional doctors under the superintendance of the chief 
medical officer of the Board of Education. 


1779. Do you consider breakfast or dinner the more 
important meal of the day, if only one is given ?—I think 
that if only one is given, dinner is the more important of 
the two. 

1780. You would rather have it given five days in the 
week to the children who are most in need of it, than a 
few days in the week to a large number ?—Certainly ; I 
feel very strongly about that. 1 feel that at present the 
funds are wasted through their being distributed over too 
large a number of children. I was present at one school 
when the headmaster asked the boys whether they would’ 
like to have their ticket this week or next week. A 
certain number of the boys were going to get tickets. 


1781. (Mr. Walrond.) Your remark as to your wish to 
see certain children carefully and systematically fed as 
compared with giving relief to a large number of children, 
does not apply to the milk ?—No, I should like to see 
that universally given. | ; 

1782. You base that on your wish to improve the 
general physique ?—Yes, It can be done without 
lessening the home responsibility in any way. 


1783. You do not suggest it to relieve distress ?—No. 


1784. One of the objects in proposing that milk should 
be provided in a school is that a parent, even if he wishes 
it, can hardly get really good milk ?—Yes, at present it 
is very difficult to get good milk in the poorer districts. 


1785. At the cases where you at present feed are the 
meals given free as a rule ?—Yes, they are given free. 


1786. Theré is not even a small sum charged ?—No. 
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F 1787. What is your opinion as to the wisdom of charg- 
ing something ?—With regard to Baltic Street, for 
instance, the dinners are given outside the school. I 
think that if the dinner is given in the school it is desirable 
to make a charge where the parents of the children can 
afford it. We only give tickets where the parents cannot 
afford it. 


1788. You do not think that there is an invidious 
distinction between the child who brings his halfpenny 
and the child who gets his dinner free ?—I do not think 
‘sO. 


1789. You do not think that the payment of a small 
sum tends to make the parent think that he is buying the 
dinner ?—I think they feel that they have a right to it if 
they pay anything for it. They do not realise that part 
of it is paid for by others. 

1790. You think that they generally do not realise 
‘that ?—I think so. 


1791. (Chatsman.) Would you like to see a system of 
‘school dinners at a price, say of one penny or twoprnce, 
tried as an experiment ?—I should not like to sce it 
done generally for all children in the schools. I think it 
would be very disastrous to home life to have the 
home dinner done away with. 


1792. Would it not. ensure that the children who 
attended school received wholesome food ?—Yes. But 
I think that the ultimate harm from the breaking up of 
home life would be greater than the amount of good done 
by the food. 


1793. You mention in your precis the part taken by 
divisional clerks in the work of Relief Committees ?—It is 
a suggestion for future organisation. I do not want to 
extend the functions of the divisional clerks. We have not 
any complete system of inspection under the Joint Com- 
mittee. The correspondent is used to communicate with 
the managers. 


1794. You are not in your precis referring to anything 
that now takes place ?—No. 

1795. You are rather putting in a caveat for the future ? 
— Yes. 


1796. Do you see any difficulty in dealing with the 
voluntary schools ?—One of our difficulties is that we have 
no authority at all to communicate with the voluntary 
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1807. (Chairman.) You were for many years a 
member of the London School Board ?—Yes—for six 
years, I think it was. 

1808. You are the founder of the Holborn Schools 
Dinner and Aid Committee ?—Yes. 


1809. And you have, from the foundation in 1899, 
continuously administered it ?—Yes. 


1810. What was the original area over which the 
Committee was intended to work ?—The Parliamentary 
area of the Holborn division, which is now practically 
the Borough. 


1811. At present the work of the committee is confined 
to the Borough of Holborn ?—Yes. 


1812. You have rather a large committee. 
the committee actually meet ?—Yes. 

1813. Periodically ?—Once a month. 

1814. I have your report for 1903-4 before me ?—I 
have the last one if you would like to see it: It is only 
just type-written. 

1815. You will let us have a copy of the latest one 
in the course of the next few weeks perhaps ?—Yes. I 
thought you might like to see this. It shows the food 
that was given to the children in Drury Lane. 

1816. A mentally defective class is being worked at 
the school ?—Yes. 

1817. It has no connection with the day industrial. 
school as such ?—No. The paper gives a fair idea of 
what the children are being given to eat. 

1818. You had five schools on you list in 1903-4. 
Are there the same number at the present time ?—I 
think so. There may be one more. 


Does 
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schools. We simply ask them to send in returns if they 
will be good enough to doso, and where they are willing to 
they are then put in communication with funds. But we 
have no means of compelling them tosend in a return and 
no means of compelling them to form sub-committees. 


1797. When you say ‘* We’’ you mean the county 
council ?—I mean either the county council or the Joint 
Committee. 

1798. Have you considered whether any intermediate 
organisation between the Joint Committee and the 
schools could be constituted, such as, for instance, in con- 
nection with the area of a borough, which could enlist 
local help and stir up local interest ?—I think it might 
be possible to get a certain amount of funds from local 
sources in that way, which would not be available to a 
central fund. 
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1799. Does that strike you as a possible means of 


obtaining more money ?—I think that money might be 
raised in that way. If the local body consisted very 
largely of co-opted members of managers sub-committees 
and people of that character, it would be very useful. 


1800. There are one or two associations which seem to 
work more or less on borough lines ?—Yes. 


1801. Holborn and Southwark, for instance ?—Yes. 


1802. Have you anything to add to your evidence ? 
—Nothing beyond perhaps a point with regard to the 
managers, sub-committees. I think that the sub- 
committee of managers should be made the centre for a 
good deal of other work closely connected with this, such 
as the supply of clothing and the care of families in illness. 

1803. That is outside our reference ?--It may be in- 
directly connected, but I think it is very closely con- 
nected 


1804. You consider that it would stir up more interest ? 
—Yes. I think that the country holiday work should be 
connected with the sub-committee. They would know 
most about the lives of the children. 


1805. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) There would be further 
information ?—Yes, they would all help each other. 

1806. (Chairman.) You would bring into focus all the 
philanthropic work thatis done inthis connection ?—Yes 
at present you may get overlapping, and you do get 
overlapping, through the work being done independently 


Mrs. Events Dispry, called in; and Examined. 


1819. Five schools and the mentally defective class ?— 
Yes. P 


1820. It is the same number as before ?—Yes. 


1821. I think that we might take your précis as 
giving us your evidence in chief, and we will ask you 
questions upon it ?—Certainly. 


The following précis of evidence was handed in. 
A. 


1. Agencies are centralised, and overlapping impossible: 

2. The Borough Council has for the last two years 
granted the free use of the Town Hall for a concert 
organised by the committee for raising funds. 

3. The meals are free. 

4. All children in want of food, who attend the schools 
in the Borough of Holborn, both L.C.C. and voluntary 
are fed by the committee. 

5. The children are pointed out by the teachers, cases 
are investigated by the school visitors, members of 
the school sub-committee, who are managers of the school, 
and who visit the homes of the children to ascertain the 
parents’ position, means, etc. 

6. The meals are served, at two of the schools, on the 
premises. Others are catered for at Lockhart’s and 
parish soup kitchens, the committee paying expenses. 

7. Central committees are more useful for the direction 
of the work. Large numbers of children a:v cheaper to 
feed than a small number. 

8. The committee is a permanent one. 


B. 


1, About £200 a year roughly. The worinkg expenses 
are very small, all the money being spent on food. (See 
Reports.) 
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3. The cost varies according to the number of children, 
but an average of one penny halfpenny is a fair estimate - 
of the cost of each meal. 

4. The Referee, London School, Dinners Association 
and local efforts. 

5. No difficulties in raising funds. 


C. 


1. The meals given are dinners—In special cases milk 
is given by the teachers to children requiring it, paid 
for out of the funds allotted to the particu far school. 

(For B. C. see Report for 1899-1900.) 


D. 
2. Three days a week, in some cases four days. 
3. Parents generally manage meals for Saturday and 
Sunday. 
4, From the first touch of cold: weather to Easter. A 
few children require to be fed longer, but the majority 
from various causes, do not seem to need it. 


D. 


1.. There is only one mentally defective centre in the 
Holborn Borough, lately established at the Drury Lane 
Day Industrial School. The children were fed during 
the winter by the Holborn Schools Dinner and Aid Com- 
mittee. 

E. 


I cannot suggest a better arrangement than the organis- 
ation of the Holborn Schools Dinner and Aid Committee, 
which has been at work for the last six years and has 
been found satisfactory. 


1822. I see that you say that overlapping in Holborn 
is impossible. That is a very satisfactory thing 7—We 
have done away with all the small feeding committees 
that used to be there, and have placed the entire question 
of feeding upon the committee. There is no small body 
which gathers funds for that purpose.. 


1823. Have you succeeded in absorbing all the little 
parochial agencies ?—Yes; but we use the premises 
in feeding the children who are paid for by the committee. 


1824. You have brought together on your Committee 
all the clergy and ministers of other denominations ?—Yes. 


1825. So that you can really say that the threads are 
all in your hands ?—Yes, they are. 


1826. Are any of your meals given in rooms belonging 
to the county council ?—Only in one case, and that is 
Saffion Hill, where the old authotity, the School Board, 
allowed me to have a room at the top of the school fitted 
up a3 a kitchen, 


1827. Is it the rule of your Committee that all meals 
should be free ?—No; in some cases we encourage: the 
children to give smallsvms, and we do that by means of a 
box, in which the children.can put in whatever they can 
afford at the time, . Nearly all the local subscriptions, 
certainly those at Saffron Hill, are mostly given in half- 
pennies. 


1828. The payments of the parents and the children 
would appear in your account under the head of 
“local subscriptions.’’—Thkey would, 


1829. You do not have any system under which parents, 
who wish it, can obtain a meal for their children by pay- 
ment ?—Yes; but it is not taken very much notice of by 
the parents. Those who can feed their children generally 
do so. in 


1830. They prefer to feed them at home if they can 
afford to?—I think so. Generally we charge them 
@ penny. Bes . 

. 1831., It is possible for parents in Holborn, ifthey desite 
a meal for their children, to, obtain it for'a penny ?Yes; 


and the children have it at- the school. or wherever the 
others have it. 


1832. They have it with the other children ?—With the 
other children. , 

1833. To what extent is that taken advantage of ?— 
Not very much ; there are very few cases, 

1834. Where would payments made in that manner 
appear in your account ?—A child would bring its penny 
to school and put it in the box. 


+ 1835, That would appear as “local subscriptions 7? — 
Les. i "hr WD 
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-1836. How are the children selected in order’to obtain 
the benefit of your meals ?—The teachers notice thechild-: 
dren who require it most, and they inquire.. Whatever 


the children may say, the whole thing is revised. -A» 


visitor generally goes to the home and finds out whether’ 
the child’s tale is true, and if it is the child is put on the 
list. 

1837. There is at every school a regular feeding list 
kept ?—There is a regular feeding list kept, which is re- 
vised every week. Sometimes a man may be out of work 
on a Monday, and for that week the child will be fed. 
Very often the child on Friday may say, “‘ I shall not want 
the dinners next week.’ That child is then taken off the 
list, and a new child may come on. 


1838. Would the provision depend on the report given 
by the child in answer to inquiries by the teacher 7— 
The cases are always inquired into by one of the visitors. 

1839. Can you inquire weekly into every case ?— 
Generally so. 


1840. Have you a large army of school visitors 7—We 
have the official school visitors, to begin with. 


1841. The attendance officers ?—Yes, they only deal 
with the very difficult cases that we cannot get hold of. 
We have a sub-committee of managers, and two of them 
are ‘generally told off to visit the homes—those who 
have a liking for the work; and then’of course the 
teachers do.a good deal themselves. i+ I 


1842. How far do you think teachers could go in that 
direction. Do you expect them to do more than indicate 
who the children are who prima facie want help. ?—I think 
that generally of. their own: accord they do.a great deal 
more than that. They visit the homes a good deal. 


' 1843. Do the teachers, in the case of Holborn; live near 
the schools ?—No, they live at a distance, but they go after 
school hours, or from 12 to 2; DM eeeel 


1844. Would they be head teachers or class teachers ? 
—I find that the head teachers doit in Princeton Street. 


{845. In the case of each school you have a sub-com- 
mittee ?—Yes. 


1846. How is it constituted; is there any hard.and 
fast rule ?—The head teacher and some of the managers, 
generally about six, are on each sub-committee. = 


1847. Do you get ministers of religion and district 
visitors from the parishes to work on the Committee ?—A 
good many of the managers are people working in the 
parishes, and the clergy. 


1848. The meals are in two cases served at the schools, 
and in others elsewhere. Have ‘you any preference for 
one system over the other ?—I much prefer mcals served 
on the premises, because Lockhart’s’at best is’ rather 
rough-and-ready. - We like to teachsthe childreii manners 
as well as to feed them, and we cannot do that at 
Lockhart’s, as there is rather a rush. » : . 


1849. Do you consider ‘that there are obvious draw- ~ 


backs to having the meals at the school ?—Wedo not find 
it so where meals.are served at the school. ary Ate: 


1850. Do teachers prefer the schools ?—In most cases E 
think they do, because it prevents the necessity of children 
turning out on a wet day for instance, and getting wet 
clothes “and wet shoes. They prefer by far having 
meals served on the premises. . Maret 

1851. But there is a certain amount of mess and diffi- 
culty in ventilating the rooms ?—As soon as the school is 
cleared, the windows are opened. The girls lay the 
dinners. At Saffron Hill it is so. Wehaveimported table- 
clothes,. which. the girls. themselves wash, and: they all 
help in clearing up. nedgiz } tes 
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«1852, Where is the food cooked ?+-In the kitchen at 
the top of the building. triers Pi odd nt 
' 1853. There happens to be‘akitéhen there ?There i8 & 
kitchen there. “We pay the'school-keeper for cooking the 
food, and he buys all that isnecessary!)oo% § 91%) 
1854, He acts as purveyor ?—Yes. ' % 
“1855. In the other cases some go to Lockhart’s ?—Yes. 
1856. Have they special arrangements made for them 
there ?—They are generally all in one room, Children 
from the Roman Catholic school of the Holy Family goto 
Lockhart’s. The priest, supervises the» arrangements. 
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At Great Wilde Street the sa@me thing is done. Thereis a 
lady visitor who generally goes with the children to see 
that the meals are properly served and that the children 
get enough. 


1857. Do the teachers go with the children in either of 
those cases ?—No. Generally somebody pays surprise 
visits to make sure the children are being given what we 
expect them to have. 


1858. How do they know at Lockhart’s which are the 
children who should be supplied ?—They have a list an 
. We supply tickets 4 
1859. The ticket might possibly be changed by the 
children on the way ?—I do not think that is done. 


1860. Do you think it is reasonable to ask teachers to 
give their time to superintending a meal in the middle of 
the day ?—I should not ask for it as of right, but I find 
they do it willingly on their own account. 


1861. And without impairing their work ?—I do not 
think it impairs their work. They do not do too much, 
-and so impair their work or their capability of starting 
again after dinner. 


1862. There would not be more than one relay of 
scholars feeding in any case ?—That is all. 


1863. It would only occupy about half an hour ?— 
About that. The only big school that is fed is the Italian 
school, and they have nuns there to undertake the whole 
work. , 


1864. Are they fed at the school ?—Yes, at the school. 


1865. Do you find that you are able to get up regular 
local\interest in this matter ?—Up to now we have not 
tried. . We have had the two sources of income, if I may 
say so, the Referee and the London School Dinners 
Association. JI wanted to make it self-supporting. We 
have made a good beginning so far as local subscriptions 
are concerned now. ~ 


_ 1866. Do you find that the borough of Holborn is too 
large a unit ?—No, I think it is just about the right size to 
work comfortably. 


1867. Are these schools the only schools in the borough ? 
"There are others, but they do notrequire help. 


1868. In no other school besides these six in Holborn 
is it necessary to have any special provision of meals ?— 
No. 


1869. There are four council schools in this Report: 
Great Wilde Street, Princeton Street, Saffron Hill, and 
‘Tower Street ?—Yes. 


1870, You attach great importance to the permanence 
of the organisation ?—Yes. 


1871.. Many organisations die, and may not come to 
life again ?—I think that when they die they do not come 
to life again. 


1872. As to the sums expended, the account for 1903-4, 
which I have before me, shows receipts about £80, of 
which £50 came from the Referee Fund, £15 from the 
“London Schools Dinner Association, and £22 from local 
subscription, that is to say from concerts and donations. 
Does the account for this year show some difference ?— 

It shows a balance on the concert fund of £21, I think. 


1873. You did not get anything from the London 
Dinners Association ?—We did not ask them, because 
they are rather hard up. 


1874. You were able'to carry on this year without the 
help of the London Dinners’ Association ?—Yes. | 


1875. Do you look to increasing your subscription 
list ?—I hope so, certainly this year. 


1876. Do you anticipate any difficulty this year in 
getting such money as you want ?—I do not think so. 
We had to make the Committee known before we could 
ask the neighbourhood. Now that it is getting much 
tetter known, we expect more local help than we have 
had up to the present. 

1877. Are you able to interest thé borough council in 
the matter ?—I hope’ to do so. They generally attend 
the concert,- The last time the mayor came in state, 
which of course pleased the children very much. 


1878. You would get the imprimatur of the mayor 
and corporation to your appeal for funds ?—Yes, I think 


All 


self-supporting, you meant by public subscriptions ?— 
Yes, to release the Referee Fund and the London 
School Dinners Association altogether. , 


1880. You do not mean by making the parents pay ? 
—No; but later on, if I had space in which to cook the 
dinners,'I would make the parents pay as far as possible. 
There is a section that is too poor to do so. + 


1881. By self-supporting you mean supported by 
Holborn itself ?—By Holborn itself. 


1882. (Chairman.) Are the meals you give mainly 
dinners ?—In some cases the children have milk. 


1833. I mean as opposed to breakfasts. Have you 
any system of giving breakfasts ?—We found they would 
not eat them. 


1884, You actually tried breakfasts ?—We actually 
tried breakfasts. The children live in stuffy rooms as 
a rule, I suppose, and have no appetite. ‘They enjoy their 
dinner. 


1885. How did you try the breakfasts 7?—The teachers 
offered to the children bread and milk or porridge, and 
they would not have either the one or the other. 


1886. For how long did that last ?—It was just at the 
beginning. 
1887. In 1899 ?—Yes. 


1888. Experience showed you that it was not appre- 
ciated ?—It was not appreciated at all. 


1889. Is the milk that is given provided by the funds ? 
—Yes. 


1890. In what shape is it distributed ?—They give 
every sickly child a tumbler of milk, and biscuit some- 
times. 


1891. Are the teachers empowered to sead for milk ? 
—They have a perfectly free hand. 


1892. There is not an allowance of so much milk each 
morning ?7—No. We give them the funds and they buy 
what. is necessary and report to us, with the vouchers. 


1893.. (Dr. Parsons.) Do they buy the milk as it is 
wanted, or do they have a certain amount each diy ?— 
As it is wanted. The schoolkeeper provides it. 


1894. From a neighbouring shop ?—From a neighbour. 
ing shop. 

1895. (Chairman.) Is there any rule as to the number 
of days on which meals shall be supplied ?—No. Some 
like to give it on more days. The defective children are 
fed every day in the week they are at school. Some find 
three. days a week sufficient. 


1896. If it is three days, which days are selected ?— 
They generally choose Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 


1897. We have been told by some of the witnesses 
that Monday is a day that can be dispensed with on the 
ground of the Sunday dinner ?—It would depend a good 
deal on the neighbourhood. In Saffron Hill district 


they want feeding on the Monday quite as much as on 


the other days. They generally eat what there is to be 
eaten on Saturday and Sunday. 


1898. Would your Committee as a rule be in favour of 
four days or even five days a week, ?—If they could afford 
it, I think they would. 


1899. Would. they prefer the giving of meals regularly 
to a few children rather than occasional meals to a larger 
number ?—Up to now we have taken the very poorest 
who cannot get a meal at home ; we have taken those in 
preference to those who go short because their mothers 
are too lazy to cook for them. We do not want to en- 
courage that. We have brought down the amount of 
feeding from about 40,000 meals to about half that 
simply through the supervision brought to bear on every 
ease. 

1900, The 40,000. was at the beginning ?—Yes. We 
took up the work done by other agencies and carried it 


» on until we had time to weed out the cases. 


1901. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Are you satisfied that you 
are getting all the cases ?—I am satisfied that we are 
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-so. The mayor this year, for the first time, subscribed a Mrs, Euginie 
‘guinea ; but his name as muiyor is not put down. 
1879. (Mr. Walrond.) When you spoke of making this § June, 1905. 


vwoadin. 


Mrs. Eugéuie getting all the cases. 
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We are leaving, as far as possible, 
the undesirable ones outside. There are some who are 
perfectly well-to-do, but who like the dinner for the 
novelty of it; and it saves getting home to dinner, and 
leaves more time for play. 

1902. You think that the 20,000 represent all the 
need ?—I think so. This year we had so many people 
out of work it was a very hard year, and that ir the 
total. 

1903. (Chairman ) Your experience was that the winter 
was a very difficult one ?—It was a very difficult one. It 
was difficult to get money; and for the parents it was 
difficult to get employment of any sort. 


1904. For what period do you give the meals ?—Unti 
Easter. Sometimes we begin in October and sometimes 
in November It depends upon the weather a good 
deal, and the state of local trade. If work is very slacx, 
we begin to feed them then. 


1905. You end at the Easter holiday ?—Yes. 

1906. Have you any provision for carrying on meals 
between those times ?—Every school is left with a 
balance generally, and that is used in the summer for the 
children who require help. 


1907. Does experience show that not many require 
help in the summer ?—Very few. The parents are in 
work generally then, and many of the children go hop- 
picking and fruit-picking, and while they are away do not 
require to bs fed by us, of course. 


1908. The teachers would maintain careful observa- 
tion of the children ?—Yes. 


1909. And would report any case of necessity ?—I 
know they would. 


1910. The Committee as such does not provide meals ? 
—We leave it to the discretion of the teachers; that is 
partly why we leave a balance. 


1911. Do you require the teachers to keep registers of 
the children who are fed ?—They only keep a list. 


1912. A nominal list ?—They keep the name of every 
child who is fed. 


1913. And also a register of the number of times it is 
fed ?—We generally know. Each one has its own 
system. The only one that does it four days a week is 
the St. Peter’s Italian School. 


1914. Would they feed everybody on the list on each 
of the four days ?—Yes, I think so. They have a great 
many children there. 


1915. A defective class has recently come into your 
borough ?—Yes. 

1916. And there you have a system of meals for all the 
children ?—For all the children. Very few do not stay 
for dinner. 


1917. They come from considerable distances; that 
is one reason ?—Not only that; they are as a rule very 
delicate children. 


1918. From very poor homes ?—Yes. 
the session they always look better. 
and well. 


1919. Are special efforts made to get payments from 
the parents for the meals in those cases ?—Generally the 
teacher tells me that she cannot get anything because 
the parents are too poor. 


1920. In those cases I suppose the children are almost 
all fed free ?—They are entirely. 


1921. We have had evidence that in the cripple schools 
and in some of the mentally-defective schools there is a 
system under which a meal is provided, for which, as a 
tule, the parents pay ?—I do not think it is the case at 
Drury Lane. Not many of them could pay. The children 
come from a wretched class of home, and it is very difficult 
for them to get food. 


At the end of 
They look plump 


1922. There it is a very small class, is it not ?—Yes, 
twenty-four. 

1923. Is what is being done likely to be continued ?— 
It depends upon the Board of Education. 

1924. But as a committee you are contemplating going 


on with the work if the class remains ?—Yes, if the class 
remains.- They are very comforjable. 


_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE; 


1925. (Miss Lawrence.) I see tiat the average cost - 
in one case works out at a penny and in another it goes 
up to twopence. Is that entirely owing to the difference 
in numbers ?—Yes. We send the Princeton Street 
children to the St. Alban’s schools. There they have a 
soup kitchen, and they supply an excellent meal for a 
penny’ ; 

1926. At Saffron Hill, where you have as large a number 
as 3,000, it works out at a 13d. ?—Yes. 


1927. Do you attribute that fact entirely to the differ- 
ence in numbers ?—I do not think we could possibly give 
the children a meal such as they have at St. Albans fora 
penny. 

1928. What do they have, roughly speaking ?—Onee 
or twice a week very good meat, soup, and fish; Irish 
stew; beef steak pudding and vegetables; and suet 
pudding when they have soup and fish. 


1929. I suppose they do not have meat soup every 
time ?—One day meat soup and fish, and next day Irish 
stew and vegetables, and bread and jam afterwards. 


1930. Do you find that the visitors who make the 
inquiries are pretty uniform in their results ?—Yes. 


1931. You do not find that one takes a higher standard 
than another ?—I do not think so. 


1932. Have you any means of comparing ?—We have 
the one north and the one south. - 


1933. Do members of the committee visit the homes ?— 
Yes; but where the homes are too bad, as in Seven 
Dials and where we should not like to go, the school 
attendance o‘ficer makes inquiries. - 


1934. Have you any whom you call visitors outside 
your committee ?—I think they are all managers. 


1935. But not of necessity on your committee ?—Not 
of necessity. Quite a dozen are not on our committee. 
A representative is nominated in each case. They are 
members of the sub-committee as a rule. 


1936. The school as a whole sends a representative ?— 
Yes. 


1937. And you give that school a grant ?—Yes. 


1938. The initial inquiry is made by the teachers ?— 
Yes, supervised by the managers. 


1939. Have you taken into consideration at all the 
question whether the cookery centres could supply 
dinners ?—I think it would be very much better for 
the cookery centres to supply them than for food to be 
wasted, as it very often is. 


1940. You think it feasible for the cookery centres to 
supply them ?—I think it feasible for them to do so, but 
not on a very large scale. 


1941. What number would you put it at ?—Forty. 
Take, for instance, Princeton Street. 


1942. I was thinking of that. Would you suggest that 
the meal should be served in the cookery centre or sent 
to a big room in the building ?—I think it better to have 
it in a big room in the building, if possible in the hall. 
If that is not possible we can generally clear a classroom. 


1943. Would there be any objection on the part of 
parents, do you think, to the children who are learning 
cookery preparing these meals ?—I do not think so; but 
you would have to revise your cookery. What is cooked 
now-a-days would not do for the children. 


1944. Do you think there would be any particular 
objection on the part of the parents ?—I do not think 
so. You always find parents who like to make themselves 
unpleasant, but I think they are in the minority 


. 
~ 


1945. You say that roughly your expenses are £200 
a year?—Yes. It varies. In some years it has been 
over that, and in some years it has been much less. 

1946. I see that last year it was £148 ?—Yes. 


1947. Although last year: was an exceptionally bad 
year ?—Yes. 

1948. You allow yourselves a very good margin ?— 
Yes. As I have said, there may b2a necessity for feeding 
in the summer, and the balance is applied in that way. 
If it is a very bad summer, house decorators, painters 
and so on get out of work. ; 
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day Industrial School at Drury Lane they would not eat Mrs. Zugénie 
porridge. I suggested onion porridge, and then they did Dibdin. . , 
take it; but before that they would not because it was ri. 
not tasty enough. 6 June, 1905. 


1949. This covers the whole year?—Ilt covers tho 
whole year. 

1950. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Your visitors are drawn 
from the managers ?—Yes. 


1951. Do you find that in the Roman Catholic schools 
the sisters visit 7—They do in every case there. 


1952. Do you reduce the number of meals on the 
recommendation of the visitors 7—We do not reduce 
the number of meals. We inquire into the circumstanc?s 
of the family and the home, and if we find that the cir- 
cumstances are such that the child certainly ought to 
be fed at home, we interview the parent and make him 
understand the position. 


1953. 1t is on the recommendation of a visitor that 
you do that ?—Yes. 

1954. Great Wilde Street, I suppose, is not nearly 
so poor as Saffron Hiil ?—It is not to be compared with 
Saffron Hill. It is a different class of school. 


1955. That is why yva have such a small number w th 


regard to Great Wilde Street ?—Yes. 


1956. When you took the work up were there many 


' more fed at Great Wilde Street than there are now ?—Yes. 


1957. You found a lot of feeding go‘ng on which was 
not necessary ?—I found that in some cases the teachers 
liked to feed the children to keep up the attendance, 
and I think that was in a great measure why there were 
so many children to feed. It does not matter what the 
dinner is like, the children will go to school if they are 
going to get a dinner. 

1958. (Dr. Parsons.) Saffron Hill is largely inhabited 
by Italians, is it not 7?—Little Saffron Hill is; but this 
is Great Saffron Hill, on the other side of Clerkenwell® 
Road. 


1959. Is any special cookery needed for the Italian 


children ?—The Italians keep their children to St. Peter’s, 


and there the menu is not nearly so heavy as would be 


_ required for an ordinary British school, because the 


children do not care for meat. 
and fish, and macaroni of course. 
1960. That is cooked by the nuns ?—Yes, and served 
by the nuns. 
1961. (Mr. Walrond.) Who decides the menu in the 


They have cocoa, soup 


ease of each school ?7—It is decided to a large extent by 


the workers in the parish, who know the children. 
1962. It is not done by the Committee ?—No. 


1963. They have not a sort of rota with regard to the 
menu. I suppose there that is a change ?—There is a 
certain amount of change. They do not get the same 
thing every time. I think there is a model menu which 
they ring the changes upon, mentioned in one of the 
Committee’s Reports. They do not get the’same thing 
two days alike. 

1964. Have the menus been thought out with regard to 
medical advice as to what is the most nourishing food and 
best for children, and so on ?—Yes. An officer of the 
Charity Organisation Society investigated the matter, and 
he objected to the Italian school because he thought they 
did not get enough animal food; but the children there 
will not eat much meat. 


1965. Do the sisters besides cooking the food decide 
what is to be given every day ?—Yes. We leave their 
sub-committee free to exercise its own discretion as far as 
possible. 

1966. Some meals cost a good deal more than others. 
Have you no check on them in that way ?—As long as the 
child is properly fed we do not mind much what it costs, 
if it does not cost over 3d. per head. If it went above 
that we should enquire why. 

1967. You would not allow meat to be given every day, 
I suppose ?—I do not think it is necessary if they have 


meat soup, for instance, to have a joint as well. 


1968. If those in charge began to give a succession of 
meat meals, would the committee pull them up ?—I think 
that the children would not stand it, because they are not 
accustomed to having it in their homes ; you have to take 
that in consideration. Their diet is of the very lightest 
description. It is very highly flavoured, I believe. 


1969. Do they like soup ?—Yes, if it is nice and tasty. 
They do not like it if it is too much like beef tea. At the 


1970. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you often go yourself to 
these schools ?—I pay surprise visits to know what kind 
of children are there and to check the lists. 


1971. How often do you go ?—About once or twice 
during the session, not more. I have found everything 
going on nicely, except in the case of Corpus Christi. 
There they had grown up people. We had to say that we 
could not go on paying for people who could get food 
otherwise if they tried. This statem nt was denied by the 
representat.ves, wh) subs quently resigned, on behalf of 
tie school. 

1972. (Chairman.) To whom do you pay the grants ?— 
To the head teachers or whoever is the secretary of the 
sub-committee. 


1973. The person would be designated by the sub- 
committee ?—Yes, the cheques are in each case made 
payable to the person who looks after the money and has 
to answer to us forit. They have to bring a report once a 
month showing what has been done with the money—how 


it has been expended, and they have to produce the bills. 
1974. (Miss Lawrence.) Who cooks at Drury Lane ?—- 


The school-keeper’s wife. The county council pays for 


for the materials, and lets the Committee have them at. 
cost price, and we pay the county council back. That is. 


the arrangement. 


1975. (Chairman.) Is it passed through the county~ 


Councils books ?—Yes. 
1976. That is owing to the accidental connection with 


the Day Industrial School ?—Yes. We have to be careful : 
They have to have - 


that the children shall not mix. 
their dinners before the others, and there are special 
arrangements in that case. 


1977. Is there anything else which you can kindly tell 
us ?—I do not think I have anything to add except 
suggestions. 


1978. Will you make the suggestions which you have to 
make ?—I am afraid it is rather a dream, but I should 
like Holborn to have two soup kitchens. 
all our children to the soup kitchens if we had one at each 


end of the division, and the parents who were unable to.- 
to cook the food at home because of being out at work... 


could buy the ¢. od for the children and it could be cooked 
there. 


children of working men would not get at home. 

1979. (Mr. Walrond.) Who do you propose should 
provide the soup-kitchen 7—I would propose that the 
borough councils should buiid them and run them. 


1980. (Miss Lawrence.) Municipal soup-kitchens ?— 


Yes, they have them abroad, and I do not see why we. 


should not have them here. 


1981. (Ir. Cyril Jackson.) Would you have the soup- 
kitchens open to all children who like to come there 7—- 
Yes, I would. In many cases the children do not get. 


proper food because the mothers have not time to cook it 
or do not know how to, In many cases they are out all 
day and the child is sent to school, for instance, with a 


piece of sausage and a piece of bread and butter. That is. 
all that the children get very often. 
1982. (Chatiman.) Do many of the children stay 


during dinner-time instead of going home ?—Not very 
many. ‘There are those who choose to have a light meal 


such as I have described, which does not take long, and. 


then they run about the street till school hours. 

1983. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) With the soup-kitchen you: 
would have to have a dining-room ?—Yes, but it would. 
not be difficult to arrange that. In Switzerland they 
have the kitchen near the school, and in many cases a 
building at the side as a dining-room. It is entirely 
done by voluntary contributions except that the munici- 
pality finds the buiding. Here, at most schools of 
course, there is a difficulty because of want of space. 

1984. You would have the municipal soup-kitchens 
open not only to children, but to anybody ?—Open to 
anybody. I think that would do away to a great 


We could send - 


I think that would be a great deal better than the- 
cookery centre food. At present the food cooked there-- 
is much too high class, and is composed of what the- 
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Moe: Eugénie measure with the underfeeding of school children. In 


many cases the homes are such that it is difficult to cook 
anything. 

1985, And ‘cooking in small quantities is more ex- 
pensive than cooking at a kitchen on a large scale ?— 
Yes. . 

1986. (Dr. Parsons.) Would you suggest thatit should b 
evatuitous ?—No. I think that it could very well be made 
to pay. As far as we are concerned we could send the 
children; and on the other hand the parents could go 
there and buy their food. 


1987. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Would you suggest that 
some of the food should be taken to the homes ?—That 
would be a matter of organisation. It is not a recom- 
mendation I am making. 


1988. Do you think that the shopkeepers would ob- 
ject? We have had evidence upon that ?—I should say 
not. They would have to provide the things, just as 
they do now. There would be contract prices. 


1989. It would be wholesale instead of retail ?—Paris 
soup-kitchens are much the same on a small scale, and 
there is not any of the trouble with shopkeepers that 
you suggest. 


1990. (Chairman.) Do. you think that the borough 
division is a suitable one to follow ?—I think it is much 
easier than any other. 


1991. Have you any specially vivid local life in Hol- 
born ?—We know a good deal about the people’s homes, 
but I do not think that we know more than is known in 
other divisions. . The conditions are peculiar in Holborn. 
We have practically nothing but boarding-houses and 
hotels, where there used to be residences in the old days. 
In Lincoln’s Inn, for instance, there are only caretakers at 
night. The life is difficult to get hold of in that particular 
neighbourhood. We are in touch with the clergy of the 
parishes and parish organisations. 


1992. (Mr. Walrond.) How many parishes are there 
in the Borough ?—Seven or eight. 


1993. What would you make the unit ?—I would have 
the arrangement that we have in Holborn. On the 
committee we have representatives of every shade of 
thought in the parish. They meet at my house every 
month; they are all good friends, and they have worked 
well for the last few years. 


1994. It is in regard to the schools in the borough 
that you are really working ?—Yes, you could not 
possibly keep a check on children coming from a dis- 
tance. It is sometimes said that the size of the area that 
is covered is a difficulty.. I cannot suggest a better 
arrangement than the organisation cf the Holborn 
Schools Dinner and Aid Committee. I would cut London 
up into units and deal with it in that way. 


1995. You think that would prevent overlapping ?— 
Yes. I know that in some cases the children have come 
out of one place and rushed round and had a dinner at the 
expense of someone else. 


1996. (Chairman.) That you found when you began ?— 
Yes. 


1997. Have you any other organisation trespassing on 
your domain ?—No. Tower Street has held itself aloof 
for some time. It has a sort of charitable committee but 
most of the money is spent on treats. 1 do not callita 
Relief, Committee. 


1998. Do you find that papers approach the schoo!s 
with regard to getting up a fund, because getting up a 
fund is rather a favourite way of advertising?—No. We 


MINUTES OF 


“mittee, do they not ?—Yes, I believe they do. 


EVIDENCE : 


have not been appreacked by any papers. We should 


hear of it at the meetings of tte Committee. 


1999. Whea you say that you would hear of it, you 
mean that the teachers wou!d report it ?—Yes. 


2000. Do you make it a rule that teachers should not 
accept that kind of help ?—I do not think they would do 
it. They are very loyal to the committee. It is really 
more theirs than it is ours. With regard to the concerts 
practically the teachers take all the trouble. The better 
class schools come and help at the concerts for the benefit 
of the poorer children. The entertainment is not entirely 
given by grown-up people. Itis very representative of the 
schools. 


2001. Do you think it likely to become an annual event ? 
—TI think so.* The children are very fond of acting, and 
things like that, and look forward to it each year. I think 
the feeding sources should be brought into one big central 
committee, and that is why I suggest that the London 
Schools Dinners Association should be told off to gather 
in the smaller bodies, which in a way do a great deal of 
good; but I should call it misapplied charity, They do 
not. cover the ground, but they overlap very considerably. 


2002.. Do you come into contact with the joint com- 
mittee of the County Council for underfed children ?—No. 


2003. Some of the schools make returns to that com-. 
They send 
the usual weekly card. 


2004. Are the committees in your schools constituted 
under their rules ?—My committees were all there when 
the memorandum was sent out. ; 


2005. You mean that the ground was occupied already ? 
—Yes. There was a slight modification. Managers were 
put on who were willing to take up that particular part 
of the work. 


2006. You see no reason why the particular plan of 
which you have been speaking could not be adopted in 
other boroughs ?—I do not see why not. The Referee 
and the London Schools Dinner Association would be 
willing to give the grants. Now the money is sent and — 
a return is made of how it has been expended; but the 
kind of necessitous children who have been fed cannot be 
checked. 


2007. Neither of those associations goes behind the 
word of the responsible persons ?—No, and that is why 
an arrangement of the sort that I have described is more 
desirable. 


2008. Any school in Holborn would receive its grant 
through you ?—Yes. 


2009. (Mr.: Walrond.) Do you think that a borough 
committee is needed where there is a joint committee ?— 
Yes. The joint committee cannot touch us. 


2010. You want an intermediate body ?7—Yes, to take 
the trouble to report on the homes and find out the circum- 
stances of the cases. I think if that was done generally 
the number would be greatly reduced. We found in 
Holborn that that was the case. 


2011. (Chairman.) You would recommend a sub- 
‘committee in each school ?—Yes, the school would be 
represented on the larger committee. A 

2012, You would not attempt to do the visiting work 
through the borough committee ?—No, I would not; 
there are always volunteers to take up the cases. Anybody 
who volunteers to visit has to report. 

2013. Have you any other suggestions to make 7—No, 
I think not. ; 

2014. (Chairman.) Thank you. Weare indebted to.you 
for your attendance. 
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Mr. JosrrH R. Dica@ue, M.A., called in; and Examined. 


2015. (Chairman.) You were for many years a Member, 
and for some years, Chairman, of the London School 
Board ?—Yes, for eighteen years a member, and nine 
years Chairman. 


2016. You are Chairman of the Council of the London 
Schools Dinner Association ?— Yes. 


2017. Will you tell us about how long ago that asso- 
ciation came into being ?—Sixteen years ago. 


2018. What was the object with which the association 
was founded ?—When I became Chairman of the Board 
I had many cascs brought to my notice of insufficiency 
of food in the case of children attending schools, upon 
which we took counsel and formed a Poor Children’s Aid 
Society. That would be 1886. That society was financed 
practically at the outset by contributions from: readers 
of the Globe newspaper which ‘provided us with the funds 
to carry on our work. Weshad for our aim not only the 
provision of dinners for underfed children but also the 
provision of boots for chidren who were shoeless and 
eould not attend school on that account. That society 
worked for four years. We found that. there were other 
societies practically doing the same kind of work, upon 


which I called a conference at the then School Board - 


offices of representatives of all these societies for the 
purpose of seeing how far we could amalgamate. The 
result of that meeting was the formation of the London 
Schools Dinner Association. That association took over 
from the Poor Children’s Aid Society the work of providing 
funds for the underfed children, and we handed over the 
clothing part of the work to a sub-section of the Ragged 
School Union, which undertook the work of providing 
shoes., At that time two societies held out from ‘the 
combination ; the one was the Destitute Children’s Dinner 
Society and the other was the Board Schools Free Dinner 
Fund. 


2019. Known. as Mrs. Pennington’s Fund ?—Yes 
They he'd out on two grounds. The Destitute Children’s 
Dinner Society held out on the ground that our association 
did not propose to make animal food a constituent 
part of every meal. It is one of the rules of the Destitute 
Children’s Dinner Fund that a certain proportion of the 
meal provided shall consist of animal food. We always 
left that an open question to those providing. ‘The Board 
School Free Dinners held out on the ground of the payment 
by children for the meal. Since that time, Jam glad to say 
that Mrs.’Pennington’s Society, that is the Board: Schoo! 
Free Dinners Society, which was not only for free dinners 
but for children attending Board Schools, has joined the 
London :Sehools Dinner Association, and so practically 
all. the societies existing when the association was founded 
have come in except the Destitute Children’s Dinner Fund, 
which is outside. % 

. 2020. Have you since been able to absorb any other 
“agencies which have come into being ?—Only local agencies 
in detail as far as absorbing them by making practical use 
of them and financing them. The general result of a 
large association is to cripple small appeals. ‘You see it in 
the King’s Hospital Fund. ya 

2021. Have you endeavoured to get help for the pur- 
pose by appeals through the local associations ?—Only 
through the local committees. If ‘the local committees 


have found that they could not get the money, they have Wp. J. R. 
come to us for the money and they have been prepared Diggle, M.A. 


to render service and to carry on the practical work of 
feeding the children, 


2022, (Ir, Cyril Jackson.) How many societies did 
you get in at first. What number actually were amalga- 
mated at the start ?—I have not the number in my 
memory. I can put in an account of the original meet- 
ing, 

2023. That will be very interesting ? 


Lonpon ScHoors Dinner Assoctation, 


At a Public Meeting held at the office of the Scloo] 
Board for London, cn November 2rd, 1889, the folowing 
resolution was moved by the Right Hon. Sir William 
Hart Dyke, M.P., and seconded by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Mundell’, M.P., and carried unanimously :— ' 

‘That it is desirable to form a central organisation to 
work with the existing organisations for'the provision of 
cheap or free meals for the nécessitous childrén attending 
the public elementary schools of London, with the object 


‘ef ensuring a mcre’ economical and efficient system of 


making such provision.” 

A committe was formed ‘to carry this resolttion. 

It took steps at once to carry out the plan proposed in 
the resolution, and as a consequence the fcllowin? com- 
munications were received :— if 

(i.) The Right Hon: A. J. Mundella, M-P., representing 
the Penny Dinner Counci' stated that he wag empow ered 
to annource that the Council were quite’ prepared to 
hand over their balance and to merge their individuality 
into that of the Central’ Organisation. i f 

(ii.) The Chairman ‘read the following letter from Mr. 
Edric Bayley :— 

** 8th Novembe ’ 
“Dear Sir, a 

“T am desired to infrrm you that at a meeting yes- 
terday of the Committee of the «South. London 
Schools Dinner Fund,’ it was unanimously resolved :— 

“That the South London Schools: Dinner Fund 
unite with the proposed Central Organisation for the 
provision of cheap or free meals for the recéssitors 
children attending the Public Elementary Schools of 
London.’ 

“T was directed to write to the Press informing the 
public that the fund had united with the Central 
Organisation, and: asking that. contributors to ‘the 
fund should. send their contributions: to the Central 
Organisation, and I was to make a similar statement 
and request on sending the Annual Report of the 
Fund to the contributors, 

(Signed) Epric Bay.ry, Hon. &c. - 

‘The Chairman of the Central Organisation for Cheat 
or Free Meals.” sled 

(iii.) The Chairman handed in end read a copy of a 
resolution passed at a meeting of the Committee of the 
Poor Children’s Aid Society, as follows:—- =” 


| “34 and 36, Piccadilly Circus, 

** 6th November, 1889. 
| ** Resolved.—That the Executive Ccmmittee of 
the: Poor Children’s “Aid Society having been  in- 
“formed: of ‘the’ formation’ of a Cet'tral Gotincil for 


20 June,1905.. 


Mr. J. R. 


Diggle, M.A. 
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-on that we make a grant. 
once with a form which says that it is a fortnightly grant, 


-end of the fortnight. 
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the provision of cheap and free meals for necessitous 
children, hereby authorise their Chairman to place 
at the disposal of the Central Council the whole 
of the organisation and property of the Poor Child- 
ren’s Aid Society, with a view to consolidating all 
the existing agencies for such purpose.” 


(iv.) Mrs. Besant forwarded a sum of £88 4s. 5d., 
balance in hand, on uniting her fund with that of the 
L.S.D.A. 


(v.) Mrs. Jeune’s Fund 


ee MA : aa These Societies, 

(vi’) erie Children’s Dinner although not uniting 

(vii.) The Boari School Children’s + Wi? the eat ee 

Free Dinner Fund. tne ee ' Beier e 

(viii.) The Southwark Farm Home ee ix are 
Diner Fund. Are Sis 


2024. (Chairman.) The name of your society is the 
London Schools Dinner Association. Do you lay down 
any rule as to the meals which shall be helped ?—No. 


2025. Breakfasts will be aided just in the same way 
as dinners ?—The local committee are left absolutely 
free to make whatever arrangements they think best. 


2026. Will you tell us the working of the present associ- 
ation. You have an executive committee ?—Yes. 


2027. How often does that meet ?—Once a fortnight 
during the session. 


2028. Is it largely attended ?—Yes. 


2029. Would you describe the process by which a 
centre comes to receive your help ?—First of all we 
communicate with every public elementary school in 
London. We work from the schools. In the old School 
Board days the forms used to be enclosed in communi- 
cations sent from the School Board which saved us the 
postage. Under present circumstances a notice is put 
in the London Education Gazette. That goes to every 
school. They apply for a grant. We send them down 
a form, which I can put in, upon which they tell us first 
how many children they desire to make provision for, 
what local resources they have, how often they propose 
to give the meal, where, and what sort of meal they pro- 
pose to give. Then follow the names of the local com- 
mittee. There must always be on that local committee 
a teacher and a manager, and the committee must consist 


~of never less than three. 


2030. Would that committee as a rule be the same 
committee as is recognised by the Joint Committee of the 


“County Council on underfed. children ?—I should think 
-almost invariably in a Council’s school it would be so. 


I do not know of any case where it would differ. Then 


The grant is sent down at 


which must be applied for as to its renewal before the 
With their application for renewal 
they send an account of what they have done with the 
money in the fortnight, how much they have spent, how 
much they have in hand, how many children they have 
fed, and whether there is likely to be an increase or a 
decrease. The executive committee deal with those at 
their fortnightly meeting, but at their first fortnightly 
meeting they give the chairman power to deal at once with 
the application. If there is a fraction of a fortnight 
coming in between the periods of the meeting of the 
committee I, as the chairman, deal at once with the 
application, make the grant and come up for indemnity 
with the list. 


2031. Then every case is reviewed every fortnight ? 
—Every case is reviewed once a fortnight. 


2032. On what principle do you assess the amount 
of grant ?--By what we know of the school, by what 
they ask, and by what other schools of a similar kind 
in similar places are doing. We trust the reeommenda- 
tion of the local committee. We do not profess to watch 
over every penny. Our principle is that if you get a 
local committee of substantial persons they ought to be 
trusted to spend two or three pounds in this way without 
a large number of rules and regulations under which 


they are to spend it. So far as we are concerned they are 
left absolutely free. 


2033. Would you call attention, when a renewal ap- 
plication came up, to lack of payments by children or 
lack of local subscriptions ?—Yes, if it was marked. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ; 


The cases are very rare where unere is anything abnormal. 
In those cases one of our local committee, Mr. Gundry, 
will go down and visit the school and see what is going 
on. 


2034. I see that he is described on the title page as 
Honorary Visitor. I was going to ask what that meant ? 
—He goes down to the school. 


2035. (Mr. Cyril Jack on.) Your own knowledge of the 
school is so large that you can see if there is any great 
and abnormal difference ?—I use the knowledge which 
I have acquired in past years. 


2036. You find it Usnecessary sometimes to send a 
visitor because you know the circumstances ?—Yes, 
because I know the circumstances. 


2037. (Chairman.) We have before us the account for 
the year 1903-4 endirg 30 h September, 1904. I see 
taat the available income for that period was £1946 odd, 
and the expenditvre was £1902 10s. 6d. 1 am leaving 
ovt balances and so on. Would the figures for the year 
now closing be very much the same ?—They would 
be very much the same. 1 think that this year you will 
probably find that we have written oft a little of 
the balance due to the bankers, that is to say our 
receipts have exceeded our expenditure a little this year, 
but not to any appreciable extent. 


2038. You did not get the £3,000 which you ask for on 
page 6 of the report ?—No. 


2039. Then in your appendix you show a list of the 
centres with the grants from the association ?—Yes. 


2040. Then local subscriptions. Have you in your 
possession any detailed items showing how those local 
subscriptions are made up ?—No. 


2041. We are very anxious, as far as possible, to find 
out what the resources available in London are, but we 
find it exceedingly difficult. With regard to the Referee 
Fund, for instance, it turns up at every imaginable point. 
1 imagine that this total of local subscriptions coming 
to £1910 will consist very largely of grants made by 
the Referee Fund?—Some of it will undoubtedly ; 
all of it does not. 


2042. I hope that all of it does not ?—That is one of our 


' difficulties. . 


2043. Do you obtain from the different centres any 
detailed account at the end of the year ?—Not showirg 
how these items are made up, but some of them undoubt- 
edly show the grant from the Referee Fund. They do 
not in all cases. That has been one of the things that 
I have often asked the Referee Fund about. I have 
asked them to join with us in giving us a list of their 
grants (they have not yet seen their way to do that) 
so that we may check as we go on fortnight by fcrt ight. 
Our only mode at present of exercising any kind of super- 
vision is by checking from the Annual Report when we 
get a copy of it. 


2044. The Annual Report of the Referee Fund ?— 
Checking in that way you will see that whilst in some 
cases the Referee Fund may come into the local 
subscriptions, in a very large number of cases it is left 
out altogether. They stop asking for grants until the 
money is exhausted and then they come on us again. 


2045. Is the amount of the local subscription as shown 
in the report made up fromthe fortnightly returns that 


you receive ?—Yes. 


2046. Is there a statement at the end of th: eeding 
session from the centres showing what their resources 
were ?—This is the addition at the end of the session 
of what we have received fortnight by fortnight. 


2047. It is not a separate statement ?—It is not a 
separate statement, but it is simply an addition of what 
has been given in detail all through the time. 

2048. Is it sent from thejlocal centrejor made up in 
your office ?—It is sent from’the local centre with super- 
vision at the office. We ask at the end of the ses-ion for 
a final balance sheet. 

2049. What would lead them to exclude any grant 
received from the Referee Fund ?—Because they 
exclude those weeks from our operations. 

2050. For certain weeks they would be financed wholly 
from the Referee Fund ?—Certainly. 
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2051. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) That is in some cases ?— Yes. 


2052. In other cases the Referee Fund grant is not 
excluded ?—No, and then we do not make the grant. 


2053. I see amongst your subscriptions 100 guineas 
from the Referee Fund, so that they subscribe cen- 
trally and locally ?—In that way, yes. 


2054. (Chairman.) The Lambeth Teachers Association 
is shown in your Appendix as having thirty-eight schools 
in its centre and receiving only £5 from you in grants 
and £374 in local subscriptions ?—Yes. Tha‘ is largely 
made up of genuine local subscriptions. 


2055. We have an account from them. A very large 
pat of the £374 is the Referee Fund grant ?—Yes, 
but a considerable portion of it is actual local subscrip- 
tions. They work with us in this way—that just as in 
the case of Southwark they have their territory with 
which we do not interfere, so that there isno overlapping. 
The object of the London Schools Dinner Association wag 
to prevent overlapping. 


2056. (Mr. Oyril Jackson.) Do you make a grant to 
Southwark ? If they want it they come to us. 


2057. (Chairman.) Lo they send -you any fortnightly 
statement ?—No. They send us in a yearly statement. 
We do not do any work in their district. 


2058. Could you let us have a list of the centres for 
the current year with the names of the secretaries ?— 


Yes. 


2059. Then in the Children’s Payment column the 
amount reaches only £183 10s. You have, I suppose, no 
certain guarantee that the payments were actually made 
by children and not by others on their behalf ?—No. 


2060. You do not go behind the payment ?—No, we do 
mot go behind the copper. 


2061. Those payments occur in comparatively few 
eases ?—That is so. 


. 2062. In one case they are very large 2— Yes. 


2063. St. Agnes ?—That is the Notting Hill centre. 
That is very well worked. 


2064. And St. Stephen’s Hall is another comparatively 
large one ?—Yes. 


2065. Have the children’s payments had a tendency to 
increase or decrease during the years you have worked the 
Association ?—I think that they are fairly stationary. 


2066. It is a comparatively small number of cases in 
which there is anything returned at all under that head ? 
—That is so. 


2067. As to your average cost in the last column, is 
that simply a question of arithmetic ?— Yes, that is all. 


2068. From the figures in this table ?—Yes. 
they vary greatly. 


2069. Some of us visited the Moffat Institute centre, 
which is put down at an average cost of a penny per meal. 
From inquiries made on the spot we gathercd that the 
meal actually cost a good deal more, but there was some 
jocal fund behind which enabled them to give for the 
penny paid by the children, or on their behalf by the 
Association, a much better meal than could have been 
given otherwise ?—You will find a considerable number 
of cases of that kind. That is what makes the averages 
that we find in all these papers rather delusive. I do not 
thnk there are any means available by which you can 
get an accurate statement. In the case of the Lisson 
Grove group in which every thing goes into the account 
I should not be surprised to find that it works out at 3d. 


2070. That is the sum given here ?—That contains 
everything. You get there a sample of what I should call 
the maximum cost exclusive of rent, which has not to be 
paid, because the hall of the school is used and the gas 
for cooking is not paid for, or if it is paid for itis a nominal 
amount. Outside of those two things you have the actual 
cost. The meal is extremely well served. The children 
sit down at long tab'es: they have tabl.-cloths, and 
knives and forks. The dinner is passed round to them, 
and it is extremely good in quality and ample in quantity. 
So that you might put the maximum at 3d. where you 
hhave not to pay rent and for the fire for cooking. I 
think. you might fairly do that. The minimum varies. 
May I add that when vou work out the average you must 


You see 
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always remember that very much depends on the number 
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very Jarge numbers, 13,000; and the Homerton centre 
32,000. They both work out at a penny. In both those 
cases I should be disposed to think that that was an 
under-estimate, because things are not charged for which 
enter into the cost of the meals and are paid for from 
other sources. 


2071. This column, in the appendix “Cost of food, 
etc.,” would vary in its constituent elements considerably 
from one centre to another ?—Undoubtedly. 


2072. In some cases it might be merely the provisions 
used, and in others it might include, not rent, but wages ? 
—Yes, it might only include payment for the dinner ; 
but the dinner, which may be provided by a local mission 
centre, may cost 6d. or 3d. the children only paying 
one penny for it. 


2073. As to your contributions, how do you obtain 
those. Have you any special machinery ?—No. 


2074. Do you make an annual appeal ?—We make 
an annual appeal. It used to be very fruitful, but of late 
years it has not been so fruitful, very largely owing to 
the existence of separate newspaper appeals. The Daily 
News started an appeal, undertaking at first, or suggesting 
first, that the money would be sent to the London Schools 
Dinner Association. Then they found that it came in more 
rapidly than they expected, I suppose, and they formed 
their own fund and gave us some and gave other people 
some. As soon as you get a newspaper forming a fund 
of that kind, it is necessarily driven to administer the fund. 
You have a Daily Mail Fund and you have a Referee Fund. 
For the most part, of course, those are funds which 
expire with the effort. The money is given out in lump 
sums here and there, but there is no permanent result 
from it. 


2075. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) It leads to the very over- 
lapping, I suppose, that the London Schools Dinner Asso- 
ciation is intended to avoid ?—Yes. Unless we are 
furnished with the details of where the money goes to 
we have no means of preventing the overlapping. 


2076. (Chairman.) When you hear of such a fund do you 
systematically communicate with the newspaper which 
is raising it 7—Yes, always. 

2077. Pointing out to them what your position is ?— 
Yes, but of course it is not a pleasant thing to do, and 
it has to be done very carefully. 


2078. I see you get a certain amount of help from 
City Companies ?—Yes. 
2079. And something from the City Parochial Founda- 


tion ?—Yes; we get an annual grant from the City 
Parochial Foundation of £100. 


2080. You are able, in spite of this difficulty as regards 
money, to say that hitherto no application has ever 
been refused ?—Yes, that is so. That is absolutely the 
case. 


2081. Still, you would be able to make higher grants 
where you felt that they were going to the right people 
if you had more money ?—Hitherto our difficulty has been 
in the earlier stages of the work every year. The money 
does not come in when the work is heaviest. Until we 
got a little fund in hand upon which we could get an 
overdraft from the bankers, we were always in difficulties 
in the earlier part of the year. We wanted to spend 
before we had the money to spend, and that is always the 
case when you make a public appeal. If we had more than 
£3,000 ayear I do not know that we should increase our 
scale of grants. If all the other Associations were to col- 
lapse of course we should want much more than £3,000 a 
year to do all that might be required of us, but when we 
ask for the £3,000 we ask for the sum that we think, 
looking at the condition of things that are prevailing 
when the appeal is made, will probably be required for 
the coming session on the basis of our past work. 


2082. (Mr. Walrond.) At what time do you generally 
make your appeal ?—Generally about December. The 
real pinch in all these things comes in finding the money 
somewhere about February or March 


2082. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do you rot make any 
grants before December ?—In any case where a teacher 
writesjup and says that there is special need in the school 
we look into it and make a grant, but as a rule work never 
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begins until sometime towards the end of November. 
When the wage-earning people on small wages are thrown 
out the pinch comes upon us. They have no reserve'to fall 


back upon. ‘hen you come to February, when the » 


better class of people who have larger reserves are beginning 
perhaps to sell parts of their furniture, to pawn, and so op. 
They begin to feel the pinch then. By that time the 
stream of charity is very difficult to tap; it has really 
ceased to flow. It is at Christmas time that you hope to 
get. people quickened. A fortnight’s really bad, cold 
weather will bring money, but when:the bright: or mild 
muggy weather comes, you may as well appeal to the air. 

2084. (Chairman.) ‘Lhe bad weather of which you speak 
will, while bringing in money, very much increase the 
need ?—Yes, but the funds come in better to supply the 
want. 

2085. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do you issue several appeals 
in the course of the winter ?—Yes. I nearly always had 
one signed by myself and one signed by the Chairman of the 
School Board for the time being. ‘Lhat was the practice 
in the old days. ‘This year there was one signed by myself, 
and one by the Chairman of the Council, and one signed 
by the last three Chairmen of the School Board, so that 
we had three separate appeals this year. 


2086. (Chairman.) Do: you find that there is any im- 
pression on the part of the public that the money for this 
purpose comes from’ the ~a‘es?—Yes, there has been a 
great impression in some of the council schools that 
because we were working from the School Board Offices 
the School Board found the money. ‘I have come across 
that in a considerable percentage of new applications. 


2087. The change of office may possibly prevent that in 
the future ?—Yes, it may. 


2088. (Miss Lawrence.) With regard. to local centres, 
when the: write to you for a grant do they report to you on 
their methods of enquiry or pot ?—No. \ 


2089. They do not ?—No, unless we ask them: to. 


2090. Do you often ask them to ?—No, very rarely ; 
we only interfere if we see something on the face of the 
return which calls for observation. » 


2091. What sort of form is it that they fill in ?—Shall I 
put in the two forms ? 


2092. Yes, I should like to see those ?—Certainly. 


2093. With regard to the £74 for salaries, whose salaries 
were those?—That was for the secretarial work. A 
forinighdy return means a good deal of secretarial work. 
‘That is why the postage is so heavy. 


2094. How many officers would this refer to ?—Lhis 
refers to two. 


2095. As to Appencix I, would you be. likely to. take 
any notice of this sort of thing. In All Saints’, Lambeth, 
they supply 6,750 meals at a cost of £26 odd, and in Bath 
Street they only feed 100 more children at a cost of £34. 
That is a considerable difference ?—Lhe average is not 
very different, isit ? It is a 1jd. in the one case. 


2096. No. I rather wondered how it was arrived at, 
because it is only 100 more children and nearly £10 have 
to be accounted for. ‘he total experded was £34 in the 
one case ard the cost 14d. All Saints’, Lambeth, is 
£26 lls. 1d. and there were 100 less children. That 
is worked out at: 14d. ?—Ihere may be a clerical error. 


» 9097, That is a sort of thing that you wold ask for and 
report abcut ?—Yes, we shou'd. We do not see it in 
the total like this ; we see it in the smaller figure. If you 
divide the £34 by ten itis only about £3 10s. 0d. a fortnight, 
That is how we watch it. 


2098, Supposing that at Bath Street they were spend- 
ing £4 10s. a week and only feeding the same number 
of children as All Saints’, Lambeth, do, andjwho doit at 
£4, would you enquire ?—No, we should not enquire with 
regard to 10s. 


2099. You would not ?—No, it would have to be some: 
hing much. larger. _Taey are responsible people in both 
cases, and as long as the difference is not an abnormal 
difference we throw the entire responsibility on the local 
people. 


2100. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Are all these places in 
the Appendix schools or centres for more than one 
school 7—Separate schools or. centres. iH 
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EVIDENCE - 


2101. They are not missions independent of schools. 


.Take St. Stephen’s Hall.?—You may have a ragged 


school—the Ashley Mission, for instance. . 

2102. Is that a day school ?—It has ceased to be a 
day school now, I think. It isa Sunday School. It is 
a centre to which children from public elementary ~ 
schools go. Then you get the King Edward centre 
in the same ‘way. 


2103. Exactly. In those cases the grant goes to the | 
Sunday school ‘authorities ?—It goes ‘to the local com- 
mittee. 


2104. And they would be the Sunday school authority ? 
—I am not sure. 


2105. It would be a committee of persons connected 
with that special centre ?—Yes. 


2106. If there are seven schools attending the King 
Edward centre the committee would not contain members... 
from each school ?—No. 


2107. But only from that centre ?—Yes. With re- 
gard to King Edward’s centre the committee would prob- 
ably only undertake the work of providing the meal... 
The work of selection would be done at the separate 
schools. 


2108. By the teachers ?—By the teachers, ' 


%109. Would the teachers have so many tickets ?— 
The teachers have the tickets they need.» They are not 
sent to the school to be given out in that sense. The 
question is asked, ‘‘How many tickets do you want ?” 
and then they are supplied... In the old days some of 
the associations would. send bundles: of tickets: to the 
schools and» the teachers: would give the tickets away 
but that is not at all the way in which we work. 


2110. In the King Edward’s centre, for instance, the 
committee would send to the schools and ask how many 
tickets they would be likely to want ?—Yes. 

2111. Leaving the selection to the teachers ?—Yes. 

2112. At the Central Association you do not take 
notice of that part of the organisation ?—Not unless 
there is something which on the face of it seems to demand | 
enquiry. 

2113. Are any breakfasts given out of the money ?— 
Yes. You know Collingwood Street ? 

2114. Yes ?—Very largely there the. meals are com- 
posed of breakfasts, 1 think. . 

2115. With regard to Southwark, page 1 of the Report 
says that enquiry is made to test the genuineness of cases. 
Would that be by the Committee ?—By the Southwark 
committee. 

2116. You do not know anything about what those 
enquiries are ?—No. Our principle is that these people 
are worthy to be trusted with the expenditure of these 
small sums of money. We impose no rules and regula- 
tions upon them other than the generalrules which govern 
the whole distribution of our funds. In a case of mis-: 
application, if we come across anything of the kind we. 
should deal with it) at once. 

2117. The Southwark Free Dinner Fund do not seem 
to get a grant from you ?—Because they do not want: 
it. They have had grants from us. ‘ 

2118, They have not wanted it this year ?—No. 

2119. The enquiry is entirely in their hands?Entirely. 

2120. Is Mr. Kirk, who is on the committee, the Ragged 
School. Union Mr. Kirk ?—Yes. 

‘2121. It is from him that you get the rooms ?—Yes. 

2122. Is he still connected wlth the Ragged School 
Union ?—Yes. 

2123. The committee represents many different bodies ? 


—Yes. Mr. Coote is a manager in your old division of. 
Tower Hamlets. Mrs. Dibdin looks after the Holborn: 
district. Mr. Gundry is our Honorary. Visitor. 


2124. Is he connected with any school at all ?—Not 
any special ‘school.. Mr. Harris is a City Councillor 
connected with the Whitechapel school. Mr. Stewart: 
Headlan has a general know‘edge of the work, especially 
at Bethnal Green Mr. Jones looks after Greenwich 
and Woolwich, Hughes Fields, Deptford, and those 
centres. Mr. Kir’ is the Secretary of the Ragged School 
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Union, and Mr. Libby looks after the West Lambeth 
dis rict. Mr. Orsman works the Hoxton and Homerton 
centres. He is a lat> member of the County Council. 
Mr. Pascall looks after the Southwark centre. Mrs, 
_Pennington has general knowled_e, and Mr. Spalding has 
special knowledce. 


2125. (Dr. Parsons.) Can you te'l me how. this average 
» cost of dinners, 14d., is arrived at Is it arrived at 
simply by adding up all the figures in the last column 
but one and dividing by the number irrespective of the 
numbers given, or is it by taking the proportion of the 
number of dinners to the cost and taking the average of 
the whole ?—I think it is the simple division of the 
totals, . . 
2126. It is the average of the total averages ?— Yes. 


2127. Not the average of the who'e number of dinners 
divided by the whole cost, because that would make 
some difference ?—No. 


2128. I notice a large number of dinners given at a 
halfpenny. Then I find 172 dinners given at threepence at 
Hanover Street. If you add the halfpenny and the 
threepence together and divide that by two, that would 
give a very much larger sum than the dinners actually 
cost ?—That mode of calculation is not the one adopted 
_ here. This is the resultant of the division of the totals 
of the two numbers. 


_ 2129. The minuses are. not deducted from the. pluses 
. With regard to the adding up I notice that it says with 
regard to some, “This is a deficit,“ but. nevertheless 
it is added in asif it were a balance ?—That is a clerical 
error. It is the total of the column. 


2130. Are these figures in this table issued on the 
responsibiity of the centres or of the association ?— 
_ They are ihe returns from the centres, checked as far as 
we can check them. We can only check them by the 
fortnightly returns. — 

2131. Does the association guarantee the correctness 
of these figures ?—I think so, as far as they can guarantee 
it. We take it from them, tested by our fortnightly 
returns. I shou'd be sorry to say that the association 
are responsible for every single item here. We take 
it from other peop’e. 


2132. Would you mind saying for the information 
of myself, who am rather an outsider in regard to these 
matters, what is the precise connection between the 
association and the Committee on Underfed Children of 
the London County Council. ‘You ‘are represented on 
that Committee, I see ?—Yes. 


2133. Do you work together in any way ?—Yes. The 
Committee on Underfed Children communicates with 
every. public elementary school in London. They 
haye ieturns from those schools. 


2134. Do you also have returns ?—No, we do not. have 
returns in that way. They have returns. If it appears, 
for instance, from the returns that school A has so many 
children in it requiring free or partly paid meals, then 
they communicate with that school and they say, “ You 
ought to establish a local committee to meet this want.’* 
The reply is, ““We have not any funds.” Then the 
Joint Committee's answer to that is, ‘‘ Go to the London 
Schools’ Dinner Association, who will provide you with 
the funds.” That is the connection between us. 


2135. There are other Associations that provide funds. 
Is it taken into consideration by you in making a grant 
to any particular school if it gets a grant from other 
funds ?—Every fortnight they send in a balance sheet 
showing what they have done with our grant. It shows 
on the receipt side our grant; secondly, any payment 
which has been made by children; and thirdly, any 
subscription which has come from local sources. On the 
other side is the expenditure. We see that, and their 
balance or their deficit, as the case may be. 


2136. Do you know if they have got any help from the 
Referee Fund or any other Association ?—No, unless 
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they put it in the account. If they put it in the account 
we are cognisant of the fact, but if they do not we are 
ignorant of it. 


2137. There may be overlapping in that case ?—There 
may be, and in that sense there is; there is the overlapping 
which comes from the teacher receiving a lump sum of 
money which he proceeds to deal with outside of this 
return which is made to-us.. That, «s far as I-know, is 
the only remaining opportunity of overlapping which 
exists. 


2138. (Mr. Walrond.) I think’ that Miss Lawrence 
has pitched upon a clerical error. I make it out that 
the return is wrong for All Saints’, Lambeth. The cost, 
according to these figures as given, is less than a penny?— 
I think that very probably it is a clerical error. 


2139. May we take it that, yenerally speaking, the table 
is correctly worked out from the figures ?—Yes, I think it 
is. I have not tested it myself. 


2140. I thought at first that there might be some cost 
which is not shown on this return, which helped to make 
the average cost, but in several.cases the average seems 
to correspond with the columns as I have worked it out ? 
—Yes, I think that is so. 


2141. (Chairman.) In Appendix 1 you show a total 
of 789,559 meals 7?—Yes. 


2142. Have you any idea at all what number of children 
that means ?—I cannot tell you. 


2143. Your Association has never set itself to find 
the actual number of individual children who are re- 


- lieved ?—No, we have never done that, but of course one 


knows from practical experience tl at it is very much the 
same children through a part of the year, but in another 
part of the year it is very varied. Our arrangement 
with our local centres is,“ Wherever you see a child realy 
needing food, we ask you promptly to give the child food 
and we will send you down the cost of it.” They are 
not in the position of having to wait for their money. 
They are only out of pocket for a day or two until they 
get it back. The cost may be 1d. or 3d. No accountis kept 
of the separate children. It would be a good thing if 
there were such an account kept. 


2144. The Underfed Committee have brought out this 
year what purports to be a list of the actual number 
of individual children fed ?—Yes. They may have the 
facts, but we have not. We do not ask. 


2145. Do you publish any set of rules for the com- 
mittees ?—Yes ; they are shown on the forms. 


2146. Do you make any recommendation.as to the 
number of days per week upon which meals should be 
given ?—No. 


2147. Nor as to the period during which the feeding 
should extend ?—-No; all those things are left entirely 
to the local committee. Our principle is to get a respon- 
sible local committee and to trust it absolutely with the 
details. 


2148. Would you consider your association to: be an 
agency for collecting money or for organising relief ?— 
For both. 


2149. You stop short at the organising of relief when 
you have got a responsible local committee ?—No, we 
do not stop short if there is anything abnormal occurring 
after that, but in the great mass of cases we stop short 
because nothing abnormal occurs. I ought to add that 
our local committees are very much the same from year 
to year, taking into consideration clergymen removing 
from district to district, and lapses by death and lapses 
by teachers changing, and so on. Year by year they are 
growing in experience and in continuity of administration. 


2150. Have you anything to add to your evidence ?— 
No, I do not think so. 


2151. (Chairman.) We are very much obliged to you. 


The Rev. F. C. Brcxiey, called in; and Examined. 


2152. (Chairman.) You have come to give us evidence 
on behalf of Roman Catholic agencies with regard to the 
feeding of children?—Yes. As far as my knowledge goes, 
I believe that most Catholic schools are without any 
central organisation. 
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2153. Is there any central agency at all for the Roman 
Catholic schools in London?—No, not for the feeding of 
children. They most of them, I believe, apply to the 
associations for the feeding of children, and get a grant 
from them. cB 
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2154. They would, like other schools in London, appl ° 
to the well-known agencies such as the London Schools 
Dinner Association and the Destitute Children’s Society ? 
—Yes, that is what I mean. The greater part of the 
money comes from private sources or voluntary contri- 
butions. It is so in my case, and I know it is so in most 
of the cases that I have experience of in the East End. 


£52155. Is your knowledge chiefly confined to the East 
End of London ?—Yes, very much so. 

(£2156. Would you indicate over what district 1—The 
whole of the East End; I know a good deal about I might 
say, St. George’s, and Poplar, and Stepney. 

2157. Have you personally worked upon any agency 
for providing meals in a school ?— Yes. When I was on 
the School Board I was on some of the Committees 
connected with board schools, and I worked then for 
various schools. They were mostly in Stepney. 


2158. Have you worked on any committee for any 
particular Roman Catholic school ?— Not except my own, 


2159. Whatis yours ?—Mine is St. Patrick’s, Wapping. 


2160. Would you tell us what is actually done in your 
own scliool ?—We manage through a lady principal who 
does the chief part of the work, a Miss Elliot, who lives in 
that district. We have the advantage of having a club- 
room which we can use for the dinners. We have an 
agreement with a vegetarian society and they supply 
the dinners at so much a head and we pay for them. 


2161. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Does Miss Elliot visit ?— 
She has the management of the whole thing. We send 
the children over to her with tickets from the school when 
they go out of school. Some of the children pay a half- 
penny, but most of them have the dinner free. | 


2162. (Chairman.) How are the children selected for 
these dinners ?—Principally on our, own knowledge and 
the knowledge of the teachers. 


2163. Would the teachers select in the first instance ?— 
Yes, mostly it would be so. 


2164. You would have in one way or another personal 
knowledge of all the children attending your own school ? 
Yes. ‘The teachers very often consult me as to whether 
they are right in such a case when they think a child is 
particularly poor, and ask from my knowledge of the 
family whether I think the family deserving of help. 


2165. Do you think that the teachers ought to be 
expected to do more than select in the first instance ?— 
No, I do not think you could expect them to do more, 
because they have quite enough to do. The teachers, of 
course, when they have been for any time in a school, have 
practical knowledge of the circumstances of the families. 


2166. In the case of Roman Catholic schools I presume 
that the teachers are usually living on the spot ?—Yes, 
but not with us. We have not any teachers living in our 
part, because they do not like living in Wapping. 


2167. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Where do they live—at 
Hackney ?—And Forest Gate, and some even live here in 
Westminster. 


2168. Would that be the case in regard to the other 
schools ?—Yes. 


2169. They would not live on the spot in very poor 
parts such as Ratcliff ?—No. You cannot get them to do 
it. It is the same with regard to the Board Schools. 


2170. (Dr. Parsons.) They are not nuns ?—We have 
two nuns at the school. They live on the spot, but they 
are the only teachers who live on the spot. The teachers 
have a kind of carte blanche from me with regard to this 
question to give breakfasts. It is not only a question of 
dinners. I think it more important to give breakfasts 


in many cases. 


2171. (Chairman.) Have you any opinion as to the 
relative value of breakfast and dinner ?—In the case of 
children I think breakfast more valuable than dinner. 


2172. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) It_is more costly 7—It is 
more costly. That is only a personal opinion of my own. 
The way in which I manage is that I have a kind of under- 
standing with a coftee shop ngar. The children are sent 
by the teachers of the coffee shop and I pay about 2d. 
or 21d. for a meal of bread and jam or bread and butter 
and tea or milk. 


EVIDENCE ¢ 


2173. (Chairman.) Do you find as a matter of fact that: 
breakfast is a more popular meal with the children ?—I 
bi ag so. Certainly they need it, and they are very glad to: 

ave it. 


2174. Is there any difficulty in getting them up early 
enough to receive the breakfast ?—No, I think not. We 
get them to school in fairly good time. It does not take 
more than five minutes to go just round the corner to get. 
bread and butter and tea or milk. 


2175. Are the meals given at the schools or given else- 
where, in your experience 9—In most cases they are 
given in the schools. In one case we happen to have a 
clubroom. Our neighbours in Johnson Street, Commercial 
Road, give them through the agency of the Ladies Social 
Union who are working there. They give the meals at 
their own house in Poplar. They give their meals at the 
school through the agency of the nuns, who are teaching 
in the school there. 


2176. Do you fiad,as a matter of fact,that inconveniences 
are caused by giving a meal on the school premises 2—Yes ; 
there is a certain amount of inconvenience unless you have 
an entirely separate room. 


2177. Do the teachers find that it causes disorganisation? 
—Yes,it does cause a certain amount of disorder, and then 
it requires that one or other of the teachers should be 
there during their dinner time, and that is a tax on them. 


2178. You would deprecate the employment of the 
teachers to superintend the meals ?—Yes, I think so. 
They ought to be left free. Teaching is hard work, and 
bs ought to have the two hours free in the middle of the 

ay. 

2179. When a child is going to receive a meal is good 
notice given beforehand to the parent ?—I do not know 
that we give formal notice. Of course they know that 
dinners will be given in the winter months. 


2180. How does a parent know that his or her child 
is going to receive a meal on a given day ?—I do not think 
in my case that they actually do know that Johnny will 
receive a meal. It is known in the school of course. The 
notice is given out. 


2181. It is not known in the school that Johnny will 
receive a meal,but it is known that there are meals given ? 
—Quite so.. The parents do not formally know. 


9182. Would the effect of that be that probably there 
would be no meal for Johnny when he got home if he 
did not get a free mcsl ?—I do not know. The way in 
which we work is to consider the status of the parents. 
and the children and the condition of the Labour Market 
and then to make a selection of those that we consider 
are in need. 


2183. Having chosen the child is he or she fed regularly 
until notice is given to the parent that the meal will be 
discontinued ?—Yes. The children come every day. 


2184. Meals are given daily ?—Yes. 


218F. Do you attach importance to that ?—Yes. I 
think that you ought to give them daily. I think I am 
wrong—we have never given meals on Monday. We give 
them every other day of the week. We consider that on 
Monday there is a good chance of there being something 


over from Sunday. 


2186. Your experience with your flock is that they 
generally have a meal at home on Sunday ?—Yes. 


2187. The remains of which are available on the: 
Monday ?—Yes. 

92188. Are these meals given throughout the year. 
No ; we only give them in the winter months, December, 
January, February, and March. We generally finish 
at the end of March. 


2189. Do you find the need for them really ends on 
the 3lst March ?—I should not like to say that absolutely 


because, as a matter of fact, I know that now there is a. 
great want of work and there is a good deal of poverty. 
The reason why we do not continue them is because of 
the expense. It would be a great tax upon us to be 
providing money all the year round, because we must. 
provide money. 

2190. In your opinion would it be advisable if means 
were found to continue the mea.s during the summer 
for those who really need them ?— Certainly. 
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2191. Has any attempt been made within your know- 
ledge to use the cookery centres for that purpose ?—I do 
not think so; I am not aware of it. 


2192. Have you formed no opinion on that particular 
point ?— No; I have not formed any opinion upon it. 


2193. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you go entirely by the 
lists of the teachers ?—I think so. They are practically 
under my supervision, and if there is any doubt they 
ask me. 


2194. How many schools do you personally look after ? 
—Only my school—the three departments. 


2195. May we take your case as an example of what 
is done as a rule ?—I think so. In our schools they 
rely a good deal on the teachers, because you will find 
in regard to our schools that the teachers have a con- 
siderable knowledge of the families of the children. 


2196. Do you use the managers at all as a source of 
information ?—Not in my case, but they do in some of 
the other Catholic schools. 


2197. Do you know of any case where they have 
what you may call a Relief Committee composed of the 
different managers ?—I think they have such a com- 
mittee at Johnson Street in Commercial Road formed 
by the ladies of the Social Union. 


2198. Would you tell me what the Ladies® Social 
Union is ?— An association of ladies who undertake to 
look after clubs for boys and girls and to give them 
recreation and instruction in the evenings. There is a 
large number of better class people who go down and 
visit these places. In most cases they have established 
what they call a Settlement. There in turn one of them 
lives and they have other workers who live with them 
who are remunerated. 


2199. You use those ladies more than you do the 
managers ?—Yes. 


2200. You say in your precis that the meals are mostly 
dinners and take the form of soup. Does that mean 
soup every day ?—No, it does not mean soup every 
day in my case certainly. We vary it. Sometimes it is 
soup and sometimes it is in the form of cake and bread 
and vegetable. 


92201. Is it meat at all ?—No. 
tarian Association. 


2202. You do not have any meat ?—No. They were 
very angry with us once because we had some soup of our 
- own, and we put it into their squp. They threatened to 
have nothing more to do with us. 


2203. The Vegetarian Association is the only supply 
- association that you deal with ?—Yes. In the case of 
other places they have a copper and a fire, and so on, and 
they provide their own meal. 

2204. Is that general ?—Yes, I think so. I used to do 
that. It cost a little more Lecause }ou had to employ a 
woman to cook and clear, ard cut up the vegetables, 

and all sorts of things. 

2205. When a child is put or the list by a teacher as a 
fit recipient for dinner how long does it remain on the list 
without further inquiry ?—It mostly remains on the list 
during the seasor. 

2206. For the whole winter ?—Yes. 


2207. Do you know at all what proportion are fed in 
the school ?—Yes. We have 500 or 600 children, and 


We deal with a Vege- 


we were giving last winter, sometimes 100 and sometimes ~ 


ninety. It would average about 100. 


2208. As regards the children’s payments do you refuse 
the meal in certain cases if they do not pay a proportion, 
and you think they should ?—Yes. When we think they 
can afford it we do refuse. ‘Lhe highest charge we make 
is a halfpenny, you know. 

2209. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Where do the funds come 
from. ‘There is no central fund, you say ?—No. 

2210. You collect the money ?—Yes. We have one 
lady in our own case who is very good in giving us money | 

2211. You get grants from other associations ?—We get 
_ help from the Schools’ Dinner Association. 

2212. And from the Referee Fund 7—No, we have 
never had any help from them. 


==Yes: 


2213. It is mainly from your,own’ people ?-- Yes. 


2214. There has never been any attempt to make a 
special fund for a Roman Catholic School ?—No, I believe 
not—never. 


2215. There is no Roman Catholic Society which 
gives grants—no St. Vincent de Paul ?—No, I think not. 
In certain cases in the west they help with the feeding 
of the children, but they do not lay themselves open of 
necessity to do that. 


2216. There is no one to whom you can appeal for the 
particular purpose ?—No. 


2217. You do not know much of what is done in the 
west with regard to this ?—No, not much. I have been 
so long in the east. 


2218. (Dr. Parsons.) Do you find vegetarian dinners 
appreciated ?—Yes, 


2219. As much as if meat were given?—Yes, the children 
seem to like them. The Vegetarian Association make the 
food very tasty. It is sent down in a van perfectly hot. 


2220. And, as far as you can judge, are the effects as 
good ?—Yes, I think so. 


2221. (Mr. Walrond.) Had you any particular reason 
for going to the Vegetarian Association ?—I think it was 
because it was economical. We found that we could get 
a cheap and satisfactory dinner at a reasonable price. It 
costs over a penny. I do not think it is 14d. 


2222. How are the dinners sent down ?—In cases with 
hot water, in a van. 


2223. You supply the plates ?—We supply the plates. 
room, and everything. They land the food there, ard. 
take the cases away again. 


2224. You have no soup kitchen in your neighbourhoodi 
similar to the one in Westminster ?—No. 


2225. [here is no organisation that might overlap 
yours ?—No. There is no soup kitchen at all in our 
neighbourhood. The people at St. Peter’s give dinners, 
but I do not think we overlap. 

2226. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do they do it entirely 
through their school ?—Yes. 

2227. They would not be likely to take any of your 
children ?—No. 
the Board School at Globe Street. 

2228. (Mr. Walrond) When you say “‘ we” do you 
mean the managers ?—The master asked whether he 
might send, say, half-a-dozen children for a certain time. 


I was practically master of the situation and I agreed. 


te it. 


2229. The representative managers do not have much 
to say to it, do they ?—Whatever expense there was 
came out of our pockets, so that it did not do any injustice 
to anyone. 


2230. (Mr. Oyril Jackson.) I suppose that most of 
your people are dock labourers ?—Entirely wharf and 
dock labourers. 


2231. Is their work bad only in those months in which 
you give the dinner ?—It is always bad in the winter, 
but what has been remarkable is that it has been continu-. 
ing bad for the last twelve months. 


2232. Almost all your people are casual dock labourers % 
The London docks are doing very little. 


2233. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you find many cases of 
wilful neglect on the part of parents ?—No, I should 
not say many, but of course there are some. There 
are people who drink and spend their wages in that way, 
or what little they get. 


2234. If you find a case of wilful neglect do you report 
it to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren ?—Yes, if there is any serious reason we hand the 
case on to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 


2235. You have kno.vn of such cases ‘—Yes, certainly 


2236. Pending prosecution would you go on feeding 
the child ?—Yes. I should not feel inclined to punish 
the child for the sins of the parent. It is rather hard 
that the child should suffer becsuse its father drinks, 
although you feel savage that you should have to feed the 
child under such circumstances. 


We have taken some children from. 
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Beckley. try to bring the father to a proper sense of his duties ?— I could do it through Mr. Hunter as he is the Secretary of 


the children’s funds. I could not do it myself. 
2247... We should be glad if a distinction could be made 


Yes, of course. I suppose that we always try to do good. 


20 June,1905. 9238. Do you find that the dockers are people who, are 


——— 


likely to neglect their children. It is very casual work, 
is it not ?—It is very casual work, and they have. to be 
hanging about so much that it introduces into their 
life an utter irregularity. It induces drinking because 
they have nothing else to do, and they can get the drink, 
unfortunately. 

2239. Really you would need to feed all the year round ? 
—I am afraid so in order to do justice to the children. 


2240. (Chairman.) Would it be possible for us to 
get a detailed account of expenditure on feeding in the 
Roman Catholic Schools in London ?—I should think so. 
If you wish it I would apply to Mr. Hunter and get him 
to send a circular round. 

2241. Are proper accounts kept, as far as you know, 
-of what is actually spent ?—Yes, I think so. I could 
‘give mine. 

2242. I was going to ask you to take your own case ?— 
‘I could not give it at the moment. 

2243. We have an entry in the Appendix to the London 
‘Schools’ Dinner Association Report, showing Wapping 
Roman Catholic Schools. Are those yours ?—Yes. 


2244. £23 6s. 2d. That money was spent in giving 
-3218 meals. Although the children paid £2 9s. 1d. no 
meals appear in the Report as having been paid for. The 
average cost is put at a penny. You pay as a matter 
of fact to the Vegetarian Association more than a penny, 
I gather, or do you pay a penny and do they make up 
the difference ?—I always understood that it was a 
fraction over a penny as a matter of fact. 

2245. I imagine that it is only a rough return 7— 
will get the account from Miss Elliot. 

2246. Any return which you can get for us showing 
what is actually spent in feeding children in the Roman 


between local voluntary subscriptions and tkose given 
by the big societies, such as the ‘‘ Referee’’ Fund and 
the London Schools Dinner Association ?—Very well. 


- 2248. Do you consider that if a cheap dinner could be 
available daily for the child of any parent who chose to 
pay, say, a penny for it, it would be taken much advan-- 
tage of in the Roman Catholic Schools ?—I should think 
that they ought to be very glad to avail themselves of 
it. lcannotsay they would, but Ishould think so. 

2249. Under your arrangements is it open at present 
to any parent who chooses to pay to have his child fed ? 
—I do not know whether that is fully understood, but that 
is what we mean. ' 


2250. It is not, I gather, largely taken advantage of 
at present, as a matter of fact ?—No. ; 


2251. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) A great many of them could 
not pay ?7—Many of them could not find a halfpennyaday. 


2252. Finding the money is difficult for them ?—Yes. 


2253. (Chairman.) Supposing the parents’ could pay 
the penny, would they generally prefer to do that rather 
than to feed the child at home ?—-I do not know. They 
are very funny about that. They would sooner give them 
pickles and cheese than let them have a proper meal at 
school. You cannot get at the minds of the parents, _ 


2254. It would be an experiment ?—It would. 


2255. You cannot indicate one way or the other whether 
it would answer ?—No. 

2256. Is there anything you would like to add ?—No, 
I think not. 

2257. (Chairman.) Thank you very much for your 
evidence. i~—} o1dysnnin 


Mrs. R. ApuzR, called in; and Examined. 


2258. (Chairman.) You have kindly come to give us 
evidence about the Jewish Children’s Penny Dinner 
Association ?—Yes, é 


2259. Would you tell us what your connection with 
it is ?—I am the President and I have been President for 
about fifteen or sixteen years, I think. It had very 
‘small beginnings. It has been in existence to a certain 
‘extent: for about thirty or thirty-five years. It was 
commenced in a very small way for a few ragged children. 
When I became President I think that the outside number 
-of dinners that were ever given was about 150 a day, and 
we had no other centres. We carried the work on near 
the Free School. 


2260. We propose to take your precis as your evidence 
in chief and to ask you questions upon it ?—Certainly. 


The followiny Precis was handed in, 


A.—Merruops EMPLOYED. 


(1) The Jewish Children’s Penny Dinner Association is 
a central body dealing with the meals of Jewish children 
residing in the City, Whitechapel, Spitalfields and. St. 
George’s-in-the-Hast districts. It is managed by a Presi- 
dent and Committee consisting of 
(a) Ladies and gentlemen willing to collect funds. 
(b) Ladies who act as Honorary Superintendents. 
(c) Ladies who visit the homes and select the 
children requiring meals. An additional sub-com- 
mittee of young ladies attend in rotation four times 
a week at allthe centres to assist the superintendents 
in serving the dinners and keeping order. 
(2) Local authorities do not assist by 
(a) Taking part in administration. But 
(6) At the Hanbury Street Council school and at 
the Berner Street Council school, where two centres 
are kept open during four or four and a half months 
during the winter, the use of a small kitchen and 
gas for cooking is granted free of charge. 
(c) Many of the head teathers and their assistants 
in both of the before mentioned schools give their 


services, with great self-sacrifice, during the school 
interval, in seating and serving their hungry pupils. 
Without this help the Committee feel that it would 
be scarcely possible to carry on the work, as the 
meals have to be served in the class-rooms. . The 
caretakers are allowed to assist in preparing the 
class-rooms, and for this service they are paid a 
weekly gratuity. A special cook is employed to 
prepare the meals. 


(3) (a) The sum of £33 Ils. 2d. was contributed by 
the parents. 
(b) The sum of £55 12s. 1d. was contributed by the 
teachers and others interested in the various schools, 
in the purchese of penny tickets and given. to 
children, equal to 13,345 meals. 
(c) The bulk of the meals are provided free and 
are paid for by subscriptions and donations to the 
society. 
(4) All the children who are provided with meals at 
these centres are selected by the managers of the groups 


- of schools in the districts and these visitors assess the 


payment (if any) or place the child on the free list. 


(5) The children are chosen by 
(a) Teachers, 
(6) School managers, 
(c) On the recommendation of district visitors. 


(6) (a) The meals are served during the winter months 
from December to March or April, at the Berner 
Street, and Hanbury Street Council Schools. At 
Berner Street centre children from the following 
schools assemble: Berner Street scholars, Betts 
Street, Christian Street, Lower Chapman Street, 
The Highway Cable Street, Settle Street and Rutland 
Street. In all 16,503 meals were given in 1904 at 
this centre. At Hanbury Street centre children 
assemble from Hanbury Street, Bucks Row, Deal 
Street, Old Montagu Street, Chicksand Street, 
Vallance Road. 10,341 meals were provided in 
1904 of which 1,726 were paid for. 
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(b) At the Butler Street centre,-16 and 17 Butler 4. This is scarcely possible to give. Mrs. R. Adler 
Street, Spitalfields, premises occupied: by the Jewish 5. A record is kept’ at the Berner Street:and Hanbury —— 
soup kitchen and sub-let tothe Penny: Dinner Asso-. Street.centres, but not at Butler Street, where occasionally 20 June,1905. 
ciation. This centre is open all the year round nearly 400 children are fed between 12.30. and 1.30. — =< 
except on the school holidays, and supplies meals’ D.1.. We have hitherto sent rom Butler Street! to the 
to children attending:— The Jews’ Free School». Cripple School: in Commercial. Street -meals- for’ three 
Bell Lane, Gravel Lane Council School, Castle Street children. 

Council School, Commercial Street Council School I deem it right to state that, although this Association 

and the Jews’ Infant School, Commercial Street. does as muchas it is able to providemeals for the under- 

44,864 meals were served at Butler Street centre’ fed children, it would be misleading to'say that the meals 

during 1904, of which 6,240 were paid for'in pennies provided are really sufficient. In the Commercial Road 

at the rooms. » districts the’ numbers’ might with great advantage be 

Tt da edi : we doubled and at the Gravel Lane anc Commercial Street ‘ 
gover ong lee ihe med enema Council Schools and at the Jews’ Infant School» (from 
which twenty children are sent daily), it-is a great tax 
on the maragers and teachers to select the children who 
are most ir need of the meal. 


(8) Our arrangements are continued from yeer to year. 
New workers are constantly. enlisted. as the necessity 
arises. As the arrangements at the Berner Street centre 
were found last winter to be quite inadequate to meet 
the demands for free dinners we are now asking permission OTHER JEWISH FEEDING ORGANIZATIONS. 
from the London County Council to permit us to open . 
an additional centre in stotier sthool in the dstak icaae sak ewan 

Heygate Street, Walworth. 

During the winter:months about 170 children are fed 
daily. Dinners are served on Mondays; Luesdays, Wednes- 
days and ‘Lhursdays, consisting of Irish stew, dumplings, 
soup with meat cut up, etc., ard on Fridays cocoa, with 
bread and jam is served. 

About the moiety of the children have the meal free, 
and others pay from 3d. to 4d. a week. ‘The cost of the 
meals is defrayed by friends of whe school together with a 
: ‘8 small contribution from the Referee Fund. The expenses 
(d) Office expenses nil. Advertising and for the past season for food nthe cook amounted B £86, 

Postage - ; ¢ | ji - 161711 and there was a further charge for tables, hardware, etc., of 


(3) Cost per head of the meal, inclusive of about £11. 13,307 meals (includivg cocoa) were supplied: 
expenses, is rather: more'than 14d. during last winter. ° 


(4) Sources of supply. 
(a) Subscriptions and donations in 1904 - 333 19 10 Westminster Jews Free School. 
The Rf» e Munner Fund — - - - 70 0 0 
(6) Interest on funded property — - - 30 1 0 ; : i ; 
(c) Pavments by parents of children nga 11 eg About 120 boys and girls are fed daily at this school” 


B.—Sums EXPENDED. © 
Sint ‘ay 
(1) Amount expended in 1904 - - - - 492 7 2 
(There is an additional amount in the 
Balance Sheet of £40 Pension to an 
aged superintendent). 
(2) (a) Food material - - - - 829 14 6 
(6) Preparation and distribution. - «195... 8:..0 
_ (c) Rent and Apparatus (Butler Street) - 50 6 9 


Hanway Place, Oxford Street. 


: from the first week in December till the second week in 
oo a Py un opt eect wana 51 g g March. Full particulars are ascertained as regards the’ 
position of the parents of the children, and they are~ 
C.—RELIEF GIVEN. assessed accordingly. Meat meals are provided on Mon-:. 

1, (a) Dinner. days, ‘luesdays, Wednesdays and ‘Lhursdays, and cocoa 


(b) The meal given comprises Irish stew with the and bread on Fridays. About forty of these children _ 
meat cut up into small pieces with potatoes and receive the meal for Id. and 2d. per week, so that the meals 
vegetables; soup with meat cut up into small dice may be accounted as almost free, and the remainder pay 
thickened with potatoes, beans, peas, vegetables, from 4d. to 8d. a week according to the parents’ means. 
rice ard Jentils. At one centre dumplings are ‘Lhe cost beyond the children’s payments is provided by 
prepared and at Butler Street a slice of bread and members of the Committee and a small grant £8 is received 
jam is given after the soup course. The quantity of from the Referee Fund. 
meat supplied is about two oz. foreach child, and : 
bread is given as required, Bayswater Jewish Schools. 
(c) There is reasonable variety and the food is 179, Harrow Road. 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

(b) (1) The meals are given on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. On Fridays 
all Jewish schools have “double session ”’ 


The arrangements at this school are practically the 
same as at the Westminster Jews’ Free School, except. that 
the meals are continued during the spring and summer, 

; : and a larger number of children—about sixty—are . 
and the children return to their homes at 2.30. supplied with free or almost free meals.’ The funds are 
(2) This varies according to the number of provided by members of the Committee and the sum_ 


children requiring to be fed and the capacity of £8 is contributed by the Referee. Fund. ’ 
of the centre. Many of the children have a a 


meal on the four days, whilst the others come ' Somerford Street, Deaf Centre. ag 
regularly twice a week. Bothnali.Grosn 7 


ild 
ee we one en have Through the kindness of the Treasurer of the Referee » 


their food in their homes, but in cases of great’ : ; . ¢ 
poverty the visitor provides for those age Fund the Jewish children attending this centre are pro- 


through the help of our various philanthropic vided with hot cocoa and bread during the winter months, 


organisations. Stepney Jewish School. 
- (4) Meals are provided at Berner Street and . 
nos Stepney Green, E. 


Hanbury Street centres from the commence- 

ment of December till the enc of March, At this school about eighty children are fed during 

but in cold and wet seasonslike the one just the three winter months. Irish stew is provided two days 

ended, the distribution commenced in No- a week and cocoa and bread two other days. ‘The children 

vember and went on till the second week of pay 3d. a meal,with the exception of some very poor little 

April. ones, who receive the meal free. About 4,000 such meals 
_ The Butler Street centre is open the whole year were provided in 1904. The cost is defrayed by an 
except during the school holidays, and during endowment founded in memory of a deceased Lady) 

the spring and summer months a few children President. 

are sent there from the Commercial Road 
district for their dinners; but the distance 
and the dangerous character of the roads 
render this possible only for bigger children. 2262. It is called the Penny Dinner Association, but you 
2. Parents are told when the dinners will commence.’ do not require that a penny should be paid for the dinner ? 
3. 71,718 meals were given in 1904 —We try to get the pennies as often as we can. 


2261. Is the idea of the Association to supply a cheap 
meal or to supply a free meal ?—Both. 


Mrs. Rk. Adis. 
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Occasionally in good years we get a large amount paid in 
pennies, but in the year 1904 our receipts from the children 
themselves were very low. We have had as much as 
£70 in pennies during the year, but that was when business 
was brisker, and there was not so much poverty altogether. 
Where the poverty is very great we do not insist on the 
penny. 

2263. (Mr, Cyril Jackson.) Is the penny always paid by 
the children, or may it be paid by other people ?—Oc- 
casionally it has been paid by other people. I have 
mentioned that the sum of £33 lls. 2d. was paid during 
the year 1904 by the parents. £55 12s. ld., we were 
obliged to put in our balance sheet as children’s pennies, 
but in reality it represents tickets bought by other people. 
The teachers are very good. In many council schools 
they have money boxes, and any child able to do so is 
allowed to contribute a penny, or a halfpenny, or a 
farthing to provide meals for the needy. This comes to 
a large amount. In Gravel Lane Council School we 
regularly supply fifty dinners a day free. We give dinners 
as a rule during the winter to about 100 children, the 
remaining 50 being paid for by the pence and half-pence 
subscribed by the teachers and kindly disposed children. 


2264. You do not know whether the money is from the 
children ?—We know it is. Some of the children have 
collected £5. The idea has even gone beyond our shores. 
One of the teachers who was formerly assistant to Miss 
Myers the headmistress, is now a teacher in Perth, Western 
Australia, and she sent me at the beginning of this winter 
-£5 collected by her little pupils to help these poor children. 


2265. (Chairman.) You deal with Whitechapel, Spital- 
fields and St. George’s mainly as your area ?—Yes. 


2266. Is that because that is the area of London in 
which there is a preponderance of Jews ?—Yes, a very 
great preponderance. 


2267. What is the executive committee of the associa- 
tion, and how is it actua'ly worked ?—We have a lady 
treasurer and a gentleman who acts as honorary secretary, 
Mr. Humphrey Myer. We have always had a gentleman 
as honorary secretary, there being a very great deal of 
clerical work. We have a committee composed of 
ladies ani gentlemen. We meet about three times a year. 
Besides that we have two honorary superintendents, who 
overlook the work at the centres in Berner Street, and in 
“Hanbury Street. We have one paid superintendent at 
“Butler Street centre. That centre is open the whole year 
yround, and as we cannot get an honorary superintendent 
xto attend daily all the year through, we pay her a salary. 


9268. Then you have visiting ladies. How are their 
provinces allotted to them ?—They are the managers of 
‘the schools. 


2269. They are attached to particular schools ?—Yes, 
‘they are all attached to particular schools. 


2270. So that one lady would only work with her own 
school ?—With her own group of schools. 


2271. Not a single school ?—No, not a single school. 
As a rule there are two or three ladies belonging to each 
group. Formerly there were a great many more lady 
managers. There are not so many now as there were 
formerly, since the Borough Council has come into 
existence. Previously there were three or four lady 
managers to each group of schools and they undertook 
‘to visit the houses of those who required meals. 


2272, The reduction of the number of lady managers 
Yhas made the work of these lady visitors much more 
important than it was before ?—Yes, and much more 
arduous. 


92273. Have you any difficulty in getting voluntary 
help ?—Occasionally it is not an easy matter to find a 
sufficient number. 


9274. You have a staff of young ladies who help ?—Yes. 
One of the members of our committee superintends the 
young ladies, and keeps a regular rota of their .attend- 
ance. We never have less than three or four daily at 
the principal centre in Butler Street; we have two or 
three daily at the school centres. At these centres we 
have the great advantage ofthe help of the teachers. 
Some of the teachers are indefatigable in helping us, and 
we find this very useful. 


EVIDENCE. 


9275. In what way do the local authorities assist. 
Besides the ways you mention in your precis do they 
give you the use of rooms for meals at some of the schools ? 
—Yes. 

2276. That is not actually mentioned in your precis ?— 
I think I have said that the local authorities do not assist 
by taking any part in the administration. 


2277. You say they give the use of a kitchen and gas for 
cooking ; but you have not said that they give the use 
of rooms for serving the meals ?—The meals are served 
in the class rooms during the school interval. 


2278. But it is part of the assistance given by the local 
authorities ?—Yes, certainly. 


2279. Do you admit to the meals any child who pays a 


penny ?—Yes, any child who pays a penny. 


2280. The penny does not really cover the cost of the 
meal ?—I consider that the penny pays the actual cost 
of the food; but of course administration, cooking, and 
superintendence cost something. If you add the cost of 
the meat, vegetables, bread and grocery and divide the 
sum total by the number of meals we have given, I 
think you will find the cost about a penny and half a 
farthing a meal. Of course there are always additional 
expenses. There are three cooks, the caretakers, and 
the superintendent to be paid. 


2281. A parent who pays a penny for his child would 
consider. quite rightly,that he was paying for the dinner?— 
Yes, I think so. We are quite satisfied to give the dinner 
forapenny. If we gota penny for all our dinners we could 
very easily raise subscriptions for the balance of cost. 


2282. Does your experience show that, as a rule, the 
parents of children would prefer to pay the penny rather 
than give the meal at home ?—Many of the parents are 
engaged during the day and it is impossible for them to 
provide a hot meal at home, and I think on that account 
they frequently send the children to us. During the 
summer we have a larger number of children who pay 
for their meal. This would lead one to imagine that the 
parents are glad to be spared the expense and trouble of 
firing when it is not needed for warmth. 


9283. You do not think it competes with the home meal ? 
—I think it much more wholesome than the home meal. I 
doubt very much whether many of the poor spend a penny 
per child on the meal. They would consider that if for 
four children they spent fourpence it was a very large sum. 
The children certainly would not get such a meal as we 
give them. We have our meat and bread by contract, 
and we obtain these of the best quality. 


9984, Are the children who are to receive free or cheap 
meals selected by the teachers in the first instance ?—The 
teachers in the first instance mention them to the school 
visitors and their homes are visited. Every case as far 
as possible is investigated, with one exception the 
children who attend the Jews’ Free School in Bell Lane. 
That is an enormous institution, as you know, with 3,500 
children under one roof. It isso huge that itis impossible 
to have investigation. For many, many years before I 
had anything to do with the Association, it had been the 
custom to give sixty free meals per day at the Free 
school. That was a very small number. That number is 
now increased by voluntary contributions. Tickets are 
bought to the extent of £5 or £10 at a time, and these are 
given to the hungry children. This is the only school 
where the children are dealt with in thismanner. In 
every other school the cases are investigated. 


2285. You think it is not fair to expect the teachers to 
choose the children, and that if they do they have not 
sufficient knowledge to be able to do it with certainty ?— 
I should be sorry to say that. The head-mistress 
at the Free school has a remarkable knowledge of the chil- 
dren, and I think she would select very well. The head- 
mistress at the Gravel Lane Council School has an excellent 
knowledge of all her children. She has been head-mistress 
for over twenty years and has known and taught many 
of the mothers of the children. 


2286. But your basis is, selection by managers and not 
by the teachers ?—Certainly. 


2287. Do you associate the school attendance officer 
in any way with the work ?—Not at all. 


2288. You have not found that necessary ?—No. 
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2289. Or the relieving officer or guardians ?—No. 
Occasionally where the mother happens to be the only 
bread winner, and where probably she does not earn 
sufficient money to support her family, we have been 
paid by our Jewish Board of Guardians to supply a 
«certain number of dinners per day to the woman’s children. 
We find that answers extremely well. The children 
improve wonderfully with the advantage of regular meals 
daily. There was one case especially, that of the children 
of a widow—puny, sad-looking children—who have been 
attending for the last three years. It is marvellous how 
they have developed both menta'ly and physically. 


2290. Is there a definite relief committee in connection 
with each school ?—The Managers kindly undertake this 
duty. 


2291. That would be another aspect of the Managers ? 
—Yes, they consider it part of their duty to visit the 
Ihomes and to suggest where relief is necessary, and they 
also frequently advise in apprenticing the children. 


2292. You have three centres, of which two are at the 
schools ?—Yes. 


2293. Those at Berner Street and Hanbury Street ?— 
Yes 


2294. Do you find any objection arising from the 
serving of meals at the schools ?—I do not think so. 
We pay the caretaker for his trouble. 


2295. There is no special room in either of the schools 
for the purpose, I suppose ?—There is a very small 
kitchen; a portion of the basement which is used for 


tthe engine room has been set apart for us. We put in 
some gas cookers, for which we pay rent. The L.C.C. 
iis good enough to pay the cost of the gas. We have 


not a separate meter. We had the space partitioned off 
at one time, but I believe the local authorities thought 
it rather dangerous to put up a wooden partition, and 
mow it is open to the engines. It is not a very nice place 
to do cooking in, but we are satisfied. 


2296. I was rather thinking of the room in which you 
serve the meal than the room in which you cook it. Is 
it not found objectionable to use a room used for teaching 
for the purpose of serving the meal ?—It is made tidy 
in a very short time. We have oil baize covers for the 
desks. The basins and bread and soup are all brought up 
iin large quantities. The soup is carried in pails. It 
is managed in as neat a minner as possible. The care- 
taker is paid 5s. or 7s. a week, according to the work 
that has to be done. 


2297. How many class rooms do you use in each case ? 
—Three or four. 


2298. You do not use a central hall ?—No, I wish we 
could. 


2299. If there were other rooms available close by, 
you would, presumably, prefer to be off the school premises 
—We could not afford to pay rent, it would be prohibitive. 


2300. I see the economical point ?—It would not pay 
ms to give a very large sum for the rent of a special kitchen 
and dining hali. Our association could not do it. We 
pride ourselves on having very small expenses for general 
organisation. The bulk of the money is spent absolutely 
in food. 


- 2301. You have not had any strong complaints from 
teachers of difficulties arising from the use of school 
premises for feeding ?—Not at all. We find all teachers 
very ready to help us; in fact we must really admire 
them immensely for their great self-sacrifice. During last 
winter at the school in Berner Street we commenced with 
about 200 children. The strain became greater as the 
winter advanced. The teachers themselves saw how very 
necessary it was that other children in the neighbourhood 
should be fed, and teachers living at schools half a mile off 
offered to bring their children, so that each batch of 
children from each separate school was brought by a 
teacher. At Berner Street itself the headmaster and 
headmistress, and one or two of the assistants, absolutely 
gave their entire time in assisting to feed the children. 
We had relays of children until we reached nearly 400 
daily. It was all managed very efficiently. Latterly we 
found it a little difficult to prevent children without 
‘tickets coming in,so we obtained the services of a 
person to check the tickets as they were brought. The 
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teachers are most anxious that the children should get 
their food; they consider it the greatest help in the 
work of education. 


2302. You would feel that if other superintendence 
was available the teachers should be spared that labour ? 
—Certainly. If any suggestion could be made to that 
effect we should be very glad to accept it, I am sure. 


2303. Did the numbers at each of the centres rise to 
something over 200 at the busy time ?—At Berner Street 
It was 360 to 380 during the winter months. 


2304. On a single day ?—Yes, during this last winter. 


2305. Did that mean more than two relays ?—Yes, 
About three relays. 


2306. That nearly 1illed up the interval between school 
and school ?—Yes; Mr. Hatfield frequently did not have 
a quarter of an hour to himself. 


2307. The difficulty of clearing up must have been 
intensified by such large numbers ?—We have never heard 
any complaint of its infringing on the school time—I do 
not think it ever did. At Hanbury Street the numbers 
were about 220. i 


2308. At the Butler Street centre you are not in the 
school building at all?—No; it is a separate kitchen. 
It is not a very convenient place, but being our own, 
and the best wecan obtain at a moderate rent, we are 
obliged to be satisfied with it; It isa very large room 
which is used as a Soup Kitchen. It is fitted with very 
large boilers. About 1,300 families receive soup there 
during the winter every night. It is fitted up with 
enormous boilers. The soup has to be cooking all day 
long. Only a small space is available for our use. We 
have movable tables and movable seats where we seat 
the children. We can seat about 110 children at a time. 


2309. Do the teachers bring the children to that centre ? 
The children from the Jews’ Infant School come under 
the care of a teacher. It is quite in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The others come in with their tickets, 
We have different coloured tickets to indicate the schools. 
Every child has to bring a ticket. 


2310. Do you feel sure that those tickets are brought 
by the same children who receive them at the school ?—I 
think so. Occasionally they may sell them or exchange 
them for a tart; it is quite possible; but our super- 
intendent has been with us for many years and she recog- 
nises the children to a large extent. They come in in 
batches. Tbe whole of the children from one school 
arrive together. 


2311. Do you seat each school separately as the children 
come in?—No. We have a very large waiting-room— 
that is one advantage of the place. They call it a maze. 
It is arranged so that people shall gradually drift into the 
room and not crowd together. Our children make use of 
thesame maze. They are well sheltered from the weather. 
Very often they have to wait half an hour, until one 
batch has finished its meal. 


2312. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) How many batches do yon 
have ?—Three. 


2313. (Chairman.) You say it will probably be necessary 
to have another centre, as the numbers are increasing ?— 
Yes. 


2314. Is the increase of numbers due to exceptionally 
bad times, or to the growing demand on the part of parents 
of children for cheap meals ?—I think there are more 
children. ‘he Council has opened many more schools. 


2315. You put it down to the actual increase in the 
number of children ?—I think so. 


2316. Do you find that the proportion is increasing ?— 
I do not think to a large extent; but there are many 
more children who have to becared for. Thereisa much 
larger number of children in the neighbourhood than 
there used to be. Several of the schools are compara- 
tively new. 


2317. There has been a large increase in the Jewish 
child population ?—I can hardly reply to that question, 
as I do not know all the schools. For instance, I do not 
know the Highway myself, but my friend who is the 
manager of the school tells me that the parents are the 
poorest people she has ever come across. 
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2318. It is generally stated that Jewish parents are 
very particular about seeing that. their children are 
properly fed. Is that borne out by your experience ?— 
I think that they do the-best they car. ‘hey cook 
well and cheaply. 


2319. Do they compare favourably with other parents 
in London as regards the care which they take of their 
children ?—I hope so. I have done a good deal of 
visiting among them, I think they are really very care- 
ful wit their children, and they give themselves a 
great deal of trouble in their cooking, and probably the 
general health of the community is due to that. The 
children are tolerably healthy. Those with whom 
wedeal are the children who cannot get food as a rule, 
because their parents have not the money to spend on it, 
1t is a very small number of meals to give when you con- 
sider the number of schools from which the children 
come. 


2320. Have you worked out the proportion of children 
who actually are fed, to the total numbers ?—I will not 
say that I am quite certain about these numbers, 
but I have been to the trouble of preparing something 
which will indicate to you how we manage. 
The number given at each individual school is 
indicated. (A document was handed in tothe Committee.) 
These figures are sent to our treasurer monthly. In April 
the numbers became very much less than they had been. 
We only hada fortnight’s attendance. In Berner Street 
Council School there are 1,237 children. We give about 
136 meals daily. 


2321. Would they be almost entirely Jewish children ? 
—Yes, almost entirely. There are not more than 2 per 
cent, of Christian pupils; 1 am not sure that it is 
so many as that; itis a very small number. 


2322. (Miss Lawrence.) These are fed in the school in 
cach. case 7?—Yes. In Betts Street there are 1,020 
ehildren, 1 am not sure whether those are all Jewish 
children. Ido not know that school at all. 


2323. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) They used not to be, but I 
think that they are now.?—There we give about fifty 
dinners daily. At Christian Street, with 990 children, 
we give about seventy dinners. At the Highway the 
number is 1,604, and we give only forty dinners. _ Pro- 
bably a good many_of the children are not Jewish children 
in the Highway. 


2324. They used not to be, but I think the number is 
increasing 7—At Lower Chapman Street, with 1,564 
children, we give sixty meals. These numbers are only 
approximate. Cable Street (special), Settle Street and 
Rutland Street together represent about sixteen. 


2325. (Mr. Wa'rond.) Are all the meals that you have 
been speaking of served at Berner Street?—Yes. Buck's 
Row School has about 700 children, and they have about 
seventy meals; Chicksand Street, with 1,500 children, 
has about forty meals; Deal Street, with 1,070, bas 
thirty-three meals. Many of these children pay. Some 
of them come from a distance and they are selected by 
the managers for that reason. At that centre they take 
alittle over £2 during the winter for meals. Hanbury 
Street, with 479 children, has thirty-five meals daily ; 
Old Montagu Street, with 736 children, has about thirty- 
seven meals a day; and Vallance Road, with 478 
children, has about forty. 


2326. (Chairman.) In each ease you have given us the 
total number of children in the schools and the number 
of meals ?—As far as I can ascertain. 


2327. You cannot say the proportion of Jewish child: en? 
—You may take it that all these are Jewish children. I 
think that Rutland Street School and Cable Street are 
higher grade schools. 


2328. You have given us in your precis the amount 
expended and the amount received in 1904. Up to what 
date do you make your accounts ?—Always to 
December 31st. 


2329, They are made to the 3lst of December each year? 
—Yes. 


2330. So that you get fractionsf two feeding sessions? 
—Yes; we cannot very well help that. Do you think 
it would be better to change the plan ? 


EVIDENCE : 


2331. It occurs to me that it would be more convenient 
to stop at the long vacation, or some period of that kind, * 
so as to get the full feeding session in ?—The numlers — 
have grown much in the last few years. We have 
always published a balance sheet ard the subscriptions 
in the Jewish Press. We have never had areport and’ ' 
balance-sheet in book form, because we thought that | 
the other was rather a cheaper method. 


2332. Will you hand to us the Report and list ? (The , 
Witness handed the same to the Committee.) —We made an. 
arrangement with the Jewish Cnaronicle to advert se our 
lists whenever we received contributions for £12 a year, 
which is not a very large sum to expend; and we think 
that we attract more attention in that way. When ryecople 
see a list of subscriptions to the Penny Dinners they feeb 
that they ought to send something. 


2333. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Is this published every 
week ?—Not every week but during the winter twice 
or three times. We have never had to stop our supplies 
for want of funds, but if our funds are exhausted we 
make a special appeal. ¢ 


2334. (Vhairman.) You have no later figures than 
these for 1904 ?—Yes. 


accounts for 1905. Perhaps you might like to see them. 


2335. Speaking generally, has the expendituize in- 
creased, or may we take this asa safe guide to what is © 
going on now ?—I think it is quite a safe guide. We 
shall be able to meet our expenditure this year. A friend _ 
of mine organised a theatrical performance and raised 
about £200 for the fund. Of course if we open another 
centre the expenditure will be considerable for the fitting ~ 
up of a kitchen and the supply of necessary cupboards. 
and all the paraphernalia for cooking. That is a large 
expense, but we shall do it if we get permission. We 
have asked the London County Council to let us have 
the use of another school, unless you can suggest any 
better way of dealing with the matter. Another thing 
to be considered is the danger of the streets. If we had © 
a central kitchen in that part of London we could only 
deal with one side of Commercial Road. The danger of 

_ crossing Commercial Road is great for the little ones. 


2336. You have a grant from the Referee Dinner ° 
Fund, like most of the agencies in London ?— Yes. 


2337. Have you a grant from the London Schools 
Dinner’ Association ?7—No. 


2338. You have nothing to do with that ?—No. 
2339. Or with any of the other societies ?—No. 


2340. The £333 19s. 10d. in 1904 we may take as en- 
tirely given for this purpose ?— Yes. 


2341. In trying to ascertain what the actual receipts 
and expenditure in London are, we find the same money 
re-appearing in different returns. We find that one 
society makes a grant to another ?—The Referee Fund 
is a fund established absolutely for that purpose, is it 
not ? 


2342. Yes; and the Referee Fund makes grants to 
the London Schools Dinner Association, and the London 
Schools Dinner Association makes grants to other 
societies which have local subscriptions, which prove to 
be largely made up of the Referee Fund and so on, which 
makes it difficult to get to the bottom of tbe figures 7— 
In 1905 we received an additional £10 from the Referee 
Fund. We were rather badly off. Next year the con- 
tribution will figure as £80 instead of £70. 


2343. You mainly devote yourselves to giving dinners ? 


2344, Have you any view as to the relative advantage 
of breakfasts and dinners ?—For a short time we tried 
to give breakfasts. A friend of mine was very anxious . 
to get the children to like porridge. We engaged a 
woman to cook porridge, and offered it to them free, 
We thought it would be a great advantage, but the chil- 
dren did not like it at all. They would not take it, and - 
we abandoned the project. , 


2345. As a rule do the children from the Jewish house- 
holds have breakfast before they come ‘to school ?—A 
few do not.. At the Jews’ Free School they have a — 
special fund for supplying milk and bread, and at the 
Jews’ Infant School the same. In most cases breakfasts 
would be supplied if they came without, breakfast. - 


I have brought the monthly 7 
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2346. Would the children be asked, or how would it 
be ascertained ?— Probib'y they would be asked. There 
are a large number of breakfasts given. 

2347. (Mr. Oyril Jackson.) Not thrpugh your associa- 
‘tion at all 7?—No. 
2348. (Chairman.) 
Yes. 


You deal solely with dinners ?— 


2349. You give the meal four days in the week ?— Yes. 


Yes. 


‘2351. Because the children go home early ?— Yes. 
The interval is too short. They attend from nine to 
twelve and from one to half-past two ; so that it has been 
found to be impossible. They bring something with them 
and eat it at school. Most of our people if they starve 
through the week will always get something to cook for 
the Sabbath. That is an absolute fact, you will find them 
subsisting on very scant fare during the week, but they 
always manage to get something for the Sabbath. 


‘2350. The day you omit being Friday ?— 


2352. So that experience shows that the four days’ pro- 
vision is sufficient ?—I think so. In some of the schools 
<ocoa is provided on Friday. We should require a sepa- 
_ tate arrangement for it, and we do not think it necessary. 


2353. You would not consider that to feed children 
for two days a week was of very much value ?—I think 
it is better than nothing. Some of our schools send the 
‘children. two days a week and not four. 


2354. But four days a week is more than twice as good 
‘as two ?— There is no question about that. I believe 
- that the Castle Street School sends the children twice 
a week, not four times. Commercial Street is a very 
‘poor school. The children go to Butler Street Centre. 
It is a very poor school, and we shall have to give them 
a larger grant of free meals. We allow twenty dinners 
a day. The manager writes to me to Bay, that most, of 
the children only get two dinners a week. 


2355. You feel the importance of feeding with regu- 
arity, ifitis done atall ?— Iam sure it is most. necessary. 


2356. As to the period over which you operate, does 
‘that begin in November ?— We commenced this year 
- the third week in November and went on until the second 

week in April, but usually we do not begin until the first 
_ week in December. It happened to be very cold and 
very damp,;so the managers asked us to allow them to 
commence a little sooner. 


2357. Do you find that the numbers drop at the end of 
that time ?— Yes. 


2358. But there is a considerable number to be fed 
when the period comes to an end?— Yes, a large number, 
but about fifty less than at the commencement. 


2359. Have you ever considered the advisability of 
continuing the arrangement during the whole of the 
year for some of the children ?—It would be very 
alesirable, but too troublesome and too difficult, I fear. 
‘The teachers do not mind attending to it in the limited 
period of the winter, but to carry it on entirely would 
‘mean getting a very much larger number of assistants 
and helpers; and the managers do not consider that 
is absolutely necessary. There are some cases that requ.ire 
food. I had a letter from the manager of Berner Street 
‘School only last week. . She is now sending about thirty 
children a day to Butler Street Centre, although it is 
rather a long walk. They are children who otherwise 
svould have absolutely no food, They are carefully 

«selected, 


' 2360. Do the teachers find that when the dinners 
cease the efficiency of the school falls off ?—I cannot 
tell you. Wedo not cease until the weather gets 
avarm, and the nourishing meal is perhaps not quite so 
-essential. 


~* 2361. Do you find that similar organisations cease 
Operations when yours cease ?—We have a good many 
' feeding organisations that cease also with the winter. 
“The Soup Kitchen is closed. The Butler Street centre 
is open throughout the year. We pay rent for the use of 
the rooms, and when the soup kitchen is no longer carried 
on we have, the use oi the rooms entirely. It is rather 
_ troublesome during the winter. We have to edear out 
_directly the dinners are over to make room for: the adults. 
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meals ?—Yes. 


2363. Can you tell us how many individual children 
actual y received mea's during last winter ?—I should 
think that the numbers I gave you are about the daily 
numbers. With regard to Butler Street, the numbers 
are about double. Many of the children only come 
twice a week. For Berner Street you might add about 
100 children who attend ; and for Hanbury Street also 
about 100. The numbers vary. One day 60 children 
are sent; that means sixty are being fed, of course. 
On another day you will find forty-five. If you take 
the average it will not give you the absolute number of 
children. 


2364. No. Unless you keep a register showing by 
name each child who receives a meal and indicating how 
often that child has been fed during the feeding session 
it cannot be arrived at ?—The head mistress of Gravel 
Lane Council School keeps a register, and she sends the 
same children daily. The head master has permission to 
send twenty-five children daily free. Those names are 
all submitted to me at the commencement of the year 
when my committee sits to vote the number of free dinners 
to each School. Those children are sent regularly. 
Beyond that people buy tickets and give them, and 


‘ children pay their pennies. 


2365. The important point is the children who receive 
free meals. A list of the total number of children to 
whom you supply free meals during the year would be 
very useful ?—The County Council has asked the schools 
for a return. 


2366. The Joint Committee have actually made a 
return. Do your schools appear in it ?—Yes. 


2367. It purports to give the actual pee of children 
fed ?—Yes. 


2368. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) At the Jewish Free School 
they do not keep a list of the actual names, do they ?— 
No; it would be quite impossible. 


2369. I was told that the system is that tickets are 
given for each class; the teacher gives them to any 
children he thinks fit ?—That is the system adopted. 
The head mistress knows certain of the children very well. 


2370..I was speaking of the boys’ department ?—The 
girls’ department is very well managed. It is very much 
smaller. It is not possible to deal with the Boys’ School 
individually because it is so huge. At Hanbury Street 
the Manager keeps a register of the names of the children, 
and at Berner Street to a large extent, but not entirely, 


2371.. (Chairman.) You make no special provision 

for what are termed retarded children, that is to say, 
** children who though not defective are from mal-nutrition 
below. the normal stanward’? ?—No, nothing special. 
Dinners for children at the Cable Street School are pro- 
vided, and we send to the Cripple school in Commercial 
Street three dinners daily. 
. 2372. We are referring to children in ordinary elemen- 
tary schools who are supposed to be thrown backward 
for want. of food ?—I have no doubt that they receive 
the attention of the managers. 


2373. I will ask you to.give us the addresses of other 
organisations, so that we may send forms to be filled up. 
Do they exhaust all the Jewish agencies ?—I think so, 


2374. (Miss Lawrence.) Would you tell me about how 
many is the number of the committee. You divide it 
into A. B. and C., I see ?—We are twelve on the managing 
committee. Then we have two honorary superintendents ; 
they are members of the committee. Then there is the 
committee of young ladies who attend in rotation. There 
are about twenty of them. 


2375. Are all those virtually sub-committees of a 
central committee, or do they act independently ?—There 
is a sub-committee. The ladies who visit the homes and 
select: the childrea for the meals are the managers of the 
schools. Some of them are on our committee and some 
of them are not. The honorary superintendents are 
members of the committee. 

2376. What proportion of homes does this large com- 
mittee have to visit 7—An enormous number. 


2377. How often could they get round to each indi- 
vidual home for the purpose of inquiry ?—My daughter 
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used to visit at least 200 a year. She was manager of the 
Hanbury Street centre and of that group of schools. She 
has had to give it up since she was co-opted on the Edu- 
cation Committee. She used to visit from 300 to 350 
families every year. 

2378. More than once ?—Yes, certainly more than 
once—many times. There are a great many ladies who 
devote themselves to that work. She has fortunately 
found two or three girl friends of hers who have taken up 
the work. 


2379. With regard to ladies attending in rotation, how 
many do you tbink it is necessary to have present at one 
time at a dinner ?— We never have less than two. As a 
rule we have about four, or we try to get four. We have 
one lady who arranges the rota, and she writes to certain 
ladies who say, ‘“‘ I will come down every Tuesday, or “I 
wiJl come down every Thursday.” As arule that is done 
quite regularly ; during the hot months the attendance 
slackens. 

2380. How many children would there be at one time ? 
—Nearly 400 during the winter. 

2381. At a time ?—No, we cannot seat more than 110 
at a time. Some of the older children assist in washing 
up and in serving, and one or two nics boys assist 
in keeping order. That I think is a good plan. It is 
rather a crowd, and it all has to be done very rapidly 
in order to get through the work in the time. 


2382. Would the parents on the whole prefer to feed 
the children at home, or would they be willing to pay a 
penny in order to avoid the trouble of providing the 
dinner at home provided that they could do so ?—I think 
that where they can afford it they are very glad to pay 
the penny. 

2383. Would it be a matter of convenience to send the 
children out with the penny rather than give the dmner 
at home ?—Many of the parents have very large families, 
and if they number six or seven together it would be much 
cheaper to cook at home than to send them out to dinner. 


2384. Do you take only a certain number of children 
out of a family, or do you take the whole family ?—No, 
not a whole family. We leave the selection to the 
mapagers of each school. 


2385. If a family was very poor it would not necessarily 
have all its children fed ?—It might or might not. Take 
a case of children provided for by the Board of Guardians ; 
the whole family is fed. That is the case where the mother 
goes out charing. 


2386. A special cook, you say, is employed. What do 
you pay her ?—Ten shillings a week for the four days. 
The preparaticn has to be done on Sunday, because the 
dinner has to be ready before twelve on the Monday. 
The cook prepares the meat and vegetables and gets 
everything quite ready on Sunday afternvon. She arrives 
about half-past seven in the morning. é 


2387. You have no difficulty in getting a cook for that 
sum ?—No. We paid 12s. later on during last winter 
because we had many more children in Berner Street. 
She was there later washing up and putting the things 
away, and it was only fair to give her a little more. 


2388. With regard to the meat, are you able to get it in 
large quantities ?~— We have it all from the same butcher. 
We pay 6d. a pound for it without any bone or fat. 
Children are very particular, they will not eat fat. 


2389. With regard to groceries and other supplies, do 
you get them wholesale ?—Yes. 


2390.-You keep them on the premises ?—-Yes. We 
have the same people to supply each of the centres and 
we get an advantage. 


2391. On page 4 you say “In cases of great poverty 
the visitor provides for Saturdays and Sundays through 
the help of our various philanthropic organisations.” 
Is food sent in those cases ?—Yes, occasionally. We have 
many funds for helping. We have grocery tickets and 
bread, meat and coal tickets and all that kind of thing. 


2392. With regard to meals sent in for three children 
at the Commercial Street Cripple School, is that because 
the dinner there provided is not suitable from the Jewish 
point of view ?—That is so. 


2393. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Thefe is no difficulty in get- 
ting as much money es you wynt, is there ?— Occasionally 
we have been in pecuniary difficulties. 


EVIDENCE : 


2364. But you have always been able to make it up ?— 
Yes. 


2395. And you always will be able to make it up, yow 
think ?—I hope so. I had to make an appeal two years: 
ago; funds were very low then. When I originally took 
it up the charity was hopelessly in debt, but I got » 
friend of mine to help and we soon got the conditions 
altered. 


2396. You say that it is a great tax on the managers 
to select the children. I suppose you let the children go 
on to the dinner list before they are visited; or are they 
visited first ?—They are visited first. 


2397. Are all the visitors managers. The number of 
ladies is cut down you say ?—Since the Borough Council 
has had control of the schools, so many of the members are 
men, and they have not the time to devote to it. The 
proportion of ladies is smaller. We have no other visitors 
except the managers. They try to get others to help 
them, of course. 


2398. At the Free School you have no managers who 
can visit ?—No. We know nothing about the children, 
and cannot obtain knowledge about them. Mr. Lewis is a 
very capable man and. he devotes his whole time to the 
work. He does all the visiting for the Country Holiday 
Fund. 


2399. But he does not select the children for the dinners? 
—No; thatisleft to the teachers. The teacher sees that a 
child looks very hungry, and sends him foradinner. Itis 
very common in the cold weather to receive a request for 
ten shillings’ worth of tickets. Someone comes in and says, 
‘How cold and miserable the children look”; and the 
teacher will say ‘“‘1f you give me 10s. we can feed 100 
children.” They get haphazard feeding. 


2400. For a day or two while the tickets last ?—While 
the tickets last. It is not satisfactory, but it is better 
than starvation ; that is all that we can say. 


2401. Is it not possible to put the Jewish Schools on a 
more scientific basis ?—It is such a huge question, I am 
afraid. We have often talked about it. We try to 
get as much information as we can about the families. 
The Westminster Jews Free School have a good system. 
They give this paper to anyone who asks for help. (The 
paper was handed to the Committee.) 


2402. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you issue books of tickets to 
the teachers which they pay for ?—Yes. We give tickets 
for the various schools; we do not get paid for those. 
We have certain pink tickets, which we issue if the teachers 
send for tickets and remit the money for them. We have 
different colours for the different schools. 


2403. The ordinary thing is to furnish a teacher with » 
book of tickets, coloured for his particular school, at the 
beginning of the feeding season ?—It varies with the 
different schools. The head teacher has the selection. 
and receives the tickets and undertakes to distribute them. 


2404. Do you put a limit on the number of tickets 
which may be given out each day or sold to the children 
—Certainly, because we have not an unlimited supply of 
food. ‘ 


2405. Each school has a certain limit ?—Yes. 


2406. You said that if a child presented itself with a. 
penny it was entitled to a ticket ?—Yes. 

2407. Do you give preference to children with pennies ? 
—No; they all come into a room and wait, and they are- 
all supplied whether they have a penny or not. In 
Butler Street, if something is left over from one day, so 
much less is prepared forithe next ; and so with the other 
schools. 


2408. If you limit the schools to fifty tickets a day 
and thirty children with pennies present themselves and 
fifty without, do you take the thirty and twenty of the- 
fifty, and leave the others ?—Certainly not. They will 
all come in rotation. 


2409. (Chairman.) All the eighty will be fed ?—AID 
the eighty will be fed. Ocasionally we have run short.. 
We give them all a meal. Ifa child with a penny cannot: 
have a full meal we do not take the penny. 

2410. (Mr. Walrond.) But how can the eighty be fed 
if there is the limit ?—At the Berner Street Centre we- 
have practically none paying. At Butler Street wealways. _ 
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have from forty to fifty paying. W® take an average, 
We supply for 400 children. If there happen to be 402. 
probably the cook who turns the food out will manage to 
make it last. If there is nothing left for the little helpers 
who assist, she will probably give them bread and butter 
and eggs and coffee. We always cook more than is 
wanted at Butler Street and use it the next day. We have 
a good place for keeping the food. We very rarely fall 
short. Last year it did occur at Berner Street, and I had 
to order an additional cooker. We already possessed 
the largest that is made. 


2411. I suppose that the teachers go up to the limit 
allowed them, every day ?—Occasionally the full number 
is not sent. Some of the children may be away ill. The 
general average is kept up, I think. 


2412. Do you know whether the general tendency is 
to encourage the regular feeding of certain children, or 
whether the inclination is rather to give two meals to a 
greater number of children ?—I think where there are sen- 
sible teachers they are extremely anxious to give four 
meals a week. 


2413. Do you think that that is the general practice ? 


—Yes. It is very desirable and they try their utmost 
to do that. They find that it is very much better for the 
children. ; 


2414. You do not feed the children on Sunday ? 
No, the schools rarely meet on Sunday. Our Jewish 
schools only meet for two hours on Sunday for religious 
instruction. 


. 2415. Do you think that the children have a good 
chance of being fed on Sunday ?—I think so. I think 
there is always something kept for the week end. 


2416. After the Sabbath ?—After the Sabbath. During 
the winter our soup kitchen always has a distribution 
on Friday in preparation for the Sabbath. Those that 
are very poor get a hot meal. I have often been in their 
homes on a Friday and I have been surprised to see 
the good preparation that is made by the bulk of them. 


2417. (Chairman.) Do you take any medical advice in 
selecting the children for feeding in your schools at 
present ?—The managers may do so, but we do not. 


2418. There is no system of medical inspection at 
present in your schools which would work in with the 
arrangements for feeding children ?—No, I do not think so. 


2419. What is your general aim; is it to appease the 
hunger of individual children so as to make them fit to 
profit by their lessons; or is it to secure adequate nu- 
trition of ill-nurtured children ?—Unquestionably the 
latter. 


2420. Do you consider that the former is already 
provided for ?—We are ready to give a meal for a penny, 
but what we spend our money on absolutely is certainly 
' in feeding the underfed. 


2421. You do not quite take my point, I think. My 
point is this: Is your aim to prevent any child going 
hungry ; or is it to raise the general standard of nutrition 
among the children. They are two different things ? 
—wWe certainly do feed the hungry. 

2422. Are you able to go beyond merely feeding the 
hungry. Are you able to raise the standard of feeding ?— 
I hope so. We provide a wholesome nourishing meat 
meal and thereby endeavour to raise the general standarJ 
of nutrition among the children. As I have mentioned 
before, the selection of the recipients of free meals is 
left to the manager of each school. 

2423. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Jewish parents as a rule 
would not give meat during the week ?— No. Jamafraid 
few can afford it. 

2424. By giving the dinner wittal you give, you think 
that you raise the standard ?— Yes. 


The Rev. J. Gregory MANTLE, called in ; 


2441. (Chairman.) You are the originator of the Dept- 
ford Breakfast Fund ?— Xes. 

2442. Is that the right title ?—I do not know that 
we gave it any specific name. 


2443. It is a breakfast agency in connection with the 
Deptford Wesleyan Mission ?—Yes. 
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2425. Jewish parents are much cleverer than Christians Mrs. R.Ad/er, 


in the way in which they prepare food with oil ?— Yes, 
they make a very nourishing food from peas and bears 
and a little fat. 


2426. (Chairman.) Supposing that you had unlimited 
means, what would you do ?— And unlimited space ? 


2427. Yes, and unlimited space ?—I should be glad to 
give many more meals. ‘There are certainly many 
schools where we do not supply nearly as many meals 
as are needed. 


2428. Does that mean that there are children actually 
going hungry ?— Absolutely. 


2429. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do you think that you 
could raise more money ?— We could raise more money, 
but we have nct enough accommodation. When we have 
another centre we shall have to raise the money to organize 
it, and that will be a large cost. We shall be able to 
feed more children. 


2430. You think that you would have no difficulty in 
raising more money ?—I think not. 


2431. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you would 
like to add ?—TI think not. 


2432. Because we want to hear everything you would 
like to say. 


2433. As to medical inspection ?—If you have medica! 
inspection you will be guided very much by your 
medical men, who will tell you whether children require 
food ornot. Iam very much in favour of investigation in 
all cases. The ideal condition would be that all children 
should be regularly fed, and that those who can afford 
it should pay the entire cost and should deem it a 
privilege. to do so, whilst the necessitous should be 
provided with afree meal. There is nc question that 
children profit very much by regular food. 


2434. Do you think that if a cheap meal was provided for 
which the parents might pay, they would take advantage 
of it ?—I think a great many would. 


2435. We have been led to understand by articles which 
have appeared in the Press that the Jewish parent would 
attach such great importance to feeding his child at home, 
if it were possible to provide the food there, that he would 
not take advantage of any such opportunity ?— So very 
much depends on the condition of labour. We used to get 
sixty to eighty children paying for their meals daily but 
the numbers have decreased considerably last year. 


2436. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do many Jewish mothers go 
out to work ?— Yes, but not in proportion to the number 
of the general population, and especially not when they 
have young children. 


2437. (Chairman.) With regard to the Westminster 
Jewish Free School, it would certainly look as if a cheap 
school dinner paid for by the parent would be asuccess ?— 
Yes. 


2438. 120 boys and girls are fed daily, about forty 
receive a meal for 1d., and about eighty pay from 4d. to 
8d. a week, according to the parents’ means. That would 
point to their readiness and anxiety to take advantage of 
such a system ?—Yes. We have only just now ceased 
giving dinners at the Bayswater Jewish Schools. About 
fifty receive them for ld. or 2d. a week. That is- 
practically free. The remainder pay the full cost of from 
6d. to 8d. a week. 


2439. The homes of these children are of a rather- 


higher class than those in the East end ?—Some are, 
but many are very poor. Some of the pupils come from 
a great distance. Itisnecessary that a meal should be 
provided. 


2440. (Chairman.) We are very much obliged to you: 


for your evidence. 


and Examined. 


2444. Would you describe to us how it originated ?— 
It originated through the extreme poverty, of the children 
in the district. The fact was brought to my notice by 
a Blackheath solicitor ; that is to say the concrete fact 
that led to my taking immediate steps in the matter. 
He asked me whether I knew that a boy going to one of 
the Deptford schools had fainted during the school tours, 
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and that he was so long in recovering that the ‘doctor 
took him home and found that he had not had any food 
for two days. That may be an exaggeration, but. that 
was the statement that was made. At any rate the boy 
had not had any food, and the fainting was the result of 
want of nourishment. I immediately went to the schools 
and found that about half the fathers of the children 
were out of employment, and that consequently on the 
evidence of the school managers and teachers, there was 
a great deal of suffering among the children. In one 
school I found that out of 576 scholars there were no 
fewer than 254 whose fathers were out of work, and I 
went to the other schools and I found that the proportion 
was about the same in all the Deptford schools. Immedi- 
ately I discovered that I set this piece of machinery in 
operation. 

2445. When did this occur ?—It occurred in November 
last year. We gave the first meal on December 6th. 
I made the discovery in the last days of November and 
immediately set this machinery in motion. 


2446. Presumably dinners at the time were being 
worked in connection with some of these schools?—I made 
inquiry about that, and I found that it was principally 
done through the generosity of the teachers themselves. 
In many of the schools the only method of relief was 
through the generosity of the teachers. There was no 
considerable or systematic distribution of dinners. 


2447. We have in this return of the Joint Committee 
on Underfed Children five council schools mentioned 
in the electoral area of Deptford which have reported 
feeding during the year 1904-5. At one school I see that 
as many as 698 children were fed, and at another, 452 ? 
—Was that per day. 


2448. No;. that was the actual individual number of 
children fed during the session ?—I follow. 


2449. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Which school were you 
mentioning ?—Hughes Fields, I think it is, but I: will 
ascertain. 

2450. (Chairman.) The London Schools Dinner Associa- 
tion arranged for dinners at the Albany Institute five days 
a week through the Deptford Fund. There is an average 
of 187 children per week and 278 children actually fed 
according to the last returns ?—The number who received 
a dinner is very much larger than I supposed it was. 


2451. To continue: with regard to your organisation. 
that was for breakfasts only ?—That was for breakfasts 
only. 


2452. Will you tell us how it was worked ?—It was 
worked on my own premises.. We have a large central 
hall at the bottom of High Street, Deptford, in the very 
midst of the schools. I immediately placed my lecture 
hall and all the machinery we have for cooking and so 
oa at the disposal of this agency. The. whole thing was 
worked by my own voluntary workers. I put one of 
my lay agents in charge of the distribution, and we secured 
immediately the co-operation of the managers and 
teachers. The distribution of tickets was entirely taken 
out of our hands. We supplied them with so many tickets 
a day. They requested a certain number. We divided 
the tickets among the schools, and in that way practically 
the whole of the district was covered, although I am sorry 
to say we had evidence that it was not entirely covered 
even then. Although we gave about 1,400 a day, many 
only got tickets on alternate days. They were not able 
to have them on the five mornings that we gave the meal. 


2453. From how many schools were children sent ?— 
From five or six, I think, but my lay agent will insert 
that in my evidence. He is away. 


2454. Perhaps you will give the names. Was there 
a separate Committee formed for each school ?—No, 
we had no Committee. It was done through the school 
managers and teachers and the school attendance officer. 


2455. That would constitute a Committee if they all 
took part in it ?—Yes, it would, I suppose, but they did 
not regard themselves in any sense as a Committee. 


2456. Had you yourself anything to do with the selec- 
tion of the children ?—No, 


2457. You accepted what the managers and teachers 
told you ?—We accepted wha they toldus: We thought 
that they knew better than we did and were able to 
save us from all possibility of having the charity abused. 


-adults. 
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2458. They séit you the children in the morning ?— 
Yes. 7 

2459. At what o’clock did you provide the meals and 
in what way. Will you tell us about that ?—The doors 
of our lecture hall were open every morning except Sun- 
day and Monday at 7.45. 


2460. You left out Monday because of the Sunday 
dinner, I presume ?—Yes. , 


2461. That being the day on which the children least 
required a meal ?—Yes. é 


2462. (Mr.. Cyril Jackson.) Breakfast was given on 
Saturday ?—Yes. We thought that to discontinue from 
Friday to Tuesday was too Jong a time. Our lecture 
hall accommodates 700 children. We had a very low 
form made, so that we could accommodate as many 
as possible. ‘The first batch of 700 children were admitted, 
each one of them having a ticket. We had to provide an 
enamelled mug for them in which we gave them about 
half a pint of coffee with plenty of milk in it. We gave 
every child a roll and a piece of cheese. That is rather a 
strange meal, but I am very fond of cheese myself, and it 
was my choice that we should give the children the cheese. 
We found that it was an exceedingly popular addition 
to the roll, and we gave them the cheese right through 
the seventeen weeks: that we continued the breakfasts. 
They always enjoyed it very much. Then by the time 
the first 700 had passed in, there were 700 more waiting 
at the door, and the second batch came in also by ticket. 
The first breakfast was over by 10 minutes past 8 and 
then the second batch was admitted, and the second break- 
fast was over by 8.40, so that the children were never 
late for school. ; ; 





2463. The breakfasts were always given free ?—Ihe 
breakfasts were always given free. ,' = 


2464. And the chi dren were admitted by tickets which 
were supplied by teachers at the schools ?—Yes, in every 
case, except that, if we had a few rolls over and we saw 
a few necessitous children outside who had not a ticket. 
we admitted them. 


2465. What did the cost per head amount to ?—-About 
a penny. 


2466. Did that include everything ?—I can give you 
the estimate for 5,000 breakfasts : 5,000 rolls at 23s. 5d. 


‘per’ 1,000, 60 gallons of milk at 114d. a gallon, and. 64 


lbs. of cheese at 6d. alb. I always bought a good cheese 
for them. I always chose it myself. It was a cheese 
that sells at 8d. I bought it ‘wholesale at 6d. Then 
160 Ibs: of sugar at 22s. per hundredweight ; 20 Ibs. of 
coffee at 84d. a lb., and firing, lighting, and extra labour, 
£1 17s. 6d. It works out at exactly a penny por head. 


2467. You had no rent to pay?—No, 4 
2468. You had the premises ?—We had the premises. 
2469. No charge was made for plant?—No. «: * 


2470. The expense. was for extra wages and extra 
firing and, the actual .cost®of the food provided ?—Yes.: 

2471. (Mr. Walrond.) Were the mugs given to you 7— 
Yes. The whole amount between £400 and £500, was 
contributed by friends to whom I appealed. I found 
that. there were a good, many friends who were delighted 
to help the children who would be reluctant to help 
They felt as we felt, that the children suffered 
the most and deserved it the least, and that such charity 
was far less likely to be abused by the children than 
charity given in any other way. I had no difficulty in 


getting all that was necessary. It was between £40) 
and £500. ~ 


2472. (Chairman.) Had you any grants from any of 
the recognised associations for feeding, such as the Referee 
Fund and the London Schools Dinner Association ?— 
Nothing whatever. atlas 


2473. It was all collected personally by yourself ?-—Yes. 


2474, Have you an audited account of the expendi- 
ture of which ycu could send us a copy ?—Yes. The 
whole mission account is audited, and this comes in as 
part of our social work. We have some very interesting 
photographs of the children at their meal. I am sorry 
I did not bring them. 

2475. You have no knowledge of the dinner arrange- 
ments which were being worked at the same time in ~ 
Deptford ?—I am sorry to say not. 
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2476. There seems to have been‘a Mayor of Deptford’s 
fund which provided meals in several school ‘as, for 
instance Alverton Street, Deptford Park and Frankham 
Street ?—Yes. 


2477. Was the Mayor of Deptford’s fund raised this 
year ?—Yes. It was only a small fund this year. It 
was commenced late. 


2478. Is it a fund which is raised annually ?—It is. 


2479. Your fund was only raised for the first time this 
year ?—Yes, for the breakfasts. 


2480, Are you proposing to continue the agency ?— 
We are waiting to see what is going to be done in other 
directions. I should certainly do it again next year if 
nothing else was done. 


2481, Was there exceptional distress in. the district 
last year ?—Undoubtedly, and there is to-day, owing 
to a variety of causes.. One of the causes is that, owing 
to the multiplication of machinery in the docks, there 
is far less demand for hand labour than there was. I 
know that some contractors. whose men. belong to my 
own hall pay £100 less per week for wages than they 
have been accustomed to do in past years. Right behind 
our hall, in the very heart of Deptford, is the foreign 
cattle market. For eighteen months the Argentine 
cattle have been withdrawn owing to foot and mouth 
disease. That has thrown hundreds of men _ out 
of employment. Those two causes and the war between 
Japan and Russia, which undoubtedly has affected the 
trade, have no doubt contributed very largely to the 
abnormal poverty which prevai's in Deptford. I know 
that it prevails to-day to a very large extent, because 
some of my best and thoroughly trustworthy men who 
would work if work was to be obtained are now out of 
employment. 


2482. Has any similar agency taken the place of 
yours since it ceased to exist ?—No. We have spent 
over £2,000 this winter in relief work, so that you may 
guess how large has been the demand. In many cases 
I not only gave the children breakfast, but boots and 
clothing wherever I could. It has been by far the most 
trying winter I have known. I have been in Deptford 
for three winters, but this has been exceptionally severe, 
and to our great sorrow the distress continues to-day 
to a very large degree. 


2483. (Miss Lawrence.) What further enquiry do 
you make other than what you have told us of as to the 
circumstances ?—We do not make any further enquiry 
because we have no time to make further enquiry. The 
winter was one of such tremendous pressure that we 
felt that the teachers and school managers and school 
attendance officer, whom I know very well, were better 
qualified to judge than we could possibly be as to the 
deserving character of the applicants. 


2484. Do you find that the attendance officer is only 
acquainted with the irregular children ?—I do not think 
SO. 


2485. Did any of the children pay anything ?—No. 
We made no charge at all. 


2486. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You seem to think 
the distress was mainly because the parents were out of 
employment ?—Yes. I am quite prepared to admit 
that there is a good deal of thriftlessness and intemperance 
among the parents. I have no doubt of that whatever, 


although I believe that the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is perfectly true, that a wave of sobriety 
is coming over even a district like Deptford. I am sure 
that in many cases this winter the distress was occasioned 
by want of employment. 

2487. When you went to the school did you simply 
get the teachers to ask while you were there, or how did 
you find out ?—I got the teachers to ask while I was 
there. 

2488. They asked which of the children’s parents were 
out of work ?—Yes. 


2489. The children held up their hands ?—Yes. 


2490. Was that verified in any way ?—I.do not know 
that it was, although during the seventeen weeks when 
we continued our work they had opportunity. 
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2491. Did the numbers fall off gradually ?—No, ‘they 


did not fall off. : They were as large at the end as at the « 


beginning. 


2492. Was the want of employment less marked at the 
end than at the beginning ?—I do not think it was. 


2493. Js there as much want now in Deptford 7—I 
am afraid so. The suffering is not so great because we 
have warm weather instead of co!d, but the suffering to- 
day from want of employment in Deptford is very serious 
in my judgment. 


2494. The teachers did not make any arrangement 
to feed the children who were not getting dinners as far 
as you know ?—I am sorry I do not know more about 
the dinner arrangement. I am obliged to confess i pes ig 
of that. 


2445. (Chairman.) There is the Joint Committee on 
Underfed, Children to which, properly speaking, . the 
teachers should have reported distress. You do not 
know if they have done so?-—No. 


2496. We have it in evidence that the London Schools 
Dinner Society has never yet found it necessary to refuse 
any application made to it ?— I gather from the figures 
that it was only done on a small scale, We gave alto- 
gether over 103,250 breakfasts. I imagine that there was 
not any very considerable application to the dinner fund, 


2497. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) The teachers were the 
people on whom you relied mainly for selection of course ? 
—Yes. 


2498. Do the teachers live in Deptford ?—Many of 
them live in the neighbourhood. 


2499. They do not go further afield ?—I think not. 


2500. Where the schools are in poor parts they usually 
live away ?—I think many of them live in the neighbour- 
hood. 


2501. Have you been a manager ?—No. 


2502. Did you find that some of the teachers recom- 
mended a much larger number than others ?—Yes. 


2503. In the same school did the headmaster and head- 
mistress occasionally send you largely differing estimates 
of what was wanted ?—In many cases they were con- 
stantly asking for a larger number of tickets than we were 
able to supply. We were never able to go beyond 1400. 
Even in that case we found that there were some who 
could only have breakfast two or three mornings in the 
week instead of five. 


2504. I wanted to find out whether you thought the 
teachers in some cases in the same school differed in their 
estimates. For instance a girls’ school-mistress might 
make a different estimate of the number needing meals 
from the one made by the boys’ master. If it is left to 
them to estimate is it not rather difficult. You did not 
find that ?—No, I do not think we did. My own im- 
pression was that the thing was thoroughly done. 


2505. The teachers had not time themselves to visit 
the children’s homes of course ?—No. 


2506. Even if they lived in the district they would 
not have time for that ?—-No. 


2507. All that they could do would be to see the children. 
in the schools ?—Yes, but they would be better able to. 
judge than we should be with our imperfect knowledge. 


2508. You have a number of visitors, have you not 7— 
Yes, we have a number of visitors, but in the winter 
time, if it is a winter like the last, their time is wholly 
taken up with the adult cases. 


2509. I suppose that many of the cases were cases ot 
children that you knew of ?—-Yes. ‘There is no doubt 
that the meal which we gave was greatly valued. I have 
had several letters from the managers and teachers since 
the discontinuance, in which statements like this,. for 
instance, are made : that one of the inspectors said to one 
of the teachers, ‘‘I wonder what has happened to the 
girls ; they seem so much brighter than they were a year 
ago. How is it that they have done their work so much 
better” ? The answer was that they had had this nutritious 
meal for five days a week. To continue for seyénteen 
weeks is a considerable spell. 


2510. Do you think that you got the’ same children 
during that time 2—Yes, I think so. 
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2511. You chose breakfast purposely and not dinner 
because you thought it more necessary ?—Y es. 

2512. Why did you think it better to give breakfast?— 
I thought it very much better for the children to go to 
morning school with breakfast than to have to go through 
the morning with headache as many of them were doing. 
It was easier for them to tackle the work of the day ona 
substantial meal, even though in some cases, as I found 
out, they had no dinner. 


2513. (Mr. Walrond.) Have you any idea of organising 


a dinner system in Deptford ?—I do not know of any 
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proposal. 
2514. If you were able to do it I suppose that the 
cooking would be a difficulty ?—I am afraid it would. 


2515. Where did you do such cooking as was necessary 
for the breakfast /—We have a large soup kitchen in 
connection with our hall and all the cooking was done 
in our large boilers there. A matter of this sort could 
only be dealt with with very much difficulty. Ours is 
such a busy centre that I should have to consider the 
question of anything that came in the middle of the day 
and dislocated our ordinary work. 


2516. The hall is wanted for other purposes of course ? 
Yes; the hall is very greatly occupied in the week. 


2517. (Chairman.) I see in the return of the Joint 
Committee, ‘‘ Stanley Street School—a few tickets received 
from New Cross Wesleyan Mission ” ?—TLhat is out of 
our district. 

2518. It is in the Deptford electoral area. Breakfasts 
are said to be provided at the Albany Institute, Frankham 
Street 7—Yes; that is close to our hall. 


2519. Would those be going on at the same time as 
your breakfasts ?—I do not know. 


2520. It says “Grants from Referee Fund, Robin 
Society, and Mayor of Deptford’s Fund.” You presumably 
received a good many children from the Frankham Street 
School ?—Yes; that is one of the schools. 


2521. Is there anything that you would like to add to 
your evidence ?—I do not know that I have anything 
more to say excepting that I was always alittle bit troubled 
between Saturday and Tuesday about the children. 
Although no doubt they managed to rub along over 
those days more easily than they would the others, 
yet I am sure that there was a good deal of suffering 
between Saturday and Tuesday. 


9522. Even on the Sunday there was in many homes 
not sufficient food, you think ?—Yes. Tae problem 
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of poverty in Deptford is one that is perplexing me more 
and more. 


2523. Have you reason to think that Deptford is one 
of the very worst parts of London in the way of employ- 
ment at present ?—Yes,I am afraid it is. Last year we 
found that when the early summer came nearly all the 
men got into employment of some kind, but it is not so 
this year. Ihave alot of men coming to my hall to-day 
and when I see them coming I know quite well what has 
happened. They come on Sunday in their rough 
corduroy clothing, all their Sunday clothing being pawned, 
‘Lhey are men who suffer intensely and who have never 
known what it is before to be out of employment for so 
long a spell, I had several cases last Sunday. 


2524. Is there a large movement of population going 
on in consequence. Are families migrating ?7—I do not 
think so. They do not know where to yo. ‘Things are 
no better anywnere else. I can only say. with regard to 
it thet I look back on this piece of work among the chil- 
dren as about the most satistactory piece of relief work 
that we have ever done, and my judgment is borne out 
by statements from my own visitors and from the man- 
agers and teachers of the schools. I should certainly 
do it again if no other provision was made for the children. 


2525. Was the money to do this piece of work found 
aimust entirely by your congregation or did you make 
a newspaper appeal ?—It was found by my own friends 
who always help me in this kind of work. It was not 
found entirely by my own congregation, althovgh they 
contributed liberally. A very interesting feature was 
the fact that a large numer of workmen wko passed the 
hall in the morning on the way to tneir work saw the 
children waiting to go in. They said: “ What does this 
mean??? They found that we were giving children 
breakfasts, and in some works in the district a fund was 
organised to help us. A weekly contribution came in 
from quite a numter of factories to aid us in the werk. 


2526. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You did not issue any 
public appeal ?—The only public appeal I issued was to 
my own constituency—friends who always help me. 

2527. (Chairman.) Did any enterprising reporters from 
the Press come down ?—One only—one from the Daily 
Express. 

2528. Did that lead to further belp ?—I do not think 
it aflected us very much. There were three-quarters of 
a column of descriptive article in the Daily Express, but 
that was about all. 


2529. (Chairman.) Thank you. 
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Tuesday, 27th June, 1905. 


PRESENT. 


Mr. H. W. Smmpxrnson, C.B. (in the Chair). 


‘Dr. H. FRANKLIN Parsons, M.D. 
Mr. CyRiL JACKSON. 


The Hon. MaupE LAWRENCE. 


Mr. R. WALROND. 
Mr. E. H. Peinam (Secretary). 


Lieutenant-Colonel Rows (S.A.), called in ; and Examined. 


2530. (Chairman.) You are @ Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Salvation Army ?—Yes. . 

2531. Would you tell us what the length of your ex- 
perience in the Army has been ?—Twenty-two years. 

2532. Has it been mainly in London ?—Yes. 

2533. Solely in London ?—No, not solely in London— 
at Manchester, and Birmingham, and London. About 
fifteen arf a-half years in London. 

2534. We propose to take this precis as the skeleton of 
your evidence in chief and to put it on the shorthand 
notes ?—Certainly. The following is the prects. 


A. Mzrtnops EMPLOYED. 


1. One distributing depot per district ; all depéts under 
one central control. 

2. No assistance generally from local authorities. 

3. Meals supplied generally at reduced price (one 
farthing) ; cost met by public contributions, supplemented 
by those of parents themselves. 

4. Where destitution from any cause is discovered 
arrangements are made for the children to be provided 
with free meals. 

5. Where, as is generally the case with the Salvation 
Army, the relief given is in the form of farthing breakfasts, 
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this coin will admit each applicant, but destitute children, 
known to our officers or agents, are admitted free. 

6. The meals are served in our own halls, situated in 
slum districts, such as Cable Street, Shadwell ; Wentworth 
Street, Whitechapel. 


2550. Do any children pay more than a farthing ?— Liewt.-Col. 
No. Rowe (S.A.) 


2551. Is the cost of these meals met by a special fund ? 97 June, 1905 
—Yes, a special poor fund. 


7. Small units are more satisfactorily dealt with. 
8. The distribution is continued from year to year. 


B. Sums EXPENDED. 

1. The total amount for London slum districts only— 
and not including special feeding in our larger buildings— 
for the winter 1904-5 is £390. 

2. £365 18s. 23d. of this amount was spent on food 
material only ; and £24 Is. 94d. for light, fuel, and sundry 
working expenses. 

3. Cost per head—Il}d., at the deares’ 
only. 

4. Sources of supply; public contrivutions and pay- 
ments by parents. 


rt consumables 


C. RELIEF GIVEN. 


1, Nature of meals supplied :— 

(a) Breakfasts. 

(b) Substantial currant rolls and cocoa. 

(c) There is reasonable variety, and the food 

is greatly relished. 

(d) The meals are given five days per week from 
November to March, which covers the acute period 
of distress, and generally meets the need. 

2. Parents and children are notified of the relief in 
good time beforehand. 

3. For the United Kingdom, 500,000 breakfasts during 
the winter 1904-5. 

4. In London over 1,000 individual children were fed 
per day at twenty-four slum centres only. 

This is our regular winter work. We have found it 
necessary at times to do additional work on these lines at 
our larger halls. 


2535. Is the whole of London mapped out into districts ? 
—Yes. 


2536. Into how many districts ?—For the slums—24. 


2537. How do you define a slum for this purpose 7— 
A slum is a post established in a very poor district. We 
have other work, of course, going on in the neighbourhood, 
or the neighbourhood adjoining, but a special work is 
carried on in slums, 


2538. “Slum” is a technical term in the Salvation 
Army for a particular kind of district ?—Yes, for a very 
poor district. 


2539. Is there a dep5t established in each of these slum 
districts ?—Yes. 


2540. Would you tell us what a depdt consists of ?— 
A small hall and living house. The hall may be a corner 
shop, or two rooms knocked into one. 


2541. Would there invariably be a kitchen attached 
to it ?—Yes. 


2542. A means for preparing food, that is to say ?— 
Yes, a copper, say. 


2543. Is there any special place or time for feeding 
school children ?—From half-past seven to eight usually. 


2544. Is that time set apart for school children or for 
any children*?—For children. In fact that is the only 
time at which children are fed. 


2545. You do no work in the nature of providing dinner 
in the middle of the day for children ?—No, not for chil- 
dren. 


2546. (Dr. Parsons.) The breakfasts are served from 
half-past seven to eight in the morning ?—Yes, from half- 
past seven to eight in the morning, or thereabouts. 


2547. (Chairman.) Is any child who presents himself 
admitted at that time ?—Yes, in our case on the produc- 
tion of a farthing, or if the child is personally known to 
our agents and officers on the spot or has attended as a 
result of visitation on the part of our people. 


2548. Would that involve the production of a ticket 
by the child ?—Yes, in the case of the attendance being 
the result of visitation. 


2549. But you would serve any child who brought a 
farthing ?—Yes. 
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2552. Is it confined in its operation to children, or does 
it extend to other purposes as well ?—Largely to children. 
Some amount may be taken from another poor fund, 
which is not specifically a childrens’ fund, to supplement 
the contributions to the childrens’ fund, but as a rule 
the childrens’ fund is kept to itself. The farthings largely 
help. 


2553. The cost of a meal, we understand, is something 
over a penny ?—Yes, a penny to a penny farthing. 


2554. Persons subscribe to that fund knowing that th® 
money will be used for the particular purpose ?—Yes. 


2555. How are deserving cases for free feeding ascer- 
tained ?—By visitation and by personal knowledge on 
the part of our agents. 


2556. The visitation would be solely by your own 
agents ?—Yes. In the slum districts usually two women 
are stationed together and they visit the district, going 
from house to house, irrespective of any religion that the 
occupants may profess. Usually no religion is professed. 
Our people make their way in and find out the circum- 
stances and deal with them both from the standpoint of 
our spiritual agency and the standpoint of temporal 
affairs. If we find destitution then we take steps to re- 
lieve that destitution either in the matter of breakfasts, 
or clothing, or employment, or in any other way that we 
can possibly help them. 


2557. We may take it, then, that there are always two 
officers attached to each of these slum districts who are 
responsible for the visiting ?—Yes. 


2558. Do they work at all in connection with any other 
agencies. Would they consult the attendance officer, 
or the relieving officer, or any parochial visitors 7—No, 
not of their own volition. They would be open, of course, 
to accept any suggestion made or any information brought 
to them from different sources and would act accordingly. 
Often we have valuable information in that way from 
the officials of the district directing our attention to certain 
cases of poverty. 


2559. But in default of any special information being 
given to them they would act entirely on their own 
responsibility and knowledge ?—Certainly. 


2560. Do you in any way satisfy yourselves that 
children receiving breakfasts at your depéts are not also 
receiving relief elsewhere ?—Yes. The time of the dis- 
tribution is so arranged that it is impossible, or pretty 
nearly so, for the child to obtain another breakfast in that 
district that morning, at any rate. 


2561. That would solely apply to the breakfast. A 
child might be receiving a free dinner or other relief ?— 
Certainly. In fact, we quite expect that. We do not 
expect that the child would subsist for the day on the 
breakfast, and our own people frequently, in the severest 
weather, give relief through other parts of the day besides 
the breakfast. 


2562. But not in the form of meals ?—Soup. ‘ 


2563. I understood you to say, at the beginning, that 
you only gave breakfasts ?— Yes, but I am speaking of 
periods of acute distress. As a usual thing, and as a 
systematic thing, for the last ten years we have been in 
the habit of giving farthing breakfasts during a certain 
portion of the winter, morning by morning. In times of 
acute distress, such as the past winter, we have given, 
say, soup in the middle of the day, or distributed food 
parcels among deserving families, or destitute families. 


2564. What proportion of the total number of children, 
fed pay the farthing ?—I could not exactly say. I should 
say about 59 per cent. 


2565. Does the payment of a farthing leave the child’s 
parents to suppose that they are paying for the whole 
breakfast ?—No. The parents quite understand that 
the 4d. does not meet the whole cost. 


2566. You think it is generally understood that the jd. 
is only a payment in part ?— Yes, certainly. 

2567. Do the children from particular schools go to a 
particular district, or may any child from any school go 
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to any depét ?—The children do not travel far for their 
They are children who are in the immediate 

» They will not 
They do not get 
They go to the nearest depét 


neighbourhood who come to our places. 


up early enough to do that. 
for their food. 

2568. But. there may be children attending the same 
school who would go to different depots in consequence of 
the proximity to their homes ?— Yes. 


2569. You have in fact no knowledge of the school from 


which the children come ?—Yesandno. Our local agents 
haye.a knowledge of the schools attended by some of the 
children who come to our depéts, but we have no system- 
atic knowledge : that is to say, we have no knowledge, as a 
whole, as to what schools they attend. 


2-70, You would not refuse a child admission because 
his proper dep6t was another one owing to the school he 
attended 2—If we had a depét in the district we should, 
if he had time to get to it. Of course there is that to be 
taken into consideration. We should not draw a hard 
and fast line. If a child turned up and belonged to.a 
neighbourhood in which we had a, distributing depdt, and. 


he had time to get there in order to;partake of breakfast, , 


we should say, ‘‘ You.must. go to. the other depot, but 
otherwise we should say, ‘‘ Very well, come here.’* 


2571. It would depend. in fact, on the Senay 8 oo and 
not om the child’s school: ?—Quite:so. 


2572. You say that small units are more atidtactonity 
dealt with ?—Yes. 


2573. Would you kindly explain: that. statement ?— 
The less crowded they are the easier they are managed and 
the less machinery is required for their distribution. 


2574. What would be the largest number attending in 
one depét ?—We have known from 200 to 250. 


2575. Would that number be served in relays, then ?— 
Yes. 

2576. Do they, as a rule, sit down to the meal ?—In 
some cases, yes, on forms, but not at tables’ 


2577. What is the time occupied by a meal for a child ? 
—That depends on the hunger of the individual, Isuppose, 
largely, but say ten minutes to a quarter of an hour. 


2578. You attach great importance to the permanence 
of your organization in this respect ?—Yes. 


2579. Do you carry on any breakfast work in the sum- 
mer, or after March ?—Not in the summer. After March 
it depends on the weather conditions largely. 


2580. Do you find the numbers falling off considerably 
towards the end of March ?—Yes, as the warm weather 
comes. 


2581. What does that mean ?—I hardly know, except 
that they do not feel the pinch of hunger so much and are 
perhaps more readily satisfied with what they can pick up, 
or perhaps they are able to get about and gather food. 
On the other hand, of course:in some cases. it is because 
outdoor labourers are not hindered by the weather from 
following their employment. 


2582. You mean that the parents would feed the chil- 
dren at home in consequence of having more wages ?— 
Yes. 


2583. But in some cases you imagine that the child 
would not feel the want of breakfast in the warm weather ? 
—No, not so acutely. 


2584. Would it lie in bed later ?—Yes, later, but ‘of 
course the children have to be at school. We find that 
the lying in bed operates too during holidays or on 
Saturdays and Sundays. The parents, I suppose, keep the 
children in bed because they find that the longer they 
stay in. bed the less they will want to eat and they thus 
save the breakfast and so on. . The children donot get up 
so early on Saturdays and Sundays as on other days, be- 
cause there is no necessity for them to be at school. 


2585. Is the breakfast provided by you on Saturdays 
or Sundays ?—No, 


2586. On neither day ?—No. 
2587. You say that the total amount for the London 
slum districts only, that is, for #he twenty-four districts 


and not including special feeding in your larger buildings 
for the winter 1904-5, is £390 ?—Yes. 
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2588. Is that an estimated amount or an ascertained 
amount ?—That is an ascertained amount. 


2589. ** Not including special feeding in our larger build: 
ings.» Would you explain what you refer to there ?—For 
instance, this winter, dealing with the United Kingdom as 
a whole and. exclusive: of slums, half a million children 
were fed during the winter mornings. 


£590. That is exclusive of yourslum districts ?—Exclu- 
sive. | 

2091. (Mr 
Yes. 


2592. “(Chatrman.). And. of other slum districts ?—And 
of other slum districts. 


2593. What. is the number, including the slum’ dis- 
tricts, for London and elsewhere ?—I should say about 
700,000. 

2594. It is rather less than half of the whole work ?— 
Less than half. 


2595. Can you say how many breakfasts were given 
in your slum districts in London during last winter. 
You say that over a thousand individual children were fed. 
per day, but you have not yet given us the totalnumber of 
meals. Perhaps you could put that on your evidence ?— 
Yes. 


2596. The cost per head you give as a 1}d. Does that 
include only the actual constituent parts cf the meal ?— 
Yes—about 14d. to a 1}d., I should say. 


2597. What is the most expensive part vie we ee ? 
—The currant rolls I should say. 


. Walrond.) Exclusive, of London, that is ?— 


2598. Do you give fresh milk in the cocoa ?—Yes, in 
some instances, but it is not used so much now as 
formerly, condensed milk being found more convenient. 


2599.. That I imagine would cost more-than anything ?: 
—yYes, but not more per head than the currantroll. The 
currant roll varies according to districts. It might cost 
about $d. perhaps. : 


2600. Would the cost of your soup dinners be higher 
than that, or lower ?—That varies according to the con- 
stituents of the soup. On an average I should say it 
would be about the same. 


2601. Do you find that you have sufficient. contributions 
to meet your. needs in this respect ?—Yes, just.» 


2602. Do you receive any grants from sucn agenices” 
as the “Referee Fund” .?—No. 


2603. From none of the London Feeding: th forties I. 
No, we receive no grants. We receive nothing but 
private subscriptions. 


2604. On what ground was it decided to give break 
fasts only to children, or I should say breakfasts im 
preference to dinners ?—For two or three reasons :—The 
first is that our-agents have other work during the day, 
such as visiting and ordinary meetings. Meetings are 
held in the slum districts just as in the other districts, 
both in the streets and in our own halls. 


2605. That is to say that it is more convenient for your 
organisation to supply breakfasts ?—Yes, it is more con- 
venient. And secondly, we think that it helps the child 
if it has something the first thing in the morning instead 
of waiting until later in the day. 


2606. That is to say that you consider breakfasts a 
more useful meal than dinner ?—Yes.. 


2607. As arule do the same children come day ise day ? 
—Yes. 

2608. You say that parents and children are notificd: 
of the relief in good time beforehand ?—Yes. 


2609. How is that done ?—It is not necessary to make 
any great announcement. A notice posted on the door 
of the hall a day or two, beforehand is quite sufficient 
for the news to spread throughout the neighbourhood 
and to bring a great crowd. There is no difficulty what- 
ever in securing children. 


2610. For what length of time are the children received, 
free after they are put on the free list ?—Until the desti- 
tution ceases. 

2611. Are the children watched carefully from week 
to week ?—Yes. 

2612. You consider, that the rule ‘is the” Jd. pay- 
ment ?—The rule is the jd. payment for London 
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slums, and for general distress. For acute periods of 
distress we relax and we say that, }d. or no }d.5 we must 
give them food. 


2613. Has that been the case during the past winter ? 
—Yes. 


2614. For what length of time ?—For about six weeks 
-on the whole. 


2615. Has there been much variation in numbers from 
week to week during the last winter ?—No, not so much 
as in some years—not so much as in normal years. 


2616. You consider that last year was an abnormal 
year ?—Yes. 


2617. In the whole of London or in certain special 
districts ?—In, the whole country. 


2618. What grounds do you base that on ?—On returns 
which we have, received and on information obtainable 
from our own agencies throughout the country. 


2619. Was that based solely upon the number of people 
who presented themselves for food or on statistics of 
trade or reports on the condition of trade ?—Rzeports 
on the condition. of trade and the observations of our 
own people in mingling with the population in their visita- 
tions. Each of our officers or agents in a town visits for 
eighteen hours per week as a minimum. He puts in 
éighteen hours’ visitation among all classes of people and 
does a good deal of house to house visitation, door after 
door, street after street, and thus, where we are admitted 
(and we are admitted in a number of cases, in fact, usually 
admitted), we have the opportunity of gathering exactly 
how things are. 


2620. Do you, as a matter of routine, make a report, 
week by week, as to what you find ?—Yes. The report 
may not go farther than the town itself. Our paid 
agent (to distinguish him from our voluntary ‘workers in 
a town) does the visitation and reports to his people 
waat he finds,- and if. he finds destitution: then some 
effort is made to relieve it at once. If a considerable 
quantity of destitution is found then some general effort 
is made by way of free meals, or 4d. or $d. meals, as the 
ease may be. 


2621.. Would there be a paid agent in each slum depdt ? 
—Yes. In each slum dep6t we have two women paid 
agents. 


2622. Those are the same that you referred to before 2— 
Yes. In other districts wherever we have work going on 
we have apaid ag>nt, in some cases two women, in others 
two men. In other cases we have one man or a married 
couple. ese are continually about amongst the people 
and have a very good idea as to how the people are living. 


2623. And their reports would go to the central office 
for the towa ?—Yes. They would b2 dealt with locally 
at that contre. If, however, the destitution were very 
widespreat and acute then it would b> reported to what 
is called the divisional officer. The towns are grouped. 
Thirty towns, for instance, form a division, and that 
division. is under the oversight of a divisional officer. 
Anything of the character that I have named would be 
reported to the divisional officer, and he, from his know- 
ledge, from the reports which he would receive from other 
towas, would be in a position to know whether the distress 
applied only to that town or to several towns. 


2624. How is that applied to London ?—In the same 
way. 
~ 2625. Is thare one divisional officer for the whole of 


London ?—No. We have many divisional officers in 
London. | 


2626.,You mention that all depdts are under one 
central control ?—Yes, all the slum districts are under one 

central control. Those slum districts are again. sub- 
centralised, so to speak. Five slum posts are formed into 
what is called a slum section ; that slum section is under 
the oversight of a sectional officer with a sectional office. 
Then perhaps there are five sections of slum centres and 
they are responsible to one central authority. 


2627. Would you hand in to us a list of the twenty- 
four slum centres ?—I have one here. It is rather rough 
(The following ts the list.) 
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2637. When you say that you could feed many more, 
what do you mean ?—We could make the fact known. 
We could publish the fact more that we are supplying the 
farthing breakfasts. Even just a notice on the outside of 
the hall, on the door, or an announcement in our meeting 
would be sufficient to bring quite a crowd the next morning 
as many as we are prepared to deal with at such short 
notice. 


ADDRESSES OF LONDON spc by Corps. 


Battersea, 32 Plough Road. ann 
Bermondsey, 214 Bermondsey Street. 27 June, 1905 
Bathnal Green, Tent Street, Mile End, E. ‘ — 
Bow, Fern Street. 
Clerkenwell, 9 Bowling Green Lane. 
Custom House, 221 Prince Regent Lane, Victoria 
Dock, E. 
Deptford, 192 Church Street, 8. E. 
Dockhead, 17. Hickman’s Folly. 
Hackney, 374 Hackney Road. 
Holborn, 52 Eagle Street, Red Lion Street. 
Hoxton, Ivy Lane, Hoxton Street. 
Lambeth, 27 Broad Street. 
Limehouse, 26 Limehouse Causeway 
Millwall, Malabar Street. 
Shadwell, 263 Cable Street, E. 
Shoreditch, 86 Sclatter Street. 
Silver Town, Parker Street. 
South Lambeth, Bolney Street, Dorset Street. 
Somers Town, 6 Chapel Street, N.W. 
Southwark, 195 Union Street. 
Tidal Basin, 121 Victoria Dock Road, E. 
Walworth, 74 South Street, S.E. 
Waterloo, Cornwall. Road, Stamford Street. 
Whitechapel, 78 Wentworth Street, E. 


‘ Ltent.-Col. 
Rowe (S.A.) 


2628. Would you indicate which are the centres at 
which the largest work in feeding is done ?—I should say 
Bermondsey, Custom House, Deptford, Dockhead, 
Hoxton, Holborn. There is in fact not much to choose 
between them. Then Lambeth, Limehouse, Shadwell, 
South Lambeth, Somers Town, and Tidal Basin. 


2629. Perhaps I should have asked you at which a 
large work is not done ?—Yes. 


2630. You mention Deptford in the list. We had a 
witness here lately, Mr. Gregory Mantle of the Deptford 
Wesleyan Mission, who did a large work in giving bre-.k- 
fasts during the last winter ?—Yes. 


2631. Have you, as an organisation, any knowledge of 
that work ?—Yes, we knew that it was carried on, but 
we had no intimate know!ed¢ge of it. 


2632. Was the result of the system under which we 
understand he gave 1,400 breakfasts per day to in any 
way draw children away from your depét ?—A very few. 
Our officers report that those who come to our places are 
not usually drawn away to other places afterwards. 


2633. How would you account for the large numbers 
which attended his breakfasts if, as I understand, your 
depot was always open to receive children ?—I have no 
intimate knowledge of his work or of the working. 


2634. But you heard of it. It was reported ?—Yes. 


2635. With regard to Holborn we understand that there 
is an association in Holborn which combines, so far as 
possible, all the agencies for feeding children. Have you 
any knowledge of that ?—No, I have no personal know- 
ledge. Our agents on the spot very likely would have. 


2636. You find that there is a large attendance of 
children at. the depot in Holborn for breakfast ?—Yes, 
in fact there is no lack of children. We could feed many 
more than we do feed. 


2638. By the end of the season I presume that practically 
every parent in need in London would know that there 
was a Salvation Army breakfast available ?—Yes and no, 
again. It is astonishing what ignorance exists. They 
know little of the world and what is going on unless some- 
one brings the news. They never read the papers of 
course, and they do not know unless a neighbour tells 
them. 


2639. The news of this sort of thing would go from 
neighbour to neighbour rapidly ?—Yes, it does. We 
find it to be the case that they carry the news; and in 
act in our poorer districts the children themselves, and 
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2640. Do you suppose that there are children actually 
starving for want of breakfast who are unaware of the 
existence of the possibility in your depots ?—I could not 
say that, because we endeavour to find out by our visitation 
all cases of destitution. 


2641. (Miss Lawrence.) Do the children bring the 
farthings with them ?—Yes. 


2642. You do not have any system of collection from 
the families ?—No. 


2643. How do you know at all how many to provide for ? 
You spoke just now of short notice ?—I think I stated 
that the number who come generally, come regularly, 
so that we know from the last year’s effort how many are 
to be expected in a certain district and hence we are 
prepared. 


2644. Would it ever happen that more children would 
come than there were breakfasts for, and that you would 
have to turn them away ?—That is unusual. We could 
easily get more cocoa made and there would be a few 
rolls over. In such a case our people would procure 
some extra food locally. 


2645. You say that parents and children are notified 
of the relief in good time. The only notification is the 
putting up of a notice ?—Yes, and by visitation. 


2646. What number do you suppose is the average 
number at each depot ?—The average number I should 
say would be about fifty per morning. 


2647. In the cases where free breakfasts are recom- 
mended, how does your organisation make the depot 
aware of that? Do the children bring tickets ?—Yes. 


2648. How do you know that the free cases are properly 
selected ?—They bring tickets and our officers 
generally identify the children because the destitute 
cases are discovered by visitation. The officer would 
make a point of seeing the children if possible, upon his 
visit as well as leaving the tickets with the parents. Even 
if another child should turn up on the following morning, 
which is not probable, that would be detected on the 
succeeding morning, or as soon as the officer paid the 
second visit, because the officer would make a point of 
seeing the children as well as the parents. 


2649. Would the same officer who visited the free case 
be present at the breakfasts ?—Yes. 


2650. Does the standard of want vary very much, 
having regard to the standard that is thought necessary 
for the recommendation of a free case, or, broadly speaking, 
is it all cases when the father is out of work ?—It is not 
necessarily when the father is out of work, because in 
some cases where the father is out of work it may be pos- 
sible still for the parents to provide a little food, or suffi- 
cient food. It is all cases where an officer is satisfied that 
there is real need. 


2651. If the child was in need owing to neglect of the 
parent what steps would you take then, supposing that the 
parent could provide for it but did not ?—It is possible 
that the officer would say nothing with regard to the break- 
fasts, or would offer no relief. Im some cases he would 
take means to let the children have some sustenance 
without the parents’ knowledge, that is to say, without 
the parents having the knowledge that it was through u 
that the children were being helped. 


2652. Is your experience in this matter of feeding con- 
fined to London ?—No. 


2653. Did you make this provision anywhere else last 
winter ?—Yes, in Birmingham. 


2654. How does that compare with London ?—In 
Birmingham itself a good deal of feeding is done at the 
schools, I believe, but I do not know exactly under what 
arrangement’ We have, in periods of distress, endeavoured 
to launch some scheme for the feeding of children, and we 
have found that already some system was in operation. 
I have understood, without particularly enquiring into the 
matter, that there is some local authority arrangement 
for the feeding of children there. 


2655. In each case you would be careful not to start an 
organisation if you thought that the ground was already 
covered ?—Certainly. 


EVIDENCE : 


2656. Did you find that it was covered in most places ? 
—Yes. It was not general, evidently. At Small Heath, 
for instance, we distributed breakfasts. That is an out- 
lying district of the city of Birmingham. At Aston, too, 
we gave some relief. That was in the shape of free b.eak- 
fasts. 

2657. Entirely free ?—Yes. 


2658. Was that for a limited period ?—Yes. 
the acute, the hard weather. 

2659. Does the cost work out to about the same in the 
other towns as it does in London ?—Yes, about the same. 

2660. There is not much variation ?—No. 

2661. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) In the case of the Deptford 
centre, is the depdt near the hall of Mr. Mantle ?—I do 
not know the distance. 


During 


2662. You do not personally know anything about it ? 
—No. 


2663. You have not had any report from your officers 
about its preventing the farthings coming in, or anything 
of the kind ?—_No. 


2664. It may have been some distance from you ?— 
Yes, it may have been. 


2665. In the case of the six weeks’ acute distress when 
you gave free breakfasts, were no farthings received or 
asked for ?—Farthings were received if tendered. 


2666. But you would give the breakfast without ?— 
Yes, and largely at the slum centres the farthing system 
was adhered to although we were not so hard and fast. If 
any destitute children put in an appearance we gave them. 
something to eat. 


2667. In other towns have you got what you call slum 
districts. Are there slum depéts ?—Yes, in the larger 
cities, such as Manchester, Sheffield, bristol, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Belfast, Sunderland, and Leeds. 


2668. Not in Liverpool 7—At Liverpool and at 
Southampton. 


2669. In all of those did you have the same organisa- 
tion as in the London slums ?—No, it was not so 
systematic, that is to say. not carried on in the same 
systematic manner and not with such regularity, I 
should say. 


2670. You.would have the same paid agents and the 
same arrangements in all those towns ?—Yes, exactly. 
We should have all the means for dealing with any dis- 
tress that might be found. 


2671. With reference io the visitation, you say that 
deserving cases were picked out by visitation by your 
agents. What do you mean exactly by ‘‘deserving?’” 
Does that simply mean destitute or does it mean any- 
thing more ?—Did I say ‘‘deserving ?”’ 

2672. Yes, you said it at the beginning of your 
evidence ?—Of course, ‘‘ deserving ’’ needs qualifying. 
I mean deserving as far as our opportunities for gather- 
ing the circumstances go. If we found that the father 
was a drunkard, or the mother was a wasteful woman, 
we should be very careful what relief we offered. F 


2673. Would you not feed the children in those cases ? 
—As 1 said just now, we should take steps to have the 
children looked after without the parents being encour- 
aged by the knowledge that we were looking after them, 
or doing anything for them. 


2674. Would your officers take any steps to try to 
induce the parents to feed their children and not to neglect 
them, and to spend less money on drink, and so on ?— 
Yes. You may depend that our officers would give 
them a good talking to and would use every endeavour 
to bring about reformation. 


2675. Would their endeavours to reform be helped or: 
hindered by your giving free breakfasts ?—Free break- 
fasts perhaps hinder, especially in the case of people who 
drink, 


2676. There are, of course, many cases, I suppose, of 
destitute children in the slums whose parents drink 2 
— Yes. 


2677. When you said just now that you could feed a 
great many more, and you could always get a crowd, is. 
it, in your opinion, necessary to feed a great many more: 
or do you think that you meet the worst need 7—We 
meet the worst need. 
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2678. You mean that you could get more farthings ?— 
I mean that we could get more children if we advertised 
the event more, but we dare not because we should be 
overcrowded. 


2679. I see by your precis thet two centres are 
mentioned in London—Cable Street, Shadwell, and 
Wentworth Street, Whitechapel, but you did not men- 
tion either of those just now when you were telling us of 
the largest ?—1 mentioned Shadwell. 


2680. But not Whitechapel ?—I had just got to White- 
chapel as the last on my list when I was stopped. 


2681. Do you know Cable Street, Shadwell, yourself?— 
I do not know it intimately. I have been there but I do 
not know it intimately. 


2682. Take Wentworth Street, Whitechapel. Are 
there not a large number of Jews in Whitechapel now 7— 
Yes, a considerable number, but we find many who are 
not Jews. 


2683. Would your breakfasts be practically confined 
to the Christian children ?—No. We do not make any 
_ inquiry as to their religion. We are quite as ready to 
feed the Jews as the Greeks. 


2684. Do you know whether there are a number of 
Jews who come to breakfast or not ?—There are not 
many. 


2685. Whitechapel has become largely Jewish ?—Yes, 
I know. The Jews aredriving the other population out 
much beyond Whitechapel. 


2686. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you think that the fact is 
that the Jewish children are, generally speaking, better 
fed ?—They are looked after by their own associations. 


2687. (Dr. Parsons.) I gather that your organisation 
is not specially for the feeding of school children but that, 
in fact, you would feed any child that was destitute 
whether it was attending school or not ?—Yes, certainly. 
Of course we understand that each child must make a 
certain number of attendances at school, that is to say, 
that attendance at school is compulsory. 


2688. A child might be too young, or too old, to attend 
school. If it were destitute would you feed it ?—Yes, if it 
appeared destitute we should. They are usually over 
five. They are from four to five and upwards. 


2689. You do not work in any way with the school 
authorities ?—No. 


2690. Your work ts perfectly independent ?—Yes. 
At the same time we receive valuable information from 
masters and teachers of schools, and in many cases we 
have had subscriptions given by teachers and masters, 
and children have been specially sent to our depdts for 
breakfast. ; 


2691. Are you in any way in communication with 
other associations, such as the Underfed Children’s Com- 
mittee ?—No. 


2692. Your funds are wholly raised within your own 
body ?—Yes, through the medium of our publications, 
as a rule. 


2693. Would you be prepared to feed children for 
something above a farthing who came voluntarily to 
your depét without tickets ?—Above the farthing. 


2694. I mean if they paid something more approaching 
the cost price of the meal ?—That would depend. If there 
were that morning, for instance, a great number of children, 
or a larger crowd of children than usual, or we had fears 
that the food at our disposal would not hold out, then we 
should be very chary about disposing of any, even at a 
higher price. We should retain all the food we needed in 
order to feed those who brought the regulation farthing. 


2695. Do you think that there is need of any pro- 
vision by which those who could afford to pay the cost 
price of the meal could get it in preference to getting it 
at home ?—I think so. You see the primary duty, if I 
may so say, of the State is to keep the child alive. To 
educate it is secondary. Many children would really 
go without food if some provision were not made. We 
find that distinctly. In our case we feel that real over- 
sight is given, because our agents in the districts know 
the children pretty well who are living in the district 
from moving about amongst them and holding meetings 
in the streets. when a number of children gather round 
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and become familiar faces to our officers. Then in the 
visitation we come across them, so that we know who 
Tom, Dick, and Harry really are. 


2696. You consider that your first duty is to the des- 
titute ?—Yes. 


2697. And until that has been completely discharged 
you do not feel called upon to make provision for those 
who can pay ?—No. Our first duty is certainly to those 
who are destitute. 


2698. Do you consider that the kind of food which 
you furnish is as satisfactory as any ?—Yes. 


2699. Currant rolls and cocoa ?—Yes. 


2700. I suppose plenty of milk is given with the cocoa ? 
—Yes, milk and sugar. 


2701. The same day after day ?—The same day after 
day. 


2702. The same five days a week ?—Yes. 


2703. And they do not get tired of it ?—No, they 
relish it. 


2704. (Mr. Walrond.) You say that there is a reason- 
able variety. I do not quite understand that. Are 
the rolls made in a different way ?—The accent perhaps 
should be on the “reasonable’’ rather than on the 
“variety.”? It is reasonable, I think, in order to meet the 
need. A plain roll would perhaps be sufficient, the cur- 
rant rolls are a variety, so to speak. Then there is the 
cocoa, which is a variety from milk and water or tea. 
Cocoa, I think, is more relished by the children. 


2705. You mean you give them food which the children 
in the ordinary course would not get at home ?— 
Yes. They would get crusts or any ordinary hard tack 
that was going at home. The currant roll is considered 
to be rather a luxury than otherwise. 


2706. Do your officers find that the same children 
come nearly every day ?—Yes. 


2707. Do they notice an improvement in them at the 
end of the breakfast season physically ?7—Well, yes and 
no. If they were not thus fed they would be very badly 
off. I do not think that there is any real physical im- 
provement to be noticed to any great extent, although 
some might be noticed. It simply supplies a want. 

2708. I understand that the breakfasts are strictly con- 
fined to children ?—Strictly. 

2709. Where do you put your maximum age for a child ? 
—At, say, thirteen or fourteen—a school child. 


2710. Would you turn anyone else away ?—We should 
not turn him away. It would be very much against the 
grain for us to turn any child away. We might say, at 
the first or second time, if the applicant was a big boy or 
a big girl, that these breakfasts were not for such as they, 
unless, mind you, they could be included in the cases of 
destitution that our own officers had discovered. 


2711. There are certain persons, I do not know that I 
can properly call them children, but half-grown-up people, 
who are, from malnutrition, below the normal standard. 
They may very often look like children of twelve or thir- 
teen, and really be fifteen or sixteen. Would you feed’ 
those children ?—Perhaps so. We might be deceived by 
the appearance. 


2712. You would not do it unless you were deceived by 
the appearance. You would not consciously feed such 


a child ?—We should err on the charitable side in any-- 


thing. 


2713. Mr. Mantle told us that his first breakfast began. 


at 7.45 and the second one at 8.10. You said that yours 
were between half-past 7 and 8 ?—Yes. 


2714. Has it been found by your officers that children 

have gone from your breakfast to his ?—In mentioning 

alf-past 7 to 8 I referred particularly to the commence- 
ment of the breakfast. 


2715. Could not a child who began breakfast at half- 
past 7 get on to Mr. Mantle in time, for his breakfast 
quite easily ?—Yes, but in cases where other relief was 

eing given in the neighbourhood our people would be 
careful not to start so early that the children would have 
the chance of getting breakfast anywhere else. 


2716. You think that probably in Deptford your 
people start later than half-past 7 ?—Yes. 
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2717. Owing to the other organization ?—Yes, but I 
cannot be sure, because I do not know the distance. if, 
Mr.Mantle’s institution is a good distance from our own, 
then it might not interfere. 

2718. You do not think that there is much fear, prac- 
tically, of the children getting two breakfasts on the same 
day?—No, but of course we cannot say that it is not done. 
These children are very open. If any of the children 
attending our place were known to be having another 
breakfast in addition, either that child would “ let on” 
himself or some other child, who knew it, would <‘ split a? 
on him. We have known that, but the cases are very 
very rare. 

2719. (Chairman.) What kind of population would 
each of these slum districts cover, in ten of thousands, 
which two officers have to visit ?—If two districts joined 
each other, there would be a distinct boundary line drawn. 
Take Whitechapel and Bow, for instance. The White- 
chapel centre would confine itself to the population of 
Whitechapel, because it is the only slum district that we 
have in Whitechapel. The Bow post would confine it- 
self to the population of Bow. 

2720. Could you say about what the largest number of 
people which any slum district has to deal with is ?—I 
should say that the largest would be about 25,000 to 
30,000. 

2721. It would go as high as that ?—Yes. 


2722. And the smallest would be between 10,000 and 
20,000 ?—About that. 

2723. Do you find that the children who pay for their 
breakfasts crow over those who do not ?—No, I think 
not. 

2724. I take it that there is no concealment of those 
who pay and those who do not pay ?—No, not at all, but 
it is not particularly known who pays and who does not 
not. There is no announcement made. 

2725. It has been very much pressed by certain wit- 
nesses that there is great importance in concealing the 
presence, at these meals, of particular children who 


-do not pay. Do you find it necessary to take any steps 


to conceal which of the children are on the free list ?—We 


‘have found it necessary to do that, because others want to 


get on the free list, and press to be on the free list. 


2726. But not, because they would contemn those 
who were on the free list ?—From no spirit. of jealousy 
but from the desire to get as much as they can for the 
smallest possible price. 

2727. Do you keep any register of those who pay ?— 
No. A child would bring the farthing perhaps for two or 
three weeks regularly and then one morning, or one or two 
mornings, would be unable to bring the farthing. The 
officer would know the child, and would perhaps have the 
family under observation just at the time and would there- 
fore say, * All right, Tommy, you can go and get your 
breakfast’ *. 

2728, Are there any books kept in the depot which show 
the names of the children attending, and of the family ?— 
Not the names—only the numbers. 
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2729. Only the numbers fed per morning ?—Yes. You 
see if we took the names of those who were fed there would 
be a certain kind of resentment on the part of the parents 
if that were known. They resent anything like the 
taking of names; they wonder what is going to be done. 


2730. They are suspicious of any action of that kind ?— 
Yes, very suspicious. ' 


2731. Have you any recommendations to offer as to 
possible improvement in the organisation of existing 
agencies for feeding generally ?—I have no instructions. 


2732. You donot feel at liberty to make any suggestions 
to us ?—No.., I do not know of any improvements that I 
can suggest ; at least I have no instructions to submitiany. 


2733. Is there anything that you would like to add to 
your evidence ?—No, I think not if you are satisfied that 
you have extracted from me all that you want. j 


2734. I think that we have asked you to the end of our 
minds, but if you will add anything that we have missed 
we shall be glad to hear it ?—I think you have not missed 
anything. You will understand that we do this as a 
regular thing as far as the slum districts are concerned, 
and we have done so for the last twelve or thirteen years, 
and systematically for the last ten years. We find it 
better to charge for the meals because it prevents, what I 
might term, “sponging’’ on the part of undeserving 
cases and at the same time it removes the ‘stigma of 
charity in the minds of the parents. _ Syl 1a ae 


2735. You attach great importance, in fact, to the pay- 
ment of the farthing ?—We do. . We certainly advocate a 
charge however small. At the same time we do not 
restrict it to the payment of a farthing for, in periods of 
acute distress, as I have mentioned, we relax that and 
feed, farthing or no farthing. We did so during the last 
winter to the extent that I have said. Nearly three 
quarters of a million of breakfasts have been distributed, 
including the farthing. fe 


2736. I thought you said over a million 21—No. 


2737. I thought that the 700,000 was in addition to the 
half million ?—No. é 


2738. 700,000 was the total ?—Yes, 700,000 was the 
total for the winter. In addition to that we do a good 
deal of feeding of adults. va 


2739. That is outside our reference. Do you come 
into contact with the Church Army’s operations in this 
direction at all ?—Not officially. We. have no official 
link with them, but we know of their efforts. Ae 


2740. You would try, as far as possible, to avoid 
occupying the same ground as any other organisation ?— 
Certainly. Our object is not to compete but to meet a 
need. Where the need does not exist, or is met by other 
organisations, well and good. Then we have no place, 
but if the need exists, and it is not met or not adequately 
met by other organisations, then we have a turn at it. 
™ 2741. (Chairman.) We are very much obliged to you 
for your interesting evidence ?—You are quite welcome, 1 
am sure. ' 


| Mr. Cuarzes Henry WyAtv, called in ; and Examined. 


2742. (Chairmen.) You are Director of Elementary 
Education for the city of Manchester ?—Yes. 


2743. You were previously clerk to the School Board ? 
Yes, I was for about thirty-three years with the School 
Board. 


2744, From the beginning of the School Board ?— 
Yes, from the first part of 1871. 


2745. We propose to put on to our Minutes the pr cis 
that you have sent in, and to ask you questions—taking 
that for the text ?—Certainly. 


The Precis is as follows :— 


A.—MetHops EMPLOYED. 


The agency giving the m#als to necessitous school 
children in Manchester is a Sub-Committee of the Ele- 
mentary Education Committee, and they have con- 


tinued the operations initiated by the late School Board 
in 1879. The work has been continued without inter- 
mission since that date. 


A Conference of agencies dealing with the feeding of 
children in Manchester was called by the Sub-Committee 
in 1904. The object was to prevent overlapping and 
duplication of effort, Monthly meetings were held until 
March, 1905, when the Conference was adjourned to July. 
It is expected that some definite scheme will be evolved to 
prevent overlapping ; and assistance has been promised 
by the Conference to a Local Charity Organisation Society 
in the direction of keeping a properly indexed return of 
people receiving relief. ; 

So far all the work of feeding destitute children in 
school hours has been done by the Sub-Committee of the 
Education Authority. In School Board days, only 
board school children were fed, but since the Act of 
1902 the work has been extended to non-provided schools. 
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All the meals are prepared on the school premises and 
free use of coal and gas is allowed. The cooking is done 
by the school caretakers, who receive a small payment 
for the same, and the serving of the meals, also on the 
school premises, is undertaken voluntarily by the teachers. 

From 1879 to 1903 the meals were entirely free. With 
the commencement of the work in 1904 arrangements 
were made under the auspices of the Commi'tee to supply 
meals at 1d. each to children coming somewhat short 
of absolute necessity, a reduction being allowed where 
several tickets were bought by children of one family. 

The schools where meals are provided are. those in the 
poorest districts, and children not. on the free. list (see 
particulars as to method of investigation) are allowed 
to purchase meals as described. Tickets are sold by 
the teachers, but apart from their discretion and know- 
ledge of the circumstances of individual cases there is no 
special investigation. — . 

The cases of children needing free meals are reported 
chiefly by the teachers, but the Committee willingly 
investigate all cases by whomsoever reported. 

Every case submitted is visited by the School 
Attendance Officers and the ‘circumstances of the family 
are recorded upon a form adopted for the purpose. A 
poverty scale has been drawn up for the general guidance 
of the Committee. (See also under ‘‘B.—Sums Ex- 
pended.’ 

The. agency has existed in Manchester without inter- 
mission since 1879. 


B.—Sums EXPENDED. 

The expenditure upon the meals depends upon receipts 
from voluntary sources, and is not a legal charge upon 
the rates... During School Board days all applications 
were dealt with under a poverty scale which had been 
adopted in connection with the payment of school fees 
under the 25th Section of the Act of 1870. 

The calls upon the fund during the winter of 1903-4 
were extremely heavy, and the Sub-Committee were sub- 
sequently confronted with a serious overdrawn balance. 
At the commencement of the season 1904-5 a new scale 
was adopted with the concurrence of the Conference 
which, as already described, had been called by the 
Committee. 

The scale for the guidance of the Committee now 
stands as follows :— 

1 or 2 in family 3s. 6d. per head after allowing for rent. 
3 or 4 oe 3s. Od. Bs b 5 
5 or more ,, 2s. 6d. ae A 

This scale was generally followed, but was not disclosed 
to the applicants. 

A Balance Sheet will be submitted showing the expendi- 
ture upon free meals during the year 1904-5. There was 
_ no expenditure upon rent, apparatus, or offices. 

The total cost of each meal is one and one-tenth of a 
penny. 

The supply of funds has hitherto been by private sub- 
scriptions ; by jumble sales, social parties, and school 
concerts organised by the teachers; and in the case of 
overdraft by a call upon the reserve funds of the School 
Savings Banks. . 

In the season 1904-5 the experiment of 1d. dinners was 
tried and £67 133. 2d. was received from this source. The 
number of meals paid for was 15,706. 

It has usually been the practice to issue a public appeal 
for help, and there has been no great difficulty in obtaining 
subscriptions up to a certain normal amount. 


C.— RELIEF GIVEN 


The dinner consists of pea soup and bread. . Attempts 
have been made to provide potato-hash, but unsucesstully, 
owing to the fact that practically the only cooking appar- 
atus in the school is a kitchen boiler. 

The constituents of the soup are potatoes, carrots, 
p2as, onions, mint, and shin beef. There is every reason 
_ to believe that it is palatable to the children, and its nutri- 
tive value is obvious. 

The meals are given on each school day only, exclusive 
of holidays. Last Christmas, however, some 3,000 
children were fed during each school day of the holidays, 
and the expense was borne by a fund for the relief of local 
distress administered by the Lord Mayor. 

There is no difficulty with regard to notification. Lists 
are sent to the teachers, and the children are advised. 
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Last session (1904-5) meals were given in: forty-one 
departments of municipal schools and in forty-two depart- 
ments of non-provided schools, during a period or twelve 
weeks, excluding holidays. The total number of meals 
ziven was 108,060, and the highest number of children 
on the free list during any one week was about 2,300. . 


D.—RETARDED AND AFFLICTED CHILDREN. 


Dinners are provided for the. children in two out of the 
three schools for detective children conducted by the 
Elementary Education Committee. At Hague Street, 
which is in a typical working class district, the food is 
bought. by the teachers and prepared by the caretakers, 
assisted by some of the children—the majority of the 
children pay ld. for each meal and any balance remaining 
is paid out of the Free Meals Fund. 

At Harpurhey Hall school, in a better class neighbour- 
hood, the children pay 14d. each for dinner and there is no 
charge upon the fund. 

At both schools the preparation, etc., of the food is 
utilised as a lesson in household management. 


E. SvuGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVED ORGANISATIONS. 


It is suggested that there should be an extension of 
the day industrial school system coupled with (where 
necessary ) proceedings under the “‘ Prevention of Cruelty: 
to Children Act.” ; 


2746. You mention that the agency for providing meals: 


in Manchester is a sub-committee of the Elementary 


Education Committes. Is that committee solely com- 
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posed of members of the Educational Committee ?—- 


Yes. 


2747. Of how many members ?—I think that there- 


are about eight. 


2748. Does it. meet. frequently 7?—No, it only meets. 


when required. 


2749. It does not meet periodically, weekly, or fort-. 
nightly ?—Last winter, as I explain, I think, later on, they: 


called into a conference certain outside people, but these 
people had no control over our own agency.’ They were 
merely advisory. 


2750. The Committee has not been in the habit of 
meeting periodically, but of meeting only when occasion 
required ?—Exactly. Every winter, since 1879, there 
has been such a committee. ~ 


2751. Has the administration been practically left to. 


yourself ?—Subject’' to the rules' laid down by the Com- 
mittee. 


2752. Are there any ladies on the sub-committee ?— 


Yes. 


2753. How many ?7—Miss Mary Dendy is on. 
the vice-chairman of the committee. 


She is. 


2754. Does the committee issue any definite directions. 


to teachers as to their duty with regard to the nutrition 
of children ?—No. 
anything in the shape of directions. Our whole pro- 
cedure has been merely to meet an emergency. We have 


never assumed that we met the whole difficulty. The 
work originated in 1878 when the late Mr. Herbert Birley 


was Chairman of the School Board. He was a man who 
had interested himself largely in education before the: 
Education Act of 1870 was passed. At one time, I 
believe, he had under his control something like forty 
elementary schools in Manchester and Salfcrd, which ho 
financed and practically managed. He had been ia 
the habit of helping poor children with breakfasts, defray- 
ing the cost out of his own pocket, in some of the districts 
of Manchester and Salford. Some of those schools were 
transferred to the School Board, and on his initiative, 
we took up the work. He generously supported it, and 
other members of the Board did the same. That was 
the way in which the work was begun, and it has been’ 
carried on every winter since. 


2755. You mentioned that a conference of agencies was 
called last autumn. Would you tell us about how many 
agencies were represented ?—As far as possible we got 
together all the people who had made appeals for giving 
relief, and the Salvation Army and a Charity Organisation 
Society that we have in Manchester called the Provident 
Society. There were probably thirty agencies sending’ 
representatives. 


We have rather hesitated to issue- 
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2756. Would those include ordinary parochial mission 
halls at work, and so on ?—No, I think not. We did 
not recognise spasmodic efforts. 


2757. They are not necessarily spasmodic, I suppose ? 
—Many of them are. They come and go. We took 
such associations as the Salvation Army and the Man- 
chester and Salford Provident Society, and societies of 
that sort, and missions which had been in existence for 
some time. I do not say that we took into account 
everybody who appeals at Christmas time, but as far as 
possible we made it comprehensive, and anyone who 
wished to attend it after the first list was drawn up, was 
allowed to come in. They met monthly, and they had a 
general knowledge of what we did, and I think that the 
outcome of it will probably result in good. The prime 
object of calling together these people was to prevent 
overlapping as far as we could. 


2758. Did you feel that previously there had been 
considerable overlapping ?—There is no doubt about 
that. All-these people work for their own societies. 


2759. Without any knowledge of what each other was 
doing ?—They profess not to, but they are interested in 
their own societies more than in any other, I think. I 
had a considerable experience during the administration 
of the Relief Fund raised by the Lord Mayor, and I 
found that a great many of these people were very jealous 
of anything like interference with their particular work. 


2760. Was it last winter that you found that ?—Yes. 


2761. You are about to present a report which you 
will perhaps send us a copy of ?—Yes. We are going 
to meet again. We hope that it may result in something 
which may help the administration of charity in Man- 
chester. The Provident Society, which is our local 
Charity Organisation Society, is very anxious that any- 
thing in the shape of duplicating relief should be stopped 
as far as possible. 


2762. You say here “So far all the work of feeding 
destitute children in school hours has been done by the 
sub-committee of the Education Authority.” That does 
not mean that there would be no other agencies at 
work, I gather from what you have said ?—There may 
have been. ‘There have been different societies at different 
times, but they have gone out of existence. 


2763. There is no other recognised organisation for 
providing meals for school children ?—That is it. 


2764. Until the passing of the Education Act. of 1902, 
‘nothing, I think, was done by the committee for other 
children than those attending board schools ?—That is 
go. After the Act of 190% was passed we took in an 
equal number of voluntary schools. 


2765. Now the work, as far as it goes, proceeds pare 
passu in both sets of schools ?—Yes, in Manchester we 
have about half and half. Council schools preponderate, 
“but not much. 


2766. In point of numbers of children, are they much 
the same ?—There is very little difference. It is about 
half and half. 


2767. I understand that all the meals given under the 
auspices of the sub-committee are given at the schools ? 


-—Yes. 


2768. Are there kitchens at the schools ?—No. Our 
apparatus is of a most primitive character. It consists, 
-as3 a rule, of a boiler in the cellar. We have to provide 
-jugs and basins and spoons. That is all that we provide. 
The meals are served in the schoolrooms on the desks. 


2769. You have made no use of neighbouring halls fer 
the purpose ?—No, we have not the money. ; 


2770. Do you consider that there are objections to 
‘using schoolrooms for the purpose ?—Certainly there are 
objections. We have had a recent conference with the 
board of guardians. It is not completed yet. We have 
clearly settled that they must not assume that we have 
any apparatus or rooms or appliances. The whole con- 
dition of affairs has been altered by the issue of the Local 
Government Board’s Order. 


2771. Have you moved in that direction yet ?—We 
have had several conferences pwith the guardians. We 
ean no longer rely on the teachers. They took up the 
work because it was a work of charity which was not 
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being done by anyone else, but now, if anything in the 
shape of such machinery as is suggested is provided, I 
think you would not get the teachers to doit, and, in fact, 
I do not think they ought to be asked. 

2772. Have you any opinion as to how far they can 
reasonably be asked to superintend the meals ?—They 
cannot now that the Order has been issued. 


2773. But I mean taking the position before the Order 
was issued ?—The circumstances were entirely different 
before the Order was issued. We had then no difficulty 
at all with them. They were all very willing to do it. 


2774. No doubt, but did you feel that it was work 
that they should do ?—We all do voluntary work, and 
I do not see any objection to their doing it. No harm 
came of it. I donot say that we ought to have told them 
to do it. 


2775. Did you find them tired in the afternoon ?— 
I do not know. They were not all present every day. 
It simply meant perhaps one day a week for each teacher 
and then you see they only did it during the school days. 


2776. Was any attempt made to get voluntary help 
to relieve them ?—No, I do not think we could have done 
it under the circumstances. The teachers would not 
have worked with it. 


2777. They would have resented the presence of any- 
body else ?—I would not say resented, but I am sure it 
would have led to difficulties. You see that we virtually 
gave them the administration of it, so far as the giving out 
of the relief went. 


2778. Up to 1903 all the meals provided were free ? 
—Yes. 

2779. At that date you made a change ?—Yes. We 
then started with the idea that the people should pay. 
We recognised all the time that there would be a number 
of cases where they would not be able to pay and we pro- 
vided for such cases. 


2780. Did you admit any child to the meal who brought 
the penny ?—Yes, any child going to the particular 
school. We did not almit children from any other school. 


_ 2781. It was only tne children in the particular school 
in which meals were provided who could obtain a meal at 
all ?— Yes. 

2782. You say that a 1d. meal would be supplied to 
edildren coming somewhat short of absolute necessity, but 
you laid down no definition of that class ?—None what- 
ever, but we only made the provision ia the case ci schovls 
in pa:ticular localities. 

2783. Did you find that that proposal worked, on the 
whole ?—It did in a way. It rather fell off. More came 
at first. As I said before, the whole thing was of the 
character of an emergency provisioa. It,was one uniform 
meal of the same kind every day, and I dare say that 
where there are three or four children in a family three or 
four pence would probably provide as good a meal at 
home as we were able to give them. 


2784. The numbers taking advantage of that penay 
meal were not very large ?— They were not. 

2785. I see that the number of meals paid for was only 
15,706 ?—Yes, and as time went on the number rather 
diminished. 

2786. Was advantage taken of it in particular schools 
rather than generally ? Did you find that it answered in 
some schools but did not answer in others ?—Yes. In 
some of the Roman Catholic schools there was no advantage . 
taken of it at all. In some of the Jewish schools the 
largest number of meals was paid for. The Jews seem to 
have more ready money than other people. In Man- 
chester, with some particular classes, it is hopeless to try 
to get any money at all after Monday or Tuesday. 


2787. Have you schools in Manchester which are 
specially attended by Jews ?—Yes, we have two large 
schools. 

2788. Is your exper’ence th't, 28 a rule, Jews take 
more care of their children than others ?—There is no 
doubt about that. They take more care of them in every 
way. They are better nurtured children. There is no 
comparison. 

2789. At the same time they were prepared to take 
advantage of a school meal as opposed to a home meel ?— 
We have been told that Jews like to feed their children at 
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home ?—I do not think that there is anything in that, as 
far as our experience goes. One of the Jewish schools has 
# very good committee of ladies and gentlemen, who take 
great interest in the place. They had in past years pro- 
vided this s‘rt of thing and they simply fellin with our 
arrangements, because they thought it the best thing 
to do. They had provided meals before’the school came 
under the council. I do not think there is any reluctance 
on the part of the Jews to accept assistance. I have 
mever noticed any. 


2790. Do you think that the children who could pay 
were kept away because other children were there who did 
not pay ?—No. Ido not think they took much notice of 
that. We took precautions to prevent the teachers letting it 
be known which children paid and which children did not. 
The children all had the same sort of tickets, and if they did 
not disclose the fact themselves nobody else disclosed it. 
They were all mixed up together. 


27$1. You did not hear of parents saying,‘‘ We will not 
send our children— because other children are not pay- 
ing >’ ?—I have never heard of it. 


2792. In all cases where meals are given free the children 
are chosen, in the first instance, by the teachers ?— Yes, 


2793. And then the cases are investigated ?—Yes, by 
the school attendance officer. 


2794. You would not expect the teacher to do more 
than select, in the first instance ?— Certainly not. 


2795. Is anybody engaged in investigating besides the 
school attendance officer ?— Nobody. 


2796. It is left entirely to him ?—All the cases were 
submitted to me. If I was not satisfied in a particular 
case I referred it to one of the divisional superintendents 
to verify. 


2797. Have you a form on which particulars 
entered ?—We have. 


2798. Would you band us in a copy—It was worked 
entirely on the poverty scale ?—The poverty scale was 
a guide. We did not disclose the poverty scale. 


2799. The old poverty scale was printed in your report 
of last year ?—Yes. Last year we altered the poverty 
scale. We did not disclose it. 


2800. You rather screwed it up ?—Yes. 


2801. By 6d.?—Yes. We began at half-a-crown 
for five or more in family. It was 3s. for three or four, 
and 2s. 6d. for one or two, after allowing for rent in each 
case. 


2802. (Dr. Parsons.) When there are one or two in a 
family it is 3s. 6d. after allowing for rent. Does that 
entitle them or exclude them ?—It does not do one thing 
or the other. It is a general guide for those who pass 
the children on the list. If a person’s income came 
within 3s. 6d. we should consider it. If it came over 
3s. 6d. the circumstances would have to be very excep- 
tional before we should allow it. 


‘2803. Is it 3s. 6d. for each individual member of the 
family ?—Yes. We take the gross income of the family, 
deduct the rent, and divide the remainder of the income 
by the number. Where a woman was a widow or de- 
serted by her husband, or relying entirely on the earnings 
of her children we should deal with it rather more leniently 
than if the husband was living with her. 


are 


2804. What is the reason of fixing a lower figure where 
there are five or more ?—The more there are the cheaper 
it is for them to live. That is always found. If you 
have a large family you do not want the same proportion 
of income as you do if you have asmall one. That is the 
form (handing the same to the Committee.) These are 
forms that were sent to the schools advising the teachers 
of the cases week by week. 

2805. (Chairman.) The investigations were solely con- 
ducted by the attendance officer, not by lady visitors ?— 
No. : 

2806. You have a very useful Health Society in Man- 
chester which employs lady visitors ?—I believe so. 
I have no knowledge .of it. I think the school atten- 
dance officer the best possible agent. 


2807. You did not find that he was only familiar with 
the regular children ?—Certainly not. I think that 
there is probably no authority which in ‘proportion 
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employs more school attendance officers than we do 
We have one officer to every 2,000 children by our rules, 
and we require each man to know all about the children 
in his area, and whether they go to school or do not go 
to school. It is not an unreasonable thing to expect, 
and I believe the majority of them do know. 


2808. The visits would not be resented by parents in 
the way that relieving officers’ visits would be resented ? 
—No. The whole of the Lord Mayor’s Relief Fund in 
Manchester was administered in the same way. 


2809. Through the inquiries of the attendance officers ? 
—Yes, through their inquiries. 


2810. With regard to the money which was expended 
during the year, did the sub-committee guarantee the 
expenses ?—They did virtually. We made no public 
appeal. The sub-committee was against it. When 
the Council took up the work of controlling education 
the Chairman did not think it a dignified thing for the 
Council to appeal for subscriptions. What we did was 
to send to the people who had subscribed before, and the 
Lord Mayor made up our deficiency. 


2811. The Lord Mayor made an appeal for a special 
fund ?—Yes, but that was a mere incident. We should 
have got the money in some other way if he had not 
paid it. 

2812. One of the sources of supply that you tapped 
was the school bank’s reserve fund ?—Yes. 


2813. Is that money which you have as a guarantee 
fund for the interest on savings ?—Yes, and it has out- 
grown the need of such a guarantee fund. We have 
a bank in every one of our schools. Between £30,000 
and £40,000 a year is deposited by the children. We 
pay no interest on the money. Our object is to enable 
them to save a sovereign. Ifitis transferred to the Post 
Office Savings Bank they will get interest We have no 
means to pay interest; we could not do it. Our money 
is all invested in consols, We earn interest on the 
balances. We have a large fund now with accumulated 
interest, which was originally intended to form a 
guarantee fund, but it has now got beyond anything that 
will ever be needed, andit is growing. 


™ 9814, I have before me the account to the 30th June, 
1904. Your expenditure was, I see, roughly £1,007 and 
voluntary contributions including subscriptions and 
concerts amounted to £521 ?—The balance was paid by a 
grant. 

2815. It was not a loan ?—No. 


2816. To make up the deficit ?—Yes. This year we 
did not require it because the Lord Mayor made it up. 


2817. Your accounts to the 14th March do not show 
how is to be made up ?—No. It was ceared up to 
then. We have a balance sheet here showing last year 
where the thing is practically square. 


2818. Is there no intention at present of making a 
public appeal in the future ?—No. I think that the 
whole thing has been altered by recent events, 


2819. Do you anticipate any difficulty in meeting the 
needs ?—I have no ground for believing that the work 
will be resumed by the Education Committee. 


2820. But you are not at liberty to tell us what wili be 
done ?—No. We have not come to any decision, but I 
believe that the issue of the Local Government Board 
circular to the Poor Law guardians will alter the whole 
thing. People will not be willing to subscribe to meet 
a need for which the Local Government Board has 
provided through the rates. 


2821. Has that been largely talked over at your Con- 
ference ?—Yes. 

2822. Will it be one of the main subjects in your forth- 
coming report ?—We have in Manchester three boards of 
guardians having jurisdiction within the council district 
We have had private interviews with representatives of 
two, and have communicated with the third. We had 
separate interviews. They did not wish to meet together 
at first, but now I think they are going to send representa- 
tives to a common conference and then this thing will be 
considered. It is the desire of the committee in every 
way to do all that they possibly can, but re have not 
the machinery for carrying this out. ; 
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9893. Will you send us, please, a copy of the report 
when it is issued ?—Yes, I will. 


9824, I think that your poverty scale has been followed 
in many other places in England ?—The old poverty 
scale was under the 25th Section of the Act of 1870. It 
was in our old bye-laws. 


2825. For the payment of school fees 9—Yes. 


2826. You-do no work in the nature of breakfasts. ?— 
No. We abandoned that. We used to give breakfasts 
originally except during the Christmas holidays. Last 
year (1904-5) we took all the children on our’lists and 
gave them breakfast and dianer each working day during 
the Christmas holidays, entertaining them in theschools 
but that was not done out of the fund. 


2827. Was there special need during the Christmas 
holidays ?—It was a very bad time in Manchester and 
that part of the country. 


2828. We have been told that during the Christmas 
holidays there is usually so much money going that there 
is no special need for help ?—I do not think that is correct. 
The majority falling within our operations are chil- 
dren of people employed in unskilled labour, and 
the hard time for those people is when the.weather be- 
comes severe from November to-March. That has been 
the time when we have generally dealt with the giving 
of relief. The building trade stops completely. 


2829. Have you usually in previous years. found it 
ne essary to continue the school meal during the Christ- 
mas holidays ?—We have not done so before, because 
we had not the money. It was the idea of the Chairman 
of the Special Committee and of the Lord Mayor,and they 
said that they would find the money, as it: was hard 
that the meals should be stopped during the holidays. 

2830. What is the length of the holiday ?—A fortnight. 
The children had breakfast and dinner every day on the 
school days, and they were entertained at the schools. 
They went home after dinner. The dinners were varied 
each day. 


2831. One of our points of reference is sums expended. 


‘Would you. tell us: your expenditure on this ?—Yes, I 


will do that. 


2832. You take great care when you put a child on 
the free list to let the parent know that he is there ?— 
Yes. ; ; 


2833. And you give notice, I suppose; before: his name 
is removed ?—Yes. We visit, as a rule, once a month. 
The lists are revised once-a month. 


2834. I think that in your prects weekly visits are 
mentioned. Is that by the school attendance. officer? 
—That refers to the applications. That does not mean 
when they once get on the books. All applications that 
ome in are dealt with within a week. 


2835. They are revised monthly ?—They are revised 
monthly. 


2833. You consider it very important that a parent 
should know whether a child was going to have a meal 
or not ?—Yes, we do. We think that the children ought 
to attend school regularly. If a child on our list was 
grossly ircegular in attendance we should think that that 
was evidence that there’ was not that care shown on the 
part of theparent that there ought to be. 


2837. Can you say at all how many individual children 
were relievel last winter? You give the total number 
of meals and the highest number of children on. the free 
list during any week, which you say was about , 2,30. 
You keep a nominal list. of the children relieved. ?—Yes, 
and a report filed for each case. I think we reckoned to 
feed about 2,090 regular attenders. 


2338. Would that mean something like 3,000 individual 
child-en ?—Yes, it might mean that, because ths attend- 
ance fluctuates. 

2839. What is your average attendance in Manchester ? 
Is it 100,000 ?—It is approaching 100,000, but not quite. 
M wchester has been recently extended. 


2840. The number fed is something like 2 to 3. per 
ent. of the number on the books.?—Somewh>2re about 
that. 

2841. That is what I mestsbecs to get at ?—There is no 
doubt, I think, that if the number of schools was extended 
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over a greater area some of the children who ate: not 
p:ovided for now would come ins =) > 7 


_ 2842. What happ»s at present to a child in one of the 
schools where no provision is made ?—We did -not con- 
cern ourselves with those. We did nothing. 


2843. So far’as your committee are concerned,. they 
are left alone ?—Yes, we do nothing for them.) 91)» '* 


2844. You make no particular provision for the class 
of children mentioned in our reference who are described 
as children who, though not defective, are, from malnu- 
trition, below the normal standard—retarded children 'for 
short ?—No. ‘To take one of our-schools-in-a poor dis- 
trict, if anybody with the expert knowledge which should 
be possessed by anyone who forms an opinion onthe 
subject went through that school, I do not say that our 
list’ would at all comprehend all the children in that school 
who needed nourishment. We have made experiments 
in that direstion, and: we-have found very often that 
there are children suffering from want of nourishment, 
but owing to the income of the family we could not 
possibly touch them under our rule, and that we feel is 
one of our weaknesses. 


2845, The want of nourishment would be due to 
ignorance or improper feeding ?—Or indifference. I 
cannot tell what it is due to. 


2346. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Would not a case like that 
be met by the Local Government Board Order ?—I do 
not wish to say anything about that, but I am not san- 
guine. I have my own idea as to how it ought to be 
done if the community are prepared to pay for it. © It 
cannot be done without. Ba ; 


2347. (Chairman.) I ask this because it is. in our 
reference. .At present you do not deal specially as an 
organisation with that class of child who. is described in 
our reference ?—No. If they do not come reasonably 
within the four corners of our poverty scale: we do not 
touch them. 


2848. Is special provision made for the Defective 
Schools ?—Yes. 


2849. Is that done by means of special committees:?— 
They are altogether exceptional, as you know. They have 
a much larger staff, and a much better knowledge of the 
eases than we could possibly have in public elementary 
schools ; they can do things in those schools which I:do 
not think could be generally applied to all schools. «Other 
witnesses may have different opinions on that subject. 
In those schools they manage the work. very admirably 
and the people as a rule pay for it. a 


2850. In two out of three you have meals ?—Yes. » © 


2851. Why not in the taird 7—I suppose the reason was 
that in the third case the homes were sufficiently near. to 
prevent the necessity. It is not a question of equipment. 
or anything of that sort. They are all equipped alike. . 


2352. Are the children all brought from a: considerable 
distance ?—In two cases. It would not. apply to the 
third. ; 

- 9853. This refers to mentally defective children ?—We 
are starting a school for cripple children. That will be 
a residential school. 

2854. If a meal is provided at reasonable cost, is it 
your experience that parents can pay for it:?—Yes, with 
exceptions, of course. © ; 
“0855, That is the. purport of what you say ?—Yes, 
always remembering that the conditions with regard to 
these special schools are not exactly the conditions of the 
Public Elementary Schools. With regard to all our 
schools at Manchester for feeble-minded children we 
have built premises specially for the purpose. They have 
a little kitchen and a person’ who looks after the domestic 
arrangements, and they are altogether differently equipped 
from the public elementary schools, and the staff is at 
least twice as strong. 

2856. I quite see that there are more facilities, but my 
point was that your experience shows that the parents 
can quite well pay for the school meal if it is properly put 
before them ?—There is no doubt of that, if it is properly 
done. There will be cases of poverty where it would not 
be possible. .. 
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2857. In these two schools do all the children stay to 
‘the meal ?—Hague Street, the bulk of them do. I am 
not sure about the other. I have not seen the meals at 


2878. Have you ever tried milk by itself ?—It is too Mr. CH. 
expensive. We could not possibly supply milk. Wyatt. 


2879. We find that it has been done ?—Our operations 97 June,l 1905. 


Harpurhey Hall school, but I have at Hague Street. 


2858. Are the pence collected day by day ?—It is 
worked by the teachers entirely. We do not trouble about 
‘it. They work it among themselves, and they give a very 
nice meal. The meals are varied. 


2859. What would happen, do you know, if a parent 
could pay and would not ?—I do not: quite follow you. 


2860. Supposing that there is a school dinner which all 
children attend, and a child is known to be in circum- 
stances in which the parents can pay, would that child 
-be refused the dinner unless it paid ?—I think that is 
probable. 


2861. You do not know it from personal siidiatiial I 
No, but I think it very probable. 


2862. Is any use made of the cookery centres in Man- 
chester for this purpose ?—No. We have very few places 
that. we could use... We have, recently put up a few, but 
no use has been made of them in this direction. 


2863.) Is the:help, of the medical officer called in at all ? 
We nave a medical officer of our own, 


2864. Is his help enlisted at all to determine the class of 
‘children who should be fed ?—No, unless there is some 
question of doubt. We have been altogether guided by 
the poverty scale; but the doctor has made other inquiries 
which have not been published which tend to show that 
-we do not by our methods ia anyway exhaust the number 
of children who certainly ought to have food during 
attendance at our schools. He has found cases where 
we have refused owing to the income of the parents in 
which he has considcred that food certainly was desirable. 


2865. (Miss Lawrence.) How many agencies are there 
besides this one for giving meals to children. You spoke 
of a conference of agencies ?—Those are agencies which 
‘feed outside school hours. There is no other agency in 
Manchester that does’it in school hours in the schools, 


- 2866. At what times of the day do they do it ?—There 
are agencies which give soup in the evening to all 
comers. 


_ 2867. Is there a considerable number ?—-There is a 
considerable number. There are twenty or thirty of 
various kinds. 


2868. When the tickets are sold by the teachers I 
suppose the teachers do not find it necessary as long as 
they get the money, to make any great inquiry ?—There 
as no inquiry. The only condition is that a child isin 
attendance at that school. We should not allow a child 
to come from another school. 


2869, About how many on an average are fed in each 
school each dav ?—I have a list of the numbers of meals 
provided during the period, but not for each day. Ivan 
give it to March. 


_ 2870. You do not know the number of children staying 
eachday ?—No. Do you mean at each centre, 


. 2871. Yes, at each centre ?—I will supply you with 
that. As spring approaches the numbers fall off. 


2872. In most cases are they the same children who 
come ?—They must be on our list. © 


_. 2873. You do not put them on the list merely for two 
days ?—No. ‘They are on for a month. 


2874. With regard to what the dinner consists of, 
pea soup and bread, has there never been any attempt to 
vary that ?—I have made many attempts, but I have 
mever succeeded in doing anything satisfactory. First of 
all, we are met with the difficulty of what the children 
will eat, and what they will not eat. : 

2875. Do you find that they will eat the same thing 
every day ?—Pea soup seems to be a thing ‘that they 
do not get tired of. They have their own views on a great 
many things. They will not take many nutritious things 
that we supply. 

2876. What sort of things ?—We had a oolfsidetible 
amount of rice flour on one occasion, and we made it into 
moulds and they would not look at it. 


- 2877. With milk ?— Yes, they would not-look at it. 


All 


were rather extensive. There is one exception. In the 
Roman Catholic schools I went and saw some. vegetable 
soup, and did not ‘approve of it. 


2880. Have you ever tried fish ?—The difficulty is that 
we have not the appliances to cook it. We have nothing 
but the caretaker’s boiler, and what can we do with that. 
I was going to say that we have given milk to the Roman 
Catholics on Friday, that being the readiest pee we 
could do. 


2881. Do you find that the children like it ?—I do not 
think they like it as well as the soup. They never ask for 
it on any other day, 

2882. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Did it ¢ost more ?—Con- 
siderably more. 


2883. What is the cost per head in Manchester ?—Milk 
in Manchester costs 3d. a quart. What I have always 
said with regard to these free meals is that the limitation 


of cost largely depends on the limitation of the’provision. 


You may give a child a halfpenny dinner but not.as much 
bread as he wants. A great many children will eat a 
pound of bread which in itself costs over a penny, so that 
all those ingenious arrangements for halfpenny and 
farthing dinners simply mean limitation of food. 


2884. (Miss Lawrence.) How much do you pay your 
caretakers ?—About 3s. or 48. a week. 


2885. With regard to the mentally defective schools. 
Do some of the children assist in the preparation ?—I 
think that they do assist in the kitchen. 


2886. How many times a week do they do that ?— 
I think three or four times, I believe they take it in turns. 


2887. You find no difficulty in the mentally defective 
children in doing that ?—No, I have a large experience 
in regard to this. The children are most useful. Give 
them a job they like and they will work very well. I do 
not say that all will, but they will work better than 
ordinary children. 


2888. You say that the preparation of the food is 
utilised as a lesson in household management ?—Yes. 


2889. Is the time taken out of the school hours ?—Yes. 


2890. They are taken to the kitchen and shown how 
to doit ?—Yes. . The kitchen is notin any shape a cookery 
school, 


2891. Itis not on the same footing as a cookery class ?— 
No. 


2892. Only two or three go at a time ?—Only two or 
three. 


2893. Do you know what is given to the children in ists 
way of dinners ?—They give them all kinds of things. 
They give them soup, stewed meat, potato hash, hot-pot, 
rice puddings, and a great variety of things. 


2894, What does that work out at ?—It is said to work 
out at somewhere about a penny. 


_ 2895. How can it be done for a penny if pea soup costs 
a penny ?—I do not know. Many of these children have 
very delicate appetites. The cost of the meal very much 
depends upon how much bread a boy or girl can eat. I 
have seen a boy eat 1} lbs. or 1?lbs. of bread, but you 
would not find such a child i in theas schools. They are not 
large eaters. 


2896. Apparently for a penny they can get a ape ? 
—Yes. 


2897. Even at a smaller price than in the ordinary 
schools ?—Yes, with the help of the teacher, but you 
cannot rely on making it general, The conditions. are 
altogether special. 


2898. Do you think that the teachers give money to- 
wards it ?—I have no doubt of it. 


2899. They collect money for it ?—No doubt. 


2900. You do not think that a penny would cover the 
cost ?—No. .It may be nearit. In our own schools where 
we simply give soup and bread it comes to 14d. The 
special schools are not charged with any costs of adminis- 
tration. Ours are charged with a slight cost of adminis- 
tration. 
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2901. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do the teachers report to 
you any help outside of yours, having regard to these 30 
or 40 agencies ?—How do you mean ? 

2902. If they were receiving a number of dinner tickets 
from somewhere else would they report that to your 
Committee ?—I do not think so. There is what is called 
the Police Aided Clothing Association. We have bye-laws 
for controlling street hawking by children, and jthere is a 
voluntary association which finds clothes and shoes for 
those children if they are wanted. Those are the only 
cascs that come through my hands outside our own work. 


2903. Supposing the Salvation Army or one of these 
other bodies were giving meals to the children of a 
particular school your committee would not know it ?— 
We should know it if given in the schools. 


2904. But if given outside ?—We should not know 
if a child went to a Salvation Army depot and got a 
meal at night. 

2905. Do they only give them at night ?—I think so. 


2906. There are other associations giving meals, soup 
kitchens and so on, in the daytime I suppose ?—I think 
so. Last year the municipality established a large 
number of soup kitchens. They all work independently 
of us. 

2907. Supposing tickets are sent to the teachers for 
children you do not instruct the teachers to report to 
you ?—I do not think that the agencies send tickets. I 
think they distribute their own tickets. 


2908. They do not send them to the schools ?—No, 


2909. Do the teachers in schools not worked by your 
own committee ask you to help ?—Yes, we have had 
cases. Before the Act of 1902 was passed we gave 
assistance to School Board schools oniy. Subsequently 
we put on a like number of non-provided schools. One 
or two asked to be added to the list. If we thought it . 
desirable we added them. 

2910. Do teachers in your own Council schools ask 
to be added to the list ?—No, we know Manchester suffi- 
ciently well to know where help is needed. 


2911. Cases would be found in other instances ?—Yes. 
You find poverty all over the place. 


2912. In the Council you would not know whether 
help was being given through other agencies to any 
school ?—No; except through the Conference. 


2913. Does not the visiting work take a very long time 
out of the officers’ time ?—I do not think so, and it all 
comes into their ordinary work. 


2914. This form is a very thorough one ?—It is not as 
‘ormidable as it looks. 


v915. Are these carried on from year to year ?—Yes. 


2916. Are they kept by you or by the visitor ?—They 
are kept by him. They are not seen again. When the 
period for visitation comes again he would have to fill 
them up again. We get a very good attendance in 
Manchester. 


2917. The officers do not raise any objection to that 
sort of work ?—They would not be allowed to raise any 
objection. 


2918. It has not necessitated your putting on fresh 
officers ?—No, I think we have a more liberal allowance 
of officers than other places. I do not think that any 
officer has more than 2,000 cases to visit. 


2919. It is part of their work ?—Certainly. 


2920. With regard to ill-nourished children who the 
médical officer thinks require food, has the committee 
taken any action when they are above the poverty scale ? 
—We have not touched them. 


2921. Does the medical officer report ?—There was 
an arrangement between us. I gave him a list and said, 
‘Please go round the schools and look at the children 
and put down those who are suffering from want of 
nourishment as far as youare abletojudge. Apart from 
any physical defect, state where you think delicacy of 
appearance is due to bad nourishment or want of nourish- 
ment... He made a list out, and many that we were not 
helping were on the list. Somé that we were helping 
were not on the list. 
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2922. Did you make any inquiry with regard to those 
who were not being helped ?—Privately, but we had 
to be careful. It did not come before the committee; | 
these things might be resented. 


2923. You think that in some cases people could have 
paid for better meals ?—No doubt. It was clear in 
some instances that they were people in good circum- 
stances. 


2924, Was it bad food or want of food, in many in- 
stances ?—It was both. I have had nearly forty years” 
experience now of this kind of thing. A great many 
things affect the children, such as irregular hours and 
the way in which they are looked after personally. I 
have seen such good results from the day industriab 
school work, that I firmly believe that it is the only way 
in which to deal effectively with this question. I do not 
know whether I ought to say that. 


2925. Do you suggest industrial schools ?—Something, 
on that line. You may provide relief, but you must 
be quite sure that the child gets it; and you should 
ensure that the child, as far as practicable, lives under 
the best possible conditions. 


2926. Regular conditions, regular meals, and good 
air ?—In a day industrial school you can ensure bathing 
and grooming and some regularity in hours. 


2927. Do you find that the boys are worse than the 
girls with regard to nutrition or anything of the sort, in 
the ordinary schools ?—I do not think there is any differ- 
ence. As a rule you come across more neglected boys 
than neglected girls. I do not know why itis, but itis so. . 


2928. Boys are less regular in their habits than girls ?— 
Perhaps they take more readily to the streets. We have 
nothing like the number of girls in our day industriak 
schools that we have of boys. 


2929. Do you find much cigarette smoking among boys 
of that class ?—I dare say there is, but I am not sure. 


2930. Does it interfere with their nutrition ?—I am 
not a great believer in that myself. 


2931. We are told that they spend their dinner money 
on cigarettes ?—I spent my Whitsuntide holidays in 
Holland, and after seeing the youngsters smoking there 
it did not seem to me to affect them very much. 


2932. (Dr.° Parsons.) With regard to dealing with 
children above the poverty scale but ill-nourished through 
the neglect of their parents, what would you suggest 7?— 
That the authority should select certain areas to deal 
with. These things very often fit in with localities. 
For instance, we know that there are certain districts in 
all towns that are inhabited by careless and indifferent 
people. 

2933. Birds of a feather flock tugether ?—Yes; they 
sink to that neighbourhood. There isno doubt about that. 
If the public are prepared to spend money on it, I would 
suggest that where the medical officer of the authority, 
in the case of a particular child, thinks that want of 
nourishment is the reason for its delicacy or whatever 
it may be, the parent in that case should be put upon his 
defence, and that child should be committed to some 
institution. I do not know that you need call it a day 
industrial school, but a feeding school. I would make 
the parent pay. 

2934. Would not that case be dealt with by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ?—That Society 
only initiates Police Court proceedings. Punishment of 
the parent, if he is indifferent, may be a very good thing 
and necessary ; but you need to feed the child first. 

2935. The idea is to punish the parent with a view to 
make him and other parents take care of their children ? 
—Yes, certainly. They do not like the day industrial 
schools. 

2936. If the child was taken to such a school, the parent 
would be freed and have more money to spend ?—The 
day industrial school is very unpopular. 

2937. Do the parents have to pay ?—The parents have 
to pay, and they are hunted up regularly. 

2938. Your suggestion would be an extension of that 
system ?—Yes, for dealing with the worst cases. 


2939. I gather that what the parent is made to pay 
does not cover the cost ?—No. We get on an average 
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from the parents of children in our day industrial 
schools about 9d., and the cost is about 3s. a week. That 
is for everything that they get in the school. 


2940. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Does that include the cost 
of the collection of the money ?—That is not reckoned, 
The industrial school officers do that. 4 


2941. (Mr. Walrond.) I think you said you used 
to give breakfasts at one time ?— We did. 


2942. Why were they given up ?—We came to the 
conclusion that the dinner was the more substantial thing, 
and it was said by those who knew a good deal about it 
that a child was more likely to get something at home 
at the beginnirg of the day than in the middle of the day. 

2943. Did you ever give both ?—No, we never gave 
both, except during the Christmas holidays. 

2944. That was a special arrangement ?—That was a 
special arrangement. 

2945. Have you ever thought of making use of your 
cookery centres for providing meals ?—No; I do not 
think that we are sufficiently well-equipped with cookery 
centres to try it; and they are not always in the dis- 
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tricts where you want them. If you have anything of Mr. C. H. 
the sort you must have'a school restaurant. It is not a UA Log 
case of one meal five days a week merely, but three meals 27 June, 1905. 
on every day of the week. : 

2946. Do you think that there would be a general de- 
mand for the meals }—If you want to prevent the chil- 
dren suftering from want of nourishment, you must do it 
regularly. 

2947. And make yourselves responsible for the whole 
of the feeding ?—Yes, whatever the authority was that 
took it up. 

2948. There would be no hope of getting that done by 
voluntary subscription ?—No. 

2949. We are limited to the consideration of that? 
—The position has been somewhat altered by the issue 
of the Local Government Board’s circular. 

2950. (Chairman.) That was issued after our reference 
was drawn. Have you anything further to add ?—I 
think that you have taken all points. 1 shall be very. 
glad to send you apy further information that I have. 


2951. (Chairman.) We thank you for your evidence._ 


Mr. F. WitxrysoN, called in; and Examined. , 


2952. (Chairman.) You are Director of Education tor 
the County Borough of Bolton ?— Yes. 


2953. For bow long have you held that post ?—Since 
the Education Act was passed. 


2954. The Act of 1902 ?— Yes, from April, 1903. 


2955. Would you kindly tell us what your previous 
experience was ?—It has heen altogether in Bolton. Previ- 
ously to that I was for twelve years Director of Technical 

Instruction, and before that I was headmaster of two very 
large board schools. 


2956. Allin Bolten ?— Allin Boltov ; end I was a pupil 
teacher in Bolton. 


2957. We propose to take as your evidence in chief 
the précis which you have been kind enough to send in; 
and we will begin with that part of it which concerns 
medical inspection ?—Certainly. 


(The precis is as follows.) 
Mepicat INSPECTION. 


The Education Committee of the county borough of 
Bolton have considered the question of the children’s 
eyesight, and appointed in June, 1904, two medical men, 
‘viz.—Dr. Parker and Dr. Taylor, for this purpose. The 
work is taken on certain half-days per week, usually 

‘about two and a half to three hours. Each of the gentle- 
men named has professional work taking up considerable 

time, consequently the period taken up in examination of 
the children’s eyesight will be an extended one. The 
medical officer of health for the borough, by appointment, 
undertakes certain work for the Education Committee, but 
this only relates to occasional cases sent to him, viz.— 


(1.) Of teachers in the employ of the authority 
about whom it is desired to have some information. 

(2.) Examination of all candidates for the office of 
pupil teacher and— 

(3.) Periodical examination of all children in the 
two schools for mentally defective children, man- 
aged by the local authority. 


Organisation: With a view to the prevention of the 
the spread of infectious diseases, the teachers have 
supplied to them instructions which have been drawn 
up by the medical officer of health for Bolton, and 
which will be found on pp. 28-31 of the regulations 

_ attached to this statement; also, the principal teacher’s 
report to the Education Offices as occasion arises as to 
poor attendance due to sickness among the children, and 
a card similar to the one attached to this statement, is 
sent to the medical officer of health by the teacher. 
When he has reason to suppose that there is an unusually 
large number of children absent through sickness, the 
attendance officers and sanitary inspectors from time 
to time visit the homes of the affected children. 


With reference to the medical examination of defective Mr. F. 
children, provision is made in the town for about 100 W/kinson. 
children, but this provision is very deficient and the 
Committee are at present engaged upon building two 
centres, which, when completed, will provide accommoda- 
tion for 200 mentally defective children. No provision 
whatever is made for physically defective children or 
epileptics. 
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Inspection of children with defective vision: As already 
reported, two medical men are at present engaged in 
visiting all primary schools under the Education Com- 
mittee here, and reports are being prepared on the state 
of the children’s eyesight in attendance at such schools. . 
The reports are not yet all in, but it is certain that whem 
complete the Committee will be somewhat astonished to: 
find in the schools a high percentage of children suffering 
from defective vision. The specially bad cases are im- ~- 
mediately dealt with, and a notice is sent from the Educa- -- 
tion Office similar to that attached to this statement. 
The child takes with it a card, similar to that attached to 
this statement, to some optician in the town who pro-. 
vides the child with suitable spectacles. We have re- 
ceived many thanks from parents who have been glad to 
have pointed out to them defects in the eyesight of their 
children, which had obviously escaped their attention. 

With reference to sore heads, the teachers understand 
that they are immediately to report to this office children 
that are verminous, filthy, or unclean, and to send such. 
children home. An officer from the authority is immedi--. 
ately despatched to the house, or the superintendent 
himself visits the parents. If the case is a bad one, the 
attention of the Officer for the Prevention of Cruelty to. 
Children, is drawn to the matter, and the parent is sum- - 
moned to appear before the magistrate for neglect. We 
have had quite a number of such cases within the last six.. 
months; at least 100 children with filthy heads have - 
been brought under notice, and the parents have been - 
made to make the children clean. Since the commence- 
ment of the year six parents have been sent to prison for ~ 
neglect of children who were suffering from filth and_ 
vermin. 

The medical officer of health or his-inspectors visit the 
various schools under this authority from time to time 
and report to us as to drains, urinals, lavatories and 
water closets. 

With reference to the provision of spectacles, the system 
we have adopted here is as follows :— 

Where parents are too poor to pay for them (the circum- 
stances having been previously inquired into by one cf 
our officers and a proper return of the income having been 
obtained) tke application is considered by the Rota Com. 
mittee, which is a sub-committee of the School Attendance 
Committee. Ifthe members are satisfied that the applica- 
tion is genuine, a recommendation is made to the Attend- 
ance Committee to loan suitable spectacles to the child 
in question. If the child needs treatment first, as declared 


Mr. ine 
Wilkinson. 
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by the report of the special officer appointed by the local 
authority, a recommend is given to the parent, if too poor 
to pay for medical treatment, by the ordinary medical 
practitioner, and this enables the parent to obtain treat- 
ment and advice by the eye doctor at the infirmary free. 
We have never yet had a case where parents objected to 
the examination of their children, 


With a view to the prevention of the spread of infectious 
diseases, teachers do notify either to us or to the medical 
officer of health such cases. As previously referred to 
teachers are instructed by the regulations on pp. 28-31 
to detect symptoms of the illnesses therein referred to. 


Cost: When the question of appointing the medical 
officer of health for Bolton to undertake certain work for 
and on behalf of the Education Committee, a sum of £150 
a year was added to the medical officer of health’s salary 
for these services. We estimate the cost of the inspection 
of the children’s eyes at £350. These two sums will be 
equivalent to a rate of 4d. (one sixth) of a penny in 
the £1. 


2958. You specially deal here with the investigation 
of defective vision ?—Yes. 


2959. You say that when a child is found to be of 
defective vision he is given a card, which he takes to an 
optician in the town, for the provision of spectacles ?— 
Yes. 

2960. At whose expense are those spectacles provided ? 
—At the expense of the parent. © 


2961, There is no society in Bolton for providing 
apparatus ?7—No. We have had for some years private 
subscriptions, which have been held by our chief attend- 
ance officer, and he has, after investigating the cases as 
to poverty, himself provided spectacles. There are a 
good many ladies in Bolton who are exceedingly benevo- 
lent, and we have never had the slightest difficulty in 
getting money for these spectacles.., \ 


2962, So that in every case either the child’s parent 
is able to provide them, or other means are found by which 
these spectacles are procured ?—That is so. 


2963, Is there any arrangement with the optician 
under which these glasses are supplied at a lower rate ?— 
Yes. Some time ago we obtained tenders; one firm 
was very cheap and much better than the others, and we 
send on the orders to that firm ; although, if the parent 
expresses a desire to go to any particular optician, the 
card is signed by the medical man and the particulars 
contained there are sufficient for the optician to give the 
necessary glasses prescribed. 


2964. (Dr. Parsons.) Are the glasses prescribed by 
the school medical officer ?—The glasses are prescribed 
by the school medical officer. 


2965. It is not left to the optician ?—No, it is not left 
to the optician, at all; I think that is clear from the 
précis. It is clearly indicated on the card by the medical 
man what is the nature of the particular defect. 


2966. (Mr. Walrond.) Did you hold any inquiry in 
the years 1894 or 1895 into children’s eyesight ?—No. 


2967. You remember that the Board of Education 
held an inquiry in some parts of the country ?—Yes, 


2968. This is not a continuation of that in any way ?— 
No. 


2969. (Dr. Parsons.) I see from this circular that the 
parents are strongly urged to seek medical advice as to 
the advisability of a child wearing glasses or having other 
treatment ; but at the same time you seem to. send a 
card in which the nature of the exact glasses required is 
entered ?—Yes. But there are other defects which we 
do not describe. The child is sent to a medical man in 
the town under the general form there, who finds out if 
there are certain defects in the eyes other than those 
directly concerning vision, 


2970. This refers specially as to the advisability of the 
child wearing glasses ?— Yes, 


2971. At the same time that you urge medical advice 
as to the glasses you also send the card ?—Yes, This 
is the card for the glasses showing the natural defect 
and the kind of glass the child requires. 


_ 2972. Should it not be left to the medical attendant; is 
it not a little inconsistent when advising the parents to 
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‘obtain medical advice, as to whether the child should have 
glasses. or not to send this card which. prescribes a par- 
ticular kind of glasses ?—No, I do not think so.» It is 
the half loaf. We give them a little bit, and. they have 
to pay for therest. Perhaps I might describe what takes 
place. 


2973. Supposing they go to a medieal practitioner and 
he does not agree with this card ard says, “ I do not think 
the child needs glasses,” or says that the glasses prescribed 
are not the right sort.?—I do not think that the general 
medical practitioner-would know that. These are two 
specialists. ssh as 


2974, He would be glad to have this card to guide him, 
you think ?—I am sure of it. A great many children 
are treated at the infirmary. They are too poor to pay 
for medical advice and they are sent on to the infirmary. 
We have quite a number of recommendations which the 
board of guardians have kindly put at our disposal, and 
these are given’ one to each child for it to attend the 
infirmary on a specific date. There they get the necessary 
medical treatment for nothing. Wid? 


2975. (Chairman.) Are you dealing now only with 
eyes ?—Solely with the eyes. 


2976. (Dr. Parsons.) What brought up the question 
of eyesight specially ?—We had it brought before us 
rather curiously in committee. The question was raised I 
think in the first instance in the Council whether: anything 
was beirg done. One of the schoolmasters in the Clarence 
Street School found that many of his children were suf- 
fering from defective vision by reason of being in dark 
rooms. and the committee thereupon decided last June 
that they would have: medical inspection as to the eye- 
sight. We have had coming in from time to time reports 
from different schools. They are not’ all complete. I 
am afraid that when they all come in they will be rather 


-badas a whole. The first school taken shows 26 per cent. 


of cases of defective vision, fair and bad. That is an 
ordinary free school. If you take a school which is a 
paying school—a better class of school—it shows avery 
considerable fall in the percentage, 174 and 184 as against 
26 in the ordinary school of defective vision. 


2977. Does that refer toerrors of refraction or to granu- 
lar lids and things of that kind ?—To astigmatism and 
matters of that sort. 


2978. Not to diseases of the eyelids and ophthalmia ?— 
No. } 


2979. Do the oculists examine all’ the children in a 
school at one time, or only selected. cases ?—They take 
every child in the standard portion of the school. The 
infant schools are left. When they once begin they finish 
that school. ‘They begin at any standard they please. 
They send the report to me. 


2980. There is an arrangement with regard to specially 
bad cases, is there not ?—Yes; they are sent to the 
infirmary. Many of the parents are rather of an inde- 
pendent turn of mind, and they prefer.to pay. 


2981. Do the parents object to having the children 
examined ?—In no case have we had any ‘objection to 
having the children examined. On the contrary we have 
had quite a number of persons calling at the office to 
thank us. 


2982. Do they get the spectacles or whatever may be 
recommended ?—Yes. Where we find that they are too 
poor to provide them, we see that the child gets them. 
Possibly we shall come across the Government auditor next 
year. We have institvted a plan of loaning the spectacles, 
just as we loan reading books. That we consider a very 
satisfactory plan, Gar ' 


2983. (Chairman.) Have you a stock of spectacles 
provided ?—No, we have no stock. We get them and 
loan them. The child’s parent signs a paper that the 
spectacles are loaned. If theycan afford to pay 3d., 6d., 
or a shilling a week, we have it from them in that way. — 

2984. (Dr. Parsons.) Do you keep a register of those 
to whom spectacles are lent ?—Yes, we do. 

2985. (Mr. Walrond.) I suppose that these two medical 
experts are paid for their work ?—Yes. The cost is about 
£350. wits 

2986. (Dr. Parsons.) How much are the oculists paid ? 
—They are paid a guinea a day, a “‘ day ” being half a day. 
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2987. And £150 a year is the selary which is paid to the 
medical officer ?—That is another matter. That is the 
medical officer of the town. He is paid £150 for services 
which he would render to us as an Education Committee. 


2988. One and two do not seem to come within our scope. 
With regard to the periodical examination of all children 
in schools for mentally defective children managed by 
the local authority, what do you say ?—We are constantly 
having trouble with parents. We had two cases last 
week before the magistrates, where the parents said 
that the ch'ldren were not mentally defective. We have 
the greatest difficulty in prov‘ng that they are mentally 
defective. They decline to send them to special. schools 
for the purpose. We insist on medical examination 
and the medical officer attends in court and swears that 
the children are not fit for an ordinary school and should 
attend the mentally defective school. We have had two 
cases this week where orders have been issued that they 
should attend. One is resisting. 


2989. (Chairman.) Are those the first cases of difficulty 
you have had ?—No. We have had them from time to 
time. 


2990. Have you had any cases of failure to comply ?7— 
No. They generally leave the town, and our jurisdiction 
is at an end. 


2991. (Dr. Parsons.) No provision is made for ex- 
amining the children who may be physically defective, 
as to general nutrition ?7—No; we have privately made 
inquiry through our officers. I have quite an astonishing 
return here. Bolton is exceedingly damp,.as you know, 
and many children suffer from rheumatic fever ; and one 
of the results of rheumatic fever is affection of the heart, I 
understand. ‘The officers have been gong very carefully 
into this question and have supplied me with a list of 
children suffering from heart disease in some form or 
other. I have a return here of eighty-eight children, 
giving names.and addresses, who are attending school, 
’ but who are said to be suffering from some affection of 
the heart—weakness of the heart. 


2992. (Chairman.) What officers made that report ?— 
The attendance officers. They learn’ from) the parents 
and teachers, I expect, that the children are not strong, 
that there is* something the matter with the heart. 


2993. In the case of any child’s name appearing on 
that list, would what was said as to its condition be 
corroborated by medical opinion ?—Yes, I think so. 
The officers have only put in the cases which they are 
quite certain of. 


2994. What will that report be used for ?—I am going 
to use this later in asking the: committee to investigate 
the general health of the children in schools. 


2995. Have you any definite proposal at present before 
‘the authority to extend the scope of ‘these medical 
inquiries as given here ?—Not just now. _We are in 
‘financial difficulties, and we have rather to ‘gee in our 
horns a little at present. 


2996. (Dr. Parsons.) Nothing has been attempted in 
the way of measuring or weighing the children from time 
to time ?—Only to a very slight extent. It has been 
carried out in the schools for defective children. We 
have quite a numbe: of children who are physically 
defective and unable to go to school at all. :They suffer 
from spinal complaints and hip disease, 'and that sort of 
thing ; the number is between thirty and forty children 
1 understand. 


2997. (Chaitman.y I Is there any proposal before you 
to begin a school for physically defective children ?—Yes. 
We are now asking for subscriptions in memory of Mr. 
Tnomasgon, a very great benefactor’ in Bolton. Already 
we have obtained £3,500 towards & school for blind 
children. We are going to erect one for the blind and the 
deaf; and we hope to have a second school for physically 
defective. 


2998. At present you send blind and deaf children to 
institutions outside ?—Yes. There are quite a number 
of blind children in the town. . Last year. we had a report 
from the Government Inspector, who said that there were 
three children in one school for mentally defectives who 
ought not to be there at all. but in some blind school; but 
we are scotched. We have no ‘appliances. We find 
each week increasing difficulty in placing children in 
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the blind schools... They are all full. We hope to relieve 
the pressure in Bolton by having a school of our own. 


2969, As regards the unclean children.who are specially 
dealt with in your precis, who is the officer who would. be 
despatched to the house ?—He is an experienced officer; 
he has had thirty years’ experience. 


3000. What is his capacity ?—We call him the Inspector 
of School Attendance .Officers. 


3001. He is the Chief School Attendance’ Officer ?— 
Yes; and he takes ‘all the court cases with regard to 
children. 


3002, Have you any nurses employed to visit the 
schools ?—No. — 


3003. Has that been proposed before. the Committee ? 
—It has been mentioned. 


3004. You have had many cases in which you have 
called in the officer of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children ?—Yes, quite a number. 
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3005. What sort of number ?—I think within the last 
six months we have had several parents sent to prison. 
Six parents have been sent to prison under the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Act. 


3006. On action taken by the Society ?—By the Society 
at the instigation of the officer of the Education Com- 
mittee. We work together exceedingly well in Bolton. 


3007. Have those cases been cases of neglect or cruelty 
or both ?—Mainly neglect. There have been one or two 
cases of cruelty. In the main the cases are those of filth 
and neglect. Bolton has a very bad reputation I ought 
to say. Tramps come into the town, but they do not 
stop. They shake off the dust of the town very quickly. 


They know that if'they have any children we shall have- 


them out of their hands very soon. 


3008. When you say a bad reputation, you mean among 
those whose praise you would not desire to merit 7—-Yes, 
among the tramps. 


3009. (Dr. 
among whom this takes place—Lanecashire people, or Irish, 


or what ?—There are a great many Irish among them. I 


do not know their nationalities in particular. They are 
the. tramp class, generally-neer-do-wells passing through 
the town. In the main they are birds of passage: ° 


3010. Not the resident people ?—Not the resident 
people as a rule. If they are, they are in the common 


lodging houses and are only resident in the town for two- 


or three weeks. 


3011. (Miss Lawrence.) You say that. on certain half 


days a week Dr. Parker and Dr. Taylor visit the schools.. 
About how many half days does that mean in the week ?— 
Sometimes four half days and sometimes three half days. 


3012. There is no stated number ?—No. They have 
their private practice. They take turns just as they 
please. 


3013. What number of visits are they able to pay to 
each school ?—On the average they are able to pay:about 
three visits a. week each. 


3014. Perhaps lt should have said how often is ‘such 
school visited by a medical officer ?—Not more than once 
ayear. You are speaking now of the medical optician? 


3015. Yes ?—They visit the school and. then they have 
done. The question.as to whether they will have another 
examination later has not: been considered. 


3016. (Chatrman.) In order to finish a’school they pay 
a good many visits presumably ?—I think not. I think 
they finish in two or three days.. In the central school 
over a thousand children were examined. That is a 
very large school, and it took a long time to get through. 

3017. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) How many days did it 
take ?—It took the best part of a fortnight to get through 
the thousand. Every child was individually examined. 

3018. (Dr. Parsons.),Can they make the whole of the 
examinations there—those which require a darkened 
room, for instance ?—Yes, We have had no trouble at 
all. . 

3019. (Miss Lawrence.) Are your teachers examined on 
appointment, or not. ?—They are not. 


Parsons.) What are the class of people- 
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3020. Who undertakes that duty ?—When required, the 
medical officer of health. 

3021. It is only when required ?—Yes. Quite recently 
the question has been raised as to whether every teacher 
appointed by us should not be medically examined, 


3022. But they are not at present ?—No, not at pre- 
sent. 

3023. Only here and there ?—Only in a few cases have 
we had them examined. 


3024. With regard to the card for the glasses which 
the child takes, do you make any arrangement for a 
reduced rate of payment, with the optician, or not ?— 
No; we leave that a matter of bargain between the opti- 
cian and the parent entirely. We have a tender, and 
the parent knows that he can get the glasses at a 
reduced rate, 5s. or 4s, 6d. ; 


3025. That is what I meant ?—We have had tenders. 
In some cases I believe the optician, where the parent has 
been very poor, has taken less; but we know nothing 
about that. 


3026. You said that the parents paid so much a week 
if you lent the spectacles ?—We have had an arrange- 
ment by which if the parent can pay he pays to Mr. 
Hilton the superintendent. 


3027. For the loan ?—For the loan. 
become the property of the parent. 


3028. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Did you do anything with 
the verminous children when you sent the parents to 
prison ?—Yes. 

3029. Did you get them cleaned in any way ?— 
Yes, they were cleaned. We want in Bolton a home for 
children belonging to that class, where we can put them 
for two or three days or a week or two, while the parent is 
in prison. At present we have to get them in as best we 
can. 

3030. When I saw you in Bolton you were dealing 
with a case then of a boy who was found begging. The 
father was being prosecuted for causing the boy un- 
necessary suffering ?—Yes. He was sent to prison. 


3031. What happened to the boy ?—He was sent to 
the workhouse, and taken care of during the time. That 
is the only place we could send him to. 


3032. The father never had a settled home ?—No. 
3033. When he came out of prison the boy came out of 


By-and-bye they 


-the workhouse ?—Yes, but was afterwards sent to an 
‘tndustrial school. 


3034. Did he continue in Bolton, or leave ?—I think 
he has left. We have very wide powers under the Pre- 


-vention of Cruelty to Children Act—exceedingly wide 


‘powers. 

3035. That was a boy who had been having free dinners? 
—Yes. 

3036. He had been subsisting for some time by pity 
and charity ?—Yes. 

3037. That, I remember, was the statement: of Mr. 


_ Hilton ?—Yes. 


3038. (Mr. Walrond.) How do you get fresh clothes 
for the verminous children who are cleaned ?—We have 


_ never any difficulty in getting anything for the children. 


3039. From charitable contributions ?—Yes. We can 


- always get money, as I can prove, with regard to feeding 
“the children. 
>the money. We only have to ask once. 
-feeding the children, we got over £500. 


If it is for the children people will provide 
With regard to 


3040. (Dr. Parsons.) Has any examination of the 
children been made as to their vaccination ?—No. 


3041. You have had small-pox lately in Bolton ?—Yes, 
‘but very slightly. 


3042. (Chairman.) Do you anticipate that if that were 
done feeling would be aroused among parents ?—I think 
that there might be. 


3043. To sum up, would you tell us how you would 
express the beneficial results which have been brought 
about so far by the medical inspection as far as it has 
gone ?—I can only speak as to the eyesight results, We 
have it from the teachers that,yn many many cases it has 
been most beneficial to the children, and that the children 
have very greatly improved in their education. 
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3044. Have the teachers definitely found that the 
headaches and difficulties of that kind have been got 
over ?—Yes. 


3045. Now we turn to the part of your precis which 
deals with the feeding of children. We take that as the 
text of your evidence to-day. We understand that before 

our Committee took the matter up in November last, 
all that was done was done by the Queen Street Mission ? 
—That isso. It is a central organisation existing in 
the main for philanthropic purposes in the very lowest 
part of the town. 


The following is the part of the precis dealing with the 
feeding of children. 


FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 


The population of Bolton is estimated at 175,000 
and the town is situated eleven miles north-west of 
Manchester. It is an important industrial centre, mainly 
engaged in the fine cotton spinning and engineering, 
together with bleaching and dyeing, and textile machine 
making. There are in addition large weaving mills, 
containing upwards of 18,000 looms. There are nearly 
200 spinning mills with about 6,000,000 spindles. The 
population of Bolton, as may be expected, is very largely 
of the industrial class and the town enjoys a good repu- 
tation for its sanitary arrangements and is, generally 
speaking, a healthy town, being situated at a fair level 
and in close proximity to extensive moors. 


The question of making additional provision for dealing 
with underfed scholars was brought to the notice of the 
Education Committee early in November last, and a 
sub-committee was immediately appointed to confer with 
a central organisation of a purely voluntary character, 
named Queen Street Mission. This agency has been in 
existence for over thirty years, and has been able to do - 
good work, which has been carried on from funds which 
have been collected by means of public and private 
appeals and other efforts of various kinds. The Education 
Committee along with a deputation from the central — 
organisation, consisting of the treasurer and the mis- 
sioner, conferred together, and it was decided to extend 
the scheme so as to include the whole school area, the 
Education Committee undertaking: 


(1) To provide extra centres for the distribution 
of food. 

(2) To supply dinners to children, who desired 
to pay for them, at 1d. 

(3) To ask the principal teachers to give free 
tickets to those whom they consider rnable to pay. 

(4) To leave the selection of suitable centres and 
detailed arrangements to Mr. Wilkinson and the 
Missioner and 

(5) That the Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, Alderman Hesketh, and Mr. Alderman 
Nicholsen, Treasurer of the Central» Mission, be 
asked to issue a joint appeal to the public for funds 
to carry on the extended work of providing free 
meals. 

(6) To obtain a return of the number of children 
which were reported as being insufficiently fed. 


It should be said here that the central agency supplied 
dinners on ‘Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, the highest number supplied being a little over 
700. From the returns which were obtained, it was 
found that there were 1,374 children reported as being 
insufficiently fed and this number was considerably 
augmented as the weather became worse and more 
cases of out-of-works were submitted to us. The highest 
number which we had at any one time of individual 
children was 1,837, the school population being about 
30,000. Each case was carefully gone into by our atten- 
dance officers who sought to obtain the following in- 
formation :— 


(1) Father out of work or on short time. 

(2) Other working members of the family out of 
york or on short time. 

(3) Whether children were very young or not. 

(4) Whether the family was large or not (six and 
over is considered a large family) and the average 
income per week after deducting rent, if falling 
below 3s. the case was considered necessitous. 
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When the Committee got to work, and it should be 
stated here that in one week from the first meeting of 
the Committee all the centres were opened and the work 
was in full swing, it was found that at least four centres 
in addition to the central organisation were necessary 
in order to cope successfully with the work, and later on 
it was deemed expedient to open a fifth centre in addition 
‘to the central mission. 


The local authority has not been put to any cost in 
this matter, the whole of the expenses being borne by 
the central authority, the subscriptions having come 
in plentifully. In fact it is the opinion of those 
who have had long experience in making provision of 
this kind that what was needed to strengthen the hands 
of those who from the pure love of the work did it volun- 
tarily, was the co-operation of the teachers of the various 
schools and the officers of the educational authority. 
The authority has allowed the use of the offices free, and 
the time and services of clerks have been given volun- 
tarily, the only persons who have been paid being the 
caretakers of the schools where the meals have beea 
served and even in these cases no fixed stipend has been 
given, but small honoraria. The meals have been pro- 
vided at a little under 1d. per child and those who desire 
to pay were allowed to do so by pvrhasing tickets at 1d. 
each. Only £1. 3s. 7d. has been received for tickets 
sold in this way. The help which has been rendered 
by the teachers has resulted in mvch more successful 
work than would otherwise have been possible. In fact 
we have had more help offered than we could accept. 
The Education Committee allowel teachers who 1ce- 
mained and served meals at the various centres to return 
to school at 2.30 instead of 2. The school attendance 
officers have also been invaluable in verifying statements 
made by the children and in periodically visiting the 
homes from which children came who were being fed, in 
order to inquire if the cases were still necessitous. Suc 
an nquiry was set on foot at.the end of March when 
there were attendinz :— 


Qveen Street Mission . - - -- 788 
St. John’s - - - - - eee) Gi 
St. Thomas’, Halliwell  - = : - 404 
Clarendon St. Council = - - : - 198 
Pikes Lane Council - - - - 454 
Sunring Hill Council = - : - - 126 


After careful inquiry by the school attendance officers 
the numbers were reduced to :— 


Queen Street Mission - - - “isee 
St. John’s - - - - - - 88 
St. Thomas’, Halliwell - - = .69 
Clarendon Street Council - : «= «16 
Pikes Lane Councll - - - ~ + 99 
Suvrning Hill Council - - - - 69 


a fall of 1,113. 


The need for the continuance of this provision is con- 
sidered in this district to be at an end and instructions 
have been given to discontinue this provision, week 
nding June 16th. 


For some weeks now the work has been discontinued at 
all the centres except the central institution. 


Amount of subscriptions. The public were invited to 
subscribe to the funds and were requested to send either 
to (1) Education Offices, (2) the ‘‘ Evening News Office,” (3) 
Central Mission Hall, £370 were received at the first two 
named centres. The figures are not yet to hand from the 
third. A full statement will be given later. 


3046. Can you tell us about how many children were 
fed annually before the last winter ?—About 700 children. 


3047. Were the Queen Street Mission Authorities care- 
- ful in the selection of the children ?—The children were 
selected by the headmasters of the various schools. 
The mission itself supplied the tickets and the principal 
teachers were asked to discriminate as to the children that 
ought to be fed. 


3048. The Mission depended entirely on the state- 
ments of the teachers ?—Yes. 


3049. You mention the work of an officer called the 
missioner ?—Yes. 
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3050. What is meant by that ?—He is the paid servant 
of the organisation there—Mr. Joseph Popplewell. He 
takes week-end services and Sunday services. In the week 
work is provided for him in looking after the feeding of 
the children. , 


3951. Last November a conference was held between 
your Committee and this mission ?—Yes. 


3052. The Education Committee undertook to provide 
extra centres for distribution of food, and to supply 
dinners to children who desired to pay for them, at one 
penny ?—Yes. 


3053. When they undertook that, did it mean that 
they personally guarantee] the expense. because the 
supply of dinners could not be guaranteed out of the 
rates ?—We knew that, and the mission itself undertook 
to make all the necessary provision if we would render 
the assistance which would be necessary in consequence 
of the extension of their work. That we promised to do, and 
we promised also to issue a joint appeal for subscriptions. 
As a result of that appeal we got £540. The sum given 
in the précis is £370. The £550 is made up of £240, 
which came to the Education Offices, £170 which went on 
to the Central Mission for the specific purpose of feeding 
children, and £122 collected by one of the leading 
newspapers, the Bolton *‘ Evening News,” 


3054. The return on Form 3 is for the mission only ?— 
Yes. 

3055. Thatis for a previous year ?—Yes. £540 has been 
quite sufficient to provide meals for 135,000 cbildren. 


3056. Did you find that there were many parochial 
and congregational organisations doing the same kind of 
work ?—We knew of several. There was one at St. 
Thomas’s, and there was one at St. John’s; and knowing 
of them we asked the vicars of these two places if they 
would lend us their,apparatus and their kitchen for the 
purpose, and they very gladly fell in with the suggestion 
and helped us very much indeed. We used two voluntary 
schools and two council schools. Then it was found that 
we had to open an additional centre, another council 
school, so that ultimately we had going, the central 
mission, three council schools, and two voluntary schools. 


3057. Were there any large organisations which stood 
out ?—No. 

3058. For instance, the Salvation Army ?—Everybody 
seemed pleased to help us. 

3059. Did the Salvation Army work with you 7—No; 
we never heard from them at all; they went on just as 
they had done before. 


3060. Were they supplying breakfasts ?—No. I think 
that they see to the wants uf the older people. The 
organisations I have named are the only organisations in 
Bolton supplying meals for children. 


3061. Your return shows that there were 1,374 children 
reported as insufficiently fed ?—Yes. 

3062. ‘This rose in the course of the feeding season 
to 1837 ?—Yes. 


3063. That was the highest point reached as I under- 
stand ?—Yes. The rise was accounted for by the fact 
that a great many men came out of work just before 
Christmas and that threw an additional number on to 
the funds, of course. 


3064. At what date was the 1374 arrived at ?—That 
would be at the beginning in November when we started 
the free meals, and the other would be just before Christ- 
mas. 


3065. That_number was reduced when you looked 
into your Jists, by a very large figure ?—Yes, in March. 
We from time to time made inquiries so that we might 
not be imposed on; and we found in March when we made 
a very searching investigation, that the numbers, as you 
say, had fallen very considerably. 


3066. Do you suppose that the numbers would have 
fallen very considerably if you had not made, that in- 
vestigation ?—I do not think they would. 


3067. Presu.i.ably at the end of March, when you had 
the highest number on your lists, the distress was not so 
great, or the need for the meals, as in January ?—No. 


3068. But still the numbers were at their very highest 
then ?—Yes. 
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069. In some of these centres the reduction was 
very large indeed ?—Yes. 

3070. Much larger than in others ?—Yes, that is so. 

3071. How would you account for that ?—I cannot 
account for it. It was a case of baving something for 
nothing, and they would have it as long as they could, 
until they were stopped. The great danger in this 
matter is that of imposition. 

3072. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) But the teachers selected 
the cases, did they not ?—Only just at the beginning. 

5073. Who selected at St. Thomas, Halliwell, 4047? 
—The headmaster. — ; 


3074. That was reduced by the visitor to sixty-nine ? 
—Yes ; the headmaster went through the returns with the 
officer from the office, and together they reduced that 
number from 404 to 69. 


3075. (Chairman.) He took part in the investigation 
which led to the reduction ?— Yes. 


3076. But at the same time his own selection had 
led to that very large number ?— Yes. 


$077. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) How many children are 
there in that school ?—It is rather a large school. There 
would be 700 or 200 children. 


3078. That would mean that half would be fed ?—Yes. 


3079. Is that the largest school on this list ?--No ; 
Sunning Hillis the largest school. It is a very good school. 


3080. (Chairman.) Do I understand that no one was 
admitted to these: school meals except the children 
attending the particular school ?—No, we admitted from 
several schools. 


3081. So that the school is no guide here ?—No, the 
school is not a guide. This was the centre, and I think 
in the return which I supplied to Mr. Pelham I stated 
the schools which attended that centre. I have given 
& plan. 

3082. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Which school was reduced 
most ?—I think St. Thomas’s schoo! would be reduced 
most. 

3083. The teachers had a different standard, 1 suppose, 
with regard to what was needed ?—Yes. The accommo- 
dation is for 850. 

3084. (Cheirman.) What is the process for the selection 
of a child to the benefit of these meals ?—The principal 
teacher would have the matter in hand and would ask 
i: any child in a particular class had not had any meal 
that day. The name would be taken and sent down 
to the office and an inquiry, in cases of doubt, would 
be made by the officer who had charge of that particular 
school, and a return obtained of the income of the family 
on a form, a copy of which 1 have supplied to Mr, Pelham. 
They were considered to be necessitous if the average 
per head came under 3s. 

3085. Did you work more or less on the Manchester 
system. Was it known to you ?—I do not know the 
system. We went on no rule. 

3086. You had a poverty scale ?—We fixed 3s. per 
head of family. 

3087. You make no difference according to the number 
of the family ?—No. If the average came under 3s. we 
considered it necessitous. 

3088. It was a prima facie case ?—Yes. 

3089. When you found that, did you at once relieve ? 
—Yes. 

3090. Without further investigation ?—Yes. 


3091. Were those inquiries made by the school atten- 
dance officer ?—By the school attendance officer in each 
case, and he made inquiries also on the question of the 
provision of clogs. 

3092. Did you find his knowledge ecually good as 
regards regular attendants at the school and irregular 
attendants ?—Yes. 

3093. He has a manageable area to go over ?—Yes. 
There are thirteen officers, We vary the number of the 
schools that we give each officer. I should think that 
three or four schools each would be given. 

3094. You would consider that the number of families 
for which he was reepsnaties was not too large for him 
to have individual knowledge of each ?—No. 
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3095. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) About how many children 
to each officer would that be ?—Between 2,000 and 2,500. 
We have about 30,000 children on the school books at 
Bolton and we have thirteen officers. 

3098. (Chairman.) Have you supplemented his reports 
in any way by reference to the guardians or relieving 
officers ?—No, We have kept right away from the 
guardians in this matter. 

3097. Or the district. visitors and lady visitors ?—The 
superintendent has occasionally been to see the relieving 
officer and pointed out that certain families needed relief. 


3098. As a result of your investigations ?—As a result 
of our investigations. Two lady members of my Com- 
mittee are also lady guardians, and there is considerable 
harmony between the two bodies in the provision for 
boarding out children. it 

3099. So that indirectly there was a good deal of 
knowledge available from the Poor Law side ?—Yes. 


3100. Were these centres all at the schools ?—Yes, 
except the Central Missic2. 


3101. In schoolrooms and class rooms ?—Yes. 


3102. How were the meals prepared ?—In the base- 
ment in the Council schools, in the cookery kitchens ; and 
in the Voluntary schools in the rooms hitherto used for the 
purpose. They have at St. John’s and St. Thomas’, 
which I have named kitchens of their own. 


3103. They have special rooms provided for the pur- 
pose ?—Not provided for the purpose—but used for tea 
parties and that sort of thing, in connection with the 
Voluntary schools. 

3104. Rooms for providing meals ?—Rooms for pro- 
viding meals—very convenient rooms. 

3105. Even there the meals were served in the ordinary 
schoolrooms ?—Yes. 


3106. Did you find any inconvenience from that ?— 
No. 

3107. Have you in no case used an outside room for 
the purpose ?—No, we have used the school for the pur- 
pose. 

3108. Would your Committee prefer to have rooms 
away from the school, if they could be got ?—I do not think 
they are necessary. 


3109. Were the teachers only employed in the super- 
vision ?—The teachers and the principal teacher. 


3110. No voluntary help came in for the purpose ?—In 
the mission Mr. Popplewell had quite a staff for the pur- 
pose. Inthe Voluntary schools the women who were paid 
by the central organisation for preparing the meals were 
voluntary agents and not in connection with the Educa- 
tion Committee. We have not had the slightest difficulty 
in getting necessary help; in fact we have had ratber 
more help than we have needed all the way through. 


3111. Was it mainly teachers’ help ?—It was mainly 
teachers’ help. 

3112. Were they willing to fall in with your sugges- 
tions ?—Most willing to fall in with our suggestions. 

3113. Did you feel that. it was not work which the 
teachers should be asked to do if it could be avoided ?— 
No; we thought it was work for the teachers; and we 
allowed them to return to school later in the afternoon. 
We gave them a quid pro quo. 

3114. You felt it unfair that they should lose the 
breathing-space between school and school ?—We felt that, 
but we felt also that they were the right agents for doing 
the work. 

3115. You tried a cheap school dinner on payment ? 
—Yes. 

3116. Did you find that successful ?—No ; it was a 
failure. We gave those who wanted to pay for their 
dinners a brown ticket. We only sold twenty-three 
shillings’ worth of tickets during the whole of the season. 

3117. Two bundred and eighty-three in all—£1 3s. 7d. ? 
—Yes. 

3118. To what do you attribute the failure of that pro- 

osal ?—I think that there were several reasons. I do 


not think that the children cared to pay a penny for the 
dinner. The parents did not care for them to have what 
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they called a poverty dinner; and while many of the 
children would have tekén advantage of the provision 
I think that the parents would rather the children went 


Mr. F. 


3144, In what shape do you give the meat ?—In soup. Wi T lesa dds 


They have pea-soup one day, and they have meat soup 


another day, then pea-soup again and ordinary soup. 97 June, 1905 


home to dinner. 


3119. Did the parents feel that it was lowering the 


children’s position to sit down to a meal which other 
children were sitting down to free ?—I rather imagine 
that that was the reason. 


3120. So that probably if you had had a penny dinner 
somewhere élse it might have been largely patronised ? 
—I do not think so. I do not believe in the special 
penny dinner. 


3121. When you say you do not believe in it would you 
kindly tell us what your views are upor it ?—I do not think 
it necessary that we should provide such a dinner. 


3122. You think that if a child can afford a penny 
that child had better be fed at home ?—Yes, I think so. 
I have rether strong views on that question. I think that 
too much is being done. 


3123. You confined yourself to dinners ?—Yes. A 
few breakfasts were given to the children by the teachers 
themselves. 


3124. That was @ private matter with regard to the 
teachers ?—It was a private matter altogether. 


3125. Did your committee decide that the dinner was 
the right thing ?—Yes. We inquired as to the number 
of children without breakfasts, but the number was so 
small that we did not trouble any further. Very very 
few come to school without breakfast. 


3126. How was the inquiry made ?—By the principal 
teacher in the school as with the dinners. 


3127. As to who had come without breakfast ?—Yes. 


3128. What was the return, please ?—I think that it 
was under thirty. 


3129. For the whole of Bolton ?—Yes; and some of 
the cases did not pan out all right when we made in- 
quiries. 

3130. You found the reason was not that they could not 
have it ?—The father and mother were in bed and would 
not get up to get the breakfast. 


3131. You are unaware of any large agency for pro- 
viding oreakfast in Bolton ?—There is rone; it is not 
necessary, ' 


3132. Do you propose to go on with the same organisa- 
tion in the coming year ?—I think so. I do not think 
we shall have any difficulty. The whole arrangement 
for providing children with dinners was set to work 
within a week, 

3133. So that you can provide for it withovt difficulty ? 
—Without any difficulty. 

3134. You ended when ?—Only last week. We stopped 
in March the five additional centres because the numbers 
were so small. We felt that the children had better go 
on to the Qveen Street Mission. 

3135. Were the numbers further reduced after you had 
brought them down to 724 ?—Yes. 

3136. Quite automatically ?—Automatically. As the 
season improved there was less need, and the children 
fell away. 

3137. What number had you on the books of the five 
centres before you discontinued them ?—About 1,000. 

3138. At the end of March it was reduced by 1,100 ?— 
There would not be more than 500, and between 200 and 
300 at Queen Street. They finished last week. 

3139. Queen Street itself is now closed ?—Yes, on 
13th June. 

3140. Has it generally closed just about then ?—Yes, 
just before Whit-week. 

3141. It has been found that the children can then 
obtain the necessary meals without resorting to it ?— 
Year visor! s Pa 

3142. (Miss Lawrence.) What is the character of the 
meals given ?—Soups, and occasionally a bun with 
coffee ; in the main, soup and bread. iin, 

3143, You did not give them solid meat ?—They had 
meat once a week, but they did not have solid meat 
in soup at all. ' 
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3145. They do not have potato pies with meat in them 
‘or anything of the sort ?—No; they have hot-pot 
occasionally, 


3146. Does each child on the list have a meal on four 
days a week ?—Yes. 


3147. Do you never give a child only two meals a 
week ?—We have a system by which the names are 
handed to us of children requiring tickets for the following 
week. The number of tickets is despatched on Monday 
morning ready for Tuesday, no meal being required on 
Monday. The headmaster has a sufficient number for 
the whole week and he distributes the tickets for the day 
If the child needs the meals for four days he can get them 
by applying to the headmaster. 


3148. It does not always follow that he has a meal on 
the four days ?—No, it does not always follow. 


3149. What is the reason for omitting one day ?—Bol- 
ton is on an island; they are rather peculiar people in 
Bolton, and they are generally on the Monday able to 
provide the wherewithal. They have a good week end 
as a rule. 


3150. You think that provision for Monday is not 
necessary ?—It is not necessary, 


3151. On an average, how many a cay do you suppose 
are fed in one centre ?—Betweep 700 and 800 in the 
central institution. In the cougtcil schools it is very much 
smaller. St. Thomas’s, Halliwell is the next big centre. 
There were 404 cases there of children having meals. 
They were able to feed between 400 and 500, 


3152. How long did that take to administer ?—About 
half an hour. 


3153. What happened to the work of the teachers 
who, you said, were allowed to come back late to school 
How was that arranged’ ?—The schools are very well 
staffed in Bolton, and there is always a sufficient staff 
in the schools to provide for the absence of a teach. r. 
The schools are not allowed to suffer by that. 


3154. You say that there is no fixed stipend for the 
caretaker for this work 7—No. 


3155. Have you always found that there has been no 
difficulty in the arrangements ?—We can get quite a 
sufficient number to do it for nothing. As I said just 
now, if it is for the children we can get any amount of 
money and any amount of help without even looking at 
the rates. . 


3156. Was any appeal made on behalf of the local 
authority, or was it made as an independent thing ?— 
On behalf of the mission. It is purely unsectarian and 
undénomiuational. 

* 3157. Did you find any great difference in the number 
of boys and girls who required dinners ?—No, the numbers 
were about equal. 

3158. You have not attempted any plan of using the 
cookery centres for the provision of dinners ?—Yes, in 
the three council schools the kitchen is used for the 
purpose. The meals are cooked in the cookery kitchen. 


3159. But not by the children ?—No. 


3160. They are quite independent of the cookery 
classes ?—They are cooked by the cookery mistress. 


3161. Does she take a cookery class tn the morning ?— 
Yes, and she finishes with the class. During the mornirg 
the Mission brings the necessary meat and articles to be 
made into soup. Those, after being checked, are left at 
the school, and soup is made and served up by the teachers. 

3162. How does the cookery teacher contrive to do that 
if she is occupied with the class teaching ?—She is not 
altogether occupied; the children are doing other work, 
We have used the laundry boiler for making the soup. 
The laundry instruction is not going on at the same time 


3163. The children take no part in the preparation 
of the food ?—No, 

3164. (Dr. Parsons.) Do you know the total number 
of children relieved. I see that the maximum was 1,800 
in any one week. Would that be about the tota' number 
relieved ?—Yes. 
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3165. That is about 6 per cent. of the total number of 
children ?—Yes, there are 30,000 children on the books 
and we provided 130,000 odd meals. 


3166. You have no reason to suppose that that does 
not meet the need ?—I think that it meets the need quite 
fully; and further I have a very definite opinion that 
by voluntary effort all this work can be successfully 
coped with. I have very definite conclusions on that 
matter. 

3167. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You always inquire through 
the attendance officers ?—Always. 

3168. The inquiry through them could only be made 
gradually, I suppose? —It was done within a couple of days. 

3169. Were they able to inquire into the circumstances 
of that large number of children ?—Yes. We took them 
away from their ordinary work and sent them round 
investigating the cases, the names of which had been given 
previously, taking particularly their own districts. 

3170, That mass of information is available for another 
year ?—Yes; we have all the lists. 


3171. A large number of these cases are chronic cases ? 
—Yes. 


3172. When I was with you in Bolton, either you or one 


of the teachers put those down as being about half ?— 


Yes. 


3173. So that would be likely to occur another year ?— 
Yes. 

3174. When the numbers were knocked down from 1,837 
to 724, that reduction was made not on the ground of 
the undeserving nature of the parents, but of their having 
sufficient gans ?—The improved condition of the 
parents. 


3175. It was nothing to do with their being drunken 
or dissolute ?—No. 


3176. That was not taken into consideration ?—No. 


3177. But only whether their circumstances had 
improved, and they were able to feed the children ?— 
Yes. 


3178. There was a case given to me of a boy who had 
been having free dinners all the time. There was a 
large family and the boy had been up for begging several 
times. The earnings of the family seemed rather large ; 
in fact, more than 4s. a head ?—Yes. 


3179. You were unable to detect that at once ?—No 
We have the greatest difficulty in getting accurate figures 
in this matter, because they will not tell us the income 
of the family. 


3180. (Chairman.) Was your scale known among the 
people ?—No. 

3181. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Your attendance officer, 
Mr. Hilton, has been a very long time at the work ?— 
Yes, over thirty years. 


3182. And nine years before as postman ?-—Yes. 


3183. So that he knew everybody in the place pretty 
well ?—Yes. 


3184. I suppose thas without him you would have 
found difficulty ?—We have always had a good system 
in the office of getting to know the children in the town. 
We can easily put our finger on any child in the town. 
We have practically the life history of all the cases that 
have been before the Court, and we keep a proper record, 
so that we can immediately drop our finger upon cases 
requiring information. 


3185. Mr. Hilton has rather exceptional knowledge ? 
—Yes. 


3186. He thought rather strongly on the subject 
of free meals ?—Yes. 


3187. I remember his telling me that they had done 
more harm than good ?—In many cases, 


3188. He mentioned the fact that children attending 
schools closed on account of measles got dinner tickets 
all the same and went to the centre ?—I do not think 
IT had made the enquiry when you were present; but 
unknown to anybody I sent five officers to the centres 
to ask the children who were present having meals, 
to hold up their hands if they had measles in the house. 
I thought that I would find out if the disease was being 
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spread in that way, but in no single instance did I find 
that there was a child attending from a house where there 
was measles. 


3189. That was not the cause of the spread of in- 
fection ?—No. 


3190. It was thought at the time that I was there that 
it was ?—Yes, at the time it was thought so. 


3191. I think you thought that something ought 
to be done to enable you to find out the wages of the 
parents. You found that the employers told you higher 
wages than the parents ?—The employers are very good 
to us. We have sometimes difficulty in getting to krow 
the exact wages. 


3192. Are the wages in the mills constant ?—Yes, 
they are, but in many cases it is piece work, and there 
we have difficulty in ascertaining the exact income. 


3193. Would not the piece work be rather highly 
paid ?—Yes. 

3194. So that those would be rather the better class ? 
—Yes. 

3195. (Miss Lawrence.) You can say that the popu- 
lation is very much engaged in mills ?—Yes. 


3196. You do not think that a midday meal supplied 
outside would be necessary for that sort of case ?—No, 
I do not think so. 


3197. Does a provident parent leave food for the child ? 
—Yes; the neighbours are exceedingly good and they 
help one another in a wonderful way. Neighbour B will 
help neighbour A to provide meals for the children if 
neighbour A is at the mill. 


3198. Are they every day at the mill ?—Yes; they 
must be there every day in the cotton mills. There is 
constant employment. — 


3199. Are not all the neighbours there ?—No. Many 
of the women are employed in the mills in Bolton, but 
a great many are not. Weaving is female employment. 
The people are exceedingly good to each other in that way. 


3200. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You thought that there 
was an exceptional amount of unemployed in Bolton 
when I visited Bolton?—Yes. Dobson and Barlow, 
machinists, employ over 3,000 men. There were not at 
the time of your visit more than 1,000 men being em- 
ployed. Now it is in full swing in many departments. 
They have work quite a long time. There are mary 
large works of that kind in Bolton. 


3201. They are in full swing now ?—They are all in 
full work now. Cotton spinning is very good. 


3202. You do not anticipate necessarily the same 
distress next year? I do not think there will be. 

3203. We visited St. Edmund’s School, and I remember 
that a large number of the children we saw, when we asked 
them questions, said that their fathers were painters and 
slaters, and so on ?—Yes. 


32)4. Those are chronic cases ?—Yes; that is the class 
that suffers most. 


3295. They make quite big money when they are at 
work ?—Yes, but it is not continuous work. There is an 
oif-season. 


3206. It is for those that you want the annual fund ?— 
Yes. 

3207. Do they get £4 a week ?—No. 
will not get more than £2 a week. 


3208. And he does not put much by, presumably ?—I 
do not think he can. He must play for a good many weeks 
in the winter. 


3209. (Chairman.) Would you hand to us a full state- 
ment of your income and your expenditure ?—I will try 
to get it for you. 


3210. Can you tell us at all how many applications for 
meals for children were actually refused ?—I should say 
many hundreds. 


3211. A very substantial number ?—Yes. A great 
many of these boys and girls like to ask for tickets because 
so and so gets tickets, when there is food for them at home 
if they will gohome. It is rather infectious. 
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3212. Was there no strong feeling of independence 
which limited the number ?—A little, but not much. 

3213. Were some so independent that although they 
badly wanted it they would not ask ?—Yes. We had 
cases brought to our notice where parents were poor, but 
declined to let the children have a free meal. They were 
of an independent turn of mind. 

3214. And they did not take advantage of the penny 
meal ?—No. 

3215, At what time of the day would the principal 
meal at Bolton for a working man’s family be ?—From 
12 to 1. 

3216. Would they have a midday meal, or an evening 


meal after work was done ?—A midday meal. They have 
tea about 6. Some of the mills cease at 12, and others at 
half-past 12, and there is an hour for the meal, from 12 to 1 
or half-past. 

3217. Do most of them get home in that interval ?—A 
good many of them do not get home. Some are four 
miles away from their homes. 

3218. A parent working in a mill anywhere near home 
would go home ?—Yes, he would go home. 

3219. Have you anything to add to what you have told 
us ?—No, I do not think I have anything more to say. 

3220. (Chairman.) We are much obliged to you for 
coming here. 





SEVENTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 4th July, 1905. 





PRESENT, 


Mr, H. W. Srmpxinson, C.B. (in the Chair). 


Dr. H. FRANKLIN Parsons, M.D. 
Mr. Cyrit Jackson. 


The Hon. Maupr LAWRENCE. 
Mr. R. WALROND. 
Mr. E. H. PeLHam (Secretary.) 


Miss A. E. Norgets, called ; and Examined. 


3221. (Chairman.) You are the Honorary Secretary 
of the Bristol Children’s Help Society ?—Yes. 


3222. For how long have you held that office ?— 
1 have been the Secretary for about five years, but I 
have been working with the Society for seventeen years. 


3223. For about how long has the Society been in 
existence ?—Twenty-one years. 


3224. We propose to take your precis as the text of 
your evidence and putit on the notes ?—Certainly. 


The following précis was handed in :— 


Bristol Children’s Help Society. 


A. Mzrsops EMpPLoyen. 


(1) The C.H.S. is the only agency doing exactly the 
same work in Bristol. 

{2) (a) Some members of the Education Committee 
and Board of Guardians are members of the Committee 
of the Society and take part in administration. 

(6) The Education Committee allows the free use 
of the Special Schools and provides gas for cook- 
ing dinners for the children of these schools only. 

ite) 1. NOs LL... No. 

(3). (a) The dinners are partly paid for by the parents. 

(b) The Society pays the deficit on the dinners, 
the cooks’ wages and working expenses. 

(c) The breakfasts are free, dinners partially paid 
for. 

\ (4). (a) The Society does not provide for children of 
this class, except these attending the Special Schools. 

(b) These children are provided with free break- 
fasts four mornings a week for about three months 
in the winter, or for a longer pericd should the 

“need be abnormal. 

(c) Children of this class are not generally eligible 
for the free breakfasts, but many are admitted. 
There is a clause in the rul‘s of the Society which 
reads thus: ‘‘ Those whose circumstances are deemed 
specially necessitous by the Local Committee.”’ 

(5). Recommendations can be made by any one who 
knows the need of the child, but are usually made by 
teachers, attendance officers, district visitors and ministers 
of religion. 


(6). The breakfasts are given in mission halls and school- 
rooms connected with churches and chapels rented or 
lent for the meals. The dinners in the special schools, 
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during the past winter there being abnormal distress 4 July, 1905. 


the Education Committee allowed two of the Cookery 
Centres to be used for the cooking and distribution of the 
meals prepared at those centres. 

(7). The centres where the largest number of meals 
are provided are worked most economically. 

(8.) From year to year. 


Sums ExpENDED. 


Stiae. ards 

(1). Total amount in 1904 - . - 406 13 10 
(2). (a) Food material in 1904 - - 262 13 11 
(6) Preparation and distribution = tL y Ono 

(c) Rent and apparatus - - See 

(b) General Expenses - - as, Geta ie 


(3). Dinners 1°46d. Breakfasts :79d. 

(4). (a) Private Subscriptions, £219 11s. 3d. 
(6) Not any. 
(c) Payments by parents, £90 14s. Id. 


(5). At times, but the Society is usually fairly well 
supported. 
C. RELIEF GIVEN. 


(1.) (a) In some cases children get a free breakfast ticket 
and pay $d. foradinner. That is all the Society provides. 
At the Invalid Children’s School milk and biscuits are 
provided; for these parents have to pay 24$d.,per week— 
it is optional, the children are not bound to partake, but 
the majority of those who have to wait until the last 
rounds of the carriages usually have this food between 
dirner and tea, 

(b) Breakfast consists of porridge with milk and sugar, 
bread and treacle. 

Dinners are varied : hot joints, soups, fish, stews, vege- 
tables, milk, or suet puddings, fresh and stewed fruits, 
cheese, salads, cocoa, milk, bread and butter and jam. 

(c) With the dinners there is sufficient variety. Breakfast 
may be improved upon. ~§ There is a small percentage 
of children who cannot take the porridge. The meals 
are usually enjoyed by the children except in cases as 
referred to above. ’ 

(d) Yes, the days the meals are provided the chiidren 
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day. 

IL. Breakfasts four mornings. Dinners five days. 

II. Every day if at school. 

III. The Society does not make any provision for 
Saturdays, Sundays nor holidays. 

IV. Breakfasts about three months in the winter. 
Dinners the entire school year. Yes, except in cases 
of chronic distress, such as widows with large families 
whose relief from the guardians is inadequate, or 
invalid fathers unable to work or provide for their 
families. 

(2). Yes. Tickets are distributed by the head teachers 
of the schools each afternoon before the children. are 
dismissed for the free breakfasts, and sold at $d. each 
for the dinners. 

(3). In 1904, 69,514 fee breakfasts. 29,126 dinners. 
A much larger nnmber during the past winter, 

(4). About 2,000 at the breakfasts, and between 300 
and 400 at the dinners. 

(5). During the winter, but the records are not kept 
after the centres close. 


D. RETARDED AND AFFLICTED CHILDREN. 
(a) Yes, at the special schools. 
(b) Yes, all three classes. 
(c) Yes, by the Education Committee, not by the 
Society. 
(d) Yes, 
Society. 


by the Education Committee, not by the 


3225. I see you say that some members of the Educa- 
tion Committee and Board of Guardians are members 
of the Committee of the Society. I understand that they 
are not official representatives ?—No. 


3226. Does the Committee itself meet frequently ?— 
In the winter what we call the Meals Committee meet on 
the first Thursday in every month. Our work is not 
confined to the feeding of children. We arrange for 
camping out in the summer months, and play-rooms in 
the winter. 


3227. Is much work done by these committees, or is it 
left. to local committees ?—The local committees decide 
what is the need of their own centres, and repcrts to the 
central committee, and has to receive its sanction before 
they can do anything. It has to be all reported to us. 


3228. Is the main work done by the central committee 
or the local committees when they are started ?—By the 
central committee. The work of the local committee is 
principally to revise the lists received from the head 
teachers. 


3229. All questions involving a decision as to an appli- 
cant have to be sanctioned by the central committee ?— 
Yes. 


3230. I notice that your work, as regards meals, divides 
itself into two parts—dinners and breakfasts. I pro- 
pose to take the dinner part first, to clear that out of the 
way, before we proceed to the breakfast. The dinners I 
gather are mainly for special schools ?—Yes, except that 
we have one centre in the city. We used to have the 
halfpenny dinner centres all over the city, but this part of 
the work was rather abused. People who could afford to 
pay more would send their children for the halfpenny 
dinner where they could provide it themselves if they 
chose to do so. 


3231. The one dinner centre which remains is the 
survival of that original system of halfpenny dinne:s ?— 
Yes. 


3232. That is in Bedminster 1—Yes—a large district 
—we have not been able to get the use of a large room 
there for a breakfast centre hitherto. 


3233. You require a smaller room for a dinner centre 
than you do for a breakfast centre ?—Yes, because we had 
a much smaller number of children. During the past 
winter, because of the abnormal distress in Bristol 
the Education Committee allowed us the use of two of 
their cookery centres where we supplied meals during the 
three months in the winter. 


3234. Those were for dinners ?—Yes. 


3230. Were those in other part# of the city than Bed- 
minster ?7—Yes; one was at the east end and one at the 
the south. 
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3236. What sort of numbers were there ?—Very small 
numbers. The cookery centres could only supply fifty- 
seven in one centre and forty-three or forty-five in the 
other. They utilised the food which the children 
cooked in their own cookery class for the children’s 
dinner. 


3237. You found yourselves able to work in the cookery 
instruction with the provision of a small meal ?—Miss 
Sillitoe arranged the dinners to suit the needs of the 
children. 


3238. That is the extent of the dinner work for ordin- 
ary children ?—Yes. 


3239. The largest special schools would be for cripples. ? 
—Yes—the invalid and mentally defective. We have 
two departments in one school. The other is quite a 
small one and is only for mentally defective children. 


3240. Dinners are provided for all those children ?— 
Yes. 


3241. In that case are the dinners paid for ?—Not 
fully. The children in some cases only pay a halfpenny 
and in other cases they pay a penny. We have to rely 
very much on the teachers as to what the children can 
pay, or are supposed to be able to pay. 


3242. Would the children who pay the halfpenny 
receive the same meal as those who pay the penny ?— 
Yes, unquestionably they would get the same. 


3243. Are some given a free dinner ?—No, none are free. 


3244, None at all?—No. We have a small committee 
connect2d with the special schools, of which I am also a 
member, and we havea small fund, and we sometimes 
supply the teachers with small sums of money to pay 
for dinners. The society has to receive a halfpenny 
at least from each child. 


3245, That is in the rules?—Yes. As a separate 
committee we pay the nurse’s salary and supply dressings 
and cod liver oil, and that sort of thing, for the children. 
It is a voluntary committee and has nothing to do with 
the Childrens’ Help Society. Some of the children we 
know are very poor and their parents cannot afford to 
pay a halfpenny, but it is paid from the funds of the 
voluntary committee. It has nothing to do with the 
work of the society. ah 


3246. Do you know of any cases of children in any o 
these schools being unable to pay the halfpenny who have 
been refused a meal ?—No. The teacher has funds at 
her disposal, from the small committee in connection 
with the work of the school, from which to pay for the 
dinners in some cases where it does not come from the 
parents. 


3247. It is provided in some way or another ?—Yes. 


3248. How do you collect the payments from the 
children ?—They pay the teachers every morning; or 
weekly. They pay 5d. or 23d., as they like. 


3249. Is it paid in advance ?—Yes, daily before tke 
child has the dinner except where the nurse, in a few cases, 
collects it on Friday night. i 


3250. Then we come to your breakfasts, which are, 
numerically, the largest part of your work in the way of 
feeding ?—Yes. 

3251. You say, at the beginning of your precis, that 
the Childrens’ Help Society is the only agency doing ex- 
actly the same work in Bristol. We have a return from 
the St. Jude’s Free Breakfast Fund which came into 
existence, I gather, only last winter. 


3252. Did that work with you?—Noe We are an 
undenominational society and the present vicar of St. 
Jude’s is an extremely hi,h churchman, and will not 
accept anything from us because we are an undenomina- 
tional society. He will not have anything to do with 
Non-conformists in any way. At the latter part of the 
year, when his fund was exhausted, he was very glad to 
allow the children to go to our centre. 

3253. So that children other than his own children 
are unable to attend his centre 7—Yes—none but the 
children attendinz St. Jude’s school. 

3254. The money which he raised was not contributed 
to in anyway by your fund ?—No. He will not act with 
our committee at all 
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3255. Did you find cases of overlapping through the 
existence of this fund ?—It was not possible, because the 
‘children could not have more than ore breakfast on each 
morning. 


3256. You found it to be the case that a child could 
not manage two breakfasts ?—Yes, kecaus? the time 
would not permit of it, you see; nor were kreikfast 
tickets giv n at S'. Jude’s School this past winter. 


3257. Your rule requires that all the breakfasts which 
you give should be free ?—Yes. 


3258. I find that the class of children that receive 
them is strictly defined by Rule 5, which I will read :— 
** Necessitous children whose fathers are dead or in hos- 
pital, or have been for some time out of work, or whose 
circumstances are deemed special by the local committee 
alone are eligible.’ Do you admit to the breakfasts, 
without question, any children who come under that 
definition ?—Yes. The names are submitted to the 
local committee and in most cases are known to someone 
or other of the local committee. 


3259. You say that you do not provide for those whose 
parents are unable to make provision for them owing to 
the permanent insufficiency of their earnings’’ ?— 
Not all the year round, but only for the winter. It is 
not the normal distress that we provide for, but the 
abnormal distress in the winter. 


3260. In the case of a child coming under Class 4 (a) 
in our heads of evidence, that child would be sent to 
the guardians. Would you refuse to help ?—No, not 
for the three months that we are working. We admit 
any child. 


3261. There is a little misunderstanding as to your 
answer, I think. You say that the society does not 
provide for children of the class in (a).—You would 
provide for them for three months ?—Yes. 


3262. I misunderstood your meaning then. Any 
children under these classes would be eligible for breakfast 
—Yes. We do not refuse a breakfast to any child who 
comes under the definition in the rules. Of course, it 
must be in attendance at school. 


3263. Would the greater part of the number come 


under the definite description at the beginning of the . 


rule or under the last part which enables you to take 
into consideration special circumstances ?—By far the 
larger number come under the description given in 
Rule 5. By (‘‘special circumstances’’) we really mean 
children whose fathers are in prison, or anything of the 
sort—people whom we know are undesirable fathers— 
drunken fathers, for instance. We do not really cater 
for them, but we often think that it is not fair for the 
children to suffer for the sins of the fathers, and we know 
that we feed many children of drunken parents. 


3264. The lists of children, are first of all, made out 
by whom ?—By the school teachers and submitted to 
the local committee, and they are revised once a fort- 
night. 

3265. They are revised once a fortnight by the local 
committee ?—Yes. 


3266. Are any doubtful cases submitted to the central 
committee ?—No. ‘The local committee has power to 
strike off any name from the lists. I have to attend 
all local committees. If there is any case reported, 
and they have not agreed on the point, they appeal to 
me. My decision is final. 

3267. You are present as representing the central 
committee ?—Yes. 


3268. You take immediate action upon the local 
committee ?—Yes, 

3269. Are these breakfasts given in the schools at 
‘all 2?—No. 

3270. In no case ?—No, not in any case. 


3271. You mention schoolrooms connected with 
churches and chapels. Those are not public elementary 
schools ?—No, not education committee schools with 
the exception of the dinner. 

_. 3272. I am on breakfasts only at the moment. You 
have advisedly determined not to hold them at the 

schools ?—The Education Committee will not grant us 

permission because it makes the rooms dirty. 
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3273. There are obvious objections you think ?— 
Yes. They cannot make arrangements fir the meals. 
There are no arrangements for covking and preparing 
the breakfasts. 


3274. You give us here the statements of expenditure 
for 1904. That seems to be to the 3lst October ?—Yes. 


3275. Can you give us any figures for 1905 ?—Not 
the accounts. Our treasurer has been away and I am 
not able to do so. 


3276. Can you indicate them to us ?—The number 
of meals provided was 133,947. 


3277. Therefore, the expenditure was considerably 
greater ?—Yes, but I am sorry to say that Mr. Edwards 
has been away and I cannot give the exact amounts. I 
can give you about the amounts. 


3278. Were you able to get sufficient income to meet 
the expenditure ?—No, not during the past winter. We 
had a small amount on deposit, and we have drawn 
£100 from our Legacy fund. 


3279. Did you consider it an exceptional year ?— 
Decidedly. 


3280. A year which you hope will not recur ?—We 
hope not. We had to do what we had never done before, 
namely, make arrangements with coffee taverns. We 
could not provide a sufficient number of meals in the 
centres which we had opened. 


3281. 
3282. 
3283. 


3284. The price of your breakfast is extremely low— 
it is under 0°8 of ld. ?—Yes, it is low. " 


3285. You attribute that to the porridge, perhaps ?— 
Yes, I think so. 


3286. Which is both a cheap and nutritious form of 
food in your view ?—The committee think so. 


3287. Do you hold other views ?—Yes. I think it 
is not quite substantial enough. It is easily digested 
and children soon get hungry after it. 


3288. Is it, as a rule, relished by the children ?—Yes, 
when they acquire the taste for it. At first they do not 
like it at all. In some districts they eat it readily at 
first ; in some districts they do not. 


3289. Do you find that it is becoming a frequent form 
of food elsewhere than at your breakfasts ?—No, I do 
not think so. 


3290. Has it made way in the homes ?—In a few 
cases. I visit a good many of the homes in working 
class districts and in some cases they make porridge after 
our breakfasts cease. They find it cheaper, and the 
children having acquired the taste, ask for it. ‘ 


3291. For how long has porridge been used for your 
breakfasts ?—For about ten years. At one time we had 
alternative breakfasts—bread and treacle and cocoa, one 
morning ; and the other morning, porridge. Then we 
thought porridge a cheaper and better food for the child- 
ren. That is why we made the alteration. They prin- 
cipally get bread in their own homes. The Charity 
Organization Society said that we were pauperising the 
children. They questioned whether we were not pauperis- 
ing the parents so we said we would not make the 
breakfasts sufficiently appetising to tempt the children 
from their own homes if they could get a better break- 
fast at home. 


3292. Was there a higher attendance on the morning 
when porridge was not given ?—Yes, decidedly. It was 
not wise to let them know which was to be the porridge 
morning and which was to be the cocoa morning, I 
think that now we have educated them up to liking 
porridge, in most districts. 

3293. On four mornings you give the breakfasts ?— 
Yes. 

3294. Omitting what days ?—Monday, Saturday and 
Sunday. 

3295. You omit Monday because there has been a 
better meal on Sunday, presumably ?—Yes, and also 
because, as we use the schoolrooms belonging to churches 


Was that done by means of coupons ?—Yes. 
At how much ?—A penny each. 


To the coffee tavern ?—Yes. 
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and chapels, it is extremely awkward to get the use of 
the buildings. Porridge has to be party evoked 
overnight. 

3296. There is a double reason for omitting Monday ? 
_Yes. If there is money coming into the home it is 
generally on Saturday. 

3297. On what date did you close last winter ?—The 
3lst March. 

3298. Beginning when ?—We began on the 
December, which is earlier than usual. 

3299. Do you find that the full number of children 
are in attendance when the meals begin ?—Yes. 


3300. Are they still in attendance when the meals 
leave off ?-No. We close when the numbers begin to 
fall off. We gradually close the centres as the numbers 
decrease. 


3301. You find a distinct falling off as the days get 
longer and the weather gets warmer ?—Decidedly. Some- 
times at a centre where we have had 400 we should only 
have 300. When we closed this year we had 257 
attending one centre where we had had over 400 in 
attendance. 


3302. This particular work comes absolutely to an 
end when the breakfasts close ?—Yes. 


3303. Do you feel that any provision should be kept 
up for small numbers during the rest of the year ?—Yes, 
I think that there are a certain number of chronic cases 
that always need help, only we have not the funds, nor 
could we ‘et the voluntary workers all the year round; 
al our helpers are honorary workers. 


3304. In what way do you appeal for funds ?—We 
have a subscription list and our president generally writes 
a letter of appeal to the paper. That isallwe do; except 
that at Christmas we send out some c-llecting cards for 
Christmas contributioas; these are generally sent to 
children. 


12th 


3305. Have you any newspaper fund in Bristol ?—No. 
This year there was a distress fund and the Lord Mayor 
sent us two or three subscriptions. He sent us ten guineas 
at one time and five guineas at another time. 


3306. That was a special distress fund raised for this 
winter ?—Yes. It was special for this winter. 


3307. How is the distribution of the tickets among the 
schocls managed ?—We send the teachers lists which 
they have to fill in. 


3308. Would you send us in a copy of any rules or 
instructions, please ?7—This is the list that we send to the 
teachers of the schools. 


3309. This list would be filled up in the first instance 
at the b-ginning of the session ?—Fortnightly it is 
rev:sed. 


3310. But it would be filled up and sent in to the Com- 
niittee at the beginning ?—Yes, at the beginning. 


3311. On that list you send a corresponding number 
of tickets to the teacher ?—Yes, we do. Each child is 
numbered and the ticket is numbered, and the child gets 
its ticket with its number or name on it. 


3312. The ticket is individual to the child ?—Yes. 
They do not do that inevery school. We are trying to in- 
troduce that system because we think that it will check the 
leakage of tickets. Sometimes a much larger number of 
tickets is given out than the number of children we get in 
attendance at breakfast. A child gets a ticket with its 
right number, and if No. 18, for instance, does not turn 
up, the ticket cannot be retu ned to the teacher. 


3313. Is the ticket only available for one particular 
day ?—Every day in the week. 


3314. The particular ticket is available for only one 
day ?—No. After the breakfasts the tickets are returned 
to the teacher. If a number is absent the teacher can 
enquire why the child, having had the ticket, did not go 
to the breakfast. 


3315. Supposing the teacher does not notice the absence, 
can that same ticket be used on the following morning ?— 
No. ‘Tke day of the week is marked on the ticket. 


3316. Could a ticket tor one Puesday be used on the 
following Tuesday ?— Yes. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


3317. You think that in some cases the tickets are 
obtained and not used ?—Often. 


3318. In other cases do you think that tickets are given 
to one child and used by another 7—They used to be. 
We found that the bigger boys and bigger girls would 
steal them from the younger children and that is why we 
had them numbered, or the name writt<n on them. 


3319. You are taking serious steps to prevent that evil? 
—Yes, we are trying to by giving each child a numbered 
ticket. We have to rely on the teacher to give the right 
number to the right child; of course we very much 
depend on the teachers in the distribution of the tickets. 


3320. Are the teachers present at the breakfasts at 
all ?—Very seldom. 


3321. You do not call upon them to take any part in 
the superintendence ?—No. 


3322. Have you any difficulty in getting voluntary 
assistance for superintending the meals ?—Yes, we have 
considerable difficulty because most of the voluntary 
workers live along way from the city and it is extremely 
awkward for them to get down to the city in time. 


3323. You would find it much easier to get a voluntary 
bani of workers for dinner than for breakfast, in fact? 
—Yes, very much easier. 


3324. About what is the largest number present at 
any centre ?—This year it was just over 400. 


3325. Would those all be served at the same time 7— 
No—in two sittings. 

3326. Do they sit down to have their meals ?—Yes, 
they always have to sit. They sing grace before they 
begin. After the meals they «re dismissed in en orderly 
manner and we prepare for a second sitting. We have 
no rooms large enough to accommodate 400 at a time. 


3327. You make it quite an orderly meal ?—Yes; we 
insist on that. It would be like a bear garden if we 
did not. 


3328. Are these records which you keep with a view 
to next year 7—No, they are not. 


3329. Have you ever found occasion for that ?—No; 
we do with regard to tte camp work. 


3330. They do not show in any way how often a child 
attends or on what particular days?—No, some 
teachers make daily returns but we do not expect them 
to because it makes so much writing for them. 


3331. I gather that there is no special work done for 
what are called retarded children who are not defective 
children ?—No, but they are admitted into the special 
schools at Bristol. 


3332. They would be defective children in that case ?— 
Yes. : 

3333. We are specially asked to have regard to a class 
of children who are not fit subjects for defective schools 
but who are supposed to be backwerd owing to want of 
nutrition. That particular class is not dealt with as a 
whole in Bristol ?—No. 


3334. Not apart from the rest ?—No. 


3335. Is any reference made to any medical officer 
in selecting the children ?—Not for the children’s free 
breakfasts, but with regard to the mentally defective, and 
invalid children. 


3336. On entering the schools 7?—Ycs. 
3337. But not as regards meals 7—No. 


3338. Can you say whether there is any result visible 
from the breakfasts in the health of the children ?—Yes. 
We see that, more especally with regard to the dinners 
ac.ongst the invalid children. 


3339. Those are regular dinners, which go on the 
whole year round ?—Yes. 


3340. Should you say that, at the end of the winter 
feedin+, the children, as a class, who have receiyed break- 
fasts are in better health than they were at the bezinnin; ? 
—No, because one must confess that the children look 
so well and so well fed when they come, except in a few 
caves. The children we send to camp, for instance, look 
so rosy and so bonny that you would not think they 
were underfed children, and yet, from my own personal 
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knowledge of the homes of the children in my own dis- 
trict where I work, I know that they are underfed. 


3341. (Dr. Parsons.) They look better than they 
would if they had not had the breakfasts ?—Yes. In 
some cases the children look very pinched. I have 
worked so much in the city that I know many of the 
homes and the circumstances of the children. 


3342. (Chairman.) Are you convinced personally that the 
work is very valuable work ?—Yes, I should not ¢ive the 
time to it that I do if I was not. I feel that it is really 
necessary. I feelthat it is the most important work 
that [ att-mpt, and devote the greater prt of my time 
to i’. 


3343. Have you any suggestions to make for improve- 
ment in the present organization ?—No, I do not know 
that I have anything. We should be very glad to have 
suggestions made to usif there are any. We donot know 
how we can improve our work, and should welcome any 
erjticism. . 

3344. Except in the direction that you have indicated 
of sceing that the right children get the tickets ?—Yes. 
That is the difficulty, and of course there are many cascs 
where we know that the fathers could provide for them 
if only they would work. 


3345. Have you in any case appealed to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ?—Yes. 


3346. You have reported cases ?—Yes. Our Treasurcr 
and Chairman are both members of the Committee for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and we work in 
conjunction with the society. There have been a good 
many cases, where parents have been cautioned. 


3347. Do you find that that has had effect ?—I think 


it has. I cannot say that we have direct evidence that 
it has. It sometimes frightens careless parents a little 
bit. 


3348. Have prosecutions been undertaken at the insti- 
gation of your members ?—No, not a3 members of the 
Children’s Help Society. We have never gone so far as 
taking that action. 

3349. (Miss Lawrence.) You said that Miss Sillitoe 
did a certain amount of the organization ?—Yes. 

3350. W as that officially or unofficially ?—Unofficially. 
It was just at the time that the Education Committee 
appointed several members of their sommittee to work 
in conjunction with ours to meet the abnormal distress. 
We did not know how to make arrangements to meet it. 
We do not think it worth while to open a centre unless 
we have from seventy to 100 children in attendance. 

3351. All of whom would have a meal ?—Yes. The 
breakfast centres. From the returns from the Education 
Committee it did not appear that there were a sufficient 
number of children to justify our opening a centre in every 
district. Miss Townsend, a member of the Education 
Committee, conferred with Miss Sillitoe and suggested 
that we might utilise one or two of the cookery centres to 
meet the special need in schools w. ere the number of child- 
ren, who needed a meal was small. 

3352. Were meals cooked by the children in cookery 
centres ?—Yes. 

3353. Was that done according to the syllabus which 
they were supposed to be working under ?—Yes ; I think 
it was modified a little, but very little. 

3354. You found that that food was quite suitable ?— 
Yes, I think so. : 

3355. What did it consist of mostly ?—One day they 
had soup, I know. 

3356. Only soup ?—Only soup and bread. Another 
day they had fig or date pudding; another, meat stew. 
I have not brought the list with me. 

3357. On that occasion would they have no meat ?— 
“No meat. 

3358. In every case was there only one dish ?—Only 
one dish. 

3359. Could they have as much as they liked of it ?— 
Yes. 

3360. There was no limit as to helpings ?—No. 

3361. Was the meal served at twelve ?—At twelve 
at one centre, and a quarter past at the other. 
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3362. How many about ?—Fifty-seven at Eastvil’e Miss A. E. 


Schocl and forty-three or forty-five at Windmill Hiil 
School, 


3363. How was it served ? who superintended ?— 
The teachers. 


3364. In each case ?—Yes. 


3365. In the special schools ?—The cookery teachers. 
At Windmill Hill, and at Eastvill> centre. 


3366. It is only in the cookery centres ?—Only in the 
cookery centres. 


3367. Did you find any difficulty about the teachers 
giving up thcir time ?—No; they were p:rfectly willing. 
They volunteered to do so. 

3368. Did the same teachers go back for further cook- 
ery instruction in the afternoon ?—Yes, I think so. 


3369. So that they virtually gave up the whole of the 
mid-day time ?7—No, because the meal would only take 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. 


3370. No longer than that ?—It might possibly have 
taken half an hour, but no more. ‘Then the children 
were dismissed to the playground and the teachers went 
to their own rooms. 


3371. Then there was the clearing up to be done ? — 
Yes—that the cook did. We offered to pay the cooks, 
but in both cases they refused to have payment. hey 
said that they were only too glad to do it for the children. 
wo of the older girls waited each day and helped the 
cook to wash up after. The cooks refused to have extra 
payments at all from the Society and said that they were 
only too glad to give their services on behalf of the 
children. 


3372. In the special schools for invalid children you 
give them rather more for dinner than you have pointed 
out ?—Yes, we do. 


3373. Is there no limit there to the helpings ?—No ; 
they can have as much as they like, in reason, of course. 


3374. Of course what is good for them. What do you 
suppose is the cost of the dinners in the invalid schools ? 
—In one school it is much more expensive than in the 
other. 


3375. Can you account for that ?—I cannot, except 
that Bedminster school has a much smaller number, and 
it is more economical to work with larger numbers. 


3376. What would be the number in the invalid schools? 
—Red Cross Street, about seventy in the invalid school, 
and about eighty in the mentally defective. In the 
other it is twenty-five. 


3377. What is the cost ?—At Bedminster about 2d.; 
and at Red Cross Street barely 13d. per head. 


3378. Do the seventy or eighty all dine at once ?— 
The mentally defective have their dinner upstairs in 
their own department, and the invalid children have it 
in their own departments downstairs in class rooms off 
the Central Hall. 


3379. In those cases voluntary helpers assist ?—Yes. 
Some of the teachers volunteer. The head teacher is 
generally in the dining hall, with the nurse that the 
voluntary committee engage, superintending. We have 
ladies who go down each day. After the dinner is over 
we play with the ch ldren and take ent're charge of them, 
until work is resumed; t°achers only help while dinner is 
being served. ‘hey have an hour and a half, 


3380 Do the parents pay weekly in the case of invalid 
children, or every day ?—Just as they can. They will 
pay the 24d. on Monday morning, or 5d. as the case may 
be. Sometimes the nurse collects it on Friday as she 
goes round. Sometimes the children bring it daily. 


3381. You do not refuse dinner if the money is not 
forthcoming. ?—No. If the parents do not pay for the 
dinner it is paid from the Voluntary Fund. 


3382. Is that after enquiry ?—No. We admit all the 
invalid children to dinner. 


3383. Would you enquire if, after a few days, the 
child continued not to bring any money ?—Yes, decidedly 
we should. We do not let it go on, but we should not 
refuse a child a dinner on the first or second day. 
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3384. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You spoke of local .Com- 
mittees revising the lists fortnightly. What does that 
revision mean ?—We have a list rendered to us giving 
the circumstances under which they are entered on the 
lists. ‘Then the local Committee which consists of min- 
isters, district visitors, Sunday school teachers, attendance 
officers, Poor Law officers, and the Head Teac iers of cach 
department of the schools in the district, revise this list. 
‘A case occurred at the last Committee meeting I was at 
where the father was dead according to the teacher’s 
return. ‘ne school attendance officer was there, who 
said, “ If you will wait a few minutes I will produce that 
man. He is just across at the ‘Crown.?” In such a 
case we should have to decide whether the child’s circum- 
stances were necessitous or whether we were doing wrong 
in feeding the child. In another case there was a man 
whose children were coming most regularly to the break- 
fasts, At the beginning of the year we found that he 
was paying 7s. 61. for a dog license. 


3385. Did you take the children off the list ?—Yes, 
we did in that case. It was very hard to do it, but at 
the same time it had been going on for solong andhe had 
been remonstrated with again and again. Any cases 
of that sort we strike off. 


~" 3386. Are there many cases you have to strike off ?—No, 
we do not as a rule, except in such a flagrant case as that, 
or unless we find a man is in work and then we do not 
do it the first week. If a man has been out of work a 
long time he gets very much behind in rent, and very 
much in debt, and we allow the child to remain until the 
next revision. If the man is still in work the child’s 
name is crossed off. 


3387. How do you find out whether the father is work- 
ing ?—The local committees are supposed to know some- 
thing of the cases. 


3388. Do they visit specially ?—No. 


3389. It is only from general knowledge ?—It is only 
from general knowledge. 


3390. In some cases the teachers even do not know 
much about the circumstanzes ?—In some cases they do 
and in some cases they do not. 


3391, The one who said that the father was dead did 
not know much?—No. Sometimes they implicitly 
believe what the children tell them and do not take any 
trouble at all about it. In other cases they give a good 
deal of time and thought to it. 


3392. When you first get the list do you have to take 
many off ?—No. We revise the first list. If there are 
any known unsuitable cases we do not pass them. Asa 
rule we take the list during the first week or fortnight and 
investigate meanwhile whether the reasons given are 
correct or not. : 


3393. If they are not, at the next revision, when you 
have investigated, you strike off the name of the child ?— 
Yes, and put on other cases that are reported. We are 
always adding to the list, of course, as well as striking off. 


3394, You said that a certain number of parents could 
provide food if they would work. You do not take any 
steps to definitely influence those parents ?—No. We 
have not the power of doing that. 


3395. You feed the children and do you feel that that 
makes the parents less ready to work ?—No, because I 
think that those sort of parents care little whether their: 
children are fed well or not. If they are fed, well and 
good; if not they have to suffer. They are perfectly 
indifferent to their children in some cases. 


3396. In the case of the drunken parent who could 
work but will not, is the community right in paying 
for the child, thus helping the father to get more drink ?— 
We do not think it is right. 


3397. But you feel that you must ?—It is extremely 
hard to make the child suffer but we feel that we ought 
not to encourage these parents and that is why we strike 
off occasionally in avery flagrant case to make an example. 


3398. You said that there were a number of chronic 
cases. What would they be. Are those the children of 
widows ?—Yes, the children of widows, or of invalid men 
only receiving very small money weekly. 


EVIDENCE ; 


-3399. ‘They should be helped, ‘you think; all the year > — 
Yes, all the year. 


3400. What proportion would that be ?—A small 
proportion-as far as they come under my own) personal 
knowledge. 


3401. The bulk of the people are simply poor in_the 
winter ?—Yes, I think so. 


3402. That is due chiefly to want of work ?—Yes, when 
trade is bad, especially when out-door employment stops. 


3403. In the case of dinners for which payment is made, 
I suppose a certain number of the payments are not really 
made by children, but by teachers, or other kind people 
who buy the tickets ?—Yes, that is one reason why we 
discontinued the dinners. We felt that the parents were 
not paying for the dinners, andin other cases they could 
afford to provide food if they would but it was cheaper to 
get a halfpenny dinner for the child than provide it them- 
selves. Inother cases the clergy, or the district visiturs 
would pay the halfpenny for the dinners. I have even 
had policemen on the beat give a child a halfpenny to get 
a dinner. I have known that more than once. In one very 
poor district in Bristol, when I was superintendant of a 
dinner centre, a young policeman would come again and 
again and say: ‘Give this child a dinner please,” and 
would give me the halfpenny, but we did not en- 
courage this practice. We work through the teachers, 
or we are supposed to, and tickets ought to be supplied b 
the Head Teachers only. 


3404. (Dr. Parsons.) Has your experience led you to 
think that the class, which is mentioned in our instruc- 
tions, of children who, though not physically defective, 
are retarded for want of sufficient nourishment, is a 
large one ?—I have had very little to do with that class 
of children ; I know very little about them because I am 
not working in the schools, but I know that we have a 
number of children at Red Cross Street School who are 
not mentally deficient, but who are not able to keep up 
with other children in learning, partly because they are 
physically weak, in many cases on account of neglect and 
want of proper feeding. However, | know very little 
about that class. 


3405. Do you know whether any action has been 
taken under the Local Government Board’s recent order 
with respect to making the parent contribute to the 
feeding of the child in cases where he is able to do so ?— 
Nothing has been done yet. We have met members of 
the Board of Guardians, and of the Education Committee, 
and they want us to do something in this matter. We 
shall have a meeting on the 17th July to discuss what we 
are ready to do. They want us to continue the work on 
a smaller scale all the year round, but I do not know 
whether our Committee are prepared to de that or whether 
we shall be able to. We are willing to if it is workable, 
but I do not know that we shall be able to undertake the 
financial burden. We have had two or thre2 meetings, 
but we have not taken any action yet I know, 


3406. (Mr. Walrond.) I see that, with the exception 
of the milk with the porridge, you do not appear to give 
any liquid for the breakfast ?—No. 


3407. Do you find that they can eat the bread and 
treacle comfortably without ?—Yes, they do, very much 
to my surprise. 


3408. If you had the funds you would prefer to give 
something like cocoa ?—Personally I should. 


3409. Or coffee ?—I should prefer to give them a cup 
of cocoa, decidedly. 


3410. Is the milk fresh milk ?—Yes. 
3411. And very carefully selected ?—Yes. 


3412. Speaking generally, would you prefer breakfast 
to dinner ?—Yes, I think so, because one thing is that it 
is very much harder to go to school and work on an empty 
stomach. In the day they often get help in some way or 
other. I do not exactly know how, but they get pence 
and food given to them. But in the morning they have 
to go to school without anything. 


3413. You think that they are more likely to pick up ~ 
something to eat during the day than they are in the morn- 
ing ?7—Yes, that is our opinion. 
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8414. Some of the witnesses have rather hinted: that 
-especially when the weather gets warm children are too 
lazy to get up in time for their breakfast, and that in 
some cases they go withoutit. _ Is that a reason for the 
falling off ?—We find that in very cold weather ona snowy 
“morning we often get a smaller number of children. 


-3415. Do you attribute the falling off in the number 
when the »weather.gets warmer and the days. gets longer 
partly to the increased amount of work of the parents ?— 

~ Yes, in the majority of cases and, perhaps, the children 
are not so hungry in the warm weather, baie do not feel 
the need of food so much. 


3416. I suppose that the fallicg off in the need of food 
would be less noticeable in the case of dinners than in the 
case of breakfasts; would it not—that a child is more 

likely ‘to be willing to do without his breakfast in the 

warmer weather ?—-No. » I think they fa'l off quite .as 
much in the dinners as in the breakfasts in the warm 
weatber. It is really in the very, very cold weather, that 
we get the smaller number. I bave gone down many a 
‘morning when there has been deep snow on the ground 
thinking to find the poor children waiting there hungry 
‘and cold and have found comparatively a very small 
number. 


3417. (Chairman.) As regards the meal given at the 
cookery centres, what arrangements do you make with 
the Education Committee as to payment ?—We paid 
for the food, but nothing else. 
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of material used. 

3420. Have you known cases in which children in the 
mentally defective schools, owing to the regular feeding, 
have recovered sufficiently to go into the ordinary ele- 
mentary schools ?—yYes. I do not know whether it is 
entirely attributable to the feeding—{f would not say 
that, but they are so much improved in health mentally 
and physically that they are passed into the ordinary 
schools. 


3421. That would apply to the class of children that 
Dr. Parsons was asking you about, who are now received 
in the defective schools ?—Yes, it would I think, and 
it would apply to invalid children. We, notice there a 
very great improvement in the health of. the children. 


3422. But I suppose that in the nature of things they 
are very seldom able. to go into the ordinary pnblic ele- 
mentary school?—Some of them do. Of course. it 
depends on how they are afflicted—not if it is spinal 
complaint or anything of that sort. Some of them have 
¢0 go very much to their disgust. 

3423. Is there anything you would like to add which 
we have omitted to ask you ?—I do not know that there 
is anything. 

3424. (Chairman.) We thank you very much for your 
evidence. 


Mr. Atrrep GopparD eailed in; and Examined. 


~ 3425, (Chairman.) You are the Secretary of the Edu- 
cation Committee of Newcastle-on-Tyne ?—Yes. I was 
clerk of the School Bi-ard from its establishment in 1871. 


3426. You are one of the original officers of school 
boards ?.—Yes, J am. 


3427. You are Honorary Secretary of the School 
Children’s Benevolent Fund which works under the Edu- 
cation Committee ?—Yes. I have held that appointment 
also from the very first. 


3428. For how long has that Benevolent Fund been 
in existence ?—The Benevolent Fund under its present 
name has been in existence since 1884, but we practically 
made a start in 1876 with the Poor Children’s Clothing 
Fund. At that.time it was not entirely in the hands 

of the School Board. Three or four members of the 
School Board joined themselves with about as many 
more ladies and gentlemen of the town and commenced in 
a humble way to suppiy clothing tonecessitous children. 
The money was all raised voluntarily. We got parcels of 
clothing sent to us from all parts of Northumberland and 
Durham. The idea was to clothe necessitous children. 
That was in 1876, and it continued on that line mostly, 
-with sometimes meals supplied, until 1884. Then the 
School Board took the matter entirely in their own hands 
owing to change of residence of some of the ladies and 
gentlemen who had left the town, and so on. They 
thought that the best plan would be for all the members 
of the School Board to act as a private committee and to 
administer the funds raised.° 


3429. Until the appointed day under the Education 
Act of 1902 the benefits of this agency were confined to 
children in the School Board schools ?—Yes, absolutely. 


3430. Since the appointed day they have been ex- 
tended to all the public elementary schools in the borough 
alike ?—Yes. 


3431. You mentioned that there are seveul agencies 
at work in the city ?—Yes. 


3432. We have returns before us from certain of those 
agencies. I will mention them:—The Newcastle and 
Gateshead Children’s Rescue Agency and Holiday As- 
sociation ?—Yes. That is a society that is doing a great 
amount of good in a variety of forms. 


_ 3433. The Walker Relief Committee ; the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne West End Relief Committee. We have a 
separate return for Newcastle-on-Tyne St. Mary’s Roman 
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Catholic Girls’ and Infants’ School ?—Yes. I do not 
know much about that, but I know that they have 
supplied meals. 


3434. You say that in consequence of the existence o 
these other agencies overlapping dces occur ?—I fear that 
it does. I have no striking instance of it. 


3435. You have no antagonistic working on the past 
of any of these associations which I have mentioned ?— 
Not at all. We work very harmoniously, in fact, we 
aided the funds of two—the West End Relief Committee 
and the Poor Children’s Holiday Association and Rescue 
Agency—out of ourown funds. Wesent them £10 and £5. 


3436. Does the Walker Relief Committee undertake al- 
together the work in the Walker.schools ?—Yes. Walker 
has only quite recently come within the borough boundary. 
Newcastle has had its boundaries extended since Novem- 
ber 9th last year. At that time winter had commenced 
and Walker continued to carry on their own fund. 


3437. Have you been able to leave the work in the 
Walker schools entirely in their hands ?—Practically. 
We helped them a little later on in the winter. I may 
say with regard to the Walker Relief Fund that it is 
worthy of note that the great bulk of the money that 
came in was contributed by the workmen in the various 
works in the locality. 

3438. So I see. I see according to their return £262 
was received from collections at works of various sorts ?— 
Yes—and there were subscriptions from private persons. 


3439. Some £94 from private subscriptions ?—Yes. 
The fund there, as you will see, was not restricted io 
children attending school. 

3440. No. I see that there is a good deal of mic- 
cellaneous work, and some of the other agencies do other 
work besides that of feeding children 2—Yea. 


$441. Tbe administration of your School Children’s 
Benevolent Fund is entirely in the hands of the Education 
Committee ?—Entirely. We have besides six representa- 
tives—three head teachers of council schools and three 
head teachers of voluntary schools. 


3442. Six teachers sit on the Committee ?—Yes. 


3443. Do the Committee meet frequently ?—Yes; as 
a rule once a month during the season. 


3444. Aud do they transact serious business at those 
meetings, or is it mostly formal: business ?—There is 
nothing that you can call serious business except the 
passing of accounts. All accounts are submitted to a 
small sub-Committee of the Committee. 


Mr. A. 
Goddard. 
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3445. Where is the main work of the Committee done ? 
Is it really done in your office ?—Yes, it is done in my 
office with the aid of the head teachers. They issue 
orders under our scheme. Now for the first time it is 
practically in the hands of the head teachers. Formerly, 
in School Board times, it was in the hands of the school 
attendance officers. 


3446. I am coming to that presently. Do the Com- 
mittee themselves organise centres, or do they utilise 
other existing agencies ?—They heave utilised other 
agencies during the past season. 


3447. Is the work mainly done by means of coupons 
presented at restaurants and to tradesmen who provide 
food ?—Yes. We have not provided food ourselves this 
season. 


3448. During the last season you had no centre of your 
own ?—No, we had not. 


3449. You mention that during the past season the 
premises of two schools only were required ?—Yes ; 
that was one at Walker and our own day industrial school 
which has been closed for several years. The Newcastle 
Holiday Association and Rescue Agency Society offered 
to supply dinners to children brought to the latter centre. 


3450. The School Children’s Benevolent Fund has 
no centre at all of its own at which it provides meals ?— 
Not now; but for a great many years we used to provide 
the meals at our own schools. 


3451. You dropped that ?—Yes. 


3452. What were the reasons which led you to do so? 
Perhaps you will tell us ?—We sent out this letter to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Head Teachers’ Association 
in April last year: ‘The Education Committee will be 
obliged if the Head Teachers’ Association will confer 
and advise the Committee, at an early date, upon the 
following points :—(a) Whether the present system of 
supplying boots and clothing can be further developed 
or improved, and, if so, by what means, (6) Whether 
it is practicable in the poorer districts to provide meals 
before school hours, and, if so, where and to what exte1t 
this is necessary. (c) Whether 15 is possible for tae 
teachers to supplement the resources of the Benevclent 
Fund by arranging a display of physical exercises in the 
summer, similar to that held in 1900, or by school con- 
certs in the early autumn. Yours faithfully.’ The 
head teachers’ reply on the 2nd June: “ Dear Sir,—After 
receiving your letter of 19th April the Head Teachers’ 
Association considered it at a large meeting recently held, 
and also further considered the matter in a representative 
committee. Their disposition seemed one of anxiety to 
assist the Education Committee in as hearty a manner as 
possible. (1.) Boot Supply. They recommend that, 
where necessary, orders for boots be distributed to the 
needy children by the head teachers’’ (previously it 
had been done through the attendance officers), ‘‘ who will 
call in the advice and assistance of attendance officers if 
necessary. (2). Distribution of Clothing. For many years 
head teachers in better class districts have been in the 
habit of yearly gathering clothing in their schools, and 
sendingit to the head teachers in poorer districts for dis- 
tribution. They recommend that this system be con- 
tinued, and further developed so as to include all schools,” 
that means voluntary schools), “and the association 
offers to undertake to develop and systematise the dis- 
tribution. Supply of Meals before school hours. It is 
agreed that generally it is neither practicable nor necessary 
to provide meals at school for children before school hours, 
also that generally exceptional cases might be met hy the 
distribution of coupons by the relieving officers of the 
district. In tumes of exceptional and general distress 1v \s 
suggested that cooked food (to be consumed at home) be 
supplied from certain centres (to be appointed) to children 
on the production of coupons. That the centres for dis- 
tribution be not located at schools’? (you see that they 
made a point of that) “ to obviate the disagreeable smells 
and the vitiation of the school atmosphere. Supply of 
Funds. The head teachers seem unanimously to be of 
opinion that an onnual collection should be made in all 
schools in the autumn for the Benevolent Funds. They 
presume that the practice hitherto adopted by certain 
teachers of sending part proceeds of their school concerts 
to the Fund will be continued. They consider, however, 
that joint drill displays and joint concerts are detrimental 
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to the regular work of the schools, and do not produce 
results commensurate with the labour and trouble they 
require.”’ ' 


3453. That letter was received by the Committee, and 
was that generally adopted ?—It was generally adopted 
and practically agreed to. 


3454. So that on the basis of that letter has been con- 
ducted the work during the past feeding session ?—Yes. 


3455. Is there much clerical work connected with the 
Benevolent Fund ?—Yes. 


3456. Which is transacted entirely in the Education 
Committee’s office ?—Yes ; a clerk of mine looks after it. 


3457. Has any difficulty ever been found as regards 
the audit of accounts ?—No difficulty whatever. These 
accounts do not come into the Education Committee’s 
accounts at all. It is a private affair. 


3458. Is a separate payment made to the officers who 
do this work in the office ?—No. 


3459. That is what my question pointed to ?—No 
salaries are paid for the work. There have been no 
gratuities. I have copies of some of the forms which we 
use (producing the same). 


3460. Do I understand that under the present system 
all the assistance is given free ?—Yes, and that has been 
given free for years. There was one season when we 
got about £17, I think it was, owing to a change of board. 
A suggestion was made by anew member that the children 
should have an opportunity of contributing something 
towards the cost of the dinners. 


3461. That was exceptional ?—Tiaat was exceptional. 


3462. And done once in a way some years ago ?—In 
one triennial period a good many years ago. 


3463. It was not considered on the whole to be success- 
ful?—No. ‘The parents do practically contribute largely. 
You will see from our balance sheet that the schools 
during last session contributed about £250, that is to 
say, that the head teachers sent to the fund about £250, 
and we got subscriptions from others to the amount 
of about £350 or £360. afte 


3464. Do you suppose that many parents who availed 
themselves of the relief would actually contribute in 
that way. It is rather the better class parents ?—The 
better class. : 


3465. It does not in any way take the place of parents’ 
payments for meals ?—No. It comes from other parents 
no doubt. 


3466. No attempt has been made to start a school 
restaurant or cheap dinner upon payment under your 
auspices ?—No, nothing whatever. 


3467. Have you any opinion about that. Would 
such a thing be likely to answer in Newcastle ?7—No, 
T think not. We have a good many centres at Lockhart’s 
Cocoa Rooms. “aey are not much in the west and 
east wings of the city, but principally in the centre of 
the city. . 

3468, Do many parents who could pay for the children’s 
dinners utilise that means of provision of food for their 
children ?—No, I think not. 


3469, The children fed there are almost entirely the 
children who take coupons from you ?—Yes, I think so. 


3470. You say in your precis that the selection of 
children is now entirely in the hands of the head teachers ? 
_Yes ; the selection is in the teacher’s hands absolutely 
as regards food. 


3471. Was there friction between the teachers and 
the school attendance officers which led to that letter ?— 
T do not know, but I daresay that the head teachers 
thought they should have it in their hands. 


3472. Do they regard it asa valuable piece of patronage? 
_‘Taere was never any serious complaint, but I daresay 
they thought that the work would be more speedily 
done by being in their hands. On the other hand, I 
think that there has not been quite enough investigation 
made prior to the giving of meals, or the distribution of 
boots, and so on. 
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They Mr. A. 


Goddard. 


Council schools that made no demand whatever. 


3473. Do you think that investigation of some kind 
were situated in good neighbourhoods. 


is always made, or is the child’s word taken me ely ?— 
Tne child’s word and the child’s appearance on the particu- 


lar morning. 3495. Those were schools that you would expect not 4 July, 1905. 


to want help ?—Yes. 


3474. And possibly also the criticism of other children 
may have something to do with it ?7—I do not know. 


3475. Do you find great differences in the demands 
made-by teachers on the funds. Do you find that one 
teacher will ask for a great deal of help while another 
will not ?—Yes; there was a disposition to do that. 
We had to be very careful. We knew what money we 
had in. 


3476. You would cut down the requisitions sometimes ? 
—We had occasionally to cut down. If I may mention 
the matter of boots again, some teachers wanted a five 
shilling pair of boots much better made, and so on. If 
we had gone on in that way we shouldsoon have exhausted 
our funds. We had to keep a careful watch to see that 
the orders did not represent more money than we had 
in, or expected we would get in within a reasonable 
time. 

3477. Did you find that the alteration by which the 
school attendance officers were eliminated increased 
the demands upon your funds ?—Yes. It was particu- 
larly shown in the matter of boots. We issued over 
2,900 pairs of boots, including clogs and stockings. 


3478. Last winter ?—Yes. 
3479. As compared with what sort of number in 


previous years ?—A much smaller number. It was more © 


than double last winter, I should think. 


3480. Presumably your committee got to find out that 
the claims from certain schools were much larger in 
number than those from others ?—Yes. I have a return 
here which shows actually the money spent (producing 
the same). 


3481. Will you mention a few cases ?—Taking the 
Council’s Schools, the highest is £39. 


3482. The Victoria Jubilee Council School seems to be 
much the largest ?—Tbat is in a poor working class 
district. 

3483. Is that a very large school ?—It is a very large 
school. It is a school of about 1,800. 


3484. In that case they asked more for food than 
for boots—£16 10s. for food and £13 16s. for boots; in 
another case £22 for boots and only £1 7s. 10d. for food. 
Is that explicable on any prima facte grounds ?—It is 
easier to supply a breakfast or supply a dinner than it 
s to produce half-a-crown for a pair of boots. 


3485. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Is the last case the case 
of a poor school ?—It is in a working class neighbourhood. 


3486. (Chairman.) How do the two schools compare 
in point of size ?—Raby Street is an exceedingly large 
school. In addition to the three permanent depart- 
ments, we have two temporary departments on the same 
site, so that there will be upwards of 2,000 children, say 
2,200 children, on that site. Both schools are very 
large. 


3487. The Victoria Jubilee is also a large school ?— 
Yes, over 1,800. There will be at least 2,000 on their 
books, I should think. 

3488. The largest claim of the voluntary schools comes 
from St. Mary’s Roman Catholic School ?—Yes. 

3489. Is that the school which has its own fund ?— 
wes, 

3490. It is the largest, in spite of that ?—Yes. 


3491. £18 1ls. for boots and £3 12s. for food. Is that 
a very large school ?—Yes; it is a school of three de- 
partments. It is a school of about 1,000 altogether. 


8492. There are large claims from the Clergy Jubilee 
School ?—Yes; that is one of our poorer schools. It 
has been condemned practically by the travelling archi- 
tect. 


3493. Is that a large school in numbers ?—No; there 
would not be more than 50U in average attendance, I 
should think. 


3194. We understand that it is entirely in the hands 
of the teachers at present ?—Yes. There were six 


3496. Did any schools apply which you would have 
expected would not have asked? — One or two. 
Those in good neighbourhoods that got help from us only 
got very little. There are always a few poor children 
even in a better class neigh bourhood attending the schools 


3497. Were there cases in which you were surprised 
at the moderation of the demand ?—Yes—Todd’s Nook ; 
that is a large school. Our schools are nearly all schools 
of 1,000 children at least. 


3498. The voluntary schools I suppose are of all sizes ? 
—The only large school is the Elswick Works School. 
That is an immensely large voluntary school. I believe 
the accommodation stands at about 2,500 on the old 
8 square feet basis. 

3499. There the demand is moderate. 
altogether ?—Most of the parents there 
Armstrong’s works. 


It is only £10 
work in 


3500. In good work, earning good money ?—Yes. 


3501. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Have Armstrong’s any 
food fund and so on at the works ?—No, I do not think 
so. The men still contribute a penny a week. It used 
to go to the support of the elementary school. 


3502. (Chairman.) How is it utilized for the benefit of 
the children ?—For the benefit of the institutions round 
about. It used to go towards the maintenance of this 
huge elementary school and also to maintain the institute. 
They have a splendid library and lecture rooms and. 
rooms for technical classes, and so on, in the evening. 

3503. To return to the selection of children, you say 
here that the child is not punished for the fault of the~ 
parent ?—No. 

3004. And that if a child has a starved and hungry 
look it is supplied by the head teacher with a food coupon 2 
—Yes. We have only had one season’s experience. 

3505. This would point to its being largely a question 
of impression on the part of the teacher 7—Yes. 

3506. Without much 
could not be. 


investigation 7?—Yes; there 

3507. You would not expect the teachers to be familiar 
with the homes ?—No, they are not familiar with the 
homes, or as familiar as attendance officers. 


3508. The attendance officer still takes part in the 
administration of some of the other agencies ?—When-- 
ever his services are asked for. 


3509. Would that refer to some of the agencies that 
have been mentioned. Would they in selecting their 
children pay attention to the attendance officer ?— 
Sometimes they might appeal to the attendance officer- 
of the district. I do not hear much of its being done. 


3510. The West End Relief Committee specially 
mentions, besides the head teachers, members of the- 
committee, relieving officers and others ?—Yes.. 


3511. Tae Walker Relief Committee says “school 
teachers only.” With regard to the Holiday Associa- 
tion’s Report as you call it, I think, for short I have failed 
to find in this volume any reference to this particular 
work. I can find nothing about the 25,000 meals sup- 
plied at Gateshead, and the 16,000 at Newcastle. Are 
they given at a centre ?—Yes, they are given at the 
official abode in Newcastle and Gateshead. They 
have a convalescent home in the country where 
they send delicate children, and so on, for several weeks. 


3512. In what form do the teachers give the relief 
under your committee ?—In the form of coupons. 


3513. The teachers send their demands to you, and 
do you give them money, or tickets ?—We give them 
a pound’s worth of coupons to commence the season with 
in book form. 


3514. They reach them in the form of coupons ?—Yes, 
in book form. They have to give us two or three days 
notice when they need more. 


3515. Are those-coupons available at stated places?— 
No, not at stated places because we could not find cocoa 
rooms spread all over the town such as Lockhart’s. 
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3516. Have you a specimen’of a coupon here ?—Yes. 
(Producing the same). 

3517. “ Newcastle-upon-Tyne Education Committoo 
Benevolent Fund.” ‘Taen there is a date. “‘To Mr. 
Blank.’ Who fills that in? Are these issued in blank ? 
—Yes. 

3518. The school teacher settles where the relief — 
be given ?—Yes. 

3519. Has he a list before him of places which he may 
choose from ?—No. The teachers with the aid of the 
attendance officers of the district: are always prepared 
to name certain respectable tradesmen where the neces- 
sary food can be got, whether it is a glass of milk, or 
a bun, or anything of the sort. 


. 3520, Yow have no list of people who supply food ?— 
No. 


3521. You leave that to the teacher to settle ?— 
Yes. Some go to this rescue agency place. They 
make dinners there for several children. Tne West End 
people supply soup. They have our coupons. 


3522. The coupon contains a blank space for the 
name of the tradesman, and it. goes on ‘‘ Please supply 
Blank ”’—thatwill be filled in with the name of the child ? 
—Yes. 

0523. “ Age ”’—and then a blank ?—Yes. 

3524. Why do you put “‘age”’ in there—to prevent 
the coupon being handed to someone else ?—Yes. 

3525. “ Attending blank school, with food to the 
value of a penny—signed, So-and-so, head teacher.”’ 
Yoen there is a similar coupon on a different coloured 
paper in the same words—‘ with food to the value of 
2d. ?”’—Yes ; they can go to the extent of 2d. 


3526. (Mr. Walrond.) Is there any arrangement with 
the tradesmen as to what they will give for a penny ? 
—No. 

3527. (Chairman.) On the back of the coupon is a 
note to the tradesman that “‘ All coupons must be re- 
turned to the Secretary, Education Offices, Northumber- 
land Road, together with an account for goods supplied, 
not later than the Ist of each month. Tnat isin similar 
words, I suppose, on the back of other coupons ?—Yes. 


3528. These books of 1d. and 2d. coupons are issued 
to the teachers ?—Yes. 


3529. They are free to give these to the children ?— 
Yes, absolutely free. 


3530. The tradesman to whom the coupon is presented 
is absolutely free to give any form of food up to the value 
specified ?—Yes—to give food to the children who ask 
for it. 

3531. Would the tradesman be able to give a packet 
of sweets or cigarettes to the extent of a ld. or 2d. ?— 
No, you would not call that food, would you. 


3532. How would you know that he had not given 
food ?—If he had given cigarettes or sweets we should 
not know, but such a thing is not improbable. 


3533. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) It might be a jam tart, 
might it not ?—It might be. It is not an ideal system 
We only call in the aid of these places where there is no 
proper cocoa room. 


3534. A teacher would fill in the name of an ordinary 
cocoa room ?—Yes, such as Lockhart’s. 


3535. At Lockhart’s the bill of fare would prevent the 
child from abusing the coupon to any great extent ?—Yes. 


3536. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) The child might get a bun ? 
—Yes. This season they commenced, I believe, at 
Lockhart’s, but Lockhart’s wanted us to send the children 
to their centres at about half past eleven so that they 
did not come into contact with their regular customers 
later on at twelve or half-past, but we did not do it. 


3537. (Mr. Walrond.) The school hours did not admit 
of half-past eleven ?—Tney would admit of it, but it 
would involve an alteration of the timetable. 


3538. (Chairman.) I see that Lockhart’s received a 
considerable sum. ‘'Taen there is. a tradesman, Alirec: 
Hindmarsh, £8 ils. 5d., what Business does he do in 
fcod ?—It is a cocoa room. 
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' 3539. Besides many miscellaneous tradcsmen there 
is the Newcastle and Gateshead Poor Children’s aoe 8 
Association. Taat would be the centre ?—Yes. 


3540. No doubt there, as a matter of course, they 
would receive nourishing food ?—Yes, soup and. bread. 


3541. And the Newcastle and Gateshead Fund the 
largest, similarly ?—Yes, the food there would be good 
substantial nourishing soup, with perhaps. four ounces 
of bread—a four ounce bun. 


3542. It would not be possible for you to say ibe 
many breakfasts and how many dinners were une is 
Yes. I can give the number of dinners. 


3543. Would the coupons be marked to show whether 
a child had a breakfast or a dinner. So far as you have 
explained the system at present I do not see how the 
knowledge would reach you. You have given the number 
of coupons which you paid for last winter ter eae were 
dinners practically. 


3544, Could you tell if they were dinners 1=Athe 
accounts would come in simply for meals. They would 
be practically all dinners. 


3545. You think that that is the more usual form of 
use of the coupon ?—Yes; this season at all events it 
has been so. 


3546. The sum spent on boots and clothing is about 
three times what is spent on food by the association i 
Yes. 


shale Do you make an cana appeal for funds 1 2— 
Yes; the chairman generally does. It very much depends 
upon what kind of season it is. 


3548. Do the newspapers help you much ?—Yes. 

3549. They do not run funds of their own ?—No. 

3550. But they back your fund ?—Yes. 

3551, Is there any impression owing to the. close 


. connection of the Benevolent Fund with the Education 


Committee, that the rates pay for this ?—I believe that 
some people think so. I think that possibly it prevents 
some people from giving. 


3552. We have heard of the same thing in Luadon 
and that is why I ask you the question ?—I refer to it 
in the precis. I touch upon it. 


3553. Such an impression is not unknown among 
residents in Newcastle ?—No. 


3554. The figures which you give us here are for passe 
Session of 1904 and 1905 ?—Yes, 64%) | 0” 


3555. Are these made up to May, or sikedihy of the 
sort ?—Yes. 


3556. So that we have the very latest figures before us ? 
—Yes, it represents the clering of the fund for the past 
season. We havea good balance in hand—I think £160. 


3557. Do you happen to know what Lockhart’s give 
for a penny ?—They would give soup and a bun—I do 
not mean a currant bun. 


3058. An appetising form of bread. seas four 
ounce bun. 


3559. You have no special bargain with any of these 
agencies as to what they shall give for the sum ?—No. 
We know that the Rescue Agency and the West End 
Agency give soup with a little variety—sometimes it 
is vegetable soup and something else as you will notice 
in their report. 


3560. On the whole then, you find you can get the 
money that is needed ?—Yes. We have never had an 
adverse balance in the twenty-one years since this fund 
has been entirely in the hands of the education authority. 


3561. You find, no doubt, that in hard weather when 
the need becomes more severe, you get in more subscrip- 
tions ?—Yes: ‘There is a very good lot of people in 
Northumberland and about that district. They are 
charitable, 


3562. A strike has the effect, has it not, of stopping 
the channels of charity ?—Sometimes a little. 


3563. But it may increase the need ?—Yes. People 
have the good sense, I think, even if there is a bit of feel- 
ing between masters and men, to come to the rescue. 


3564. I suppose that these coupons may be used on 
«ny day ?—9On any one day. 
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3565. Would Lockhart’s refuse on.a Saturday or during 
a holiday to honour a penny coupon ?—They would not 


refuse, but we started the fund as an aid to school attend- 


ane, 

#3566. That was the basis of it originally ?—That was 
the basis of it originally—to secure their attendance at 
school. 


3567. (Mr. Walrond.) Is not the coupon dated ?—It is 
dated when it is issued. 


3568. (Chairman.) I suppose that a coupon may be 
presented at any time. You would not refuse to pay the 
penny for it if it came in very late ?—No. If the coupun 
is issued we regard it as a liability. 


_ 3569. Do you find that many of the coupons issued do 
not come back to you ?—No. 


3570, The number generally tallies pretty well with 
the issue ?—Yes. 


3571. You say that any poor hungry child can always 
get a meal by calling at the centre of the Poor Children’s 
Holiday Association ?—Yes. 


3572. Does that mean without coupon ?—Yes—at any 
time of the year. Oneof their points is never to refuse 
an actually destitute child at whatever time of the year 
he may present himself, or at whatever time of the day. 


3573. While relieving the child would any inquiry be 
made afterwards ?—Yes. You will find all that stated 
in the book which you have. Inquiries aremade. There 
are two or three officers and the master and matron. 


3574. They would not let a child come day after day 
without inquiry ?—No. They profess to keep an open 
door day and night, and they do keep an open door. I was 
through tke place a little while ago and I saw their 
methods of work. 


3575. (Mr. Walrond.) They have more than one 
centre ?—They have a centre in Gateshead. 


3576. (Chairman.) The bulk of their work seems to be 
done at Gateshead. I suppose that is much poorer than 
Newcastle ?—Much poorer. 


3577. That is the only agency in Gateshead so far as 
we can ascertain ?—Yes. The School Board used to have 
a distress fund during the winter. 


3578. We have no return from the Education Committee 
of anything ?—No. I do not think that their Education 
Committee has moved in the matter at all. 


» 3579. Do the bead teacners, as a matter of fact, keep a 
register of the children to whom these coupons are given ? 
—Yes, that is one of the instructionsissued by the Educa- 
tion Committee to all head teachers. I think that I have 
a copy of the memoranda that went out to the head teachers 
touching upon all these points. 


3580. If you will kindly hand that in it will be very 
useful ?—Certainly (handing the same to the Committee). 


3581. You clearly say that head teachers are in no 
way tied down to dealing with one firm or one class of 
firm. ‘‘ No doubt, with your knowledge of the district, 
together with that of the school attendance officer, you 
will be able to select suitable places.’ I see that the 
Committee allude at that point to the school attendance 
officer 7—Yes; at least I did. 


3582. By “during school hours’’ you would include 
between 12 and 2. You would regard the school hours 
as from 9 to 4, would you not ?—Yes. The Committee 
make a point of ‘‘ before, during or after school hours.”’ 


3583. ‘‘ During ’’ would include the interval between 
morning and afternoon school ?—I think that it would meet 
the case of a child at 10 o’clock in the morning feeling faint. 


3584. But if a child is authorised to receive food before, 
during or after he would not be prevented from receiving 
it during the break ?—No. 


3585. That is the point. You say particularly here, 
“The selection of children is at the absolute discretion 
of the head teachers who must register all such cases and 
forward a weekly return to the secretary.” Were those 
weekly returns, as a matter of fact, all sent in ?—Yes. 


3586. But I suppose that no action was taken upon 
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3587. (Mr. Cyril Fackson.) What did'the weekly return 
consist of ? Was it a list of the children ?—Yes, it was a 
list of the children (producing the same). 


3588. (Chairman.) You have been kind enough to make 
several suggestions at the end of your precis which, per- 
haps, you may like to say something about. Is there any 
prospect of any alteration being made by the present 
system ?—Of course, you gentlemen wiil know all about 
the order of the Local Government Board with regard to 
underfed children, As the matter stands at present, there 
is a small committee representing the Education Committee 
appointed to confer with a committee of the Board of 
Guardians with reference to what steps should be taken 
during the coming winter. 


3589. But so far no decision has been arrived at?—They 
have not yet really met, but it stands on the minutes that 
they are to meet and they will be meeting shortly. 


3590. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you think that the amount 
of work done covered the ground of necessity during last 
winter ?—I do. 


3591. You think that it did entirely. ?—Yes. 


3592. Why I ask that question is of course because of 
the very large balance that you have over. Did you make 
any special appeal because in the previous years you only 
had £9 ?—We got more money than we expected to get. 
We estimated that we should require £500, and we intim- 
ated that in a letter that went to the Press, and also in a 
letter that went to the teachers. I dare say that that 
caused the teachers to give extra help and to make extra 
efiorts. We got, as I said before, about £250 from the 
head teachers and about £350 from the public. 1 was 
careful to count the number of private subscribers. It 
comes to 151, so that the average subscription was £2 or 
two guineas. 

3593. Have you any knowledge of how many times a 
week a child would be fed ?—1 estimate four times a week 
on an average. 


3594. The question of how many at a time really does 
not apply in these cases, because the children go all over 
the town to be fed ?—Yes. 


3595. There is no sort of regular sitting down meal ?— 
There would be at the Rescue Agency and at the West 
End, and so on. There would be forms and tables.j 


3596. When the children present the coupons are they 
always given food ready to eat, or do you suppose that 
they ever get uncooked food which they take home ?— 
1 have no reason to think that they get uncooked food. 


3597. You do not think that it would be possible for 
them to take food home and that other people should eat 
it ?—No, it would not be possible. 


3598. Why do you think it would not be possible ? 
Have you any returns that would show that ?—1 should 
think that the common-serse of tke trecesmen would 
protect the committee in that respect. It is an order 
for food, not uncooked food. 


3599. No but ‘‘food’’ would cover either, would it 
not ?—I do not know what uncooked food they could get. 
They could scarcely get a penny worth of raw meat could 
they, or a penny worth of uncooked potatoes 


3600. With regard to the special schools they have a 
regular dietary I see, and a very excellent one ?—Yes, it 
is a very excellent one. 


3601. Is that provided by a cook on the premises ?— 
Yes, by the caretaker who acts as cook. ‘here are only 
forty children altogether. 


3602. Are they mentally defective, not physically 
defective ?7—They are nearly all mentally defective. It 
is for physically and nentally defective. 


3603. Do all the iorty stay ?—They do not all stay. 


3604. What proportion stay ?—Three parts of them 
stay. There is a difficulty in getting them to and_from 
the school. They have nurses or an older member of 
the family to take them to school. 


3605. Who provides the 2d. that the dinner costs »— 
The dinner is provided by the head teacher and the 
caretaker. It is not a charge on our Benevolent Fund. 
The children pay the money. 
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3606. The 2d. is paid by the children, or by the 
children’s parents ?—Yes, and by subscriptions got by 
the Chairman of the Committee. 


3607. There is a Committee that manages this ?—Yes, 
a special committee. A lady is the Chairman, Dr. Ethel 
Williams. 

3608. Ifa child does not bring 2d. is any inquiry made 
before it is given a free dinner ?—I do not think so. 
The child would not be allowed to go without dinner. 


3609. An inquiry would be made afterwards ?—Yes. 
Any deficit is met by subscriptions got by the lady chair- 
man. 

3610. I understand that this is quite separate from 
the other fund ?—Yes, quite. They are entirely by 
themselves in a school that we have specially provided 
for them. 


3611. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You estimate that the 
children are fed about four times a week on the average. 
Would that vary in different schools? Would some 
teachers think that two or three times a week was sufii- 
cient ?—I could not say with regard to that. 


3612. I suppose that you have no figures from a return 
of the actual number of meals that each child gets ?— 
No; we could not go into that in detail, We have 
had no extra staff and have had to get along as best 
we could this season. I went into the cal-ulation and 
found that the number of the dinners given represented 
442 aday. Ofcourse that would represent more than 442 
individual children. I estimate that somewhere be- 
tween 600 and 700 wou'd be the number of chiidren. That 
represents about 1} per cent. of the children on the 
books of the council and voluntary schools in Newcastle. 
That is not a high percentage after all. 


3613. No, it is not. With regard to Raby Street, 
for instance, very few children got meals, but many got 
boots ?—Yes. 


3614. Why do you think that tke teachers did nct 
get more meals if they could get the money? Was there 
no need ?—No need, I take it. 


3615. Do you find that teachers vary as to, their im- 
pression as to what children need a meal, because (ne would 
imagine that they would if they only go by the locks of 
the child ?—I cannot say. 


3616. Do the teachers live near the schools or in other 
parts ?—We have no teachers’ residences in our groups 
of schools. 


3617. And the teachers, I suppose, generally live in 


-the better parts ?—Yes. 


3618. They would not have much opportunity of 
seeing the children outside the schools ?—No. Some 
of the teachers live at a vely consicerabe distance 
from the schools. There is a good service of trains 


and trams. 


3619. You said that there was not quite enough in- 
vestigation you thought ?—Yes. I would suggest for 


-the coming winter a proper and very close investigation 


-way or other. 


before the meals are started. It cculd be done in some 
I dare say that our attendance officers 
would be the best men to doit. The teachers should be 
asked to furnish a list, and that list should be split up 
amongst the attendance officers. 


3620. You would let them visit ?—I would let them 
visit, allowing them about a fortnight. 


3621. Then you would get a much clcscr knowledge 
of the children’s circumstances ?—Yes. 


3622. Teachers cannot be expected to have that know- 
ledge ?—No. Under our old system we were more certain 
of the children who required food than we are under the 
system just commenced. 

3623. (Miss Lawrence.) You started with a list at the 
beginning of the winter. Would you have that going on ? 
—Yes. 

3624. You would have a supplementary list ?—Yes. 

3625. (Mr. Curil Jackson.) It could be added to ?— 
Yes. 

3626. Then you would get the attendance officer to 
visit those cases ?—Yes, we Would get the attendance 
officer to visit those cases, or district visitors, or 
somebody else. 
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3627. The philanthropic and other people you mention 
here ?—Yes. 


3628. Are there any other funds than those which you 
have mentioned ?—St. Mary’s always had a fund of their 
own and always managed to feed their children prior 
to our starting. 


3629. Are there any others ?—The vicar of Newcastle 
used to appeal. When ovr chairman appealed on behalf 
of the School Board children the vicar of Newcastle 
appealed on behalf of the voluntary schools. 


3630. Do they keep up their soup kitchers now ?—I 
have not heard of it. 


3631. Do you think that your coupons are saleable ? 
—No, I do not think so. We give the names and 
address, and age, and the school. 


3632. In a cocoa room they would not investigate 
whether the child bore the same name as the coupon ?— 
No, but they could see whether it was nine or ten, and 
not nineteen or twenty. 


3633. There is a certain amount of clerical Jabour 
involved every day on the part of the teacher who fills in 
the name and age ?—Yes and there isa good deal involved 
at the office, I can tell you. The organisation of the 
rescue agency is very good indeed. It is an ideal sort 
of organisation, I think They have on their Committee 
men in the district from the Duke of Northumberland 
downwards. They have Members of Parliament ard 
others. Earl Grey is identified with the work, and they 
get money from the better class people.. 


3634. (Dr. Parsons.) Under what circumstances are 
the 1d. and 2d. coupons given ?—I should think that it 
would very much depend on the age of the child. A 
child of fourteen would require something more sub- 
stantial than a child of ten. 


3635. The 2d. is not for two meals ?—No ; it represents 
a single meal. 


3636. You have no arrangement to secure that the 
person to whcm the coupon is given is the one who actually 
gets the meal ?—No, but there has been no case reported 
to me by anybody of its not being so. 


3637. We have been told of bigger children taking 
away tickets from the little ones, not in Newcastle, but 
elsewhere. ‘Have you heard of anything of the sort ?— 
No, I have not heard of that. 


3368. With regard to a child presenting a coupon at 
the eating house, is he served just the same as an ordinary 
customer who presents a penny. Does he get nothing 
more than an ordinary customer. Are special terms 
made ?—I am quite certain that he would get as much 
as he needed for a penny. 


3639. No special arrangement is made with the eating- 
houses as to what they will supply ?—No. You see 
we had very little time when we came to these resolutions 
the thing had to be got into operation when the bad 
weather came on. No doubt we shall protect ourselves 
with regard to that in the coming winter. 


3640. The coupons are, as it were, paper money 
that can be spent at these eating houses, just in the 
same way as a copper penny can ?—Yes. 


3641. (Mr. Walrond.) I see in the letter of the 2nd 
June, 1904, that the Head Teachers’ Association, after 
saying that they do not consider meals before school 
hours are necessary, recommend as follows: “ In times 
of exceptional and general distress it is suggested that 
cooked food (to be consumed at home) be supplied from 
certain centres (to be appointed) to children on the 
production of coupons.” I understand from your evi- 
dence that that plan is not adopted, of the food being 
consumed at home ?—No. 


3642. The child goes to a refreshment room and eats 
the food there ?—Yes. 

3643. Would you advocate the child getting food and 
taking it home ?—No, it would be very awkward. 


3644. It would be very unsatisfactory, would it not ? 
—It would be very unsatisfactory, especially if the food 
took the form of soup and bread. 

3645. If he took it home someone else might get hold 
of it ?—The soup would be very cold before it got to 
some of the homes. 
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3646. You have disregarded that recommendation of 
the teachers ?—Yes. 


3647. I understand that you would like to see the 
establishment of these centres, where food can be pro- 
vided, universally over Newcastle, if possible ?—Yes. 
I do not think that we shall have any difficulty in getting 
suitable centres. Probably they will be offered rent 
free, or if we have to pay a rent, it will be a small rent. 
There are a lot of mission rooms, parish halls, and places 
of that description that may be got in Newcastle. 


3648. Would you like to see the system of coupons 
which are presented to individual tradesmen given up ? 
Yes. It would be better for the children and more 
satisfactory to the Committee. 


3649. You would have more guarantee that the food 
was of proper quality ?—Yes. 


3650. Your idea would be that all these agencies 
should combine, except perhaps your Benevolent Fund, 
to provide the meals, and that then your Benevolent Fund 
should issue the coupons for the centres ?—I would prefer 
that the Education Committee was not the organiser. 
My idea is to have one big general representative Com- 
mittee for the whole of Newcastle, and that they should 
do their work through district sub-committees scattered 
all over the town—it may be ten or a dozen. 


3651. Would that body both provide the meals and 
select the children who should take advantage of them ? 
—tThe District Sub-Committees should certainly nominate 
the children to be relieved. 


3652. Has this been considered apart from the question 
of the Local Government Board Order ?—No, it has not 
been considered. Itis only myidea. Up to the present 

t has not been mentioned to anybody. 


3653. Have you ever considered the question of receiv- 


think that that would be satisfactory 7—As I say, we 


once got in £17 many years ago during a triennial period + July, 1905. 


of the school board. We had a new member and he 
thought that an attempt should be made to get something 
from the children, but that was the only attempt. 


3654. Youdonot think that an attemptin that direction 
would be successful now ?—No. 


3655. In the cases that are relieved the poverty is so 
great ?—Yes. 


3656. (Chairman.) What function would you give to 
the Local Education Authority supposing this idea of the 
large centralized committee were carried out. Would 
it exercise benevolent supervision ?—Yes. 


3657. You would give them the use of gas and coal and 
premises and extra rooms, and so on ?—Yes, in case they 
wanted rooms. 


3658. And you would endorse the work by sending 
representatives to sit on the committee ?—Yes. I take 
it that there would be representatives from the Education 
Committee, and representatives from the council and 
boards of guardians. It should consist of some of the 
best known and wealthy men about the district. I 
think that a general committee like that would command 
greater sympathy and confidence than a committee of 
the council or a committee of the board of guardians 
who make rates and spend the ratepayers’ money. I have 
papers here with reference to medical inspector. 


3659. If you will hand them in they will be useful. We 
are indebted to you for your evidence. 


(The Papers were handed to the Committee.) 


Mr. A. 
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discussed them at full length in the office, and that was the 4). p prajp 
first occasion when I brought myself fully into contact =“ __ , 
with the organizations. 


3665. At what date was that. 


3660. (Chairman.) You are Executive Officer of the 
London County Council ?—Yes. 


3661. Your duties are confined to education ?—Yes. 
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3662. For how long have you held the post ?—For 
fifty-one weeks. 


3663. Would you tell us shortly what your previous 
educational experience had been ?—I have been a pupil 
teacher (Garlieston Public School). I have been 
assistant at a secondary school for twelve years, for four 
of which I was second master (Aske’s Hatcham School, 
New Cross). I have been head master of a secondary 
school, and I have been head master of a technical school 
(Cheltenham School of Science and Technical School). 
I was an inspector under the Science and Art Department. 
I was transferred with the Science and Art work to the 
Scotch Education Department, and I was in Scotland as 
inspector altogether for six and a half years. I went to 
Ireland as Chief Inspector under the new Department of 
Agricultural and Technical Instruction and within a year 
I became Assistant Secretary of that Department. Alto- 
gether I was four years in Ireland. and I have now had 
one year’s further experience in London. I have had 
some experience of education beyond the limits of the 
British Isles, having visited America as a Moseley Com- 
missioner, and having visited France and Germany for 
the purposes of the Department of Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction. 


3664. Have you any immediate personal connection 
with any organization for providing meals in schools ?— 
I ought to say that the question was referred to me by 
one of our committees of making some general inquiries 
with special reference to some of the proposals of the 
Joint Committee on Underfed Children. I asked the 
councils’ district inspectors, to name to me teachers who 
in their districts took, as they thought, the greatest 
interests in this subject of underfed children. I asked 
these teachers to meet together in their several districts 
and discuss certain questions which I proposed to them 
and to send me a memorandum from each of these, 
and to send up some one with the memorandum, 
possibly the chairman, to explain or defend the memo- 
randa. I met the chairmen with the memoranda, 
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Was it May of this 
year ?—Four or five months ago. 


3666. Are you empowered by the London County 
Council to express their views on the matter of our re- 
ference ?—No. [ ought to say that, although the County 
Council have named me as their Executive Officer to 
come and help you here as far as I can, I am not here to 
represent the views of the County Council. What I say 
here to-day is said, so to say, entirely by myself and 
on my own responsibility. 

3667. No doubt you are familiar with the Report made 
in May of this year, by the Joint Committee on Underfed 
Children to the London County Council ?—Yes. 


3668. Will you turn to pages 7 and 8 of that Report 
and tell us what, if any, action is being taken to meet the 
defects there pointed out, and to carry out the sug- 
gestions for improvement which are there made ?— 
*“The defects which have been found to exist in the 
system established by the school board, and watched over 
by the Joint Committee are as follows:—(1) The duty 
of the managers in respect of visiting the homes of the 
children and procuring information regarding their 
home conditions has been in the majority of cases im- 
perfectly fulfilled.”’ 

3669. It would be convenient if you would go through 
those seriatim and tell us whether anything is being 
done to carry out the recommendations that are made 
to remedy those defects. You will find that there is 
a list of defects given in the paragraph, and below follow 
a series of recommendations to meet, in detail, each of 
those defects ?—I do not think that anything has yet 
been done to carry those out. 

3670. Has the Report been received by the County 
Council ?—The Report has been, to the best of my 
recollection, before the Education Committee. I think 
it has also been before the Council, but I cannot at this 
moment answer definitely. 

3671. You cannot tell us whether any action will be 
taken upon that Report ?—I cannot say. 


Q 
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3672. Have you personally any remarks to make 
upon the defects whch are pointed out and the recom- 
mendations which are made by that Committee ?— 
I do not know whether you would allow me to say that 
L had nothing to do with the drawing up of this Report, 


3673. We quite understand that. We have had the 
Report explained to us by Sir Charles Elliott. We there- 
fore think it quite unnecessary to ask you to give us an 
account of the existing organisations in London. That 
has been already very fully before us through Sir Charles 
Elliott?s evidence, and the evidence of other responsible 
persons connected with the leading organizations. Per- 
haps I may call particular attention to the last of the 
defects :—‘‘ Meals shoull be continued, where found 
necessary, throughout the year,’’—and to the suggestion 
that the cookery centres might be utilised as places 
where small bodies of from twenty-five to thirty children 
can generally be supplied with a dinner made up from 
the food which has been cooked in the course of the 
day’s instruction. ‘ne suggestion is that to meet the 
needs existing after the full season is over, those cookery 
centres might be found very useful. Have you con- 
sidered the matter personally ?—Yes. I have personally 
given a good deal of consideration to this from two points 
of view ; first from the point of view of domestic economy 
and secondly from the point of view of what are generally 
called underfed children. With regard to domestic eco- 
nomy I ought to say that I am very much dissatisfied, 
and I am speaking generally and not with regard to 
any particular part of the British Isles, with what I 
regard as the prevailng system of domestic economy 
teaching, I think that the objects of that teaching 
are not what they ought on the whole to be. Domestic 
economy as at present taught is, on the wiole, cookery 
taught by itself, laundry taught by itself, and housewifery 
taught by itself. The teachers themselves, as a rule, 
have frequently no communication with each other, the 
cookery teacher probably not knowing the teacher of 
laundry and the teacher of laundry probably not 
knowing either the teacher of cookery or the teacher of 
housewifery. At all events they do not, come into direct 
communication with each other. The instructress’ 
have qualifications each in a particular line; the full 
qualification in three or more subjects is not very 
common. Instead of securiny what I regard as the main 
object of domestic economy teaching, the management 
of a home, as the subject of instruction, you find the 
work split up and divided between this person and 
that person and the other person. I want to have, 
the home as the basis of domestic economy teaching. 
That is the central fact. Tne management of the home 
is governed by the purse, and I want to have the cost 
of things throughout governing the teaching of domestic 
economy. I want, in the teaching of domestic economy, 
to have in mind the weekly wage, say of an artizan— 
if it is 30s.; and the question of what proportion 
should be spent on reat, on fuel and light, on food, 
pocket money, travelling expenses, insurance and benefit 
societies, on clothing, on cleaning materials, and what 
should be set aside as as areserve fund, andsoon; and 
how most economically spent. Spending oa food is only 
one of the means of expending properly or of properly 
saying, though no doubt the most importart. I do not 
know whether that gives you, in a word, what is in my 
mind, I want to change, so to say, the objects of 
domestic economy from what they are now, rather 
spread out and vague and undefined, so that they may 
have this single object of the management of a home 
as the sole aim of teaching domestic economy. 


3674. In giving effect to this proposal do you see your 
way to utilising the cookery instruction in the direction 
of giving assistance in the provision of meals ?—I spoke 
of two points of view. I have given you the first one. 
Secondly it seems to me that the order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, with the accompanying circulars, while 
not altogether satisfactory, indicates sources of support 
in solving some of the difficulties; and I look upon the 
order as an opportunity for me to explain my domestic 
economy ideas. We have three sets of children, we 
mightsay, to think of. First, those children whose parents 
can pay for the meals; secondly, those children whose 
parents, for some reason or another, say through temporary 
disability, cannot pay for their meals; those meals I 
think should be paid for by charity or through some 
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voluntary organisation or association ; thirdly there are 
those children whose parents cannot, from permanent 
disability, pay for their meals: I think that those meals 
ought to be paid for by the guardians. I would propose 
that our schools should provide, through the domestic 
economy centres, such meals as the children want from 
day to day, and I would utilise the teaching of domestic 
economy io teach the children what class of meals 
the children ought to have, and, I would utilise 
the meals, when cooked, for the children in the school. 
So far as provision of a mid-day meal, my ideas are not — 
new, I am only b:inziny from the secondary schools 
the ideas that at present prevail in these in:tilutious, 
In the secondary schools you. have meals provided. I 
should say that there are very few secondary schools in 
London where there is not some form of meal provided. 


3675. Is not the main reason for that that the children, 
being drawn from a much larger area than in the primary 
schools are unable to get to their homes ?—There is a great 
deal in that. Yes. I should think that probably that 
is largely true. Meals are provided in the secondary 
schools for one-fifth or one-sixth of the children 
on the whole, and I think you would overcome a great 
many of the difficulites if you provided meals at elemen- 
tary schools in a similar way. The great difficulty is 
figures, I mean the number of meals to be provided. 
I propose an experiment. I am only proposing an 
experiment to the extent of fifty meals per school, 
but that would not meet the need. Fifty meals on the 
average multiplied by the number of centres would not 
meet the difficulty. I want, however, to have an exper- 
iment to find out whether the meals would be popular. 
Having shown the popularity, it could next be considered 
how best such provision could be developed. 


3676. In saying that, have you in mind a meal for 
which children would pay ?—I have in mind a meal 
costing 14d. to 2d., for which some children would buy a 
ticket, having had the money from their parents. Others . 
would pay a ticket received from some voluntary organisa- 
tion, and others would pay a ticket which they had 
received through the guardians. 


3677. Do you anticipate any difficulty in getting the 
children to sit down together when you have some who 
have themselves paid and some who have been paid for 
by others ?—I do not think that there need be much 
difficulty, but, of course, the children who pay the money 
themselves would know who peid. The others need not 
actually produce their own tickets. This; difficulty could, 
I think, be overcome by careful management of details. 

3678. You do not anticipate that that would be a 
fatal objection to the scheme ?—I do not think so. It 
did not occur to me as a fatal objection. 


3679. Have you anything to guide you in deciding 
whether it is likely that a paid for meal would be popular, 
and that there would be a demand for it ?—Yes. In the 
first place, before coming to my own conclusions, I con- 
sulted a good many head teachers through one of our 
Domestic Economy Superintendents and through one of 
my principal assistants. The head teachers were in 
favour. They thought that the meals would ‘be paid 
for. Further, very satisfactory mid-day meals are paid 
for at 2d. per meal in Defective Schools. / 


3680. We have had a very good account of the 
system from Mrs. Wilton Phipps, and it occurred to us 
that that was distinct:y an indication that there would 
be no difficulty in getting payment from parents for 
children in an ordinary school ?—I do not think it would 
be difficult. I was told that there were plenty of people 
who would be glad and willing that the meals should be 
provided. UW 


3681. There is not, to your knowledge, at this moment 
any meal of that kind given in connection with an ordinary 
public elementary school ?—It is done in two schools. 


3682. Have you had any complaints from teachers of 
difficulties caused by the use of school rooms and class 
ro-ms formeals under the present system ?—On the 
contrary Ihave found the teachers, on a whole, very 
willing to assist. ; : 


- 3683. Or any complaints as)to their being expected to 
superintend ?—I have not had any complaints brought — 
to my notice. I found one school where the teachers 
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were not willing to take up this idea of arranging for mid- 
_day meals. This the only case of unwillingness to assist 
that has come directly under my notice. 


3684. That was one school out of what number ?—I 
should say one out of probably twelve which I had 
examined for this purpose to find out whether ob‘ections 
were likely to arise. I felt that it was of no use trying an 
experiment unless I had the co-operation of the teachers. 


3685. Have you-heard anything from the teachers as 
to their dislike, or otherwise, of taking the responsibility 
of selecting children now for free meals ?—As regards that, 
this is a question which I submitted to the Central Con- 
ference, which I referred toa little while ago: ‘‘ Whether 
you think that the head teachers alone can select, at 
all events, in the first instance, children on the ground 
of physical deterioration, or how far you think that 
teachers want the assistance of medical officers or of 
nurses for this purpose; or whether you consider that 
it would be more advisable to place this work entirely 
under medical supervision.’’ That question I submitted 
to the teachers. After that question was discussed with 
the eight teachers I had before me I asked them to vote 
on the question, because I wanted to see how far we were 
allin agreement. They agreed that they were all able 
‘to pcek out cases of underfed children. Then I asked 
how many of them were in favour of medical help in 
special cases. Five out of eight voted forit. Remember 
that these teachers represented local committees. Then 
T asked, ‘‘ What would be the best steps to take to as- 
certain the number of children in each department suffer- 
ing from malnutrition.’’ The general agreement was, 
that the teachers could pick out the average case, but 
that in the difficult cases they wanted medical help. That 
was the view of those who came before me. 


3686. So far you have regard merely to the child and 
not to the circumstances of the parent where help is 
wanted ?—I have only spoken of that but our teachers 
are in communication with our attendance officers, and 
they often get information from our attendance officers 
which is very valuable in that respect. 


3687. Will you sum up the results of your conferences 
with the teachers under a few short headings 7—These 
are tle conclusions of the conferences I had with the 
teachers—that existing local committees do not 
sufficiently visit the homes of proposed cases of relief by 
means of existing agencies; that head _ teachers 
require help in seleeting cases of underfeeding or bad 
feeding; that pressure on parents was required 
in order to make them fulfil their obligations to children 
in respect of providing food, the law to be strengthened 
ifneed be; that bad feeding was almostas serious a 
problem as under-feeding. 


3688. The proposals you have mentioned with regard 
to giving meals in connection with cookery centres 
have not yet been carried out, I understand 7—No., 


3689. They have not actually keen put into force ?— 
No. 

3690. There are cases, I understand, in London in 
which meals are provided in connection with cookery 
centres through the local managers ?7—Yes. 


3691. Have you personal knowledge of those cases ? 


—I know that dinners are provided occasionally for 


teachers, and sometimes for children. I do not think it is 
done to a very large extent and I am not personally 
familiar with it. . 


3692. Sir Charles Elliott mentioned one case in which 
he was himself a manager of a school in which it was done ? 
—I know it is done. 


3693. (Miss Lawrence.) With reference to the question 
of cookery centres at schools you would only suggest that 
the cookery centre should supply the school to which it 
was attached, or would you suggest that it should send 
out meals ?—In the first place, I cannot say off-hand that 
all our cookery centres are at schools in which there are 
halls. We want a room in which to provide the meal, and 
so it might be necessary, from that point of view, to send 
the meals across to another school. Then we certainly 
have not cookery centres at every school so that, for a 
time at all events, if my proposal: were extended we 
should have to use a centre for one or two schools. I 
do not think that there is any need to consider this at 
present because the numbers (in the experimental stage 
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at all events) of dinners that we should provide would J/r, R, Blair, 


hardly do more than satisfy a single school, if that. 


3694. It seemed to me that the usefulness might be $ By . 1806. 


slightly hampered by the fact that in some districts you 
have a cookery centre where perhaps meals are not 
required—a cookery centre attached to a well-to-do 
school ?—I do not fear the well-to-do character of some 
of the schools. I think it is in those that the meals 
would be popular. } 
3695. That is with regard to paying meals ?—Yes, 
for the children whose parents would themselves pay. 
3696. Have you any opinion as to the value of the 


educational effect with regard to children going home 


to dinner or not. Some have a very strong opinion upon 
that point. Granted that the parents can provide the 
meal at home they consider that the fact of having a 
family meal together at home is distinctly beneficial, 
father than that the child should dine out ?—I have 
some experience of the homes of the poor and I do not 
believe in the family meal—I mean I believe it is the 
right thing but the idea that you and I have in mind 
does not exist. They do not have meals in that way. 


3697. Even with parents who can afford to pay ?— 
IT am thinking now mainly of what we might call the 
working population. I think it is a rare thing to have 
them all sitting down together to meals in the sense in 
which you are thinking. 


3698. Therefore you do not attribute much importance 
to that idea ?—No. I think there is a gocd deal to ke 
gained by pupils and teachers all sitting down to a meal 
in school; the manners of the table may te taught in 
that way. There is a great deal to gain by all sitting 
down at school round a well-laid table. 


3699. Would you ke satisfied with the opinion of the 
teachers in their selection for free meals ?—I must rely 
on the evidence of the teachers themselves, and they 
do not feel disposed to take the responsibility in the 
difficult cases. 


3700. But in the ordinary case, would you accept. 
their opinion ?—Yes. 

3701. You do not think that there would te any 
danger of their not taking the circumstances into con- 
sideration, but only the child’s condition. It is a big 
question ?—It is a big question. The teachers are not 
appointed to investigate the circumstances of the parents : 
they have their ordinary and first business of teaching to- 
carry on. 


3702. Yes, and that is why I asked whether you would 
be satisfied with their opinion ?—They know, from the 
attendance officers, a good deal of the circumstances 
of the children, but after all it is not their main business, 

3703. Do you think that more help, not of a medical 
character, would be valuable merely from the point of 
view of investigations, or not ?—I am not prepared to 
say that they want more help except in difficult cases. I 
think that, on the whole, it will work out very well. 

3704. In the case of a child whose parents deliberately 
spend their money otherwise than in giving food to their 
children the teacher would probably select that child, 
would he not ?—You mean, where a teacher has before him 
a child who is underfed and before enquiring into the cir- 
cumstances he is met with the difficulty of the child going 
without a meal. 


3705. Yes ?—And he says, ‘“‘ I must feed that child.’? 


3706. Yes ?—I am afraid that sympathetic teachers 
would do that. 

3707. You can hardly expect them to carry on investi« 
gations afterwards, because they have their own work to 
do, as you say ?—They have their own work to do, but 
1 think they would not continue the feeding of the child 
without in some way ascertaining the circumstances. 


3708. You think that they can be relied on not to con- 
tinue it ?—Yes. I think that they might give meals at 
first without investigation, but I think they would not 
continue to give them without investigation. 

3709. With regard to the children cooking the dinners 
at the schools, do you anticipate any difficulty on the 
part of the parents of the children who are in the cookery 
centres. Do you think that they would raise any ob- 
jection ?—No objection has come to my mind. I do 
not know what difficulties you are thinking of. 
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3710. We have heard that some parents are capable 
of saying, ““I am not going to have my child learning 
cookery to provide dinners for other people’s children.’* 
Would that be a general objection or not ?—I think not. 
On the contrary I expect the mothers would soon learn 
to appreciate the practical nature of the instruction. 


8711. You think that that would be the tendency 
more than the other ?—Yes, I think it would. 


8712. Do you think you could sufficiently vary 
dinners, having due regard both to the teaching and the 
children who are being fed ?—I do. 


3713. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You were speaking of the 
teachers getting information from the attendance officers. 
Do you think they commonly do that. The attendance 
officers are not attached to the schools for that purpose, 
are they ?—No, but the attendance officers go round to the 
homes of the children and they know pretty well what 
the homes are like, and the conditions of living in them. 


3714. Are the attendance officers now attached to 
schools or to districts ?—To districts. 


3715. It makes some difference ?—It doe. 


3716. In that case they have to transfer from other 
officers ?—Yes; or consult one another at their daily 
meetings at the local offices. 


3717. So that they would not know anything about 
the homes of the other children ?—They would not know 
anything about the homes of all the children in a given 
school. They would know of some of the children only. 


3718. When they visit the teacher for the list of absentees 
do you think that either the attendance officer or the 
teacher would have time often to go through the dinner 
list as well ?--No, but you must remember that the 
attendance officer is doing this thing week in and week out 
throughout the year and is going over the district again 
and again. 


3719. He has about 3,000 children in his district I sup- 
pose ?—I think it is only 2,800. 


3720. You got the teachers’ evidence as to what they 
thought they could do themselves, but do you think they 
have either time or opporutnity for making investiga- 
tions after they have begun to feed ?—Of course it de- 
pends on what kind of investigation one is going to have. 
You could have what may be called a rough and ready 
investigation that for all practical purposes would be 
quite serviceable or you could have a very full investiga- 
tion, in order to defend the case, should necessity arise. 


3721. Teachers’ views would vary so much, of course, 
as to what was desirable in the way of investigation ?— 
Of course there is the personal equation to deal with. 


3722. If you were only leaving it to their opinion with- 
out further inquiry and revision by someone would you 
not think that personal differentiation would be more 
accentuated 7?—Yes, but the revision of those opinions 
in London is a big task. 


3723. Under the Joint Committee there is a local com- 
mittee with regard to each school that is supposed to 
conduct the investigation, consisting of visitors and 
managers, and so on ?—If you mean that in connection 
with each school or group of schools you want managers 
or 2 small local committee to whom the teachers can 
go occasionally and explain what they are doing and for 
general revision I agree it would be a useful thing. 


3724. You do not think it desirable always to have a 
Committee to revise the teachers’ list ?—I think it would 
be a good thing, but the revision cannot with certainty 
be done before the meal is given in the first instance at 
all events. 


3725. But they can take the teachers’ list and go 
through it, can they not ?—The difficulty I felt after talking 
the matter over with the teachers was that these manag- 
ing bodies or local bodies had still to rely on the teachers 
and attendance officers for their information. 
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3726. According to the scheme of the Joint Committee 
they ought to rely on their own personal visits ?—You 
have heard what the teachers say about that. 


3727. I am trying to get at whether they should visit 
more. You are apparently leaving them out rather from 
the scheme ?—My difficulty is to find that they will visit 
sufficiently. 


3728. From my own personal knowledge I know that 
in many schools managers do visit sufficiently, but in a 
very large proportion of them they do not ?—They do 
not. 


3729. The question is which is the right course ?—You 
have to decide between them. I think it would be a 
good thing to have a local body to discuss with the teachers 
what they have done and to revise it if you like, but that 
local body will always be dependent not so mu.b on 
their own personal observation of the conditions under 
which the child lives as on teachers and on attendance 
officers. 


3730. I cannot understand why you think that. I 
should have thought that if you had a local committee 
living on the spot or visiting in the district, which the 
teachers do not do, they would rely much more on what 
they knew of the homes than on what the teachers told 
them ?—I do not think so. You will find that the case 
sometimes, but speaking generally it is not so, I think. 


3731. You say that in the average of cases teachers 
can tell if a child is underfed, but you said it was very 
difficult to decide whether it was bad feeding or under- 
feeding from the mere look of things ?—The teachers 
impressed on me very strongly their views that as much 
trouble or probably more trouble existed from bad feed- 
ing than from underfeeding. 


3732. By bad feeding they meant the wrong kind of 
food ?—The wrong kind of food and given at the wrong 
time of day, and so on. 


3733. The teacher would not know that. He would 
only see that the child was not well nourished ?— 
Teachers talk to the children and gather infcrmation in 
that way. 


3734. (Dr. Parsons.) By bad feeding do you mean 
food that is of an unsuitable kind for children 7—Of an 
unsuitable kind or given at unsuitable times. 


3735. Do you mean food not sufficiently nutritious 
or do you mean food that is unwholesome or unsuitable 
in kind. We have heard that children are very fond of 
pickles and that sort of thing ?—I am afraid the 
parents do not appreciate ‘‘nutritious,” or ‘‘unwhole- 
some” or “unsuitable”; I hope the teaching of Domestic 
Economy will put the next generation in a better 
position in this respect. 


3736. If a child was suffering from what you call 
bad feeding rather than insufficient feeding would 
the furnishing of additional meals be of service ?—That 
is a doctor’s question, but I should say clearly yes—that 
the giving of a wholesome meal to the child must be a good 
thing. 

3737. In addition to a meal whichit cannot digest you 
would give it also one that it can ?—I am not thinking 
of two meals at the same time of course, but withina 
reasonable time of one another. 


3738. Can you form any idea of the total number of 
children in London who are in need of feeding ?—I have 
not had figures prepared for me in this respect; and I 
understand that no great reliance can be placed on 
existing estimates. : 

3739. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add ?—No, ~ 
Ihave nothing to add. I hope youwill allow me to — 
apologise to the Committee for the unprepared way © 
in which, owing to pressure of work, I have had to 
come before them. 


3740. (Chairman.) We tender you many thanks. 
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Dr. J. Kerr, called; and Examined. 


3741. (Chairman.) Would you tell us what your official 
designation is ?—Medical officer, Education. 


3742. Under the London County Council ?—Yes. 


| 3743. May we take it that the Minute in the agenda 
of the County Council of the 14th March, 1905, repre- 
sents the constitution and the duties of the Medical 
Department at that date ?—Yes at that time. 


3744. Then I propose to put that on your evidence 7— 
Yes. 


L.C.C. anp Non-PRovipED ScHOOLs. 
MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


The present staff consists of (a) the medical officer 
(Education), (b) the assistant medical officer (Education), 
(c) a lady assistant medical officer (half-time),-(d) two 
quarter-time assistants, one permanent and one tempo- 
rary, (e) six oculists and (f) twelve nurses. 

The work of the education branch of the Public Health 
Department may be classified as follows— 


{a.) The general condition of the scholars in the 
schools, physique, condition of special senses, (7.e. 
vision, hearing, etc.), mental abilities of different 
classes of children, the separating of ‘‘ special class ’’ 
children. 

(6) The prevention of the diffusion of acute con- 
tagious diseases. 

\c) The promotion of personal cleanliness. 

(d) The hygiene of school work (hours of work, 
mode of work, reading, writing, drawing, manual 
recreation, exercises). 

(e) The sanitary condition of school buildings 
(lighting, heating, ventilation, space, etc.). 


It will be convenient to deal with the work in detail 
under these heads, explaining the extent to which our 
proposals involve additional assistance. 


(a) Vision testing.—In vision testing a systematic 
annual examination of all the children in the standards 
is now made and each defective child seen by one of the 
council’s oculists, after which notices in cases which 
require it are sent to the homes of the children concerned. 
This work at present engages six oculists for twenty 
school sessions weekly. The teachers also provide as far 
as possible for the seating of children in relation to their 
vision. 

Cases of children requiring special treatment.—Formerly 
considerable numbers of children passed by the medical 
officer as suitable for special methods of education dis- 
appeared into non-provided schools. Lately special 
admission examinations have taxed the medical staff to 
the full, ten examinations per week being now necessary 
instead of six or seven, but this possibly represents an 
accumulation. Pressure should be exerted to have all 
such children in ron-provided schools submitted for 
medical inspection. The extra work involved will ke 
somewhat more than that of one extra quarter-time 
assistant. 


1904, 


No. of depart- 

ments cleansed. 

No. of children 
examined. 


18th January to20th July - -- - 
(6 nurses) 
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29th August to 30th November - - 
; (12 nurses) 
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22,913 


(b) Prevention of acute contagious diseases.—The rules Dr. J. Kerr. 


affecting the occurrence of infectious disease have been 


rewritten, and all the forms and instructions much simpli- 4 July, 1905. 


fied. 


Extensive work is being gradually carried through in 
the Woolwich district, where the history as regards the 
occurrence of measles of every child admitted in the 
infant schools is being followed. The enormous import- 
ance of this disease, the most fatal of all diseases of school 
life, and apart from fatality probakly the most debili- 
tating and deteriorating on future vitality, can scarcely 
be estimated. Already we see that it will probably be 
necessary in the future to kecp this record for each school 
child in London, and on the class record closure or not 
will be determined by the school doctor on the occurrence 
of a single case. School closure at the time it is often 
ordered at present by sanitary authorities or others is, 
we know, perfectly futile in preventing diffusion of 
diseases. 


Since the late authority, soms eighteen months ago, 
provided laboratory facilities for the medical officer, it 
has been possible to investigate diphtheria bacteriologi- 
cally, and it is claimed that any outbreak in a London 
school can be controlled in a week. But the examination 
of the children, with the growing and examination of the 
cultures, means much work, and at present can only be 
done in cases which threaten serious outbreaks. 


Non-provided schools are at present under the same 
regulations as thecouncil’s schools with regard to con- 
tagious epidemic diseases. 


Personal cleanliness and the securing of improved 
attendance.—Personal cleanliness is secured by the 
visits of twelve nurses in council’s schools. They 
examine the children, conferring with the teachers 
on certain defects. They also schedule children with 
obvious disease, as ringworm, favus (an obstinate parasitic 
scalp affection found almost entirely among aliens) and 
vermin on the clothes or scalps. After due warning such 
children may be excluded from school, and, if thought 
necessary the parents may be prosecuted. The work 
began in the schools is now also in many cases notified to 
the local sanitary authorities, who follow it up and insist 
on the cleasing of verminous houses under the London 
County Council (General Powers) Act 1903. 


The difficulty here is the supervision of the nurses, all 
cases for exclusion being first medically inspected in school. 
Twelve more nurses, could be effectively employed in the 
council’s schools alone, but it would require the time of a 
quarter-time assistant entirely to follow up their work ; 
and the cleansing of the non-provided schools cannot be 
undertaken by less than six nurses and most of the time 
of a quarter-time medical officer. 


Appended is a short statement of the working of the 
cleansing scheme in the girls’ and infants’ departments 
from its inception to 30th November, 1904, 
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School hygiene.—In addition to the branches of work 
already mentioned there is a great deal of work not being 
systematically applied, but yet of very great hygienic 
value, in school visitation—conferences with teachers 
on school conditions and school work, informal inspections 
of particular children, classes, or premises, and so forth— 
work which the teachers appreciate and which is of great 
use to the medical officers. This could be at once ex- 
tended to non:provided schools. Until definite and 
complete arrangements have been concluded a temporary 
list could be kept by the medical officer of such non-pro- 
vided schools as the managers desire to be treated by the 
medical officer on the same conditions as the council 
schools. At first this work would not require separate 
help, but it may grow very rapidly. 

Jn order to ascertain the views of the managers of the 
non-provided schools, a circular letter explaining the 
nature of the supervision of council schools was addressed 
to the managers and they were asked for their observa- 
tions, 149 replies were received. Of these 132 express 
the desire of the managers for the extension of the system 
to the school under their management. Seven state 
that supervision is not desired, and the remaining ten 
are indefinite. 

In connection with the general question of school 
hygiene, we have considered the report recently issued by 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical Deteriora- 
tion, and especially the recommendation which states 
that the Committee are emphatic in recommending that 
a systematic medical inspection of children at schools 
should be imposed as a public duty on every school 
authority. 

We have not overlooked the fact that the circumstances 
of work in London schools are different from those in any 
other part of the country and that English ideas would 
not tolerate continental methods, No comparisons there- 
fore, are made with, nor are any statements put forward 
in regard to work done elsewhere.. A thorough super- 
vision of the schools and detailed examinations of children 
would not only not be appreciated but probably be re- 
sented by very many parents. A visit to each school 
once a fortnight would now require the services of 100 
doctors, giving quarter-time as the oculists do at present. 
It is a modest suggestion that a regular visit should be 
paid by a medical officer to each school (not department) 
once in each quarter. For this work it will be necessary 
to appoint about twenty local assistant medical officers. 
These officers should be asked to give quarter-time ser- 
vices, 7.e. three school sessions weekly, to school work, 
under the direction of the medical officer. It is easier 
to get first-class men to give such a portion of their time 
than it would be if a larger demand were made on them. 
For these officers we suggest an annual salary of £150 in- 
clusive of travelling expenses. If well qualified they 
could readily take up the routine work which they would 
mostly have to do. They would do the work at present 
done by the oculists; would at their visits confer with 


the head teachers regarding children aflected by eye,- 


throat, nose, aural or other disorders affecting health and 
school progress. They would inspect over-age children 
and make a first selection of cases deemed worthy of 
further examination for special education. The routine 
work in regard to cleansing and infectious diseases would 
also by followed up by such officers, each of whom would 
have in his district about fifty-three elementary schools. 

Should the council approve of the principle of 
appointing local school doctors, we do not suggest that 
the appointments should all be made at once, but that 
at first six should be made, and that when a little 
experience shall have been gained of the working of the 
system further batches should be appointed at intervals 
of a few months. 

Summarising the proposals made above, it will be seen 
that to undertake the additional work connected with 
the deficient children in the non-provided schools the 
services of a permanent quarter-time assistant will be 
necessary. We desire not to renew the appointment 
of the present temporary quarter-time medical assistant, 
but to appoint in his place a permanent half-time medical 
assistant who would devote about one-half of his time to 
the examination of children for admission to special 
schools, and the other half to office work connected with 
the medical supervision of non-provided schools. We 
are of opinion that the servicey of the five quarter-time 
and the one half-time oculists should not be continued, 
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but that twenty quarter-time medical assistants should 
be appointed, under the conditions explained above. 
It will probably be necessary to consider the 
question of the appointment of a considerably increased 
staff of nurses; but we think it better to defer reporting 
on this subject until after the question of the medical 
staff has been settled. Finally we suggest the extension, 
immediately to the non-provided schools of the general 
superintendence of the medical officer, where it is desire1 
by the managers. The additional annual expenditure 
involved by our present proposals would be £2,300 none 
of which will fall within the current financial year. 


3745. Have any changes been made since that date 
in the medical staff ?—Yes; we are going to appoint 
twenty men to do work in the schools as medical school 
inspectors. They will probably be appointed this week. 


3746. The appointment has not been confirmed yet 
—It will be confirmed this week. The men have been 
selected. 


3747. Is that increase in the staff in any way due to 
the Report of the Physical Deterioration Committee ?— 
No, I do not think so. It was practically settled before 
that. 


3748. Are the medical staff at present in any way 
consulted in cases of underfeeding as to the giving of 
meals ?—They see children who are debilitated and ill 
nourished in the schools, but apart from that they have 
no part in it. 


3749. Would you give us very shortly a statement of 
what is now being done in public elementary schools 
in the way of medical inspection ?—Do you mean work 
which we are doing ? 


3750. Yes ?—I have made a long series of notes of 
my experience in Bradford. I should think that that 
would be more useful to you even than my experience 
in London. 


3751. Our reference is as to what is now being done, 
We are not to make any recommendation, but any memor- 
andum that you can give us we will gladly print. Your 
knowledge of Bradford does not extend up to the present 
moment ?—No. 


3752. It relates some years back ?—Yes. 


3753. (Dr. Parsons.) Is the work at Bradford now 
being carried on on the same lines ?—Yes, practically on 
the same lines. There at Bradford Dr. Crowley is the 
medical superintendent. 


3754. (Chairman.) It will be more useful I think if 
you will now give us your London experience ?—We 
inspect school buildings to a certain extent as far as we 
think they affect health in relation to capacity and 
methods of ventilation and warming. We continually 
have reports in about the furniture, about the lighting, 
and. about the educational apparatus. They come in 
under our old system from the oculists generally. We 
had a form drawn up on which they filled in details of 
each visit. Then we are always having conferences with 
teachers on points which arise in the methods of educa- 
tion. We are continually investigating cases of children 
who present abnormalities in any way with regard to 
the senses. We examine with regard to vision, hearing, 
defective memory, speech, and so forth. We examine 
children also as regards normal development or abnormal 
development and their relation to the work that is put 
upon them at various ages in school. 


3755. Have you been able to begin any regular system 
of anthropometric measurement ?—I have done very 
little of that. I have some charts here. That question 
has always been postponed and shelved. It is again 
postponed, for the present and withdrawn as a regular 
thing, but we are doing a little now and will do more 
next year. 


3756. Have you been able to do anything in relation 
to registering diseases ?—At Woolwich we keep a card 
register of every child in the school as to whether it has 
had measles when it enters the school, and when measles 
occur; the cards show which have had measles and which 
not. We can exclude those when measles break out 
who are liable to infection, the others being immune. 


3757. (Dr. Parsons.) What is the reason for selecting 
Woolwich ?—Woolwich is isolated from the rest of 
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London. We wanted to study for four or five years 
one district. It was a convenient and manageable area. 
We have to do with all kinds of children who appear to 
be abnormal to the teachers. They are submitted to 
the medical officers on their visits. The only regular 
inspection made of the children is visual testing. They 
are all tested once a year as to their visual peculiarity. 
Those who are defective are given cards to take home, 
warning parents of their defects. 


8758. (Miss Lawrence.) The inspection is not once for 
all but once every year ?—Once every year. 


3759. Do you make use of the teachers ?— The teachers 
make the first examination and the oculists control that. 


3760. You have a regular staff of oculists ?—- We 
have had. We shall replace them by the twenty medical 
school inspectors I have spoken of. 


3761. It will be part of their work ?—Yes. 


- 8762. Not their exclusive work ?—No, but part of 
their work. We want men who have general experience 
of school .work. 


3763. Is there any suggestion of enlarging the staff 
further ?—Is has not been considered up to the present. 


3764. Can you speak for the County Council in this 
matter 7—The County Council have not considered any 
further enlargement up to the present. 


$765. May we take it that you are speaking for the County 
Council or for yourself ?—I am speaking for the County 
Council, but I think that the County Council want it to 
be known that they are not responsible for anything 
I say. 

3766. That rather takes from what you have said as 
regards representing them ?—I believe that they have 
appended that to their Instruction. 


3767. With regard to the staff of nurses, how are they 
employed ?—We have twelve nurses at present and it 
is under consideration to increase that by twenty. We 
look on the nurses as purely educational in their work. 
They do nothing in the way of treatment at all. They 
examine children in the schools chiefly in respect of dirt 
and contagious diseases of the grosser sort, such as 
ringworm skin diseases. 


3768. Are these nurses exclusive of those employed 
in the defective schools ?—Yes. Those employed in 
the defective schools merely take the children home and 
that kind of thing and this staff of twelve visits in the 
ordinary schools. We have what we call the cleansing 
scheme now applied through the nurses. If there is a dirty 
school the nurse examines every child in it and she 
catalogues those that she considers ought to be cleansed. 
They are given a white card, warning their parents that 
cleansing is required. We have only been doing that in 
relation to parasites in the head, vermin, and soon. If 
the card is not attended to during the week (it has in- 
structions on it as to how parents can cleanse the children) 
the child is separated from the others. The nurse sees 
the child again. She passes its name into the School 
Attendance Department and they serve a red card 
warning the parents that if nothing is done at the end 
of a week it will be excluded from school altogether 
and they will be liable to prosecution. If they do not 
have the child cleansed by the end of the week it is 
excluded and the parents prosecuted. 


3769. For how long has that system been in force ?— 
For about twelve months now. It works with perfect 
smoothness. 


3770. Have you had many prosecutions ?—Many. 
I dare say one hundred. They all have.to pay up in the 
end. If a child is not in a fit condition it is excluded 
and the parents are prosecuted. It is rather round- 
about. There is a law in Glasgow which gives greater 
power. Twenty-four to forty-eight hours’ notice can be 
_ given to a parent to cleanse the child and if it is not 
cleansed then the sanitary authorities can cleanse the 
child and recover the cost from the parents. We need 
something of that sort in London. 


__ 3771. Is there any procedure open under the Cleansing 
of Persons Act ?—No, nobody need do anything unless 
he likes under that Act. 


_ 8772. Has there been any difficulty raised by parents 
in connection with examination by nurses or any medical 
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examination in the schools ?—One or two want to know 
what powers we have, but we simply pay no attention ; 
that is the best way. We examine tke children first 
and let parents complain afterwards. 


3773. You have no legal power, as a matter of fact?— 
I doubt whether we have not legal power. It is commonly 
held that it is an assault, but I doubt that. I doubt 
whether the. teacher is not in loco parentis while the 
child is in school. It has not been discussed. 


3774. There has been no case in court to your know- 
ledge ?—No. 

3775. (Dr. Parsons.) That was not the view which 
the London School Board took when vaccination was 
under consideration. Then every facility was given to 
the parent for objecting 7—Yes, but I doubt whether 
that facility would be given now. 

3776. Have you filled up the form of headings for 
medical inspection ?—No. 

3777. Does the work extend both to the provided and 
non-provided schools ?—It will be extended to non- 
provided schools after the end of this year. 


3778. It has not been up to the present ?—It has 


not been in any case up to the present. The non- 
provided schools are in a state of chaos. We are having 
it organised with a view to extending it. We have 


organised it with regard to infectious diseases. 


3779. What are the duties with regard to infectious 
diseases ?—Each case known to the teachers is notified 
to us. 


3780. As well as the other notification ?—Yes. We 
have several cards. The date of last attendance and so 
forth is notified, and these are all passed through my 
hands. In cases where we know that schools ought to 
be watched we watch very carefully. We can close 
separate classes. We very rarely close a school. We 
close a class and not very many. In case of scarlet 
fever, for instance, we go down and examine the 
children. 


3781. You find infectious diseases tend to be limited 
to particular classes ?—Yes. You can actually say that 
there is such a percentage of children in a class who have 
not had measles and you may expect them to have it. 


3782. Is that the case with some diseases more than 
others ?—Yes, itis the case with some diseases more than 
others. Measles we cannot control very well. Scarlet 
fever we can greatly control, and diphtheria we can stop 
in a week. We do that by examining all the children 
and picking out those who give reactions bacteriologically. 


3783. You take swabs of the throat ?—Yes, invariably 
in every case investigated. If we had a case on Monday 
and another on Thursday we should be suspicious, and, 
if necessary, all the children would be examined, or 
possibly only a few of them whose noses were dis- 
charging or had had sore throats, and been away. Last 
week seven children were examined. Diphtheria threat- 
ened to break out, but none was found and none has 
been found since. Therefore there is no further cause for 
alarm with regard to that school. 


3784. How far is this particular branch of work worked 
with the local medical officers of health ?—We do not 
work with them at all in the way of their doing anything 
in our schools. They get reports and occasionally want 
a school closed, and we always close it if they want it. 
In the majority of cases we do not close a school unless 
they want it. They generally want to close a school 
when practically every child who is going to have measles 
has got it and all the damage is done. 


3785. Practically they leave to you the question of 
excluding children and closing schools ?—It has come 
to that in the majority of cases. 


3786. You have told us about examination as to sight. 
Is there any other examination of children that is carried 
on such, for hearing, for instance ?—You cannot do any 
general examination for hearing. It is a very trouble- 
some subject. The children who appear deaf in school are 
seen by the doctors. Children with discharges from 
the ear and that kind of thing need to have their parents 
stimulated to get them treatment. . It is a very dangerous 
business. 


3787. When you go to the school are the children 
selected by the teachers for examination ?—Most of the 
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teachers know them, but the doctors are going round 
the schools every day and will look over a class some- 
times. They will examine every child in a class if they 
think fit with regard to skin disease and so on. Children 
who appeared deaf they would see, and if necessary would 
have them submitted for formal examination as a deaf 
child. We have all kinds of examinations. 


3788. Are those carried on at schools ?—At centres. 
Some are at my office. We have about ten a week. 
They are really examinations under the Epileptic and 
Defective Act. We utilise that for other cases as well— 
the deaf and blind, and so on. Cases that cannot be dealt 
with at the other examinations and want more detailed 
examination are brought to the office. 


3789. How often is any particular school visited ?—I 
cannot say that. Some would not be more than once in a 
year and others almost once a week. 


3790. It is not a matter of routine ?—No; routine 
would be a mistake. We turn our attention where it is 
most required. 


3791. The schools in the poorer districts would require 
viciting much more often than others ?—Yes, very much 
more. 


3792. With regard to the nurses do they do anything 
in the way of dressing ?—No; we allow no treatment at 
all by the nurses. 

3793. In the case of ringworm, for instance, which 
requires prolonged treatment, who would undertake 
that ?—In that case the nurse decides whether it is 
ringworm or not and the child is excluded from school 
and the parents are told to get treatment. Very often 
the nurse is uncertain, and in that case she removes stumps 
of hair and sends them up to us and we examine them 
microscopically. With regard to ringworm and favus, 
and diseases like that, in many cases where a child has 
returned to school even with a medical certificate if the 
nurse has doubt about it she communicates with us. In 
the majority of cases the nurse is right. We have several 
hundreds a year of these cases sent up for examination 
in that way. 


3794. Do you take any special precautions in the case 
of a child who has come back from hospital after scarlet 
fever, forinstance ?—We are just starting in the Woolwich 
district, where we are inquiring into measles, to exclude 
children who have returned from the hospital from school 
for a fortnight before they return to school to see if any 
case happens in the house. We find that often children 
who have been in hospital are the origin of other cases. 
A common history of a diphtheria outbreak would be that 
two or three cases occurred in a school after a child had 
been away with scarlet fever. It was infected in hospital, 
it was a carrier but it did not show diphtheria itself. We 
have found it time after time. With regard to children 
who have been away with scarlet fever in that one dis- 
trict, we are observing whether a fortnight’s exclusion is 
not advisable. 


3795. Has any examination ever been made by you in 
respect of vaccination ?—No. We have done nothing 
about that except in odd cases. We have recommended 
that unvaccinated children, as far as known to the teacher, 
should be excluded from school. 


3796. Where there is danger of smallpox ?—Where 
there is danger of smallpox. 


3797. (Miss Lawrence.) Are the new doctors who are to 
be appointed going to give their whole time ?—No— 
quarter time—three half days a week. 


3798. You say that you rather prefer a medical man to 
be appointed only from the school authority point of view. 
You think that there are so many calls on general practi- 
tioners ?—Yes; itis essential that a school doctor shou'd 
not be in general practice. I have had personal experi- 
ence of that. It is absolutely essential if he is to get the 
school work done. 


3789. How will it be arranged with regard these ? 
Have they private practice ?—No. We have excluded 
general practitioners. They are mostly comparatively 
young people who will become consultants. It would not 
matter so much with regard to them, but for a doctor who 
was to be a school doctor for a district it would be essential 
that he should not be in genergl practice. 

3800. Should he confine himself entirely to school 
work ?—Not entirely, because most districts could not 
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pay him, but he should be a school doctor and go in for 
consulting work. 


3801. As separate from a general practice ?—As separ- 
ate from a practice. 


3802. Are many mentally defective children found in 
the ordinary schools who are not reported ?—We are not 
looking out for them. The accommodation is so limited 
that we do not want to find them. 


3803. Do you anticipate that the staff will be sufficient 
or do you want to see it larger? We shall have to wait 
to see what they do. 


3804. You mentioned favus. Are there not two schools 
open for that ?—No; there is one school in Whitechapel 
to be open for about eighty. 


3805. How often would it be necessary to have a 
doctor visiting that ?—We will have a doctor and a nurse 
attached to that going in and out constantly. 


3806. (Dr. Parsons.) Is it a common disease in London ? 
—In the East End among aliens. 


3807. It is a very rare disease in England generally ?— 
Yes. 


3808. It is a variety of ringworm ?—Yes. 


3809. But very much worse ?—Yes, it 1s very much 
worse. 


3810. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Are you making observations 
of children in Woolwich for all sorts of disease ?—No, 
only in relation to measles. 


3811. You are not examining in reference to lungs or 
anything of the kind ?—No. We want to do some work 
of thatsort. We have had two or three schools measured 
and have very interesting results. 


3812. You do not see any chance of doing it at present ? 
—It will come in time. It ought to be done. I do not 
think a general census, as people commonly think of it, 
would be educationally of much use, or a weighing of 
children, but it would be exceedingly valuable indirectly. 
I have three charts of schools; two of them are our own, 
and one is a chart which Dr. Eichholz used with reference to 
the Committee on Deterioration. We have the heights 
put down. My assistant Dr. Thomas went into this. 
I suspected that we might find healthy and unhealthy 
groups. In a year where infantile mortality was low, 
the group of children corresponding to that year was very 
good, but where infant mortality was high we got a bad 
group. You see how the groups go up and down. 

3813. You think it would be very valuable to have this 
in certain selected schools ?—In London it must be done 
on a large scale sooner or later, because of the valuable 
information of an indirect nature that can be got out of it. 
Wherever the death rate is low, you get a jump in the 
corresponding group of children. This is taken from the 
appendix to the Report of the Committee on Deteriora- 
tion. It was the increase that caused us to look at the 
Manchester death rate. 

3814. Do you anticipate nurses ever doing anything 
with reference to dressing sores and that sort of thing ?— 
I do not think it is desirable that they should. 

3815. Why ?—I do not think it will ever be advisable 
that school nurses should attend to wounds and dress 
sores. It is the duty of the children’s parents. I do 
not see why it should be done at the public expense. The 
nurse should try to educate the people up to doing it. 
That is advisable, but I do not think it advisable that the 
parents themselves should be relieved of the duty. 


3816. It is done in some places ?—It is done in some 
places but where I have seen it done it has been a perfec 
farce and waste of money. 


_ 3817. Why a farce ?—Before we had our own nurses 
we had voluntary nurses coming in and the work that 
was done was not welldone. We have had them the whole 
afternoon looking at children with cut fingers or bruises. 


3818. Did it not do the children good ?—I doubt it. 
It made them self conscious. They went about looking 
for wounds for the nurse. 


3819. At Birmingham the other day I saw sent out 
to a nurse all the children with very bad sores on the 
feet. She was dressing them. Do you think that is of no 
use ?—I do not think it should be done at school. I 
think the children’s mothers should look after that sort of 


thing. 
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3829. There are a great many childzen in the London 
schools in the East End with bad sores on them ?—Yes, 
but if you are going to deal with these thing it is very 
much better to go to the root of the matter rather than 
diminish the symptoms at the top. 


3821. By going to the root of the matter you mean 
seeing that the parents see that the children do not get 
the sores ?—Yes, just as in the case of the vermin. 


3822. (Dr. Parsons.) Might not the nurse visit the 
home ?—The nurse visits the home and gives instructions, 
The parents have instructions sent to them. 


3823. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Does not the nurse go to 
the home ?—We have strictly told the nurse that she 
must not in any case relieve the parents of duty. I have 
known the nurses give the women 6d. to take the children 
to have their hair cut, but I have told them not to do it 
again. 

3824. (Mr. Walrond.) For how long has the eyesight 
inquiry gone on ?—Four or five years, but we have 
materially modified it in order to be able to handle the 
children better. We look at school as a place where 
children should be educated as much as possible and 
handled as little as possible. We have not been keeping 
statistics since the first two years. If you want to get 
statistics you must take all the ages. We only take 
statistics of the children showing defects. 


3825. You throw away the lists of the normal child- 
ren ?7—Yes. 

3826. With regard to the abnormal children what do 
you do ?—We have a list and it is sent to the oculist. 


3827. Is it kept at the school ?—Yes, and the follow- 
ing year when he goes he has the previous year’s record 
to compare with the one that he is working on. 

3828. In the meantime he recommends that a child 
should have glasses of a certain strength ?—He does not 
go into that. He sees whether it should be examined. 
He also occasiona ly investigates outbreaks of infectious 
eye diseases. Small outbreaks of acute conjunctivitis 
called ‘‘pink eye” occasionally occur. ‘Taere is elso 
the disease called trachoma, which is a scourge in 
Eestern Europe, but whichexcept among the aliens, is 
one of the rarest diseases in England Itis of the 
greatest importance to limit it even here, as in America 
it seems to be extending among the genera! population so 
that in New York they have sixty ophthalmia inspectors 
at work. It wants looking after, or it might become very 
bad in England. If an oculist finds a case in school it 
is followed up and removed from school as soon as 
possible. With regard to glasses the parents are told to 
go to the hospital or to seek some remedy, but we do 
not examine the eyes with regard to refraction, to 
determine the strength of glass required. 

3829. You do not ?—No; there is not time. 

3830. Your inquiry is not at all like the one conducted 
by Doctor Brudenell Carter some years ago ?—That 
was a Very scanty inquiry with regard to what had to be 
done. He was trying to make a scientific investigation 
to determine proportion end so on, but our aim is to 
determine what visual defect is interfering with the 
child’s education. Our whole aim is educational rather 
than ophthalmic, if I may say so. 

3831. If you have a child that requires glasses do you 
notify the parent ?—The parent is notified by a card 
which is sent home advising him to take the child to be 
examined by a properly qualified medical man. 

3832. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do parents do it ?—Some 


of them do it. They do not do it to anything like the 


extent that they ought, or the hospitals would be swamped 
at once ; as it is they can hardly get through their work. 

3833. (Mr. Walrond.) You do nothing in the way of 
loaning spectacles ?—We do not. Weare trying to start 
a voluntary fund, so that children can get glasses at 
reasonable prices. If a child goes to hospital and glasses 
are prescribed, and then the parents go to the hospital 
optician and find that the glasses will cost perhaps 15s., it 
is absurd, because often the whole of the famiiy’s income 
is only that. We find that glasses can be supplied quite 
cheaply and perhaps some voluntary arrangement will 
be made presently. 

3834. You have no arrangement with a big optician 
to supply glasses at certain prices 7—Not at present, but 
glasses can be supplied at half a crown. 
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3335. (Dr. Parsons.) That depends on the kind of 
glasses very much ?—Yes. 


3836. Those in stock can be supplied cheaply, but if 
they have to be ground specially they will cost more ?— 
If ground specially you can get them for 3s. #d., but those 
in stock will be only about 1s. 6d. and upwards. Very 
few children require treating with astigmatic glasses. 
Most of the children simply only require spherical glasses 
to aid them. 


3837. Do you find any objection to examination of 
children on tke part of the parents ?—Only in some cases. 
The parents of mentally defective children have very 
great objection to examination. 


3838. Beforeband 7—Yes. The Act gives us power 
to compel examination, or many of them would nct be 
examined. 


3839. (Chairn.an.) Is there anything done with regard 
to inspection of children kept away from _ school 
oa the cround of illness ?—Yes. In most cases the 
parent would be summoned before the “B”’ Committee 
as it is called. In some cases the divisional superinten- 
dent who looks after school attendance refers them to 4 
local doctor who has to do with the county council. 
Other cases are supmitted directly to me or to one of my 
assistants, but we discourage that as much as possible on 
account of the amount of work whichit would mean. We 
could not cope with it all if we had it in our hands. 


3840. Are there certain doctors whose certificates are 
recognised by the county council ?—I do not exactly 
know the standing of these people, but there are some 
people who act in conjunction who can be referred to, 
They are not referred to extensively, I think that they are 
people who have to do with the fire brigade and so on and 
are known in that way. 


3841. I was wondering whether they were the Post 
Office doctors whom we recognise here ?—No, they are 
not. 


3842. Are there any defects in the present system of 
medical inspection in London which you desire to call 
attention to ?—No, I do not think so. Any defects we 
know of we try to remedy. 


3843. You would remedy them if you had the money ? 
—Yes. 

3844./ Have you any idea of the cost of the medical 
department to the rates ?—No; it is quite trifling. 


3845. It is only a small fraction of a penny rate, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes. 

3846. Have you any remarks to make as to the results 
of the system so far ?—I think that we are saving the 
children a great deal of disease. In the case of diphtheria 
we are preventing a very large number of cases, and no 
doubt we are saving a large amount of scarlet fever. I 
cannot say much about measles. We are certainly im- 
proving the tone of the schools in the way of cleanliness 
and improving the whole morale I may say. People are 
getting more self-respecting through our insisting on these 
things. Westimulate the sanitary authorities with regard 
to house cleaning. If children come to school in dirty 
condition the nurse visits their homes, and if the homes 
are dirty we notify the sanitary authorities of tne borough 
and they visit and insist on the home beingcleaned. They 
have power now in London under a receat Act to insist on 
a house being cleansed, or to cleanse it themselves after 
due notice. They go as far as requiring wall paper to be 
stripped, and the house disinfected before they will pass 
it if it is a verminous house. 


3847. Can you say whether the system of regular meals 
in the defective schools, so far as you have seen it, has 
had a beneficial result on the children ?—In the cripple 
schools. 


3848. Yes ?—It is quite impossible for anybody to say, 
the children are suffering from disease. They are put 
under comfortable conditions all day long and they are 
taken about in ambulances. The natural course with 
regard to disease in most cases is for recovery to take 
place, and they recover. You cannot say it is the 
dinner, and you cannot say it is the ambulance. 


3849. Have you seen the effect in any of the mentally 
defective schools. In some of them there is a system of 
regular meals I understand. Take Milbank for instance ? 
—I have not attended to that. 
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3850. Have any of the proposals made by you in your 
evidence before the Physical Deterioration Committee 
been carried into effect ?7—Will you remind me of them ? 


3851. Individual examination of 50,000 children for 
instance 7—That has not been done. We keep post- 
poning that. 


3852. It is constantly before you?—Yes; it is a 
thing that will have to be done some day, but the time 
is inopportune at present as there are so many other things 
to follow out. What I have indicated is a small instal- 
ment. We have something each year. It is wanted 
badly in London. 

3853. You recommend a school for backward and 
debilitated children ?—Yes. Nothing is done in that 
way- 

3864. A hospital for the accommodation of semi- 
invalids ?7—We have not that. There are many children 
in the cripple schools that we could very well plant out 
for a few months, but we have not any places. 


3855. Then with regard to insisting on hygienic con- 
ditions as to schools 7—That is our daily occupation. 
Thefdoctors report constantly to me and I report to 
other Departments things that want attention, and if 
they are not attended to we want to know why in a very 
short time. We are constantly bringing up schools as 
far as we can, with due regard to the ratepayers. 


3856. The increase of staff will help you with regard 
to that_?—Yes. 


3857. With regard to a register of diseases you told us 
that a small beginning was made in one part of London ? 
Yes. We record: every case in a large book in 
each school, but we have not a record of the child’s 
name. We can tell you any day how many cases of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever and so on there have been in 
London in the previous week. 


3858. (Mr. Walrond.) Visual Defect.—What would 
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you do with regard to that ?—I would record it against 
each child’s name. The visual state is kept in a register. 


3859. At each school? Or at the central office? At 
the school each teacher is supposed to have hung up in 
each class room a list of the children who do not come 
up to the normal standard of vision, but they do not do it 
as a matter of fact and we do not insist on it at present. 


3860. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) With regard to deafness, 
is not that as important es eyesight?—I think it has 
been very much overrated with regard to the prevalence 
of it. Ido not suppose that ten per cent are so deaf as 
to interfere with their work. 


3861. Are there not cases where it is better to put them 
in the front row than at the back ?—The teachers know 
the cases. Deafness that causes trouble in school is 
almost always associated with mouth breathing. 


3862. Have you examined for that ?—Yes. You 
know it by a glance. 


3863. How is that treated 7—The teacher gets the 
parents to have an operation performed. Frequently 
the deafness that is reported is entirely a mistake. It 
is mental.’ 


3864. Mental dulness ?—No. It is not mental dulness 
even. It is failure to appreciate the tests. A young 
child is usually exceedingly acute in hearing if you use 
your voice in the playground, but if you test it by a 
tuning fork or a watch it is not. It is psychological. 


3865. It is failure to detect certain sounds ?—Yes. 
It is brain deafness rather than anything else. 


3866. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add ?— 
I do not think so. If you find bye-and-by that there 
is anything that you would like me to add, » I will come 
again. 

3867. (Chairman.) Thank you. ‘That is very kind of 
you. 





EIGHTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 11th July, 1905. 


PRESENT. 
Mr. H. W. Simpxryson, C.B. (in the Chair). 


Dr. H. Franxurn Parsons, MD. one >| 
Mr. Cyrint JACKSON. 


Mr. Jonn Kirk, called ; and Examined. 


3868. (Chairman.) You are the secretary of the Ragged 
chool Union ?— Yes. 


® 3869. You are also a member of, the Committee. of the 
London School Dinners Association ?— Yes ; and I have 
also been a member of the Committee of the Vegetarian 
Society. 

3870. You have had great experience in relation to the 
feeding of children ?7—Yes— practical experience. 


3871. Does the Ragged School Union itself organise any 
meals for children in public elementary schools 1—No; 
it simply caters at the expense of the various funds for the 
children in the surroundings of the particular schools. 
Here are list of thecentres. Someof them come directly 
under our responsibility and some are affiliated branches 
with separate local committees. For the most part they 
are sustained either through the London Schools Dinner 
Association or the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society 
and we simply do the administrative work. Volunteers 
offer their services, and we find the plant and the 
accommodation. 

3872. Does your society supply funds as well as do the 


catering ?—No—only in a small supplementary manner 
for food for the family and in the way of plant. Small 


»,The Hon. .MavpE LAWRENCE. | | 
«Mr. R. WALROND. 


Mr. E. H. PELHAM (Secretary). 


funds go'in that way. I take it that this inquiry is 
specially with regard to school children. 


3873. Yes. This is confined to ehildren in public 
elementary schools ?—So that it would not embrace the 
adults coming for free breakfasts on Sunday mornings, 
the soup kitchens for family dinners, and food relief in 
individual cases of sickness. . 


3874. That is outside our reference ?—I may say that 
we supply no funds for actual food for the school 
dinners, though the buildings, plant, and service would 
be a distinct contribution. 


3875. Is the work confined to London and the district ?— 
It embraces such outlying places as Gravesend. It 
would not all be in the County of London. 


3876. It would be London and district ?—Yes. London 
and district. 


3877. Have you a list which you can give us of the 
centres with which you are connected ?—Yes. The 
return has been divided into those coming directly under 
our control as a central body and those centres that 
are affiliated. I am afraid that it will not help you very 
much because we have not the last reports. We have 
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taken the very last reports we have at hand, as regards 


' the dinners given to the children. 


3878. Are these figures opposite the names of the 
centres the number of dinners supplied ?— Yes, for those 
particular schools. 


3879. In what period ?—I am not sure that it is in 
every case the last report. 


3880. For the last completed year ?—Yes for the last 
completed year. 


3881. The list is divided into Ragged School Union 
centres and affiliated branches ?— Yes. 


3882. In the case of the Ragged School Union centres 
are the expenses of those contributed to by the regular 
Feeding Associations in London ?—Yes, entirely. 


3883. They are entirely supported by those ?— Yes, so 
far as supplying food is concerned. There will be the 
building and the plant and the services of friends as 
contribution towards the meal. 


R.S.U. CEentTRES, 


Ashley Mission, Bethnal Green -~— - “ 
Doddington Grove, Battersea - - 
Latimer Road, Notting Hill - - 
Camberwell Mission - - 
Hoxton Market - - - 
Hoxton Costers - - - 
Lamb and Flag, Clerkenwell 


AFFILIATED BRANCHES. 


Amicable Row, Bermondsey - -~— - 
Bermondsey - - - - “ . 
Blackfriars Road — - - - - - 
Bosworth Road, Kensal New Town - 
‘Canning Town - Fs 
Hope Mission, Banner Street, St. Luke’s 
Christian Street, Commercial Road - 
Clerkenwell Close - - - es 
Collingwood Street, New Cut - - - 
Copperfield Road, Bow - - . Z 
Dalwood Street, Camberwell - - - 
Edmund Street - - - : & 
Field Lane, Clerkenwell - - . - 
Gospel Lighthouse, Borough © - - - 
Gravesend = ' 4) 0+). = - - “ 
Grays Yard, Oxford Street = - - - 
Harrow Green, Leytonstone 
King Edward, Spitalfields - - : 
Lansdowne Place, Borough 4 
Love Lane, Shadwell _ - - - : 


Nichol Street, Bethnal Green 
‘Ogle Mews, Marylebone - - 
Palmer’s Place, Holloway 
Paradise Street, Bermondsey 
Radnor Street, St. Luke’s - 
Ranelagh Hall, Harrow Road - - - 
St. James’s Place, Notting Hill - . 
Sermon Lane, Islington - = - - - 
Stephen the Yeoman, Bermondsey - -~— - 
Windmill Street, Lambeth —- . - 


1 4 1 
‘ 1 1 i) 1 


30 Branches - - - - 


Total, 37 


3889. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Are those centres of yours 


‘uay schools in each case ?—No; they have all been 


‘transferred. 
3890. Have you no day schools ?—Practically none. 


"There are two or three lingering on for a few months but 


we have withdrawn our grants from them altogether. 


-I think that Dr. Barnardo at Copperfield Road is con- 


tinuing in the girl’s department. Then there are George 


“Yard, Chapel Street, Stratford, O:le Mews, and Marigold 


Place, Bermondsey. 


“+. 3891. (Chairman.) Is it possible to say how much 
“money your society contributes directly to the feeding 


of children ?—A very small sum and it is so interwoven 
‘with what is done in the way of soup kitchens, I could 
“not separate thé two “and give the proportion directly 


‘for the supply of dinners for the school children. 
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3884. ae support of the societies will be confined to 
the paying of so much a head for meals in each case ?— 
Yes, in each case. 


3885. What would the sum paid per head be ?~—They 
make the returns in the usual way to the different centres 
more especially to the London School Dinners Association 
on the Committee of which I happen to be. A grant is 
mate according to the requirement of the particular 
fortnight, as Mr. Diggle explained to you. 


3386, Does the London Schools Dinner Association 
make grants to these centres ?—Yes. { 


3337. Is it possible for you to indicate on this list 
which of the centres are assisted by which of the associa- 
tions ?—I can give you most of them from memory, 
In regard to the school I have the superintendence of 
in Camberwell, for thirty years we have remained faithfu] 
to our old love, the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society , 

3888. Will you enter opposite each, the society by 
which it is supported ?—Yes (sze margin). 


owe Bout hone 








6,000 London Schools Dinners. 
7,057 Destitute Children’s Dinner Society. 
10,356 3 » ” ” 
4,578 ” 99 r ” ” 
12,922 London Schools Dinners. 
22,867 ” 99, ew p 
12,867 Destitute Children’s Dinner Society. 
76,647 
12,181 Local Collections. 
2,100, ” 
126 ” ” 
8,800 - ,, ” 
200 ” B) 
3,300 ” ” 
8,000. ,, 4 
10,000 Destitute Children’s Dinner Society. 
130,000 Private, and Destitute Children’s Dinner Society. 
58,566 ” ” ” ” ” 
8,500 Local Collections. 
200 ” : ” 
33,000, %» 
2,500. London Schools Dinners. 
16,233. Local Soup Kitchen. 
SOO EROS TS 2. 3 
6,000 Destitute Children’s Dinner Society. 
14,000 London Schools Dinners. 
18,044 ss oe aren 
5,000” Local Collections. 
11,032 Lady St. Helier’s Fund. 
8,000 Destitute Children’s Dinner Society. 
900 Local Collections. 
14,000, 9 
5,140 
1,200 » ’ 
2,000 . ” 
2,385 bb) 3 i 
4,000 London Schools Dinners. 
4,988 ” ” ” 
420,395 


Centres with 497,042 Meals reported. 


3892. The function of the society is mainly that of 
providing facilities and catering 7?—Yes it is. 


3893. You have seen the evidence which Mr. Diggle 
has given ?—Yes. 


3894. Have you anything to add to what he has said 
to us as regards the history of the feeding associations 
in London ?—The Destitute Children’s Dinner Society 
was formed in association with the Ragged School Union 
in the year 1866, and I have known it from that time. 
The founder was a Dr. Fuller of Piccadilly, working in 
the New Tothill Street Ragged School, a school in West- 
minster. He told me over and over again that it was in 
consequence of seeing some paragraphs in’ the papers . 
about what Victor Hugo was doing in Guernsey by 
supplying poor children with dinners that he was led to 
do something of the kind. He found it was so successful 
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Mr. J. Kirje, that he founded the society. My predecessor, Mr. Gent, 


used to go to the Westminster Deanery during Dean 


11 July, 1905. Stanley’s regime to the committee meetings regularly 


when I first entered the office in 1867. My earliest 
recollections are of little parties of children coming to 
the office with the soup which had been made in the 
morning by themselves for the secretary to taste its ex- 
cellent quality. That is nearly forty years ago. I shalf 
never forget the dear little ones coming along and how 
proud they were to show what they had done in the 
morning. In some schools in the early days they had 
the scraps from the neighbouring warehouses, and to 
this day Messrs. Copestake send all their spare food to 
give to the children and the adults of one of the local 
schools. The whole movement started with a desire to 
feed the hungry—the children and the parents. In 1886 
an enterprising man in connection with the “Globe” 
newspaper spent the whole winter in going about the 
slums of London, particularly through the surroundings 
of the Ragged Schools, and his conviction was that some- 
thing of asupplementary character was urgently required 
in addition to what was being done in feeding and cloth- 
ing. At his instigation a conference was convened at the 
Ragged School Union office at which Mr. Diggle, chair- 
man of the then School Board, and Mr. Spicer, and 
others interested in poor children, attended, and there 
was formed a Poor Children’s Aid Society to provide 
boots and clothing and food in a judicious way, which 
would supplement and not supersede or overlap local or 
ecntral azencies. In 1889, as the result of an agitation 
in the Press, there was a meeting held at the London 
School Board offices. It was then resolved to form the 
London School Dinners Association, and to incorporate 
with it the food branch of the Poor Ch'ldren’s Aid Society. 
Then there was the Vegetarian Society, sustained at first 
by Mr. A. F. Hills of the Thames Iron Works. His idea 
was that itmight popularise vegetarian food if barrows 
were sent about the streets supplying the food in cans 
and mugs as a milkman supplies milk. That did not 
succeed. It was mainly because people object to the 
name “ Vegetarian.” It was not that the food was not 
most excellent. With all these efforts I have been per- 
sonally associated. They have been working actively 
for the benefit of the children. 


3895. We have had no direct evidence, so far, as regards 
the work of the Vegetarian Society ?—After a time Mr. 
Hills was obliged to withdraw his support, for private 
reasons. It then had to stand on its own basis. There 
are two or three centres now I believe —one in St. Peter’s, 
Walworth, and one at Victoria Park, Bethnal Green. 


3896. Is the work mainly done in the direction of 


catering in connection with pecuniary aid given by . 


existing associations or do the society raise money 
themselves ?—They raise money themselves and get 
what they can from those to whom they supply the food. 
Some of the grants to the East Lambeth School Associa- 
tion, for instance, go towards paying for the food they 
get from the vegetarian depot. 


3897. The Vegetarian Society itself would raise funds 
directly for the purpose of feeding the children ?— 
Yes, but it would not refuse any payments from the 
schools themselves. Reference ought to be made also to 
the Referee Fund which started in 1879. 


3898. We had a very full account of the Referee Fund 
from Mrs. Burgwin. From the accounts hefore me of 
the Children’s Dinner Fund of the London Vegetarian 
Association I see that they received in subscriptions 
£381 odd, as well as £277 from the sale of dinners ?— 
Yes. It was a very small affair at the outset. Mr. Hills 
sustained the whole thing from his own purse and met all 
the expenses. 


3899. Have you any remarks to make as to the methods 
by which children are now selected to receive free or 
cheap dinners ?—I find, in the main, that our friends take 
into consultation the teachers of the surrounding schools 
and supply them with the number of tickets they require 
and provide the dinners accordingly, fifty to one school, 
100 to another, and so forth. 


3900. Your societies would not go behind the state 
ment of the teachers ?—No. 

3901. Have you any knowledge of the work of the 
relief committees under the Joint Committee on underfed 
children of the County Council ?—Generally, I know that 
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inquiries are made, and that something is done to check 
the teachers in the selection of the children. 


3902. Do you consider that it is a good thing to obtain. 
payments from the parents, even if it is very much less: 
than the cost price of the meal ?—Unquestionably, even. 
if it is a halfpenny or a farthing, something ought to be 
obtained from them whenever possible. 


3903. That is a matter upon which opinion seems to 
be divided. Insome cases we are told the parents imagine 
that they are paying for the whole ?—I shall have a word 
to say about that presently. There is great confusion in 
the public mind with regard to that. We spend any 
amount of money on mental food. We swallow the whole 
thing but we grumble at tke penny dinner. In my opinion 
there is infinitely more pauperising from free education 
than there is from free or cheap feeding. But that is 
another question altogether. 


3904. You consider it a good thing that parents should. 
pay, however small a sum ?—Yes, unquestionably. 


3905. Have you any knowledge of the regularity with 
which meals are given. There seem to be many cases in 
London where.meals:are only given twice a week ?—That, 
I think, is the general method. In our schools as much 
time as the voluntary friends can spare is given. Many 
of the workers are engaged in finding their own bread 
and cheese and they can only spare a limited time to 
feeding the children. It is all voluntary. 


3906. Meals may be provided on five days a week in 
some cases but at a given school only on two ?—Yes. 


3907. What would you say with regard to that ?— 
The late Dr. Fuller, if I may quote him as an authority, 
contended that two good square meals for a child twice 
a week would keep it going, even if it had only scraps 
of bread and weak tea during the rest of the week. He 
considered that that would build up enough flesh and 
bone. That was the basis of the Destitute Children’s 
Dinner Society, but many friends could not fall in with 
that idea. It was also said that we must not crystallize 
our methods too much, but must make them elastic to 
meet the fashion of the times. 


3908. Have you any view with regard to the relative- 
importance of breakfast and dinner, supposing that only 
one meal can be given ?—Of the two I prefer giving break- 
fast, 1 think. 1t is a good foundation for the child for the 
day. As far as our own schools are concerned it is really 
a matter of the convenience ot the friends. If they can. 
manage breakfast better than dinner the breakfast is the 
better meal, but I do not think there is any principle in- 
volved in the thing. 


3909. No important principle ?—No. 


3910. As a matter of fact I suppose that there are more 
dinners given in London than breakfasts ?—Yes, far more. 
Breakfasts are quite an exceptional thing. I know some 
cases where friends leave suburban homes about seven in 
the morning to provide children with breakfast in time 
to get to school. 


3911. Have you seen anything of the Salvation Army 
system of breakfasts ?—No I have not in this country. I 
saw it in Canada two years ago. 


3912. You have not, in your work in London, come 
across the slum depdts at which we understand breakfasts. 
are provided every morning for a farthing ?—I have been 
in them, but I cannot say that I have been to one of the- 
breakfasts. I am familiar with these depéts and I have 
been in and out amongst them, but I have not seen the 
breakfasts and cannot give details. 


3913. Have you any opinion as regards the proposal 
that there should be a cheap dinner provided at every 
school for which the parents should pay the cost price, 
say a penny or three half-pence ?—I have felt all along 
that it would be only just to the poor that they should. 
have the same advantages as I have for my own children. 
Take the case of children going to one of these secondary 
schools. The mother perhaps is busy or wishes to be 
free for the day. If she gives fourpence or sixpence, the 
cost price of a meal, the meal is secured without any idea 
of pauperising. 1t is a great convenience, and I think 
that poor people should have a like convenience with- 
out the threat of being penalised. 


3914. Do you think that the poor would take ad- 
vantage of it where their homes are close by ?—I am 
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always a champion of the poor. There is as much virtue 
and morality amongst the poor as amongst the rich. 
There are those in all sections who will take wide 
advantage of any public benefit, but for the most part 
I feel that the balance would be on the side of good. Of 
course there may be abuse as there is in all these things. 


3915. If there were such a meal would parents take 
advantage of it. I do not mean advantage in a bad 
sense ?—I think they would. It is much better for the 
children to have a place to go to, than to have to run the 
streets for two hours with only bread and dripping, or 
what not, if as happens mother is at work. 


3916. As a rule the homes are so near the public 
elementary schools that children can go home ?-—Yes, 
but often the mother is out. They do not sit down to a 
comfortable meal. You see them by the hundred 
running about. 


3917. You would not exclude the children who could 
go home whose mothers are at home if the meal is pro- 
vided at school?—No. I would have the opportunity 
given of some such advantage in the school itself, or near 
the building. 


3918. You think that parents would regard it as a 
benefit ?—Yes, I feel sure they would. 


3919. You have specially mentioned in your short 
précis the case of retarded children. Will you tell us 
what you have to say about them ?7—We have a register 
at our Ragged School Union of all the feeble and crippled 
children. A portion of them is confined to the sick room. 
Our visitors arrange that they shall have some nourishing 
food supplied to them—dinners or what not. A good deal is 
done in that way. But that would scarcely come within 
the scope ot your enquiry with regard to school children. 


3920. Those would be invalid children unable to attend 
school 7—Yes. 


3921. The term “ retarded” in our reference has rather 
a technical meaning. It means children who are attend- 
ing school who are not defective, but supposed to be 
backward through the want of food ?—There is no 
separate provision made for them apart from the cripple 
and invalid centres, where food is provided, the different 
central funds providing grants. 


3922. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) With regard to this list what 
is the reason for the very great difference in the number 
of meals given in different centres. For Collingwood 
Street, New Cut, the number is 130,000. Have you a 
larger centre there ?—No, but there is a huge soup 
kitchen sustained mainly by Mr. Denny. 
would include the whole of the New Cut, and an im- 
mense amount of feeding is done for the whole district. 


3923. It is a large soup kitchen maintained by him ?— 
Yes, largely. - 

3924, The feeding of the children would be partly by 
funds that he raises and partly by these different 
Associations ?—-Yes. ride 

3925. Funds for that would come from ie sources 
entirely ?—Yes. We do not contribute at all. 

3926. He has to raise the money. We shall not have 
his balance-sheet, shall we ?—It is out of his own pocket. 

3927. In the same way that Dr. Barnardo would raise 
funds for Copperfield Road ?—Yes. It would be on the 
Council’s list. 

3928. Taking the plaves that I know who would be at 
Love Lane, Shadwell ?—Mr. Mills, the superintendent 
of the City Missionary, and the soup kitchen is run for 
the benefit of the people in the neighbourhood. School 
children come in for a share of it. We are not contribu- 
ting from our funds towards its maintenance. 


3929. It is merely an ordinary soup kitchen and a 
certain number of children are received ?—Yes. ; }x 


3930. Christian Street in Commercial Road in the 
same way ?—Yes. That is another mission. 


3981. They are almost all Jews in the Christian Street 
School ?—Yes, 


3932. Would there be children who came to a Sunday 
School ?—I do not know exactly. 


3933. Then George Yard and King Edward, Spitalfields? 
—George Yard is in High Street, Whitechapel. It is 
quite distinct from King Edward’s. It is a quarter of 
an hour’s walk away. 
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3934. George Yard does not appear ?—I know that they 
do feeding. 


3935. It is one of your oldest centres ?—Yes. 


3936. Can you get figures with regard to that ?— 
Yes, I can amplify the list and give you all the details 
with regard to each centre. 


3937. (Chairman.) Any information you can give us 
would be very valuable ?—Very well. Provision is made 
at a good many of our schools. We have opened a new 
building at Tooting where there is provision made for 
dinners. It will in due course appear asa feeding district 
when the need comes. There is all the accommodation. 


3938. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You are still keeping up 
Sunday Schools at those centres ?—Yes. 


3939. Are the tickets ever given through the Sunday 
Schools ?—No, never. 


3940. The feeding is always distinct from the Sunday 
School organization ?—Yes, entirely. 


3941. (Dr. Parsons.) Are the meals furnished by the 
Ragged School Union wholly vegetarian ?—No, not at all ; 
very few of them are. I was asked to join the Com- 
mittee and assist them with the experience I might have, 
and I did so, but not as a vegetarian. I have said that 
the projéct which Mr. Hills had in his mind was not 
a success—that food should be taken about in the streets 
and supplied just as a dairyman supplies milk, 


3942. I was wondering how you could work with the 
Destitute Children’s Dinner Society which makes the 
provision of meat a sine qua non ?—That could not be 
managed at all of course. 


3943. Your work is administrative ?—Yes. 


3944. You cater for schools which are provided with 
funds from other sources ?—Thatisso. Camberwell is the 
one that has come under my own personal superintendence 
now for many many years as honorary superintendent. 
There we get a grant from the Destitute Children’s Dinner 
Society. Here is the Report (handing the same to the 
Commitiee). That is where I spend all the leisure time I 
have on Sunday. 


3945. (Chairman.) Have you any remarks to make 
upon the present system of organising this matter in 
London ?—I should view with great concern the idea 
of the State taking it up. 


3946. That is outside our reference altogether. We 
want to consider how to make the best of voluntary as- 
sociations. Could you give us any indication as to any 
changes you would like to see introduced into the present 
system ?—We must remember that constant changes 
are going onnow. It will be needful to adjust our feeding 
arrangements to co-ordinate them with the new order of 
things. Hitherto, practically, the national schools have 
obtained their supplies from other sources. The London 
Schools Dinner Association has been in the main confined 
to the County Council Schools, but now that they and the 
National Schools are all under one authority it will be 
needful to co-ordinate the relief. Iam hoping for a good 
deal from the proposal of Relief Committees for each 
school. I think thatif the authorities are linked with the 
teachers and have a definite committee in each school it 
will be fairly easy for those outside who are trying to help 
the children to act through that relief committee. With 
regard to boots and clothing there is often a difficulty. 
Applications come in from two or three sources to the 
office. I am hoping to see the proposal carried out, that 
there shall be in connection with each school, particularly 
in the poor districts, this relief committee. It should 
command the confidence of everyone. It will prevent a 
good deal of the advertising newspaper element and tend 
to bring direct relief to the children without all the evil 
influences that we see around us. 


3947. Have you anything to say about how you would 
like to see the Relief Committees constituted?—I think 
that the sketch which has been given by theCounty Council 
is the right one—that there should be one or two mana- 
gers, the head teachers, and one or two outside friends of 
an independent character. What I should deprecate 
would be the penalising of people because they are 
poor. They should not necessarily be branded as pau- 
pers. We are there to help the children. Sometimes 
there is really too critical a spirit manifested. Be: 
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3948. Would you utilise the School Attendance 
Officer 2—Certainly—to visit the homes of the children. 


3949. You think that he is the proper person to visit 
the homes ?— Yes. I would not make it too official. It 
detracts from that brotherly sympathy which should per- 
meate the whole of the work of caring for the children 
in which we have the highest interest and which we 
desire to further to the uttermost. 


3950. Generally speaking, have you any further sug- 
gestions to make ?—I think not. It is embraced in 
what I have said of the Relief Committees. A Relief 
Committee in connection with each school is the crux 
of the whole thing, and I would let all outside charity 
come through that Relief Committee. 


3951. Have you seen a good deal of overlapping going 
on ?—No. I have seen a good deal of irregularity but 
not much overlapping. I am not frightened by the 
bugbear of overlapping. Iam far more concerned about 
the middle classes, or lower middle classes, who are 
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being pauperised by free education, and private schools 
being starved out of existence. 


3952. Have you seen examples of teachers being 
flooded with gifts from newspapers, and matters of that 
kind ?—Yes, I have seen a great deal of that and often 
nota little envy on the part of other teachers who are not 
in the same happy position. You cannot prevent spas- 
modic effort of that kind. There is a good deal of it. 
When the door is open there is the temptation to the 
enterprising teacher to get publicity. You cannot help 
it. . 

3953. You attach great importance to regularity and 
permanence ?—Yes—through a responsible committee. 
I have a record here of our feeding arrangements. It is 
rather personal as being in the form of an interview, but 
I might put it in (handing the same to the Committee). 

3944. This contains an account of what the society is 
doing in the way of assisting and feeding children 
and adults ?— Yes. x 


3955. (Chairman.) Thank you very much. 


Dr. J. M. Martin, called ; and Examined 


3355. (Ohairman.) You are Medical Officer of Health 
under the County Council of Gloucestershire ?— And also 
for three districts in Gloucestershire. 


3957. Would you specify them ?—The Stroud Urban, 
the Stroud Rural, and the Nailsworth Urban. 


3958. Are you also medical officer for the purposes of 
the Education Committee ?—I have not been formally 
appointed but I have acted for the Committee whenever 
they have wanted advice ; in this case, I must confess, on 
my own initiative. 

3959. Would you tell us what your experience of the 
medical work in schools had been before the institution 
of the Gloucestershire Education Committee?—In Novem- 
ber and January of 1899 and 1900 I was assisting Doctor 
Newsholme at Brighton in hunting for mild unrecognised 
cases of diphtheria and scarlet fever, and it was that that 
gave me my first appreciation of the importance of school 
work. After my appointment as medical officer of 
health for the Stroud Rural District Council I had occasion 
to know from my own experience of the influence of 
schools in the spread of disease; and in the November 
after my first appointment I got the managers of one 
of the voluntary schools in my district to have an 
examination made of the children. That was practically 
when it began. The managers of the schools continued 
the examination up to the time that the schools were 
taken over by the County Council under the Education 
Act of 1902. 

3960. Was there a school board at Stroud at that time ? 
— Yes. 

3961. Did you ever hold any official appointment under 
that school board ?—No. 


3962, But you were enabled to visit other schools than 
the voluntary school which you mentioned ?—I did not 
do the work at the voluntary school myself. The mana- 
gers paid a local practitioner to do the work, but.in all 
cases where we have had outbreaks of notifiable infec- 
tious disease I have visited the schools and made 
examinations for mild cases myself. 


3963. May. we take this report which you have sent 
us as supplemented by your further notes as constituting 
your evidence in chief and ask you questions upon it ?— 
Yes, you may. (The witness handed in the following Report 
and Precis.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REPORT ON THE EXPERIMENTAL MEDICAL INSPECTION OF 
THE CHILDREN ATTENDING THE Forty-rourR PvusBtic 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE Stroup Unron. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
The first occasion—so far as I am aware—on which any 


. School in this county was systematically inspected was in 


November, 1901, when the Governors of the Stonehouse 
National School, on my suggestion, and on the representa- 
tions of Dr. G. T. B: Watters (oné of the Governors), made 
arrangements primarily for the detection of unrecognised 


cases of scarlet fever: in the course of the examination 
Dr. McLannahan found that 43 per cent. of the children 
were suffering from various contagious conditions, chiefly 
lice in the head. These examinations were continued 
each term up to the time the schools were taken over by 
the County Council, and at the final examination (with the 
exception of a few cases of impetigo) the school had a 
clean bill of health. That the conditions originally found 
in the Stonehouse school existed in others in this neigh- 
bourhood was shewn by my experience at the Stroud 
temporary Isolation Hospital where on admission 30 per 
cent. (including adults as well as children) were found to 
have lice or nits in their heads. Further, it is the general 
experience that one of the most powerful influences in 
the spread of infectious diseases is the number of mild 
unrecognised cases attending school which cannot be 
detected except by those with special knowledge. sae 

I have dealt with this subject in my various reports, 
and drew special attention to the matter in my County 
Summaries for 1902 and 1903. In April 1904 I made a 
report to the school management sub-committee of the 
Education Committee in the course of which I pointed out 
that though the idea of medical inspection of children’ 
attending public elementary schools was no new 
thing and had been extensively adopted in the United 
States of America,on the Continent of Europe, and—in 
varying degrees of completeness—in some large towns in 
England, the matter had as yet been taken up by no 
County Education Committee. At the request of the 
sub-committee I made a further report in the following 
month suggesting a scheme dealing with the forty-four 
schools (and about 7,000 children) in the Stroud Union ; 
the proposal then made was that the medical man nearest 
each school should act as the medical inspector and the 
cost for the minimum amount of work necessary Was 
estimated at £150 for one year. » Tis report was adopted 
by the sub-committee at their meeting on the 14th May 
1904 and confirmed by the Education Committee on the 
28th May: at the following meeting of the sub-committee 
on the 11th June, a special local committee was appointed 
to carry out the scheme—Mr. Alfred Apperly, Mr. E. E. 
Evans, Mr. A. B. Ghewy, Mr. F. A. Hyett, Sir William 
Marling and Mr. A. J. Morton, Ball (Chairman of the 
Committee for the Stroud group of schools) was, co-opted 
as a member of this Committee, which has held seven 
meetings. : 

It was at once realised that the work would be more 
thoroughly and ‘uniformly carried out by one man de- 
voting his whole time to it, and at the first meeting of the 
Local Committee this was decided and various forms 
in connection with the work were considered, and at the 
next meeting Myer Coplans, Esq., M.D. Lond., D.P.H. 
Cambridge, was appointed to act as Medical Inspector 
under my directions. et 

From Dr. Coplans’s Reports it appears that ‘all the’ 
forty-four schools were visited during the autumn term 
of 1904 and of the 7,294 children on the books 6,679 (or 
91-6 per cent. of the total) were examined’; and during 
the following spring term twenty-nine schools ‘were 
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visited and 5,072 children (69°5 per cent. of the total, or 
93°8fper cent. of the numbers on the books at eight 
schools) were examined. 

The particulars which Dr. Coplans noted are given 
under the following headings, with the total cases found 
in the course of the two examinations. 


Contagious Conditions Ist. 2nd. 
Ringworm of head - - - - 85 21 
Ringworm of bod; - - - - 9 4 
Vermin - - - - - 238 94 
Eggs of lice - - - - - 642 303 
Large Ulcers’ - - - <4 LP eel 
Small Uleers - - - - - 43 16 
Ecthyma : - - - - 3 — 
Itch caret - - - spagy 
Inflamed eyelids ie a St OS Te is 
Uleerated dirty head - : - 19 9 
Ulcerated mouth - - - - l— 
Scarlatina - - - - - 56 — 
Acute Tonsillitis - ° - 36 — 
Chicken Pox - : - - l— 
Whooping Cough cee ay ed OT oe 
Tuberculous discharge a) 4 oS 
Totals 1141 459 
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Non-contagious Conditions Ist. 2nd. 
Ichthyosis » - - - SR hath: 
Alopecia : - - F ath Be oe 
Ear discharge - - - oie heed 
Nettle rash - < » A spnset’ 6 
Psoriasis - - - - ay ek 
Eczema - - - - - 49 23 
Dirty heads - - - - - 571 166 
Total 655 215 


Of the 6,679 children examined, 17-10 per cent. were 
described as suffering from some contagious condition 
and 9°8 per cent. from non-contagous conditions. During 
the second inspection in the spring of 1905, of 5,072 
children examined, 459 or 9°05 per cent. are described as 
suffering from some contagious condition and 215 or 4°24 
per cent. from some non-contagious condition. 


One of the objects in selecting the Stroud Union as the 
area for the experiment was that it contained well marked 
“urban” and “rural” schools which could thus be 
compared, For this purpose I grouped the schools as 
urban, semi-urban and rural and then calculated the 
proportions of affected children in each group; the rates 
per 1,000 children are given in the table on the next sheet. 


Dri J. MM, 
Martin. 





11 July, 1905. 
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On the basis therefore of the ugures obtained by Dr. 
Coplans it appears that. 

1. (a) Out of the 6,679 children in the whole Union 
first examined 27 per cent. were suffering (1) 17-1 
from some contagious condition and (2) 9°8 from 
some non-contagious condition. 

(6) Of the contagious conditions, vermin and eggs 
of lice account for far the larger proportion, 13:2 
per cent. of the children being thus affected. 

(c) Of the 9-8% of non-contagious conditions, 8°6 
are described as “ dirty heads.” 

(d) Disease due to parasites—ringworm, scabies— 
affected 1-7 per cent. 

(e) Only few cases of the ordinary infectious 
diseases were found—viz. a total of 7. 

HI. (a) For contagious conditions, urban and rural 
schools are nearly equally afiected—19 per cent. 
of the children. 

(b) For non-contagious conditions, rural schools 
compare unfavourably with urban schools in the 
proportion of 14°3 per cent. to 5:2. per cent. 

(c) Adding the totals for vermin, eggs of lice and 
“dirty heads” together, this proportion becomes 
29-4 per cent. to 16:9 per cent. 

III. Considerable improvement was effected after the 
first inspection both in the proportion of contagious 
and non-contagious conditions to the extent of some 
50 per cent., non-contagious slightly more than con- 
tagious conditions. 

The general results of this experimental scheme appear 
to bear out the experience obtained by the examinations 
made at Stonehouse National School in 1901 and 1902, 
and it would appear probable that the same results which 
were finally obtained at Stonehouse—‘ only a few cases 
of impetigo ”-—could be obtained throughout all schools. 

With these facts before us, two questions arise to be 
answered : 

1. Are there sufficient grounds for establishing a 
general system of medical supervision over schools ? 

2. If the above is answered in the affirmative, how 
can this supervision be most advantageously and 
economically provided ? 

One result of the experimental scheme has been to con- 
firm the statements made in my previous reports as to 
the extent to which preventable contagious conditions 
exist amongst elementary school children. According 
to Dr. Coplans’s figures out of the 6,679 children examined 
at the time of the first inspection, 1,796, or 27 per cent. 
were suffering from some preventable condition and dur- 
ing the second inspection 674 out of 5,072 examined or 
13-3. The improvement effected between the two inspec- 
tions is thus some 50 per cent. 

Therefore, from the facts that more than one quarter 
of the children were found to be suffering from some 
** preventable ”. condition of the skin, and that this pro- 
portion was reduced by one-half at the time of the second 
examination it would appear that there are sufficient 
grounds for some form of inspection. 

When the conditions found are grouped into those 
easily recognised, and those requiring special training 
for recognition, the percentage works out to be: 


Ist. exam. 2nd. exam. 
per cent. per cent. 


1. Easily recognised when looked for 81°8 84°9 
2. Not so easily recognised” - - 10°9 7°4 
3. Requiring special training - =» ea Wel 


in the first group would come—verminous conditions 
{lice and eggs of lice), ulcerated heads, dirty heads. 

In the second group—ringworm, ulcers, scabies, 
ecthyma, and inflamed eyelids. put 

In the third group—infectious diseases, tonsillitis and 
‘various skin diseases. 

For the recognition of the great proportion of the above 
medical training is not necessary, and if these alone were 
to be dealt with, inspection by a medical man, would be 
unnecessary, but if the risk of overlooking any of the more 
dangerous conditions (which are perhaps the most difficult 
to recognise) is considered, it is obvious that some form of 
medical supervision is essential. 

The form that the medical supervision should take de- 
pends greatly on the distribution and accessibility of the 
schools, but the present experiment has demonstrated 
the importance of central control, the necessity of keeping 
in touch with the local sanitary authority, and the need 
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for all possible tact and consideration in making the 
examinations. It has been pointed out above that a large 
proportion of the conditions found would be easily re- 
cognisable ; how far the needs in various cases would be 
m>t by trained nurses, who have had special experience 
of skin diseases is a matter for consideration ; but it is 
possible that under the supervision of a m:dical man 
nurses would satisfy many requircments. Fortunately 
for the district, but unfortunately for the experiment, the 
prevalence of such diseases as diphtheria and scarlet 
fever, was at a minimum during the whole time, but there 
can be no doubt had there been any tendency for an 
epidemic of thes2 diseases, that the medical inspection 
would have been of the greatest service in gaining an early 
control of the disease. For these diseases, inspection by 
a m>dical man is essential. 

There is little to be learnt from a study of the sheets, 
giving the average attendance at the schools, during the 
period of the medical inspection. 

In the Stroud group of schools at the commencement 
of the inspection (August 1904) the average attendance 
in the standards was 90 per cent., in November it went 
up to 91 per cent., and then remained at 90 per cent. 
till February, when owing to an outbreak of measles in a 
few of the schools, the attendance fell to 89 per cent., 
in March to 84 per cent., and in April to 81 per cent. It 
appears therefore, that the attendance was certainly not 
seriously reduced by the primary inspection, but owing to 
the outbreak of measles and other considerations it is im- 
possible to say whether the attendance would or would 
not have been improved. 

The experimental scheme has met with the fullest co- 
operation by the teachers, and with but very few objec- 
tions from the parents; in all cases which have come to 
my knowledge, [ have called at the houses, and find that, 
while there has been some objection to the methods of 
examination, on the principles of the scheme being 
explained all objection was withdrawn in every instance, 
but one. 

The Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland) 
and the Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical De- 
terioration, both strongly recommended such a systematic 
medical inspection of school children as that we are now 
considering. The latter body reported amongst other 
matters :— 

“The Committee are emphatic in recommending that 
a systematised medical inspection of children at school 
should be imposed as a public duty on every school 
authority, and they agree with the Royal Commission on 
Physical Training (Scotland) that a contribution towards 
the cost should be made out of the Parliamentary vote.” 
In another part of their report it is stated “they are of 
opinion that bringing the sanitary administration of the 
county into touch with the schools may lead to the antici- 
pation and prevention of many of those epidemics which 
are now such a fertile source of local expense.” 

This Report was published nearly two months after 
the Gloucestershire Education Committee resolved to 
carry out the present experimental scheme. 

I would conclude that : 

1. The results of the experimental scheme of medical 
inspection of children attending the public elementary 
schools in the Stroud Union prove that some sort of medical 
supervision of elementary schools is necessary in the 
interests of the children and for the prevention of disease. 


2. Probably some share in the work might be under” 
taken by nurses skilled in recognising skin diseases. 

3. Medical inspection from time to time would be 
necessary for doubtful cases, and for the detection of 
mild unrecognised cases of infectious diseases. 

4, The anthropometric surveys and registers of sickness 
recommended by the Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Physical Deterioration (Report 20 July, 1904, Recom- 
mendations 1 and 2 page 84), might be most usefully kept 
in connection with the schools. 

5. Lessons in hygiene in the schools would be of great 
assistance in the work of medical inspection and im- 
proving the general tone of living. 





Note.—The above report is intended to deal only with the 
results of the inspection undertaken and matters closely 
related to it. There are, however, many other points that 
might be usefully considered if some such scheme is 
adopted generally. 


§ 


Dr. J. M. 
Martin. 





11 July, 1905. 
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Dr. J. M. 
Martin. 
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PRECIS OF EVIDENCE. 


MepricAu INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS, COUNTY 
OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The accompanying Report gives the summary of 
the events of the experimental scheme in this county, 
from its commencement in August, 1904, to its premature 
end in May, 1905. It is supplemented by the following 
notes in order that all the suggested headings for 
evidence may be answered. 

A.—Staff. 

1. The scheme was carried out under the directions 
of the county medical officer of health through Dr. Myer 
Coplans, who was appointed solely for the purpose of this 
scheme. 

2. Nurses were not engaged, but that their services 
would be useful in future work is suggested. , 

3. None. 


B.—Organisation. 


1. The experimental scheme dealing with one section 
of the county during nine months. 

(a) Primarily for the prevention of infectious 
aiseases. 

(b) In the case of eleven schools, on the report 
of the school attendance officer. 

(c) (d) (e) and (f) It was intended that notes 
should be made on these points, but the information 
is not available. 

(g) 1,131 children were examined and 252 or 
22 per cent. are stated to have defective vision. 

(h) and (i) No observations. 

(j) Full results of the inspection are given in 
the accompanying report. 

(a) 93 per cent. of the children were weighed and 
their heights were measured. 

(b) Records were obtained with respect to scarlet 
fever, measles, chicken-pox, diphtheria, mumps, 
whooping cough, croup, ulcerated sore throat, 
rheumatic fever, chorea and small-pox. 

3. The area of the Stroud union was selected for the 
experiment, partly because it contained well marked 
urban and rural districts. 

4, The schools were visited in order, for the systematic 
inspections and at irregular intervals, when cases of 
infectious conditions occurred. 

5. Every child without selection. 

6. A copy of the enclosed Table B of symptoms of 
infectious diseases has been sent to the head teacher of 
every school in the county. 

7. Notes are sent by the head teachers to the parents. 

8. None. 

9, At the termination of the first complete inspection 
of the forty-four schools, the-medical inspector reported. 
that the scheme had been “* welcomed by the vast majority 
of the parents.” In all cases of objection which have come 
to my knowledge, I have called at the houses and find 
that, while there has been some objection to the methods 
of examination, on the principles of the scheme being 
explained all objection was withdrawn in every instance 
with one exception. 

10. (a) Yes, to medical officer of health of the district. 

(b) Yes, see accompanying Table B and Instruc- 
tions OC. 

(c) No organised arrangement exists, though this 
information is often given. 

(d) From the annual reports of the medical officers 
of health it would appear that they often visit the 
schools for the purpose of detecting mild unrecognised 
cases of notifiable infectious diseases. 

11. (a) Yes, with respect to infection to the sanitary 

authority. 

(b) The head teacher is empowered to do so by 
the Education Committee who offer to pay 1s. for 
the medical certificate. 


CO.— 

The grant for the year’s experimental scheme was 
£150 to cover all the expenses. The medical inspector 
was to receive £120. 

1. The summary of the results obtained is given in 
the accompanying report A, from which it would 
appear that some system of médical supervision, is neces- 
sary in the interests of the children and for the prevention 
of disease. 


EVIDENCE :° 


2. The present scheme was brought to a premature 
ending owing to personal difficulties. The experiment has 
demonstrated the importance of central control, the 
necessity of keeping in touch with the local sanitary 
authority, and the need for all possible tact and con- 
sideration in making the examinations. 

_3. The improvement effected between the two systema- 
tic inspections appears to have been about 50 per cent.— 
non-contagious conditions in slizhtly greater degree than 
contagious (see page 3 of Report A, HI, and ‘Table 
given on the following sheet). 


3964. (Witness.) With regard to the history of the 
work in the county, I have reports with notes, which I 
shall be very glad to hand in. They are already in the 
possession of the Local Government Board. (Handing 
the same to the Committee). 


3965. I will ask you now some questions about the 
medical inspection which was carried out in the Stroud. 
Union during the past year. It was eventually deter- 
mined to place it all in the hands of one medical officer ? 
—That is so. 


3966. Will you tell us the reasons which led to that ? 
—We felt that the interest of private practitioners was. 
in their private practice and that we should probably 
not get such unitorm results if the work was divided up- 
amongst a number of men as we should if one man were 
in charge of the whole number of schools under observa- 
tion. I also felt that the private practitioner would not 
have time to go into matters so thoroughly as a man who 
was devoting his whole time to the work. It also struck 
me that it was work of rather a special character, which 
would be appreciated more by a man who was working 
on public health work than by a man who was in private 
practice, the position of the two men being somewhat 
different ; the one aiming at curing disease and the other 
at hunting for disease. : 


3967. As I understand it, were such a system as this. 
to be made universal in the county, the main part of the 
work would be done at the beginning. It would not be 
necessary to have such a close investigation year by year 
as you would have on your first visit to the schools ?— 
That is the opinion I have held all along, and the opinion. 
which I have expressed when the question has arisen— 
that the first examination is the heavy examination. 
As soon as a man got to know his material and got some 
hold of it, the work, generally speaking, would be more 
or less of a routine character to him. 


3968. Cost is a very important element in this matter. | 
This particular investigation seems to have cost about 
£150 7—As a matter of fact it has not cost so much as. 
that. -We have expended, I think, up to the present 
moment under £100; but the experiment was brought 
to a premature end after nine months.) 5 9) + 


3969. Could you give us any estimate of the cost for 
the whole county of carrying out such a system after it 
got into working order?—I have not prepared an estimate. 
T do not think it could be done under £2,000. 


3970. About £2,000 a year would enable you to carry 
out year by year. in Gloucestershire such an inspection 
as you yourself would think important ?—I think so. 
I would not bind myselt to that. It might be a little 
less or more, depending on the scope of the work that 
was undertaken. 


3971. We quite understand that it is only an estimate. 
Would that mean the employment of several medical 
officers full time on this work only ?—That would be my 
own idea. It would depend largely on the development 
of public health work. If ultimately there was constituted 
one county authority with assistants instead of the present. 
system, it could be worked in with such a system. 


3972, The effect of the inquiry which you have been 
speaking of was very largely to reduce the number of 
cases of disease ?—Yes. 


3973. I see that only twenty-nine schools were visited. 
on the second occasion : were those arbitrarily selected 
—forty-four on the first occasion and twenty-nine on the 
second ?—They were arbitrarily selected. to this extent, 
that the schools were the more easily accessible schools; 


3974. They were not specially chosen with a view of 
any particular kind of disease ?—No, they were not. 
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3975. The intention was, I suppose, to visit all the 
schools, had the enquiry not been brought to a premature 
conclusion ?—Yes, that is so. 


3976. Would you tell us what means had been em- 
ployed between the two inspections which resulted in 
the reduction of infectious cases-?—Moral influence only. 


3977. Would you develop that answer ?—The atten- 
‘tion of the parents was called to anything that was found 
wrong with the children, by notes sent to the parents 
by the teacher. The teacher’s attention was also called 
to it at the same time. Here is one. 


3978. The note was to this effect. ‘* Your child has 
been found by the medical inspector to be suffering from 
disease, a condition which is infectious and 
which is liable to be communicated to other children. 
It is necessary that.the child should be cured of this 
condition before returning to school. He (or she) will 
not be re-admitted without a certificate of freedom from 
infectious disease signed by your own medical attendant 
or the medical inspector of schools.” Was it found 
actually necessary to exclude any children ?—In some 
cases they were excluded, but in the majority of cases 
it was not found necessary. In one school in which 
ringworm was very prevalent, a separate desk was given 
ito the children suffering from that complaint. 


3979. They were isolated in the school ?—They were 
isolated in the school. 


3980.. Was it found necessary to proceed to prosecu- 
tion for non-attendance ?—Not in the case of the 
examination which we have just terminated; but in 
the case of Stonehouse National Schools the parents 
of some of the children were prosecuted. 


3981. With what results ?—They were fined by the 
magistrates. I could not quite understand it at the 
time, but the explanation is—you could discover 
that the children had something the matter with them; 
you could exclude them from the school-but there were 
no means of compelling the parents to take steps to 
remedy the matter. The only step that could be taken 
was to prosecute the parents for non-attendance at school 
of the children. 


3982. They ‘were prosecuted and convicted ?—They 
were prosecuted and convicted. 


3983. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Was there any form besides 
that one demanding practically their exclusion. That 
seems rather to say that they must not come back; but 
yyou say they were not really excluded ?—The form was 
mot used after we had been working for some time. Dr. 
Coplans told me there were difficulties and that the 
forms were not used very much; but we started with 
that form. 


_ 3984. Yow had no other form; asking the parents to 
@et the children right to prevent their being excluded ?— 
No. 


3985. Lhe form was so very arbitrary that you could 
not really use it. You could not exclude a large per- 
centage of the children ?—No; they were not excluded— 
only the very bad cases were excluded. The attention 
of the parents was called to others. 


3986. But you had not any form for calling their 
attention to others ?—That was the form that was started 
by Dr. Coplans and issued. 


3987. (Dr. Parsons.) The exclusion was by the school 
authorities themselves and not by the sanitary authority 
under Article 57 of the Code ?—By the school authority. 
All the work was done under the school authority. 


3988. (Chairman.) You also hand in a form which was 
sent to parents indicating what should be done in the 
«ase of dirty heads ?—Yes (handing the same to the Com- 
<mittee). 

3989. Short directions as to the proper treatment ?— 
Yes, that'was drawn up by Dr. Coplans. I had nothing 
to do with it. I saw it after it was drawn up. 


3990. ‘Lhe result of the inquiry showed that in certain 
particulars the rural schools were worse as regards dis- 
eases than the urban schools ?— Yes. 

3991. Was that a surprise to you ?—It was a surprise. 


_ 3992, Can you account for it in any way ?—The one 
suggestion which has occurred to me—and [ think there 
is something in it—is with regard to the water supply. 
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Perhaps before 1 say that, I should give you some idea 
as to how I obtained these groupings without having 
the figures. I had the list of schools and I grouped them 
roughly according to whether they were of an urban or 
a rural character. I know the district well. After I 
had so grouped the schools I took down the figures. So 
far as I can gather, the water supply in the places where 
the schools are rural schools is less satisfactory than in 
the other parts; and I think it is a question of having 
water and a question of the customary use of water. 


3993. You attribute great importance to the existence 
of a sufficient water supply, the use of which is understood ? 
—I do undoubtedly. 


3994. (Dr. Parsons.) Where they have to fetch the 
water from long distances they use less of it, do they not ? 
—Yes, they use a great deal less. 


3995. Is there any difference in the class of people 
in the rural and the urban schools; in one, for instance, 
agricultural labourers and in the other clothworkers ?— 
No marked difference. The cloth hands come from 
long distances to the mills in the Stroud valley. The 
mills are so scattered about that there is not one particular 
part which is devoted to the industry and another part 
which is not. The mills are in the valleys and the people 
live chiefly on the hills. 


3996. (Chairman.) No serious objections were taken to 
the examination of the children on the part of the parents ? 
—None, so far as I am aware. 


3997. You say in your report that very few objections 
were taken. Of what nature were those objections where 
they were taken ?—Chiefly to it as marking the children. 
In one ease in which complaint was made (this was during 
the second examination), the names of two children 
had been called out with the names of five others for ex- 
amination. The five were known to be dirty at the last 
examination, and these two were known by the school- 
master to be specially clean children, and the parents ob- 
jected to the names of their children being called out 
with the names of those who were known to be dirty, as 
casting a sort of stigma on them. 


3998. What steps did the parents take ?—They wrote 
to one of the managers of the school, who sent the letter 


_to the Secretary for Education, and it was passed on to 


me. On investigating the case I saw the father and 
mother. The father was most annoyed ; but as soon as 
I explained fully to him the object of the examination 
he withdrew the objection. 


3999. You say that objection was withdrawn in every 
instance but one. | Would you tell us about the one in 
which it was not withdrawn ?—The one was in a remote 
part of the district, and they regarded it as an 
interference with their children. They said that if their 
children were dirty they would look after them themselves ; 
and they would not consent to any of their children being 


‘examined. There was no definite reason for it that I 


could make out. 


4000. In that case was the child excluded from the 
school ?—No, it was not. 


4001. It was not considered necessary ?—It was not 
considered necessary. 


4002. (Dr. Parsons.) What was the salary or remunera- 
tion that was given to the medical inspector ?—He was 
promised £140 for the year—f120 was to come out of 
our grant of £150 from the Education Committee, and 
£20 was to come from the Committee for the Stroud group 
of schools for giving certificates for absentee children. 
If the school attendance officer had reason to suppose 
that a child was absent from school because he was ill 
and. there was no medical certificate forthcoming, he 
would ask the medical. inspector to visit the child and 
give a certificate; and for that work the medical in- 
spector would get £20. 


4003. That was work outside the systematic examina- 
tion ?—Yes, outside the systematic examination. 


4004. Do you think that you could generally reckon to 
engage a competent medical man for the purpose as a 
permanency, for such a sum as you have mentioned ?— 
Most certainly you could not do it. 
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4005. So that if the work had to be permanently 
organised you would require to give a much larger salary ? 
—I think so. 


4006. The work has now, I understand, been suspended, 
for reasons which I need not go into now, personal to 
the inspector ; but is it intended to take it up again ?— 
I am not in a position to say, because the matter has not 
been considered by the Committee since the work was 
stopped. 


-4007. Did it occupy the inspector’s whole time ?—Yes, 
he was devoting his whole time to it. 


4008. There was one examination made in the autumn 
of 1904, and another in the spring of 1905 ?—That is so. 


4009. Did it occupy his time continuously from the 
date that the first was commenced to the date that the 
second was finished ?—I made a mistake in an answer 
which I made just now. He was devoting his whole 
time to the work up to the end of 1904. Just before the 
end of 1904, he was appointed medical officer of health 
for one of the rural district councils’ districts adjoining. 
It was not our intention that he should take up such a 
position ; but it was not contrary to the agreement, and 
he was allowed to hold it, and he still holds it. From the 
Ist of January he would devote part of his time to the 
work of the district ; how much, of course, I cannot say. 


4010. He was not required then to give the whole of 
his time to the work ?—It was intended that he should 
have given the whole of his time, and the conditions on» 
which he was appointed were intended to clearly state 
that. It was clearly stated that he should not engage in 
private practice ; but unfortunately it was omitted that 
he should not take a public appointment. 


4011. Was he required to live in the district ?—He did, 
as a matter of fact, but there was no stipulation to that 
effect. 


4012. Here is a list of the conditions which were 
ascertained at the examination of the children in the 
schools. Was anything done with respect to eyesight 
and with regard to inflamed eyelids ?—With regard to 
inflamed eyelids, that was included generally under the 
infectious conditions, and attention was drawn to it. 


4013. Was anything done with respect to errors of 
refraction ?7—Dr. Coplans examined 1,131 children. 
Of those suftering from defective eyesight the proportion is 
22 per cent. I may state that these figures are entirely 
based, as I say in my report, on Dr. Coplans’ figures, and 
I cannot vouch definitely for the accuracy of the figures. 


4014. The children were examined for errors of refrac- 
tion ?—That number—1,131. 


4015. Were those taken at random, or selected ?—They 
were taken from the schools which were convenient with 
regard to accessibility in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Stroud. 


4016. If so large a proportion as 22 per cent. were 
found to have defective eyesight in the way of refraction, 
that would seem to show that there is a wide need for 
similar examinations throughout the other schools ?— 
It would. 

4017. Were defects of hearing inquired into ?—So far 
as I am aware no inquiries were made, 


4018. I did not see Impetigo in the list of contagious 
conditions, although it is mentioned that a few cases were 
found at the second examination 7—It comes under the 
heading of Hcethyma. 

4019. It is a condition which sometimes leads to schools 
being closed. I have known instances ?—Apparently 
there were only three cases discovered in the course of 
examination. 

4020. I do not quite understand the classification into 
conditions which are easily recognised when looked for, 
and those which are not so easily recognised and require 
special training to recognise them. Is it not rather a 
question of degree than of the nature of the conditions. 
Take a case of acute tonsillitis, for instance ; that is easily 
recognised ?—You recognise that it is tonsillitis, but you 
cannot recognise whether it is tonsillitis or diphtheria, 

4021. Ulcers, ringworm, or inflamed eyelids, if they are 
severe, would be easily recognised, would they not, 
without special training ?—It 7s rather the nature of 
the disease which I am speaking of. The fact would 
be easily recognised. 
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4022. The examination was of the whole of the children 
in these schools, and not merely of selected ones ?—On 
the whole of the children in those schools. Some of the 
children were not present and escaped examination, 
although second visits were made to catch them. 


4023. How many children could be examined in one 
day; can you give me any idea ?—I could not give 
any definite idea. It depends entirely on whether a man 
has had much experience or not. If a man had had 
experience, say, of examining recruits for the Army, he 
would probably be able to examine three or four times 
the number that a man would be able to who had just 
started. It is a matter of method and experience. 


4024. That would be a reason for appointing one man 
rather than a number of medical practitioners ?—Yes. 


4025. One man would gain the power of examining 
quickly and would get through much more in the time 2 
Yes, quite. 


4026. Have you employed nurses at all ?—No, we 
have not. 


4027. Do you know anything of the Queen’s Nurses ? 
—I have worked with them at various places. 


4028. We heard that there are certain places in Glou- 
cestershire where they are employed for the examination 
of school children ?—I was not aware of that. 


4029. (Chairman.) Two places are mentioned in a 
return sent in—Gotherington and Quedgley ?—I know 
both those places, and I know the nurses; but I.did not 
know that they took any part in the work of examination 
at schools. 


4030. At Gotherington the nurse visited only one 
school in the district, and no record was kept of the work 
done. It was voluntary and outside her regular duties ? 
—Where is this information from, may I ask ? 


4031. It is information from the headquarters of the 
Queen’s Nurses’ Association in a return of their work. 
With regard to Quedgley, it is stated that the nurses 
only visited one school last year, but they might have 
been called in to any of the four. “ About twenty cases 
of school children were treated by-the nurse in our dis- 
trict at their own homes.” The reason for the visits 
was the request of the teachers ?—I am very much 
interested to hear that fact. There are many other 
parts of the county in which there are Queen’s Nurses. 
besides those two. 


4032. But they have not worked under your direction 
or under the direction of the authority ?—No, they have 
not. 


4033. (Dr. Parsons.) I see that you are of opinion that 
the services of nurses might be employed to a considerable 
extent in this inspection of school children ?—I think 
they might be very usefully employed. 


4034. Supplemented by medical supervision in doubt- 
ful cases ?—Yes. Those are the views which I hold. 


4035. Have you done anything with regard to anthro- 
pometric measurements ?—A number of children have 
been weighed and measured. I have not been able to get 
the information that was obtained. 


4036. (Chairman.) There is no systematic work of 
that kind yet started in the county ?—At the first 
examination, 93 per cent. of the children were weighed 
and their heights were taken; but I have not been able 
to get the information. 


4037. (Dr. Parsons.) Your opinion is that the results of 
the two examinations that were made in the autumn of 
1904, and the spring of 1905, so far as they go, show that 
a very considerable amelioration in the condition of the 
children was effected as regards freedom from skin disease 
and so on ?—Yes, as far as I can make out from the 
figures, roughly, to the extent of 50 per cent. 


4038. You are unable to say that any improvement 
in the attendance at school was effected ?—Unfortunately 
we had a serious outbreak of measles which affected the 
attendance, and it was impossible to gauge anything 
with regard to general attendance. 


4039. The experience you gained was sufficiently 
encouraging to make you think it worth while to continue 
the system ?—I think it most important that it should be. 


4040. (Miss Lawrence.) We have been told that in the 
appointment of a medical officer for this particular work 
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it is advisable not to have a general practitioner, but that 
there would be no objection to the medical officer appointed 
being able to do consulting work. Would you agree 
on that point; or do you think he ought to give his whole 
time absolutely to the work ?—I think that his one interest 
should be the schools. 


4041. You would be inclined to limit him entirely to 
them ?—I think so. 


4042. (Dr. Parsons.) There might be cases perhaps 
where it was desirable to get the whole time services of 
a man, but where the authority could not pay sufficient 
to wholly retain a man in one capacity and his appoint- 
ment might be joined with some other appointment, that 
of Medical Officer of Health, for instance ?—Yes; I rather 
indicated that in my earlier remarks, when I said that as 
his whole time should be devoted to school interests. I 
should rather have said public health interests. 


4043. (Miss Lawrence. He should not be a consulting 
doctor ?—I think he should not. 


4044. In the examination you were telling us about, 
was any particular outlook kept in regard to mentally 
defective or physically defective children ?—It was 
intended that notes should be made on any condition 
affecting any of the children, including that. That was 
my idea. 

4045. Could you tell us whether any abnormal children 
were found ?—With regard to the mentally defective 
epileptic, ana physically defective, I could send you some 
figures. Some time ago there was a suggestion that 
Gloucester and Somerset (I forget whether Wiltshire came 
in or not) should establish a school for epileptic children. 
At that time the Secretary for Education obtained in- 
formation by means of the school attendance officers 
and the teachers as to such children in thé counties. He 
found that there were eleven mentally defective children, 
one epileptic.child, one blind child, and one deaf child. 


4046. Therefore that might be an important part of 
the medical officer’s duty in the future ?—I think so. 


4047. In the examination, was any particular notice 
taken of any cases of malnutrition, so far as you are aware ? 
—No. 


4048, That particular thing did not come in ?—No, 
it did not. When I started the scheme my intention 
was that any condition should be noted with regard to 
the children, whether we were able to take action upon it 
or not. 

4049. It did not come under a special heading ?—No, 
it did not come under a special heading. 

4050. (Dr. Parsons.) Did you meet with the existence 
of a class of children who, though not defective, are from 
malnutrition below the normal standard ?—You would 
get that rather from the anthropometric measurements 
which we did get to a certain extent. 

4051. (Miss Lawrence.) Am I right in supposing that this 
medical officer acted under you ?—He was appointed to 
act under me. 

4052. Did you direct the scope of his work ?—Yes, 
that was intended. 

4053. And you did ?—Yes. 

4054. Would it be possible for teachers to send for him 
at any time that they thought it necessary, or were his 
visits regularly arranged ?—His visits were not regularly 
arranged. He was given a free hand to go anywhere. 
In the case of special schools or where special conditions 
exist, it was the intention that he should pay special 
_ attention. 

4055. If the teachers suspected any case of infectious 
disease, would they send for him or for you ?—As medical 
officer of health they would send for me. 

4056. Was the inspection done in school hours ?— 
_ The inspection was done in school hours. 

4057. Would you tell us the average length of any 
inspection and how many children could be examined 
in an hour, roughly; or is that not possible ?—I could 
not answer that question. 

4058. What would your suggestion be with regard 
to the employment of nurses; would you make them 
peripatetic ?—Do you mean going to different parts of the 
country ? 
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4059. Yes ?—I think not. 
officer should be peripatetic. 
sibilities of my own county. 


I think that the medical 
I am taking in the pos- 
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Nursing Association has been started, and the idea is to 
have a district nurse for every part of the county, who 
would be responsible for the work of the district. 


4060. The number would depend on the district s—- 
Yes, that is the general idea. 


4061. I quite understand that that is only a broad 
outline. At the end of your Report you say that there 
are many other points which might be usefully con- 
sidered it such scheme was adopted. Could you indicate 
any others ?—I have already indicated those in answer 
to questions put to me. 


4062. (Dr. Parsons.) Was any work done to ascertain 
the infectious diseases which the children had ?—Yes. 
This is information from the parents: of.the 7,294 chil- 
dren examined, the following proportions have had the fol- 
lowing diseases: 9°7 per cent. scarlet fever; 58:4 per 
cent. measles, 21°3 chicken pox ; 2 per cent. diphtheria ; 
17°6 mumps; 33°3 whooping cough; 2°9 croup; 
4°2 quinsy; °9 rheumatic fever; and ‘5 chorea. 

4063. Were any examinations made as to vaccina- 
tion ?—Yes. 

4064. Was that objected to ?—It would have been ob- 
jected to if any prominence had been given to it in our 


part of the world ; but it was taken as part of the general — 


examination. So far as I can see, the figures agree a 
good deal with what I should have expected from the 
percentage of successful vaccinations according to the 
figures of the Local Government Board. 


4065. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) If you were employing 
nurses would it be merely for inspection, or for treat- 
ment of bad heads and ulcers and so on ?—I think myself 
that it is inadvisable for the public authority to under- 
take treatment. 


4066. You would not let the nurses undertake it at 
all ?—Not as acting for the school authority. As dis- 
trict nurses they might do it, but I do not think it would 
be advisable as acting for the school authority. 


4067. You would not, as in Birmingham, have a nurse 
in to treat the children in the schools ?—I would not be 
inclined to recommend that. 


4068. Can the parents treat those things satisfactorily 
if they are told how ?—They should be able to do so. 
The majority of cases are those of dirty heads; and I 
ies undoubtedly the parents would be able to see to 
that. 


4069. In your return there is a large proportion of 
cases of verminous condition, ringworm, and so on; but 
a very small proportion of the children were excluded 7— 
A very small proportion. 


4070. How were the numbers diminished ? Were the 
parents given instructions ?—This was given to them by 
the teachers (handing a document to the Committee). 


4071. The parents were found able to do it ?—The 
improvement was marked, anyhow, between the two 
examinations. 


4072. With regard to inflamed eyelids, could they deal 
with those cases as well ?—I think not; that requires. 
more careful treatment. 


4073. There were sixteen cases of inflamed eyelids 
and they were reduced to seven. Was that by treatment 
through the parents or through the school ?—Not by 
the school certainly ; but how it was I am unable to say. 


4074. It was by advice. Was anything done about the: 
teeth or nasal breathing ?—No. 


4075. (Mr. Walrond.) When these 252 children out of 
1,131 were found to have defective vision, were any steps 
taken to advise the parents about glasses ?—The question 
was raised as to whether the local School Committee 
should provide glasses. 


4076. When was the question raised ?—It was raised 
at the meetings of the Committee ; but for various reasons. 
we decided not to go on with it. 


4077. Not to go on with the question of loaning glasses, 
or of advising ?—Not to take the subject up at all for the 
time being. There were special reasons. 
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' 4078. If any scheme of general medical inspection 
was adopted such as you have suggested, would there be 
a systematic inspection of eye-sight, or do you think that 
would be dropped ?—I should certainly wish that adopted. 

4079. In that case, you would undertake to recommend 
to the parents that chilaren should have glasses if neces- 
sary ?—I should be prepared to do that. 

4080. Would you advise a system of loaning spectacles ? 
—No, I think not. I would sooner provide the spectacles 
at cost price. 

4081. Do you mean that the local authority should 
supply them at cost price ; or would you arrange with an 
optician to supply them at a low figure?— Your suggestion 
I think would meet the case. I thinkit would probably 
be the better method to adopt. 


4082. Would the cost of an elaborate inspection into 
defective vision be included in your estimate of £2,000 
a year ?—The examination of the eyes as given here was 
not an elaborate one; it was simply with test types. 


4083. What you are suggesting now would be a more 
elaborate examination, I imagine, with an astigmometer, 
and so on ?—In certain cases. In very many you would 
not have to apply those methods I think. 

4084. They might be required ?—They might be 
required in certain cases. A few sets of apparatus would 
go a long way. 

4085. I want to find out how much your estimate of 
£2.000 a year would cover in the way of inspection. In 


the first place, would it only be the annual inspection that ~ 


you contemplated in the future ; or would it cover the 
cost of completing the primary inspection all over the 
country ?—It is rather difficult to answer that question. 
My estimate is only a very rough one. 


4086. Quite so ; I follow that ?—If I were given a free 
hand and £2,000, I think I could have a complete ex- 
amination made of all the children, including eyesight. 


4087. Afterwards the cost would not be anything 
like £2,000 a year, would it ?—You would want the 
same staff, I think. I would work the county gradually. 
I should not attempt to make such a complete inspection 
of the whole of the county all at once. The first com- 
plete inspection might take twelve months. My idea 
would be to start with a staff that I should keep going all 
the time. 

4088. What rate would £2,000 a year be ?—A ld. rate 
produces £5,400, £2,000 is therefore equivalent to a rate 
of *37d. 

4089. (Chairman.) Did the medical examination which 
has been described, result in the withdrawal of any of 
the children from physical exercises at the schools ?— 
Not as far as Iam aware. 


4090. Or did it lead to any modification in the curri- 
culum ?—No, not as far as I am aware. 


4091. May I ask you to return to your report. You 
say on Page 6, Tne form the medical supervision should 
take depends greatly on the distribution and accessibility 
of the schools, but the present experiment has demon- 
strated the importante of central control.’2, Would you 
explain your meaning ?—] think that it should be in the 
hands of the county authority. 


4092. As opposed to those of the medical officer of the 
district 2— Yes, as opposed to the district councils. 


4093. Did you find any difficulty in this particular 
investigation with regard to the relations of the medical 
officer of health and the district medical officer ?—I 
happen to be the medical officer of health for the dis- 
trict, and one of the points I intended to convey in that 
report with regard to central control and close com- 
munication with the sanitary authority was, that there 
was difficulty between the medical inspector and myself 
acting as district medical officer of health. 


4094. Between him acting as your deputy as medical 
officer for the council and yourself in your other capacity 
of medical officer of health ?— Yes. 

4095. You think there might be difficulties between 
any officer employed by the county authority and the 
district medical officer of health in such a matter as that 
of school inspection ?—There certainly is the possibility. 

4096. You would not proposé to use the district medical 
officers for this purpose ?—If the dis rict medical officers 
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of health were whole time district medical officers of 
health and not part time in private practice, I think 
they could do the work perfectly well in Gloucester- 
shire. ‘There are only three men who are whole time 
Medical Officers of Health in Gloucestershire—one at 
Cheltenham and one for the Combined District of 
Gloucestershire and myself. I hold the opinion that a 
man’s private practice is the most important factor to 
him and hisinterest would be in that direction. 


4097. Your answer covers the second point, “the 
necessity of keeping in touch with the local sanitary 
authority {—Yes. ‘he things are mixed up. 


4098. With regard to ‘ the need for all possible tact in 
making the examinations,” have you anything to say ?— 
It is obvious. 


4099. You have reason, from what occurred at this 
examination which you described, to lay stress on that ?— 
Yes. 


4100. The fact would be both as regards other author- 
ities and as regards parents and teachers, I presume ?— 
Undoubtedly. 


4101. You specially mention that what was done in 
Gloucestershire was done before the report of the Physical 
Deterioration Committee was brought out?—Yes. I 
thought that possibly it would appeal to the county 
council if they knew that the work which they had under- 
taken was being investigated by a Government Com- 
mittee, although the county council had started before. 


4102. I see in 10 (1) of your supplemental precis, you 
say ‘‘ From the Annual Reports of the Medical Officers 
of Health, it would appear that they often visit the schools 
for the purpose of detecting mild unrecognised cases of 
notifiable infectious diseases.”* Is that a matter for the 
Medical Officer of Health to decide for himself; or has he 
any instructions on the point ?—He decides entirely for 
himself. Pehl 


4103. Any action which he takes in that direction is 
purely voluntary ?—Yes, purely voluntary; and it has 
been at times resented by school authorities. 


4104. You say that the head teacher is empowered 
to call in,a doctor by the Education;Committee, who offer 
to pay one shilling for the medical certificate. In what 
cases would that power be used ?— When the teachers are ~ 
doubtful. -It is done entirely at the discretion of the 
teacher. 


4105. Could you show us the instruction which «is 
given on the point ?—“ If, therefore, a teacher has any 
reason to suspect that a child is suffering from any in- 
fectious condition, the child should be sent home at 
once with a written note to the parent, explaining the 
reason and requesting that the child shall be seen by a 
doctor and that a report as to his opinion shall be sent 
to the teacher by the parent.** I might add that the 
footnote with regard to the payment of a fee of one 
shilling was added after this had left my hands, and I 
wrote to say that it wasa part of the notice of which I 
did not approve. a 


4106. Is it suggested that the parent should call the 
doctor in and that the authority should pay the shilling ? 
—It would read so from this, undoubtedly ; but that is 
not what was intended. The intention was that the 
teacher should give the child such a note as could be 
taken to the doctor. 


4107. Are any steps taken for visiting children who 
are kept away from school, to see if their absence is from 
a genuine cause ?— Yes, but so far as I am aware it is left 
entirely to the local Committees. In Stroud a number 
of schools are grouped (I forget the exact number) and 
the Committee have power from the education authority 
to make arrangements to that end. Shortly before 
this scheme was started they were paying one shilling 
for the certificates, but this sum was not considered 
sufficient by the doctors who suggested a fee of half-a- 
crown. «So that practically this is in abeyance as far as 
my own districts are concerned ; but I believe that in 
other parts of the county the doctors have been prac- 
tically giving the certificates. | , 


4108. Is any arrangement made by the local education 
authority with individual doctors in districts, to examine 
children for that purpose for a limited fee ?—No, not as 
far as I am aware. 
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4109. (Dr. Parsons). Is the Stroud group of schools 
coterminous with the area for which you act as medical 
officer of health ?—No, it is not. The group includes 
some schools in the urban district and some in the rural 
district. 


4110. You are the medical officer of health: for the 
urban districts as well as for the rural ?—Yes; they are 
all in the districts in which I am medical officer of health. \ 
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-4111. It does not include anything outside ?—No. 
4112. Then the areas of the forty-four schools are the 


same as the areas for which youact as medical officer of }) July, 1905. 


health ?— Yes. 


4113. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add on any 
point within our reference ?—No, I think not. 


4114. We are much obliged to your for your evidence. 


Mr. A. WitxuiAmson, called ; and Examined. 


4115. (Chairman.) You have come to give us evidence 
on ‘behalf of the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute for 
Nurses ?—Yes. 


4116. Would you tell us what your position in the 
Institute is ?—I have for a number of years been a member 
of the Council ot the Institute, and I am also Chairman 
and Treasurer of the Liverpool Queen Victoria District 
Nursing Association, which is affiliated to the Queen 
Victoria Institute; I am also on the Committee of the 
Royal Infirmary and of the Home tor Nurses there; so 
that I have a good deal to do with nurses. 


4117. Your main local experience is Liverpool ex- 
perience ?—Except that derived through the Institute ; 
which is all over the country, at our meetings. 


4118. We should propose to take as the basis of your 
evidence the first part of the précis which you have 
kindly sent to us. The second part is very interesting, 
but is outside the terms of our reference; so that if we 
put on the evidence the first three pages down to “ the 
choice of methods,” I think that that will meet the case ? 
—Certainly. 

Précis. 

School nursing was originally begun at the Blooms- 
bury Home in London (the Metropolitan Nursing 
Association) some 12 years ago. In 1898, following on 
this experiment, the London School Nurses’ Society was 
formed to provide nurses to visit the poorer Board 
Schools in London. Where possible, this society worked 
in connection with the Queen’s Nurses’ Homes, paying 
a certain sum annually to the local associations, who, on 
their part, undertook to provide nurses to visit certain 
sthigels in their areas. In districts where this was not 
possible, nurses were specially engaged by the London 
School Nurses’ Society. When the new Education Act 
came into force the London County Council decided to 
provide and engage its own nurses for its schools ; the 
society was dissolved and the arrangements which had 
existed with certain local nursing associations in 
London consequently ceased. In Liverpool and 
Birmingham and other places the work has also been 
done by the Queen’s nurses. 


CHARACTER OF THE WoRK. 


To those who are unfamiliar with this branch of 
nursing, it may be explained that a nurse’s work in a 
school entails periodical visits to the school, when the 
children who are found by the teachers. to require 
special attention as regards cleanliness or minor ailments 
are referred to her. In any serious cases the nurse at 
once takes steps to see that medical advice 1s sought, but 
by far the greater number of cases are found to be minor 
matters that should, in the ordinary course of things, in 
comfortable homes be treated by the child’s mother. 
The nurse at once attends. to these herself, but, where 

racticable, the cases should be followed up to the 
pees with the object of teaching the mothers how to 
carry out the necessary daily attention. An important 
branch of the nurse’s work is the observation of the 
children’s eyes, both as regards cases of ophthalmia and 
symptoms of defective vision, which are easily detected 
by a trained observer, and early attention to which may 
be of great importance for the child’s future. The 
minor ailments include, among others, broken chilblains, 
grazed knees, cut fingers, neglected heads, bruises, 
gatherings, discharging ears, etc., the majority of which, 
if taken in time, do not require actual medical treat- 
ment, but which cause much discomfort and inconvenl- 
ence, and often non-attendance at school, and which, if 
neglected, may lead to serious results, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NURSE. 


The work of the nurse is,as a rule, arranged as follows:— 
She has a room, either a class-room or a dressing-room, 


where she can have a couple of basins, hot and cold 
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water, pail, etc. The children are sent up to her in Wiltiamson. 


turn by the teachers. They can be sent during school 


hours, as no case occupies more than a few minutes, and 11 July, 1905, 


the child need not be long out of the class-room. Each 
child’s ailment is entered in the nurse’s note-book, and 
afterwards transferred to the general register of cases. 


ADVANTAGES OF ScHooL NURSING. 


The advantages of school nursing may be summed up 
as follows :— 
1. It saves much suffering to the children. 


2. It improves school attendance by treating in time 
the small ailments, which might otherwise have 
increased and kept the children at home ; also dressings 
can be done at school, for which attendance at the 
hospital would otherwise be necessary. 

3. It prevents the spread of infection, as the nurses 
are always on the look out for the first symptoms of an 
infectious illness. This is specially important in the 
cases of ophthalmia, the highly infectious disease of the 
eyes, which is so prevalent in elementary schools. 

4, It thus leads to a higher standard in the education 
of the children. The small ailments from which so 
many suffer prevent proper attention being given to the 
lessons. 

4119. What we desire to know is exactly what is now 
being done by the Institute in relation to the medical 
inspection of children in public elementary schools. Can 
you tell us exactly in what places your nurses have up 
to the present date been working in this matter 7—Tho. 
Queen’s nurses, of course, are all over the country. I 
have a list of the places here where they are. 


4120. Is it a list of the places in which they are actually: 
working in public elementary schools ?—They are not 
all working in public elementary schools. I cannot give- 
you a complete list of where they are now working, but 
they are working in Liverpool, they are working in Bir- 
mingham, they are working in Widnes, and they are 
working in Wimbledon, they are working in London or 
the neighbourhood and a number of other places. Many 
places are waiting for the outcome of this Committee's 


report. 


4121. You have proposals before you for the employ- 
ment of nurses in schools where they are not at present 
employed ?—Yes, there has been a reply from every 
affiliated branch, to inquiries sent out by the Queen’s. 
The headings of the inquiries were placed before you. 
Many places are in a waiting attitude. The thing is 
new to them, and they are waiting to know chiefly what 
the financial result of the matter will be before they 
undertake it. 


4122. In which of the places you have mentioned do 
you think there has been the most successful experiment ? 
—Speaking from personal knowledge, in Liverpool we 
nurse about twenty-one schools, and we have done go 
for a number of years. It practically takes the whole 
time of three or four nurses to work these schools. Some 
of the nurses devote their whole time to the work ; others 
take a school which is in their district. Our experience 
has been that it is very useful that the nurse should not 
be confined to school nursing but should also do nursing 
in the district, because she can follow up cases at their 
homes. If it happens that a case from the school which 
she is nursing is out of her own district, she refers it to 
the nurse in the district ; so the case is followed up. We 
have nursed a very large number of cases in Liverpool, 
over 50,000 attendances or dressings per annum in the 
schools, and we have discovered a considerable number 
of serious cases and prevented a number of epidemics. 
The work has been so much appreciated there that the 
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education authorities are very anxious for us to extend 
it; but as we had a debit balance of £2,000 last year 
it was impossible to extend it without some sort of 
assistance from the education authorities. Hitherto they 
have contributed nothing. They have expressed them- 
selves willing. They would like us to send six more 
nurses. We have asked for a grant towards the cost, 
and they are waiting authority from the auditors of the 
Local Government Board before they can see their way 
to making a grant, in case they should be surcharged. 


4123. We have had some account of the work done 
by the Queen’s Institute in Liverpoo!, from Mr. Frank 
Leslie, who gave evidence here on behalf of the Liverpool 
Education Committee. Are there any cases in which 
your nurses have been partly employed and paid by the 
education authorities ?—Yes. It is in the knowledge, 
I suppose, of the committee that the education autho- 
rities could engage their own nurses in Liverpool, but 
they do not wish to do it if the District Nursing Associa- 
tion can undertake the work. They do not wish to 
increase the number of their permanent staff. There 
are cases, however, in which a single nurse can be 
employed, where the difficulty does not arise, as in the 
cases of Widnes, and one of the districts near London. 
Widnes I can speak of in particular. The nurse is 
employed by the education authority and is upon their 
list of employees, and she does nothing but attend to the 
schools. She is able to overtake eight schools. I hap- 
pened to see her yesterday. It takes up the whole of 
her time. Widnes is a small place and fairly concentrated. 
There she is employed direct by the Education Committee 
at the cost of £80 odd, and £5 for uniform, rising to £100. 
She is the servant of the education authorities. The 
contention in Liverpool is that there is a considerable 
waste under that system, owing to Saturdays, when 
there is nothing for her to do, and Sundays when there 
is nothing for her to do, and the holidays which are 
pretty long, when she is also idle ; whereas if there was 
a Queen’s nurse connected with the district she would be 
employed during that time, and so much time would not 
be wasted. 


4124. What would be her relation to your institute 
when she is employed by a local authority as their em- 
ployee ?—Our offer to the Liverpool education autho- 
rities was to supply them with six nurses for £360, those 
nurses costing us over £100 each; that is over £500, not 
including the expense of the matron which we give. 
Those nurses would live in the homes under our matrons. 
They would be at the disposal of the education autho- 
rities. They would go to any schools to which they were 
sent, and they would take the cases which were sent to 
them by the teachers. With regard to the schools they 
went to and the children they attended to, ‘they would 
be under the direction of the education authorities. On 
leaving the school they would retura under tie direction 
of the matron; and indeed you might say when they 
are in the schools they are under her direction in asense, 
because they are never quite away from her authority. 
They are also subject to the inspection of inspectors who 
go from London periodically to inspect the work of the 
Queen’s nurses all over the country, and to keep up the 
standard. 


4125. Has any difficulty been found in practice from 
the fact of one nurse being under two authorities ?— 
None whatever. The testimony is that the work is very 
much appreciated. The whole cry is, Send us more. It 
is no doubt within your knowledge that the Board of 
Education itself has issued a circular commending the 
work and desiring managers where possible to encourage 
it. The sole difficulty has been a financial one. 


4126. Have there been any cases in which the work 
of the Queen’s names in schools has been discontinued 2? 
—In London there was a nursing society, it may be within 
the knowledge of the Committee ; it is referred to in one of 
the appendices. Tke London County Council now employs 
its own nurses. Where possible formerly arrangements 
were made with district nursing associations to carry 
out the work in London. That was the commencement 
There was a London schools nurses association. Then 
when the county council took over the matter of educa- 
tion they employed their own nurses as London County 
Council nurses and pay them £80 a year, rising by £2 10s. 
a year to £90. A former Queén’s nurse happened to be 
employed by the county council in the Southwark and 
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Deptford district, and I have a note from her before me in 
which, in answer to inquiry, she says: ‘I have forty- 
nine schools on my list. I have no special days to attend 
any school except when I have instructions from the 
medical officer (education). At other times I go to 
those schools where I think I am most needed, or the 
teacher sends for me, and report to the medical officer. 
My work at present is to examine the children and advise 
the teachers and parents, either by messages or cards, or 
through the teachers, or by visits to the homes, to get 
the children’s friends to give them the attention they 
need, or to get medical advice, or by other assistance 
available. As my district covers the whole of Southwark 
and .Deptford, including Bermondsey and Rotherhithe, 
besides some schools in Greenwich and New Cross, I 
am unable to attend to everything required ; but I have 
reason to believe that the council contemplate doing 
very much more as soon as they are able to make the 
necessary arrangements.” That is entirely different 
work from what we, are doing. I would call attention 
to that fact. That nurse has forty-nine schools, an 
absolutely impossible number for one nurse to attend to 
if they are anything like large schools; but you gee she 
does not attend to them ; she only examines and reports 
to the parents: I read that between the lines. 

4127. The London County Council hold that a nurse 
should not treat children in the school ; her duty is con- 
fined to pointing out ailments and calling the attention 
of the parents to then. We have had that evidence from 
Dr. Kerr ?—I have, on that point also, the case of Wimble- 
don, where a Queen’s nurse is employed and where the 
rules are drawn up by a medical officer, John A. Hayward, 
M.D., medical officer to the Educatioa Committee. It is 
obvious that the rules are drawn up by a medical man, 
because so much of the reference is to the effect that the 
nurse has to report everything and has herself to do com- - 
paratively little in attending to ailments. In Liverpool, we 
do not interfere in any way with the doctors. Our nurses 
are only allowed to nurse under doctor’s orders. All 
that they attend to in the schools without doctor’s orders 
are the smaller ailments, which are very, very numerous, 
such as broken chilblains, dirty heads, and all sorts of 
things which require dressing and attention. Whenever 
a serious case is met with, and numerous serious cases are 
met with, iacluding dislocated shoulders, small-pox, scarlet 
fever, and so on, the child is at once referred to a doctor. 
The nurse’ does not attempt to deal alone with any- 
thing of that sort, but only with matters which the mother 
in her own home ought to attend to, but through ignor- 
ance or otherwise, does not. . 


4128. The treatment of those small ailments is carried 
out by the nurse herself at the school or at home ?—At 
the school. In Wimbledon, I gather, it is different, and 
also in the case of the London County Council; but I do 
not know. 

4129. Has the attention of your institute been called to 
the question of the legality of payments by the authorities 
for the services of the nurses ?7—Yes. We made represen- 
tations, after receiving inquiries for more nurses, as to what 
could be done, and all the Education Committee in Liver- 
pool and the officials too, I believe, are in favour of giving 
a grant for the work, if it can-be made; but the Local 
Government Board auditor for the North of England 
would not express his opinion as to the legality of the 
payment, and I believe took up the attitude that if the 
payment was made he would then advise upon it or decide 
about it. The authorities did not like that, and they 
have written to the Local Government Board asking 
whether the payment would be authorised. To that 
letter I believe so far they have received no reply. 


4130. Do you know any other cases besides those 
you have mentioned, in which the nurses are employed 
and paid by the local education authority ?—I only know 
of the cases of Widnes and Wimbledon, and the Queen’s 
nurse employed by the County Council in London. 


4131. She happens to be one ?—Yes, she happens to 
be one. It is more accidental than anything. 


4132. (Dr. Parsons.) Has there been any objection 
at Widnes to the payment of the nurse, by the local 
education authority ?—No. She is their servant. The 
difficulty in Liverpool is that our nurses could not be 
the servants of the education authority. 


4133. Because they could not give their whole time ?— 
They give their whol? time during the time the schools 
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are at work; but when the schools were not at work 
they would have their work varied. Our feeling, and it 
is not only feeling but is proved, is that the nurses find 
school nursing very monotonous, and unless they have 
the chance of doing some district nursing, either at the 
same time, or for portions of the year, they dislike the 
work and you will not get the highest class of nurse to 
undertake it. You will, generally speaking, get widows, 
and more or less old broken down nurses who perhaps 
are not strong enough for anything else, but you will not 
get the young first-class nurses direct from hospitals to 
take school nursing and nothing else. 


4134. Are they paid at the same rate as ordinary 
nurses. Is there any difference in the rate of pay ?— 
No material difference, but that the school authorities 
could very likely get nurses at less than they cost us, 
because Queen s nurses are of a very high standard. 


4135. The difficulty is not that the local authority 
have not power to appoint nurses, but that they have 
not the legal power to contract with the Institute to 
supply nurses ?—Exactly. 

4136. (Chairman.) Would there not be some question 
as to whether the local authority has power to pay any 
of the nurses for carrying out the actual treatment of 
the children ?—I do not know under what branch of 
any particular Act the local education authority are 
entitled to engage a nurse. She is presumably one of 
the officials. 


4137. (Dr. Parsons.) With regard to the nurse at- 
tending to the children’s ailments, you say that it is 
work which the mother, if she were a mother who looked 
after her children properly, would do. Are any efforts 
made to induce the mother to do the mother’s work ? 
—Yes. I will give you a sample of nurse’s work. This 
is the Wimbledon nurse. She finds a case of inflamed eyes 
she visits the home and instructs the mother how to 
bathe the eyes. Where she finds a case of ringworm 
she gives ointment and advises the mother what to do. 
Here is a case which I presume will interest the Com- 
mittee—“ malnutrition ; child has always been delicate, 
I advised the mother how to feed the child.” 


4138. (Mr. Wairond.) Those are visits paid to the 
home ?—These are cases followed up at home. In 
Liverpool, where we have nurses over the whole area, 
the school nurse reports to the district nurse (she does 
not necessarily go to the home herself), and the district 
nurse visits the home and follows the cases up where 
needed. That is one of the arguments in favour of 
amalgamating the two interests. 


4139. (Dr. Parsons.) Can you give any facts or figures 
to show the advantage of the practice of inspection of 
children in schools by nurses ?—I am told. that the 
attendance of the children is very considerably improved 
where there is a nurse. The Widnes authorities have 
gone the length of stating that they will get a so much 
larger grant owing to the better attendance that they 
will not be out of pocket by the payment of the nurse. 
Whether that will bear investigation I should not like 
to say, but at any rate the attendance is reported as 
having improved 2 per cent. in Widnes owing to the 
attendance of a nurse. There is no doubt that all the 
testimony of the schoolmasters in Liverpool is that it 
improves the attendance of the children. There are 
many children who are ailing a little, and there is hesi- 
tation whether they can go to school or not ; if the nurse 
is known to be attending to the school the child is sent, 
whereas otherwise the child would not be sent. There is 
no doubt on that point. 


4140. Dees the nurse attend each school every day ? 
—Our experience is that one nurse cannot do more than 
seven or eight schools. Some of the schools are visited 
once a week, some twice a week, and some three times. 
I think that very much depends on the class of school 
and the number of children attending. If the schools 
are near together a nurse can overtake more than if they 
are situated at considerable distances apart. There 
is a good deal of expense in tram fares, and so on, in a 
large city in moving from school to schocl.* A good deal 
depends on the locality. 

4141. (Miss Lawrence.) Do your nurses report to any 
doctor or not ?—They have all case books and everything 
is reported to doctors in case of anything serious, They 
do not report broken chilblains to a doctor. 
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4142. They do not report on the condition of the children 


they examine ?—In Wimbledon they do, but in Liverpool 
they do not. 


4143. It varies then ?—In Wimbledon the whole thing 
has been drawn up by a doctor. Here are the regula- 
tions if you would like to have them. 


_ 4144. We have them, thank you ?—There you will 
find that the nurse has to report. She seems to have very 
little to do personally with attending to the ailments. 
It seems to be almost exactly what is done in the London 
County Council schools; that is to say, she has to report 
and assist by advice, etc., pending the decision of the 
medical officer. 


4145. (Dr. Parsons.) It would depend on whether 


there was a school medical officer appointed or not ?—_ 


Possibly so, but in Liverpool it is not the case. “ Wherever 
there is a serious case, it is at once reported ; but in cases 
of small ailments, 5,000 in a month, it is impracticable 
to report every instance. 


4146. (Miss Lawrence.) Suppose she had reason to 
suspect the presence of infectious or contagious disease, 
would she report that ?—She would report that at once ; 
that has been the case several times. 


4147. With regard to the authorities asking you to 
supply a nurse, do you undertake to supply the same 
nurse for any given time, or do you keep quite a free 
hand ?—We do not do that. We have fifty-two Queen's 
nurses at work in Liverpool. 


4148. Are they employed by the education authority ? 
—No. 


4149. Are they independent of them ?—The fifty-two 
are under the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute for Nurses. 
The authority have none, unless it be in the case of the 
Cripple School. The whole time of three nurses is taken 
up, we estimate. As a matter of fact six are working, 
one or two their whole time, and others a portion of their 
time, taking a school along with their district. 


4150. They go into the schools and examine the children? 
—They go into the schools and examine the children. 


4151. You have to get permission ?—We have generally 
been asked to go. 

4152. It is generally by invitation ?—Yes, by the 
managers in some cases. 


4153. In the event of their asking you to supply nurses, 
could you supply them at a cheaper rate than they could 
get their own nurses at ?—Widnes pays its nurse up 
to £100 a year, and she finds her own uniform, board 
and lodging, and everything else. Our Queen’s nurses 
live together in houses, and cost us on the average, 
including the matrons, which is a very important 
part, of course, because each home has to have a 
matron to supervise the work and look after it 
properly—about £110. Taking inspection, and so on, 
it costs us about £110 per nurse. We offered to supply 
nurses to the Liverpool education authority at the rate 
of £60 per nurse, because we felt sure that we could get 
the balance from the public in view of the importance 
of the work, and the favour in which it stands in the public 
estimation. We were willing to supply the nurses for 
something less than three-fourths of the cost. Sunder- 
land also has offered to supply nurses to the Sunderland 
Schools at three fourths of the cost, and is now waiting 
for the reply, trusting, I presume, to the generosity of 
the public. 


4154. You said just now that it was not advisable to 
keep nurses almost entirely at this work. How would 
you regard, for instance, the employment of a nurse on 
Saturday and Sunday. She would be at school five 
days, and you put it as one of the points why Queen’s 
nurses should be employed rather than independent 
nurses, that on Saturday and Sunday you would be akle 
to use them?— With a large body of nurses such as we have 
in Liverpool, there are always some ill, and some away. 
‘Lhey get a day off a month or a week-end off, and so forth. 
When one is away we supply her place by the nurse who 
is at the school during the five days of the week. She 
is available. Each of the nurses gets a month’s holiday. 
The school holidays are of two months duration. ‘There 
is a saving of a month in time there. We have fifty-two 
nurses, and when one is away the school nurse will take 
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her place for a month or a fortnight. We have no nurse 
left on school work alone for more than six or eight months . 
atatime. Then she is removed and given district work ; 
jt is much more interesting, and a nurse will work so much 
better if she has work that is congenial. It has been 
found from experience that school nursing alone is very 
monotonous, and does not, in its usual operations, call 
for the highest training and highest requirements. 


4155. Have you had any experience of friction between 
teachers and nurses ?—None whatever, not the slightest. 


4156. Are your nurses employed for any other kind of 
work except this sort of inspection. Are they employed, 
for instance, in cripple schools ?—Yes, they are. There 
are two physically defective schools in Liverpool. In 
one we have a nurse. With regard to the other, the 
managers wrote to us asking us to send a nurse every day. 
lhe most we have done so far is to send a nurse three 
times a week to one school. They wanted a nurse every 
day. The managers out of their own pockets, sent a 
contribution of £20 to £25 to the fund of the Association in 
recognition of the service rendered. ; 


4157. She does not take the children to and from their 
homes ?—No; I think there is somebody employed in 
that capacity. 

4158. But you do not know ?—No. 


4159. In the days of the London School Nurses Society, - 
which came to an end, how many of the nurses were em- 
ployed ?—It was not a very large number. It was 
certainly perfectly inadequate to cover the whole of 
London ; but I cannot give the number. 


4160. (Mr. Walrond.) Are any of your nurses engaged 
in rural districts in work in schools ?—I cannot say that 
any are engaged in purely rural districts in school work. 
There is not the same necessity, you will understand. 
What they do is really what a good mother ought to do. 
In country districts, owing to the more healthy conditions 
and better class, the people not being so miserable and 
poor as in the cities, there is not the same requirement. 
The nurses are all over the country, and could attend in 
schools ; and now that so much interest has been aroused 
it is quite likely that where it is at all necessary it will be 
done.’ So far the question has not been brought much 
before the associations in the purely rural districts. 


4161. (Chairman.) On your list here you have men- 
tioned several cases of rural districts. There are two in 
Gloucestershire. Gotherington: and Quedgley are men- 
tioned on the list. » We have this morning had the medical 
officer for Gloucestershire, Dr. Martin, and he has told 
us that.from investigations made there, it would appear 
that there are really more of these ailments in rural dis- 
tricts than there are in urban districts +—Not being a 
medical man I could not speak to that. 


4162. So that the need for nurses’ in rural districts 
appears to be quite as great as in urban districts. It is 
generalising of course from one district which was taken 
as a typical case. Have you any personal knowledge of 
those two places ?—No. 


4163. (Mr. Walrond.) If the nurses are employed in 
the country for an hour or so a week, I suppose that 
would be typical ?—In view of the sparse population in 
some parts of the country, I should imagine that if a nurse 
attended at the school for an hour twice a week she could 
probably overtake all that was required. It is very 
different in town, because there the schools are so much 
larger. I do not know what size our Liverpool schools 
are, but I suppose 600 or 800 children ; and it takes a 
long time to go through a school of that sort. 


4164. (Chairman.) Could you tell us anything about 
the work in Birmingham. We have a return from the 
Birmingham Education Authority in which they do not 
mention any work being done there by nurses. I see it 
is stated on your paper that 20,769 attendances were 
made with regard to school children during the year. 
That looks like a considerable work. I take it that the 
nurses in Birmingham are not in the employ of the local 
Education Authority ?—No, they are not; they are just 
in the same position as in Liverpool. 


4165. With regard to th¢ Liverpool authority, they 
tell us very much what you have told us this afternoon, 
whereas with regard to Birmingham it is not mentioned 
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in the return to us ?—In Liverpool our education author- 
ity have had the matter very much before them lately, 
because they are endeavouring to arange for a grant, so 
that they are very well informed as to the position. I 
dare say that in Birmingham they have not asked for a 
grant and the question has not been looked into. 


4166. Are there any other cases mentioned on this | 
paper which you would like to call special attention to 
besides those you have already mentioned ?—I think 
that Liverpool is so typical of the position generally, 
and Wimbledon is exceptional, that Liverpool is really . 
perhaps the most useful case to consider in detail. Wim- 
bledon is exceptional because apparently. the nurse is 
under the orders of the medical officer there, and seems 
to do nothing except report. Liverpool is more a typical 
case of the whole country. (There is in most large places _ 
an association with a large body of nurses who go all 
over the town and cover the whole area already existing, 
and can follow up cases in the homes and can undertake | 
this work inschools.) I do not know whether the nurses 
can undertake new duties which may be suggested. 
That is a matter which I do not know that you wish 
me to give any opinion upon. Tunderstand that you 
are desirous of inquiring as to the condition of children 
in the home in connection with feeding. 


4167. We have a reference on the question of feeding, 
but our duty is to ascertain what is actually being done - 
in both cases rather than to make recommendations ?— .. 
Quite so. ’ wi 


4168. Then there is the case of Windsor, which I see 
mentioned here. I see that in Windsor the schools 
were visited once or twice weekly until they passed under 
the new education authority ?— Yes. | 


4169. Have you any evidence as to what the meaning 
of that statement is. Did the education authority 
forbid the entrance of the nurses ?—I think that the’ 
meaning of it is that when there were Church schools it 
was worked through the vicar or parish minister; and he’ 
had more control, I presume, in those days. In many 
cases the nurses are very closely attached to the Church 
—not at all under the Church, but the vicar, being the 
man who has most time to look after the thing, really 
has a great say, and no doubt when the schools. were 
Church schools the nursing, was done, and when the 
authority changed the nursing ceased. I only offer that 
as a probable suggestion. ; 


4170. Ihe return from Windsor does not mention 
any work done by nurses. Have you had any. cases 
brought to you in which parents have objected'to the 
examination of their children by the nurses.?—No, on 
the contrary ; they are welcomed. . 


4171. We quite understand that they are very often 
welcomed, but have you had any cases of objection 7— 
No, I do not know of any. We have had no friction of 
any kind, and no objection of any kind in Liverpool. 
There may be isolated cases throughout the country, but 
not in Liverpool. 

4172. Or have you had objection by doctors ?— 
Doctors are very jealous about nurses prescribing, and 
we have to be very strict to see that nurses do not pre- 
scribe or, undertake the treatment of any cases, but in 
Liverpool the doctors do not consider attending to a 
head which is infested with vermin or a chilblain, or 
a small thing of that sort, is infringing on their province. 
We have had no difficulty in that regard. Of course, we 
are particular not to touch at all on the province of the 
doctor. 


4173. (Mr. Walrond.) You said that in Widnes the 
nurse ‘was the servant of the education authority fur 
the time*being ?— Yes. 


4174. How is the difficulty got over of the non-em- 
ployment on Saturdays and Sundays, and during these 
long holidays that you spoke of ?—She is in clover, 
because she has nothing todo. ‘ 


4175. Does she not find that that compensates for the 
monotony of the work ?—'Lhe case is peculiar at Widnes. 
The nurse is a youngish woman, a widow with a child. 
She could not keep the child in a home with other nurses, 
because we would not allow that, -One large employer, 
knowing of this, suggested to the education authority 
at Widnes that. they should engage her and that she 
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should live in lodgings, and she lives in lodgings and has 
her child with her. No doubt she would be willing to g0 
on;where another nurse might not, because of her peculiar 
circumstances. 


4176. (Chairman.) 1s there anything which you would 
like to add to what you have said to us ?—Just in general, 
I would like to say that we look upon our Queen’s Nurses 
as a high standard of nurse. We take no nurse in Liver- 
pool who has had less than three years’ hospital training. 
‘A great many have had four. We get them direct from 
the wards of the Royal Infirmary in the fourth year. 
Some of them remain with us and some of them after a 
few years pass on to something else. On the whole, 
we have the very best type of active nurses in their 
best years. And I venture to state with confidence that 
no nurses that the education authorities in. Liverpool 
could engage would be better, and I do not think they 
are likely to be able to secure as good nurses as those at 
present supplied by the Queen’s Jubilee Association. 
The nurses that they can and do engage elsewhere, as I 
have said, are those who will take this work, monotonous 
though it is, because they are perhays unable to undertake 
other work. I do not say that this work demands a very 
high class of nurse, necessarily, except when they come 
across such serious cases as our nurses have from time to 
time come across in Liverpool. They are very much 
appreciated by the medical officer of health and the edu 
cation authorities. In one year we discovered several 
very serious cases and prevented epidemics. I have the 
figures here. “ Small-pox.—Child sent to nurse feeling ill, 
_ nurse detected rash as small-pox, reported tc teacher, 
parent at once sent for and child removed to hospital. 
School closed fora week. No other cases occurred.” Ifthe 
nurse had not been very well trained and had been unable 
to see that this was something serious, the thing might 
have spread to a much greater extent than it did. Then 
in the same year a child was found to be suffering from 
searlet fever. It was sent to hospital. Other children 
were examined but there was no other case. “* Chicken- 
pox.—Three cases discovered during the year; the 
children at once sent home and the parents told to send 
for a doctor. In one school a department was closed 
for a time. Measles.—Four cases reported throughout 
the year; children sent home at once with instructions 
to see a doctor. Mumps.—Twelve cases throughout 
the year. Lupus.—Child found to be suffering from 
lupus ; sent to Royal Infirmary for treatment with X rays. 
Whooping Cough.—In one school three cases.’’ Nurse 
arranged with teachers for disinfecting the school room. 

** Scurvy.—One bad case sent to hospital. Dzslocated 
shoulder.—Boy sent to school with dislocated shoulder 
sent to hospital as in-patient. Defective sight.—Cases 
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4182. (Chairman.) You are kind enough to attend to 
give us some evidence as to the organisation for feeding 
children in public elementary schools in Norwich ?—Yos, 
as far as the public subscription is concerned. 


4183. You are Chairman of a Committee appointed by 
the Education Authority ?—Yes. 


4184. Consisting of outside members as well as of mem- 

bers of the authority itself ?—Yes. 

4185. The return we have from Norwich shows that the 
public subscription list realised £123, which sum was 
spent in providing free dinners for necessitous children 
in the poorest schools. Was that money raised specially 
last winter ?—Yes—that particular sum. We have had 
similar sums on previous occasions. 

4186. Is it a permanent organisation existing in Norwich, 

or is it one which is only called into existence to meet 
special need ?—To meet special need. 

4187. Was there special reed last winter ?—It was 
thought so. There were so many people out of work, 
Miss Lucy Bignold, a lady who lives in the town, has 
from time to time got up a fund. 

4188. How was the appeal issued ?—A letter was 
inserted in the papers. 

4189. Was the work endorsed by the local education 
authority ?—Not formally. They knew about it and 
they were sympathetic, but as an authority they 
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almost weekly, children sent to have eyes tested fo 
glasses.’ When it says “sent to hospital” you will 
understand that it has not been sent direct to Hospital 
by the nurses. The medical man has been called in, but 
it was the nursé who first of all saw that there was some- 
thing serious. Therefore, it is important to have nurses 
thoroughly well trained and likely to be able to detect 
what is serious and what is not. 


4177. You are aware of a great many cases in which 
the authorities are now moving’in the matter ?—There 
is a very general feeling throughout the country. . “I think 
that the question of feeding has had something to do 
with it. The circular sent by the Queen’s Institute to 
their branches all over the country has had responses 
which show that there is awakening interest, and people 
are very ready to have the work done if they can see their 
As you know, nearly all these places 
are more or less in difficulty with regard to funds. We 
should be ready to deal with it in Liverpool for half of 
what it costs if they would continue with the Queen’s 
Nurses rather than employ their own, because we feel 
that the children would get so much better attention 
from the Queen’s Nurses than from any that the authorities 
are likely to engage. 

4178. Have definite applications reached you for nurses 
to be employed from any other authorities than those 
that you have mentioned in the course of the afternoon ? 
—I mentioned Sunderland. In Liverpool six more nurses 
would be engaged if it were possible to have the grant. 
Carnarvonshire you have some knowledge of ? 


4179. Yes ?—Mr. Greaves the Lord-Lieutenant wrote 
about that. They are waiting to know whether they 
can give a grant with the idea of doing the work wherever 
it is called for. 1 do not suppose it is called for all over 
the country. 


4180. Is there any point that we have missed upon 
which you would like to say anything ?—No. Ou 
strongest point is that we are very anxious, ill-equipped 
financially as we the Queen’s Jubilee Institute are (1 am 
asked to say this to the Committee) to rise to the occasion 
and to undertake this work because we feel convinced 
from our experience that the Queen’s Nurses can do the 
work better than any other class of nurse that could be 
possibly used for the work. We are willing, therefore, 
in many parts of the country, to bear a considerable 
burden, that is to say, to supply the nurses at less than 
cost if any grant can be made towards helping the work 
at all. I will hand you a list of where the Queen’s Nurses 
are all over the country. There are about 1,100. 

4181. (Chairman.) We thank you for coming here 
to-day. 


called ; and Examired. 


took no action formally. They made no difficulty about 
allowing their cookery kitchens to be utilised for the 
preparation of the dinners. 


4190. In whose hands was the administration of the 
fund when collected ?—Miss Lucy Bignold’s, with one or 
two people to help her. Mr. Holme helped. He is the 
organiser of elementary education. He was formerly 
the inspector under the school board. 


4191. He is an officer of the education authority ?— 
Yes. 

4192. The extent of the assistance given by the local 
authority was the use of their kitchens ?~Yes. I am 
Chairman of what was the old School Board’s and is 
now the Education Authority’s cookery and laundry 
Committee. But the Committee as such had nothing to 
do with the dinners. The use of the kitchens was 
perhaps obtaired by working in the dinners as far as 
we could with the children’s work. We did not arrange 
it, but the Organiser of Elementary Education 
made it his business to see that the work was carried 
on as far as possible in accordance with what the Board 
of Education would require for the school children in 
their courses of instruction. 


4193. Would you tell us what your personal position 
in Norwich is. Are you a member of the authority ?— 
No; wehave two ladieson the authority. We havea com- 
T2 
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mittee which deals with the cookery and laundry work, 
and I am the chairman of that committee. 

} 4194. But you are not a member of the authority 7— 
No not a member of the authority. 

4195. The meals were given free I understand ?—Yes. 

4196. By whom are the children selected ?—By the 
teachers, assisted by the attendance officers. 
teachers and the attendance officers were in consultation 
and in sympathy in this matter. 

4197. How often were the meals given ?—Three tines 
a week. 

4198. On which days ?—I think they were on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. 

4199. The speciality of the work in Norwich was the 
utilisation of the cookery centres for the purpose ?— 
Yes. 

4200. Were the meals given entirely in connection with 
the cookery centres ?—The master of the Great Hospital, 
which is a large charity, and his daughters arranged 
for a centre in connection with their kitchens. 
Those dinners were provided by Mr. Cox and his two 
daughters. 

4201. What number of children were provided for at 
the cookery centres ?—I think you will find that it was 
from sixty to eighty in a centre, and there were three or 
four centres going on three days a week. These figures 
are rough. Mr. Holme could give you the exact 
figures. 


4202. How many different cookery centres were used ? 
—Three. 

4203. Was a group of schools attached to each ?—Yes. 
When I went in to see the children having their dinner, 
as many as between sixty and eighty were having dinner 
at the time. 

4204. Are there dining-rooms in connection with the 
centres?—-No. They are the cookery kitchens where the 
children have their lessons. The long desks were there 
and the children sat at the desks. The children brought 
their own plates, forks and spoons, no knives are allowed, 
and all meals are so arranged that no knives are required. 
Ne wspapers are laid along the desks and they act as table 
cloths. The head teachers of the adjoining schools bring 
the children in and come into the kitchen and assist the 
cookery teacher to give the dinner out. 


4205. Is there any voluntary help apart from the 
help given by the teachers in superintending the meals ?— 
lf any members of the Committee like to go in and help, 
That has not been the case so much this winter 
as in some previous winters. 

4206. The responsibility for superintending the meal 
as a matter of fact fell on the teachers ?—Yes, entirely. 


4207. The teachers both of the cookery centre and of 
the schools from which the children were brought ?— 
Yes. 

4208. Did you feel that this encroached unduly on the 
teachers’ time ?—They were so willing and so anxious 
and were such thorough missionaries in the work that you 
could not but admire them.. The cookery teachers them- 
selves at the end of the dinners were tired out and looked 
as if they wanted a rest. They never complained. They 
appearei glad to doit. 1am only giving my own opinion, 

4209. At what o’clock were the meals served ?—At 
12.30 exactly. 

4210. Did the schools close at 12.0 ?—Yes. 

4211. How long did the meals occupy ?—I believe not 
more than half an hour, but at any rate about that time. 
That is a question which I have not asked. 

421%. There was not more than one set of children each 
day. They were not served in relays ?—No; I believe 
there was one set of children each day. 

4213. It was not found necessary to have two meals 
served following in any case ?—I daresay if they had 
got as many children as they would have liked to have 
they would have had several sets, but it was arranged 
for only so many. 

4214. You, in fact, limited the number of admissions 
to the number of children who could be seated at one 
time ?—I think so. 

4215. How were the children grouped for the purposes 
of attending meals. Was one centre allotted to a certain 
number of schools ?—Yes, that was so. 


The kead ' 
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4216. Did the head teacher from each of the schools 
bring the children from that school ?—-Yes; the head 
teachers made themselves responsible for the children 
coming, and with regard to the two centres that I know 
most of the teachers came themselves. 

4217. Would children from each of those schools come 
on each of the three days. Supposing children from 
A, B, and C schools are grouped to go to one centre, would 
each of those three schools send children on each of the 
days of the week ?—I do not know. There would be 
a boys’ school, a girls’ school, and an infant school, 
with a cookery kitchen attached. 

4218. About how many numerically ?—1, 200 in the 
group of schools, and they would draw the children from 
that group for that kitchen. 

4219. With regard to the 1,200 children, would a group 
of schools in Norwich mean more than three or four 
schools. How many schools would compose a group ?— 
The boys, girls, and infants. We call that a group. 

4220. You use the word in a different sence to its usual 
one ?—Are they separate buildings ?— Yes. 

4221. Would there be more than one group of schools 
attached to each of these centres for the purpose of 
feeding ?—There might have been some from outside, 
but I cannot tell. 

4222. Did the same children, as a rule, come each day ? 
—No; that is one of the weak spots; that is a point to 
be noticed. You will find that I deal with that in my 
précts. 
4223. They are chosen by the teachers, but on what 
grounds ?—-On the ground of poverty and real need— 
children whose fathers or mothers are ill or out of work, 
whose parents have large families, no incomes or small 
incoines. 


4224. If so, should not a child chosen on those gah 
have received a meal on each of the three days ?—Yes, 
but there were a great many to be brought in. Where 
a teacher had a bad case and knew that there were several 
in the family, she would (to take, tor instance, the mis- 
tress of the girls’ school) apply to the mistress of the 
infants’ school and group the children of that particular 
family, so that they all had a good meal on a particular 
day, and in that way save the parents from having to 
provide a meal. If one was given a meal, and others 
went home it would not save the parents much. 


4225. How leng beforehand would the parents know 
that the child was going to be fed ?—Sufficiently long— 
a couple of days before. 


4226. Care was taken on that point ?—Yes. 


4227. Were breakfasts given ?—No; it was always 
dinner, and a splendid dinner. 


4228, (Miss Lawrence.) How often a week did each 
child get fed out of the three days ?—Not more than 
once. That is the weak spot. There was no system of 
feeding the same children regularly. The dinner was 
giver to those who seemed to want it the most. They 
had to take it in turns. It was a question of funds. 


4229. You did not think it better to feed halt the number 
twice as often ?—1t sounds a good thing, but favouritism 
and all sorts of things would come in, when thre were 
very limited funds. 

4230. Did you have any other form of inquiry than 
that by the teachers ?—The teachers are mostly con- 
versant with the circumstances of the children in our 
town. 


4231. You had no other form of i inquiry ?—Yes, by the 
school attendance officers. 


4232. Those two alone did it ?—I believe so—mostly_ 


4233. There was not a committee ?—There was not a 
committee for that. They could apply to various people 
if they had any cases of doubt. Anybody might send 
the name of any child in the neighbourhood. It was 
mostly confined to the children attending those groups 
of schools. I think it was felt that the teachers would 
know best. 

4234. You mentioned about the dinners being ar- 
ranged as far as possible to fit in with the syllabus. 
Who did that ?—The teachers did that. 

4235. The cookery teachers ?—Yes, we took no official 
cognisance of it. The teachers are bound to 
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carry out the regulations of the edvcation authority 
there and of the Board of Education here. We did not 
take notice if they broke the rule.. We left them to do 
the best they covld. I can tell you what they provided. 


4236. Jf you please ?—One day beef roly-poly and 
potatoes, the meat cut so finely that the children did not 
require knives, another day lentil soup and suet dumplings, 
another day large Yorkshire puddings made in big tins 
containing small pieces of meat, nicely cut up, and baked 
potatoes. Irish stew was given on another day with 
plenty of potatoes and bread and light dumplings ; 
another day good bone soup made with plenty of vege- 
tables and bread, and large raisin puddings. I thought 
the meals very nice. ' 


4237. Could the children have as much as they liked ? 
—Yes. It was cut for them and given to them, and they 
always seemed to have enough, I do not know if they 
asked for more. There were capable women managing. 
One of them in one centre was the mother of a family 
who knew what the children wanted. They were 
- thoroughly fed and satisfied. ' ; 


4238. Who applied to you as chairman of the sub- 
_ eommittee for leave to use the kitchens 7?—We did not 
give leave; we were not asked; it was informal. It 
was sympathetic action. Everyone fell in with it. We 
were informed that it was Leing done. 


4239. There was no definite permission or refusal ?— 
No. Weasa committee had no right to give permission. 
It was the education authority who would say whether 
- it might be done. 


4240. No authority was given ?—I did not hear that 
any formal matter was made of it. It was done ten or a 
dozen vears ago. 


4241. Did the same children cook each day ?—The 
children who were there who came for their lesson. 


4242. About how long did it take ?—Nearly all the 
morning. It was not a small matter. 


4243. Did it interfere with the syllabus ?—'The children 
were learning to deal with large quantities of food which 
was much better than learning to deal with quarters of a 
pound of flour and two ounces of meat, and so on. 


_ 4244. Did the same children make the same dinner ?— 
‘Probably not. Tere would be five different sets of 
girls going in on different days of the week. 


4245. Where the cookery teachers were employed all 
‘the morning, did they take classes again in the afternoon ? 
—Yes. Tnen there was the clearing up of the kitchen, 
and the getting ready, and the teachers had not a minute 
to spare, and they were very tired sometimes. 


4246. Would they be more worn out than the ordinary 
teacher coming with the children ?—One teacher had 
been standing at the blackboard teaching, and the other 
had been helping with this manual work. 


4247. Itwasnotopeneveryday. Yousaid it was open 
on three days ?—In the afternoon beforehand they were 
getting ready. 

4248. Every afternoon, then, there was preparation ?— 
Nearly. I think it was splendid practice for the children 
from both a practical and an educational point of view 
with regard to food. There were other dinners: 
baked pig’s fry, liver, light dumplings, gravy and 
potatoes, savoury dinners with plenty of bread. They 
thus learned to cook many things often purchased in 
their own hottes. 


4249. What number of children were employed in 
cooking ?— Eighteen. ; 

4250. That was the full number ?—Yes. 

4251. For what length of time did it last altogether ?-- 
From two to three months. 

4252. Beginning when ?—After Christmas. 

4253. Not till then ?—It was thought that the greater 


poverty was after Christmas. People get along until 
after Christmas somehow, then comes the lack of work. 


4254. Will this charity probably be exhausted, or does 
it flow from time to time ?—From time to time. 


4255. You would not make up your minds now whether 
it should be done next winter ?—No. It will require 
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someone to step forward and collect the money again. 
It only shows that something can be done in a small way 
if the funds are there. 


4256. Did you hear of any objection from the parents 
of the children who were cooking the food ?—I have never 
heard of any. With regard to large or small units, I take 
it that you consider that sixty or eighty are small units. 
I think that these are very much better than large ones 
where you have 400 or 500 feeding together. You can 
keep your eye on the children, and you know those who 
seem to want the most attention 

4257. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You said that big puddings 
were better for them to make. I want to know why ?— 
At home, where there is a family, the mother makes a 
pudding for all the family—six children, herself, and her 
husband. In the school they would make a pudding to 
cut into ten, say. 

4258. They would not all be fed on Yorkshire pudding 
one day ?—They probably would. ‘They had all the same 
kind of dinner. There would be ten girls making the 
mixture in ten different basins, whereas in the ordinary 
lesson they only have about four ounces of flour, and 
although the principles are the same they are rather at 
a loss when they get older, and have to make larger dishes. 


4259. 1 suppose that there was some arrangement to 
prevent the same girls only learning to cook the same 
kind of dinner 7—That would be a matter of arrangement 
—a domestic matter for the teacher herself to deal with 
who knows the girls, and what practice they have had. 


4260. Would not the school course include a lot of 
things that you would want for dinner ?— Yes, it would, 
but you do not want cakes, for instance, and they must 
learn to make cakes. They learn to make rissoles, and 
use up cold meat. Taat would not be possible in these 
dinners because such a quantity would be wanted. 


4261. Then this would interfere to some extent with 
the ordinary syllabus. Were the dinners given on the 
same days ?—I think so, but I cannot remember now. 


4262. Out of the five classes that were being taught 
to cook it would always be the same classes that were 
cooking the dinners and some of them would not cook 
dinners at all. Would the same classes come on the 
same days of the week ?—Yes, I think so. 


4263. So that some would not cook the dinners at all 
and some would always be doing it ?—Just so, but I did 
not go into this question. The organizer and the 
teachers planned this. 


4264. Do you know how the teachers selected ?— 
Yes. They told me they selected from what they knew 
of the families. Some have been a great many years 
in the schools and they know a great deal about the ins 
and outs of the homes—more than could possibly be 
known in London. 


4265. Of course that would be the case ?—There tle 
people live in little houses and not in flats or rooms. 


4266. Had you a scale of wages. What did you 
consider a ground for selection ?—Those who needed 
help most were helped—if the father or mother were ill 
or the father out of work, as I said. 


4267. It was left to the teachers to decide their own 
standard ?—Yes, and the attendance officers. 


4268. There was no standard for the town as to what. 
constituted poverty ?—No; it was not a town thing 
and there was no poverty test. 


4269. Had you any evidence as to the wages that 
were being got ?—They were people who had had no wages 
for eight or ten weeks. There are a great many boots 
and shoes made in Norwich. Before Christmas they 
are pretty busy, but after that people are out of work. 
There is not much work going on then until the spring. 
Some winters are not so bad for us as others. One year 
we had a dreadful winter with about three months’ snow. 
I was a member of the board then, and that winter we 
were feeding children practically out of the pockets of 
a few. There were so many charities organised in the 
town that we could not get money as we would have 
been glad to have got it. At that time we had not as 
many kitchens, but we utilised those that we had. We 
had only two, Ithink, ten yearsago. Three days a week 
we gave the children dinners, and some of the members 
of the Committee helped with cooking. 
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4270, (Dr. Parsons.) Norwich depends on many 
trades, does it not ?—There are many shoe factories. 
There is an immense mustard and a brush factory, and 
Originally theyghad 
the silk trade, but it is gone now. 


4271. A town that depends on many trades is in a 
better position than a town that only has one ?—Yes, 
that. is generally accepted. 


4272, Can you say what proportion of the children 
in the schools were relieved ?—It was a very small pro- 
portion. It was roughly speaking 600 to 800 weekly. 
for seven or eight weeks. We have in our elementary 
schools altogether 18,000 or 20,000 or more. 


4273. Do you think that the proportion you relieved 
was sufficient ?—No, I do not. 


4274. If there had been more money,™more would 
have been done ?—Yes—if we had had aglarger organ- 
isation or more organisations of the same kind. 


4275. It was a question of money and not of centres ? 
—A question of money, I believe. 


4276. What was the cost per meal ?—It varied ir-m 
1d. to 1$d. For 14d. a splendid meal could ‘e given. 


4277. There was no payment by the pareuts ?—None. 
It came entirely out of the funds. 


4278. Do you think it would have been useful if you 
could have got contributions from the parents ?—Yes. 
The meal was mostly given to the cuildren of people 
who could not make any contribution. 


4279. (Mr. Walrond.) You said it was the money 
that was lacking which prevented you from supplying 
more meals ?—I did not say that exactly. I meant 
It lasted whilst the worst 
~time was on. I do not think that the dinners Suffered 
«through lack of funds. 


4230. If you had more money, with your present 


. centres, could you extend the feeding ?—Not with the 


»presert centres.. We are going to have two more centres 
presenthy. 


4281. Do you think that any centre could provide 
meals for five days a week ?—Monday is a very awkward 


«lay for providing meals in any centre. 


4282. Could you manage four days a week ?—I think 
‘SO. 


4283. Sixty to eighty in each centre is the number 
that you can accommodate in the room ?—Yes. 


4284. Supposing that you had another room of larger 
size do you think that the centre could cook for more 
than sixty or eighty ?—I think that they would require 
outside help. The teacher and the children could not 
do it by themselves. 


4285. Is sixty to eighty the outeido number ?—Yes, in 
nly opinion. 


4286. The cookery centre is inelastic really ?—I 
-think that any place would be inelastic. We have a 
.oooking range, and a gas stove. With such large quan- 
tities being cooked they cannot do any more. 


4287. Any complete system of feeding children would 
have to supplement what is done in the centres very 
largely ?—Yes very largely. 


4288. Both by providing meals elsewhere and giving 
them elsewhere ?—Yes. I do not. think you can stretch 
what we have done in those centres, Several of us have 
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thought it out and we have come to the panchuaion: that 
they were doing their. utmost. 


4289.‘ (Chairman.) In what way was payment made 
for the food ?—The money was handed over to. the 
teacher and she worked it out. We have a capable set 
of cookery. teachers, I asked how they managed it and 
they told me the prices, and I thought they were very — 
economical. It was ld., 1}d., and 1}d. a head. 

4290. Did the fund pay for all the food that was 
used ?—-Yes. 

4291. The cost price of the food ?—Yes. 
cation Authority did not deal with this. 

4292. How is the food obtained when the cookery 
centres are not being used for children’s meals ?—For the 
lessons ? 

4293. Yes ?—That comes out of the Education Autho- 
rity’s funds. The. teachers sell as much as: they can. 


The Edu- 


_ Any loss, if it is not unreasonable, is passed over. If 


there is an unreasonable loss we, as a committee, ask how 
itis. They say they could not sell the things.’ We do 
not say much. They pull up next time, or if they do not 
pull up, we know that there is some cause for it. The 
loss is not extreme. 


4294. Is the food bought by the children ?—Yes it is 
bought by the children. We do not care to _pauperise 
odd children by giving food. We give what is over to the 
Soldiers’ Missionary, who has a very good opportunity of 
getting rid of it among the poor. I asked my com- 
mittee a little while ago if there was anything to spare 
to let it be given to the maternity society. The mater- 
nity society often has very had cases. 


4295. The people who rely on buying food from the 
cookery centres are unable to do so while these dinners 
are going cn ?—They are unable to do so then. I do not 
know that they are much obliged to us for selling food 
to them. They seem to think that they are conferring 
a favour in buying it. The teechers in the adjoining 
schools are very glad to get sixpenny or fivepenny dinners. 
That is a very good way of getting rid of the food 


4296. Are you aware of any other cases in England in 
which cookery centres are freely utilised 2—No It has 
not come to my notice. 


4297. You probably would have heard of it in going 
about the country ?—Yes.. We were making a collection 
among ourselves as a cookery committee ten or twelve 
years ago, and the utilisation of the kitchen started at a 
time when we were not bound down hand and foot by the 
Board of Education to keep to the syllabus. We did not 
ask if we might break the syllabus. We got up the dinners 
and said nothing about it. Mr. George Green was the 
Chairman at that time. 


4298. Your opinion is that the children have: learned 
considerably .from providing the meals ?—I think they 
have had an experience which they could not have got 
otherwise. I think they have learnt considerably. It 
was delightful to see them making these large roly-polys 
instead of the tiny things that are sometimes made. 

' 4299. Have you anything else that you wish to add to 
what you have said ?—If you think of utilising the centres 
it has to be done very carefully because people are all so 
afraid of being required to undertake heavy extra work. 
They will do a little thing for you when they think that 
they are doing it of their own free will, but once you 
say that it is to be done then comes the trouble. That is 
my experience. 

4300. That matter has been very much brought before 

us already ?—I did not know. 
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NINTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 18th July, 1905. 


PRESENT, 


Mr. H. W. Srwpxrinson, C©.B. (in the Chair). 


Dr. H. FRANKLIN Parsons, M.D. 
Mr. Cyrit Jackson,’ 


Mr. R. WaLRont 
The Hon. MavupE LawRENcez. 


Mr. E. -H. Petnam (Secreary). 


Mr, H. B., PrresrMAN, called; and Examined. 


4301. (Chairman.) You are a member of the Bradford 
County Borough Council ?—Yes, that is so. I am a 
councillor representing one of the wards of the city. 

4302. You have taken part in administering the 
system of free meals for school children in Bradford ?— 
Yes. 

4303. In what capacity ?—As chairman of the joint 
committee. We have had a committee consisting, not 
merely of the members of the education committee, but 
also of the Cinderella Club which has done a good deal 
in the way of feeding children in past winters and has 
been working with us in the matter of providing meals. 
We have also associated with us, by granting them two 
seats on the committee, the city Guild of Help, which 
is an organisation on the lines of the Eiberfeld system 
of visiting the poor. The Guild have a small army of 
about 600 voluntary visitors of the poor. They have 
been helping us during the last couple of months by 
investigating the conditions of the homes. 

4304. The committee of which you are chairman is 
made up of representatives of three bodies ?—Yes. 

4305. The Town Council, the Cinderella Club, and 
the Guild of Help ?—Yes. We have kept the majority 
of the seats for the education committee. 

4306. How many seats does each of the three bodies 
hold ?—In the winter, when the Cinderella Club were 
taking an active part in the feeding; we gave them seven 
seats on the committee to our thirteen. The com- 
mittee was primarily a subcommittee of the education 
Committee, the education committee having to do with 
the children. We gave the Cinderella Club seven seats 
on the committee. Later we modified the arrangement 
and gave them three, and to the Guild of Help, which 
helped us with the visiting and reinforced us, we gave 
two. So that we have aimed at getting the majority 
in the hands of the body which really is primarily re- 
sponsible both to the public and the education depart- 
ment. uf 

4307. The money that you have been administering 
I think has come from two sources ?—Yes. 

- 4308. From the Mayor’s fund and from the Cinderella 
Club ?—It was at first to a certain extent joint. The 
Cinderella Club were doing a good deal of work and had 
got a fund and were first in the field. Then at about 
the middle or end of December the Mayor intervened 
and issued an appeal at our request to the public of 
Bradford and, raised £3,300. The Cinderella Club joined 
with us and did not charge us the full amount of the 
work they had done for us up to that point, so you may 
say that the fund was a joint one, but much the greater 
portion of it was collected by the Mayor by public sub- 
scription. : 

4309. During the past autumn and winter some of 
the actual money was contributed by the Cinderella 
Club, was it not ?—It was.not so much money as the 
giving of meals and clogs. The two funds became vir- 
tually amalgamated, not perhaps entirely, but they made 
a charge which we honoured from the Mayor’s fund for 
meals which they had supplied and also for some clogs. 
It is a little difficult to .separate the two. Broadly 
speaking you may take. it that perhaps three-fourths 
of the money that has been exp2nded has been from the 
Mayor’s fund. The Cinderella Club’s own funds came 
practically from the same source—the charitable public 
of bradford.. . 


4310. It would bz convenient if we put on the evidence 
the short precis which you have sent in ?—Yes. 
The precis is as follows. 
PRECIS OF EVIDENCE. 
COUNCILLOR H. B. PRIESTMAN, BRADFORD. 
A.—MErTHOpS EMPLOYED. 


1. Yes. 
2. (a.) Yes. 
(b.) (i) Free. 
(c.) (i) Yes. 
(ii) Yes. Clerks and Attendance Officers, with 
paid assistance. 
3. (a.) — 
(b.) — 
(c.) Given free. 


4. Meals are given to all children (pending enquiry) 
recommended by 


5. (a.) Teacher. 
(6.) School Attendance Officers. | Enquiries 
(e.) District Visitors. made and 
( 


f.) Charity Organisation Com- 
mittees. 
(g.) Special Relief Committees. 
6. (a.) At the schools in some instances. 
where six or seven schools are grouped together, where 
practicable. 


cases determined 
upon afterwards, 


Mr. H. B, 
Priestman. 


18 July, 1905. 


At centres . 


7. The cost of distribution is considerably less where . 


there are centres. (This is I think doubtful.) 

8. Cinderella Club for some years past for portion of 
year, 4.¢., during the winter months. The present fund 
raised to meet special circumstances, but at presen’ 
used for the general feeding of poor children. 


iB B.—Sums EXPENDED. 
1. From January Ist to June 3rd, 1905, £1,378.. 

2. Cannot give separate particulars. 

3. 13d. in winter—now 2d. per head. 

4. (a.) Private subscriptions. 

5. No, but cannot say for the future. 





C.—RELIEF GIVEN. 
1. (a.) Dinner. 
(b.) In winter. 
pudding. Now. Corned beef sandwiches, currant 
bun and cocoa or tea. 
(c.) Do not think there is enough variety, although 
che children always relish the food. 


Soup or hash and bread and rice - 


(d.) (1) Five school days per week now (six days : 


in winter, #.e., school days and Saturday. ) 
(2) Every day. 
(3) No provision is made for Saturdays (except 
in winter) Sundays or holidays. | 
(4) No limit yet. 
limit. 
Yes. 
January Ist to June 3rd, 222,851 meals. 
2,400 
Y 


2, 
a 
4. ; 
yen Vie 


“at 


D.—*“ RETARDED”? AND AFFLICTED CHILDREN. 

1. Not specially. 

2. Yes. 

4311. Do you consider that the present organisation 
prevents overlapping ?—I. think that we have now 
got to a point where we do prevent overlapping with 
the Cinderella Club. - I think that we have got past the 


Exhaustion of funds the 
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point of overlapping, but during the winter I am bound 
to say I think there has been a little overlapping, but 
not very material. 

4312. Are there many parochial and congregational 
agencies in Bradford which feed children and adults ?— 
No, not to any extent. Various religious organisations 
have their funds for helping the poor and so on, but 
they do nothing in the way of regularly feeding the 
children. They give a treat at Christmas time or doles 
of money and so on to poor cases coming under their 
purview, but there is no regular system for the provision 
of meals by any charitable organisation. 

4313. Not by the Salvation Army, for instance ?— 
There is the Salvation Army, but they get more amongst 
the specifically tramp class, I think. 

4314. Have they a system of farthing breakfasts in 
Bradford for children ?—No, none that I know of. 

4315. In what ways do the local education authority 
assist in the matter besides sending representatives to 
the joint committee ?—Of course, we have used the 
teachers to a very considerable extent. The teachers in 
the schools have been extremely good in the matter and 
have done a large amount of work in helping first of all 
to pick out suitable children and then to some extent 
also with the administration of the meals. The Education 
Office has lent its Board Room for committees to meet 
in. The Clerk of tho Board has always been with us 
and there has been a good deal of clerical work done by 
the education department. I should say that from the 
Mayor’s Fund we have taken a weekly wage of £2 for a 
man who has done the bulk of the clerical work and 
generally looked after the administration of the fund. 

4316. Then the school attendance officers have been at 
your disposal ?—Yes. The school attendance officers 
during November, December, and January made a house 
to house visitation of the homes from which the children 
who had been fed came and made reports to us, so that 
we got some independent idea of the circumstances of 
the families. We found that that was a very arduous 
business for them. They had already their ordinary 
work todo. Towards the end of the winter we.relieved 
them from visiting the homes and the Guild of Help took 
over the work. 

4317. As regards the use of buildings were rooms placed 
by the education committee at the disposal of the fund ? 
—No. The Cinderella Club took certain rooms. I think 
that perhaps there were two schools that had been under 
the education committee in Bradford, but were not used. 
One of them had not been used for some time and the 
other was a room which one of the Catholic churches 
placed at our disposal. 

4318. Was it found necessary to use any actual school 
rooms in schools now at work ?—Now, during the summer, 
we are feeding the children in the schools ; sending the 
food to the schools. During the winter we had five 
centres to which the children came in different parts of 
the town, a group of schools being attached to each 
centre. The children in those schools came and were 
fed there. 

4319. The whole work of the winter was done by 
those five centres ?—No, not the whole of it. Food 
was sent to some of the outlying schools, but the great 
bulk of the poverty was in the centre of the city and our 
experience was that the further you got from the centre 
of the city the less need there was for feeding. 

4320. It was not found necessary to supply coals and gas 
by the school authority ?—No. The school authority, 
except in the case of St. Patrick’s, the Roman Catholic 
School, did not do that, Ithink. As the meals were in the 
middle of the day there would not be much gas necessary. 

4321. I was thinking of gas for cooking? There has 
been a little found for gas stoves, but I do not think very 
much. 

4322. The meals were entirely free ?—I think that 
about twenty parents sent small contributions, but 
practically speaking they were free. We should have 
very much liked to have gone on the line of providing 
cheap meals, charging those parents who could pay 1d. 
or 1jd. We talked about a penny. The difficulty was 
that we should have had a host of children to deal with, 
and we felt that we had not the necessary machinery for 
doing it. The ideal thing would be, in our opinion, to have 
half a dozen dining rooms, with kitchens attached, in 
half a dozen centres in the “ify, where the children could 
be fed and where we could give a good substantial meal of 
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soup and bread, or rice pudding, or both, charging the 

parents ld. for providing it. We think that we could 
make a fairly satisfactory mealforald. That would. be a 
boon in this way. We have a large number of homes at 
Bradford where the mother is working at the mill and 
from that and other causes a proper meal cannot be 
cooked for the children. The children come home to a 
very unsatisfactory dinner perhaps of bread and jam 
and tea. We hold that we have done the children great 
physical good by providing them with more nutritious 
diet and a diet more fit for children, and that it would 
be a great boon’ to the children and to the parents if we 
could do that on a large scale and get the money from tke 
parents, but you sev we have some 50,000 odd children 
in the schools and if we begin we might very easily have 
20,000 or 30,000 on our hands to do that for. 

4323. Is it your opinion that if such a cheap meal were 
available it would be largely taken advantage of by 
parents ?—Certainly it is, and it would be an immense 
boon. 

4324. Have you anything more than an impression to 
go upon in the matter ?—No, I cannot say that I have. 
Not having offered it we cannot say at all what proportion 
would avail themselves of it, but you see the difficulty 
that we should be in if we did begin without proper 
accommodation. 

4325. It is a matter which might, I suppose, be tried 
as an experiment in one centre ?—Yes. I should ex- 
tremely like to see it tried. 

4326. Do you anticipate that parents would refuse to 
pay a penny if any children were admitted free at the 
same centre ?—I think some of them would. I think 
many of them would prefer to pay the penny. 

4327. I mean rather. supposing you had a meal for 
which some children paid the penny and to which other 
children were admitted free, according to your present 
system, would parents refrain from sending the children 
because the free children were there ?—I think it would 
make a very undesirable distinction. I do not know. 
whether the parents would go so far as to refuse to send 
their children. 

4328. Would you propose that the penny meal should 
be a separate one altogether from the other _—We have 
not quite thought it out. I think our idea was, if we 
could have done it, that it would be better to let the 
children come without distinction, so that the children 
themselves should not know. 

4329. Do you think, as a matter of fact, that that 
would be found practicable ?—I think it would be rather 
difficult to do it. I do not quite know how we could 
manage it. 

4330. With regard to the selection of children 1 under- 
stand, from the return of the Cinderella Club, that, until 
this year, the children were selected by the members of 
the Cinderella Committee ?—Yes. 

4331. By house to house visitation and inquiry ?— 
Yes. 

4332. They go on to say “‘ During the past winter the 
children were mainly selected by the teachers at each 
school and then inquiries were made by the school attend- 
ance officers, the Joint Committee deciding each case on 
the results of these inquiries ?—Yes. 

4333. ‘f This obtained up to March 3Ist. Since then 
the work of inquiry only has been undertaken by the City 
Guild of Help with our assistance ” (that is to say the 
assistance of the Cinderella Club) “‘ which has some 600 
visitors divided intoforty districts ”’ ?—The Guild of Help 
has the 600 visitors. 

4334. That I understand. Does that represent the 
system that was adopted during the past winter ?—It is 
quite correct. 

4335. Have you any remarks to make on the question 
of selection ?—Yes, I felt that it was a little unsatis- 
factory, because the Cinderella people were recommending 
and sending some children that had not been passed by 
our Committee. They were really our own children that 


‘the Committee had agreed should be fed, and a certain 


number of children whom, in the opinion of the Cinderella 
Club, it was necessary to feed. .At one of the schools 
whenever there was any surplus of food children were 
brought in who had not been recommended by the Educa- 
tion Committee. I do not know that there was very 
much to be said against it, but still it was, to a certain 
extent, overlapping, and we felt that it was not quite 
satisfactory. 
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4336. That, I take it, was only a survival of the old 
system ?—A survival of the old system. 

4337. It would pass away under your new system ?— 
Yes, that would be so. 

4338. You propose that, in future, the selection should 


4350. What was the reason for that ?—Partly, I think, mr. H. B. 
because things were bad in Bradford. Trade has Priestman, 
been bad. It was partly because the subject has re- ae 
ceived more attention than it has ever had before. The !8 July, 1905. 
teachers in our schools have said, over and over again, Gere 


be entirely in the hands of these visitors. The first 
selection would be by the teacher, I understand ?—I 
think that the teacher will have to be the first selector in 
every case, because the teacher comes in actual contact 
with the children. I feel that probably the head teacher 
of each department should be the one who should select 
_ the ‘children in the first instance, because he or she has the 
best opportunity of seeing what condition they are in. 
When a child faints, for instance, in school in the morning 
naturally it is the teacher wko sees it and who would at 
once report the matter to the head teacher. He would 
send the information on. 

4339. Are the teachers’ lists handed to the visitors 
connected with the Guild of Help ?—Yes. The Guild 
took over the names already on the list. There have 
been a few fresh applications made since, but the great 
majority of cases have been getting food during the 
winter. 

4340. Does the organisation of the Guild of Help 
provide a visitor in every district of the City ?—I am 
Chairman of the Executive of the Guild of Help. We 
are a little bit overburdened with the work. It is very 
difficult for our helpers to do it at all adequately and I 
am afraid that we have not succeeded in really getting 
all the information which we ought to have. You see it 
is the same thing there as it is with the schools—all the 
poverty comes in great patches in the middle of the City, 
and whereas our helpers can manage the easier districts 
quite comfortably, where there is not a great deal .of 
poverty, when you come to a slum area, where there 
are some hundreds of children perhaps to be dealt 
with, it is very difficult for a visitor to do the work ade- 
quately. I was talking to our Secretary about it only 
yesterday, and he said that he fears that it is more than 
we can undertake. | 

4341. I suppose in such districts you multiply the 
number of visitors ?—Yes, we do, as far as we can. The 
Cinderella people have helped our visitors to a limited 
extent : not to a very great extent. 

4342. Are the visitors all unpaid persons ?—Yes, 
quite. I do not want, of course, to depreciate at all the 
capacity of these helpers, but they are, to a certain extent, 
raw to the work. Naturally when you have to get 
volunteers for such purposes you cannot expect trained 
investigators. They may become so in time, but at first 
many of them are sure to be led away very largely by 
their feelings, and to fail to get at the real root facts of 
the case. ‘ 

4343. Presumably you find considerable differences 
in the opinions of one and another visitor ?7—Yes. I may 
say that the Guild of Help system makes the district 
head responsible for his helpers and help would not be 
given unless the district head had approved of the case. 
In doubtful cases the papers are handed in to a joint 
committee of the Cinderella Club, the Guild of Help 
and the Education Committee for them to decide upon 
the case. 

4344. Did you get many such cases last winter for 
decision ?—Yes, there were many. I could not say off- 
hand the number, but perhaps 300 or 400 were met with 
weekly. 

_ 4345. What proportion of the visitors are ladies ?—I 

should say about half, speaking without the book; I 
cannot say positively. 

4346. Have you any special relief committees 
attached to the different schools ?—No, we have not. 
At the beginning of the winter I very much wanted to see 
a relief committee attached to each school who would 
really take the scholars in each school in hand and look 
after them, but it has been a very busy winter for all 
concerned, and we have not been able to form such com- 
mittees. I think that that is the ideal, certainly. 

4347. The present organisation is by districts and not 
by schools ?—Yes, that is so. We group five or six 
schools to a centre. 

4348. The visitors of the district would not be in con- 
nection with the schools but in connection with a set of 
streets, presumably ?—Yes, that is so. 

4349. You made a very large advance in the number 
of meals given during this last winter beyond anything 
previously done, I understand ?—Yes. 
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that they do not think the distress has been much greater 
than normally, and they hola the theory, and apparently, 
it is a correctone, that there are always a considerable 
number of children who need food. We have now, at 
the present time, the most favourable part of the year, when 
presumably everybody who can work gets work, got down 
to about 1,200 children. My last return shows that, during 
the week ending 30th June, there were 6,037 meals 
provided. Those are given on five days a week, s0, 
dividing that number by five, it means 1,200 children 
per day. I have an analysis of causes of need here which 
I thought might be interesting to you, and which I shall 
be glad to hand over to you (handing the same to the 
Committee). That really is the result of the visitation 
by the Guild of Help in about 5,000 cases. 


4351. Is this for any particvlar period of the year, or 
is it general ?—This is the result of the work since the 
Guild of Help took it up during April, May and June. 


4352. We wil put it on the evidence ?—It is not quite 
complete. We have not visited a'‘l but it gives the per- 
centages, which I think might be usetul. It includes 
children not going to school. We could not separate 
them. 


4353. Does it include children under three ?—It in- 
cludes children under three. 


4354. (Miss Lawrence.) Do they come to school ?— 
No. We take the households as the basis, and the in- 
quiry has been based on the number of children in the 
household. I put it in merely as an indication of the 
percentages of the causes. For instance, fathers out of 
work represent twenty-one per cent. of the total investi- 
gated here, which may not cover quite the whole, but 
which is presumably a fair sample of the whole. I think 
it quite sufficiently gives an indication. (The following 
is the Analysis.) 

A. 
FEEDING OF PooR CHILDREN. 
Report oF INVESTIGATIONS BY City GUILD oF HELP. 





Children under 
‘working age. 





7 : House- 
Cases passed by Committee. | } oiqg. 
p-c. 
1. Widows - = - - 122 19°2 
2. Fathers deserted, in asy- 60 10°1 
lum, gaol, or incapaci- 
tated. 
3. Fathers working on test - 9 2°4 
4, Fathers out of work - 109 215 
5. Fathers working short 81 18°2 
time. 
6. Hawkers, &c., with small 20 4°: 
and precarious incumes. 
7. Got work, but in tempor- 4 11 
ary poor circumstances. 
8. Fathers in full work, in- 
sufficient income, large 
families : 
Railway men - - 8 
Corporation men - 3 
Woolcombers, &e.  - 33 
Out-door labourers - 14 23°8 
Cart drivers - - 10 
Soldiers, away from 2 
home. 
Various - - - 3 
478 100°0 
Free Meals discontinued, 185 
circumstances improved, 
and cases refused by Com- 
mittee. 
663 








* This number includes children too young to attend school. 


U 
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4355. (Chairman.) It. would. not. mean. that the full 
number of 2,008 children were fed under your organiza- 
tion ?—No, not at all. Allowance must be made for 
young children who do not go to school, but still it gives 
an idea of what the causes are for children needing food. 


4356. How much money has been actually spent since 
the beginning of the year up to the present date ?—The 
figures are from January 1st to June 30th 235,222 meals 
at a cost of £1,569 1ls. 9d. The July expenditure is not 
given here, as July is not complete. 


4357. You cannot give a return beyond the 30th of June? 
—No. I think we had better stop at the 30th of June. 


4358. That would be for six months ?—Yes, a half year, 


4359, I suppose that it will be quite fair to double that 
to give a year’s expenditure ?—You mean supposing we 
did the same thing up to the end of the year ? 


4360. Yes ?—The question is whether they would 
want quite the same amount of clothing and clogs. The 
clothes given last spring would be worn out. 


4361. I am on food only ?—On food only it would mean 
double certainly, unless we are going to have so much 
better trade in Bradford that fewer ch'ldren will need 
help. Broadly £3,100 for the year would be necessary 
for feeding. 


4362. The meals are given as dinners ?—Yes. 


4363. Was that done after consideration ?—I think 
that we began with breakfasts. We began by sending 
food for breakfasts to some of the schools but when we 
came to feed at the centres we gave dinners. 


4364. I find from the returns that the old system in 
Bradford was to give a meal at six in the afternoon under 
the Cinderella Club ?—Yes. They gave a great many 
teas to children during the severe weather. My feeling 
would be that the mid-day meals is much more satisfactory, 


4365. Rather than a meal at the end of the day ?—Yes. 


4366. And you feel equally that it should be given then 
rather than at the beginning of the day ?—Yes, I think 
so. One of our teachers said that he considered that the 
shildren were much more in need of a mid-day meal than 
of breakfast. He says that thos> who have slept in ill- 
ventilated stuffy rooms very often hardly seem to have 
any appetite for breakfast at all, and that by noon they 
have a very healthy appetite. 


4367. The meals were varied a good deal in the win- 
ter 7—Yes, fairly varied. We had good nourishing 
“soup and rice pudding on several days; I could not say 
quite on how many days of the week. Then that was 
‘varied by a kind of hash or stew on other days. 


4368. The return given by the Cinderella Club is 
“Monday and Wednesday—Soup, bread, and_ rice 
pudding ; Tuesday and Thursday—hash, bread, and rice 
- pudding ; and Friday, soup, bread, and rice pudding ? *— 

Yes, that would be correct. 


4369. On Saturdays at 4.30, tea ?—Yes. The child- 
ren are not at school on Saturdays, so during the winter 
months a tea was given at 4.30 at the same centres. 


4370. Consisting of corned beef sandwiches and cur- 
rant buns ?—Yes. 


4371. That I understand is the substance of the mea 
~which now continues in the summer ?—Yes, 


4372. You say so on your precis ?—What is being 
sent to the schools is corned beef sandwiches, currant 
‘buns and cocoa or tea. We have tried to get more cocoa 
and less tea, but I believe that, as a matter of fact, 
the public taste is hardly educated up to cocoa and they 
prefer tea. 


4373. Have you anything to say about variety ?7— 
I do not know that I have except that individual members 
of our committee have their own ideas about food, and 
one or two of the ladies who have worked with us think 
that more milk might be given, especially to the younger 
children. I think that where it speaks of variety that 
applies rather to the corned beef sandwiches, currant 
buns and cocoa. 

4374. Precisely the same meal is sent out every day ? 
—Yes. It is now handy to dgal with. When you have 
to send great tins of soup about it is rather difficult to 
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get it. conveyed, and these drier things are more. easily 
handled. I feel sure that the remark about. variety 
applies to that rather than to the winter meal. 


4375. The parents I suppose always know when the 
children are going to get a meal ?—I do not think they 
do. 


4376. If a child is put on the list for feeding does his 
name remain there until you say it is taken off ?—Yes, 
until we report that the case is one that might be taken 
off. 


4377. The parent would necessarily know ?—The 
parent in some cases I think has come and said volun- 
tarily that the family were in better circumstances, but 
I think it would be a matter of possibility for a child 
to get a ticket without the parent knowing. We had 
a very amusing case at the beginning. The children 
who had come without their. breakfast were asked to 
hold up their hands and the child of a councillor, a col- 
league of mine, held up his hand and I think two child- 
ren of the chairman of the Board of Guardians held up 
their hands.. I suppose they thought that, as there was 
something good going, they might as well have a share 
of it, but they certainly were not in need. yoy 


4378. Precautions would be taken to prevent parents 
sneculating on a meal by sending their children unfed 
to school ?—It would be very difficult indeed to prevent 
that ; [ think that probably, in some cases, the fact that 
we were providing meals has been taken advantage of 
by lazy and indifferent parents for ceasing effort of their 
own. For instance one boy got his breakfast at the 
school and then said to the teacher “‘ Now I must go 
home and wake my mother.” So that obviously thing 
were not quite right there. mp 


4379. You felt the importance of continuing the meals 
after the spring came ?—Yes we did. That of course 
is an innovation. In previous years the. Cinderella 
Club have always stopped their operations at the end 
of March, with the termination of winter. We hesitated 
a good deal about doing it. We should have liked, of 
course, to have kept the Mayor’s Fund for next winter. 
We feel that it would be rather a difficult thing to appeal 
to the charitable public for another £3,000 next autumn. 
If we go on feeding as we are doing during the summer 
months I calculate that by next November, or December 
at latest, the Mayor’s Fund will be exhausted and we 
shall have to appeal again, or do something. . 


4380. Has there been very much difference of opinion 
on your committee as to continuing through the summer ? 
—No. We called some of the teachers together and they 
pretty well convinced us that there were a number of 
children who really must be fed. The parents were out 
of work, or there was sickness in the house, or the fathers 

ere away from home, having deserted the home, or the 
mothers were widows. In some cases, unfortunately, 
we feel that children need food because of the low wages 
of the father. The lowest paid class of operatives in our 
city are the wool combers and when the wool combers 
are on short time the wage is very poor. A man :who 
has, say five children, none of them of the age to go to 
work half time, finds it a very difficult thing indeed. Itis 
a very great struggle to provide properly for the children. 
I think you will see that in that paper I put in, that class 
is mentioned. Twenty-two per cent. of the cases,where 
investigation has been made of the households, represent 
parents in full work but with insufficient income. Per- . 
haps you would like to know the line upon which we 
have gone in determining whether a case should be helped 
or not. Ge 


4381. By all means ?—We have taken the total earn- 
ings of a family, deducted the rent, and then divided by 
the number of heads. When the income of the household 
was under 3s. per head we granted the meals. “ 


4382. Do you apply that irrespective of the numbers 
in the family ?—Yes, we do, and I felt that that was 
rather a weakness of the method because obviously with 
a small family that is a harder condition than with a 
large family. The amount per head in the case of a 
large family, I suppose, would go a little further than 
it would in the case of a small family. 


4383. Is there any system in Bradford of giving meals 
to defective and cripple children ?—No, nothing separa‘e 
has been done. They have come in with the others. 
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4384. Have you made any use of medical opinion, or 
medical inspection, in the selection of the children ?— 
I cannot say that we have. We have medica] superin- 
tendence at the schools but we have not made much use 
of it. 


4385. Do you utilise the cookery classes in any way for 
the purpose ?—No I think not at all, or I will not say not 
at all. In the case of one school the head teacher did a 
very good work in providiag meals himself apart from 
our Committee. He got butchers, and so on, to let him 
have very cheaply, or for nothing, pieces of meat, and 
he made soup himself. I daresay he would use his school 
kitchen. Ido not know for certain. Generally speaking 
we have been told that the cookery classes must not be 
interfered with. + 


4386. (Miss Lawrence.) In the serving of the dinners 
do the teachers help at all, or who serves the dinner ?— 
Yes, they do. We have had a little bit of friction with 
the teachers. They have been a little afraid, and quite 
justifiably so, I think, of having certain duties in con- 
nection with the feeding of children put upon them in 
addition to their already fairly onerous duties. They 
have always said *‘ We will help you all we can but it 
must be understood that it is done voluntarily and we 
cannot recognise it as being part of our duty.” I think 
it is a very fair contention because we are not able to 
pay them any more for doing it. 


4387. Do the teachers assist in all cases. Where the 
dinners are given at the schools they would certainly 
help, would they not ?—Yes. We try to use the care- 
taker of the school buildings as much as possible, so as 
to relieve the teachers. 


4388. When you have the uinners in centres would the 
teachers still go and help ?—To some extent. That is 
varied a good deal. In some cases probably more help 
is given than in others. 


4389. The teacher will help to serve and look after the 
meal ?—The Cinderella Club have a certain number of 
their own members, and volunteers, who volunteer for 
the work. They have done splendid work, and a tre- 
mendous amount of it. Young ladies have come from 
the neighbourhood and the members of the Cinderella 
Club themselves have left their own dinners, got a 
snatched dinner and come for weeks and months. Their 
work has been beyond all praise. 


4390. In your opinion which do you think the most 
satisfactory—the dinners in the schools or in the centres? 
—In the centres. 


4391. Because of the larger number, the economy, or 
what ?—Because you can get a better dinner and also 
because we deprecate the giving of food in the school- 
rooms. 


4392. Have you found it disagreeable 7—Yes. In 

- some cases there has been trouble even where the dinners 
have been given in centres. The children have over- 
eaten themselves and been ill in the afternoon, and so on. 


4393. What sort of centres are they 7—Usually a 
discarded schoolroom or a schoolroom that perhaps may 
be used on Sundays only as a Sunday school. 


4394. In those cases the cooking is not done on the 
premises, I gather ?—No; the cooking has generally 
been done at one centre and the soup sent in carts from 
that centre. That is the great trouble. We ought to 
have a good dining room and a good kitchen attached 
to it so that the soup can be taken straight from the 
coppers where it is made to the children. 


4395. What is the greatest number that is fed at one 
time at a centre, do you suppose ?—1 think we have got 
up to 500. That is far too many. It becomes a rabble 
and it is very difficult to preserve order. 


4396, You prefer a small number ?—Yes; 200 is 
quite enough, 1 think. It depends on your staff and the 
size of your room. 


4397. Do you think there is greater economy in having 
larger numbers 7—I think when you get over 200 it 
does not make much difference, but I can hardly give 
an opinion that is worth much on that because it has 
come more within the work of the Cinderella Club than 
my own. 
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4398. Who cooks these dinners. 
different people ?7—Yes. The cooking was paid for to 
some extent. They paid the cooks at the centre where 
the soup was made, I think. 


4399. You do not have the food sent from any sort 
of restaurant ?—No. 


Do you employ 


4400. I gather from the way in which you arrange 
the selection of children that all the children in one 
family would be fed if you put that family on the list ?— 
Yes ; we should feed all the children. 


4401. All attending school ?—Yes. 


4402. Have you any particular forms upon whieh 
application is made ?—Yes, we have. 


4403. That form is signed by the parent ?—Yes. In 
many cases the parent cannot write and makes a mark. 


4404. The report of the helper would be by one ot your 
helpers 7—Yes, that is the later form. In the earlier 
form you woald have the attendance officer. The helper 
has power to ask questions and get as much information 
as he, or she, can out of the parents, but the helper has 
no means of ascertaining what the actual wage is, If 
@ parent were dishonest and said he was getting 12s, a 
week, whereas he was getting 24s. the helper would have 
no right to send to the employer to say “Is he getting 
12s. only or are you paying him more.” 


4405. Do you think it was more satisfactory when the 
school attendance officer filled it in ?—I think it was. 
Now that the investigation looks like becoming permanent 
I think it will have to be made by the Guardians. 


4406. With regard to the other form what does the 
badge number refer to ?—It is the number of the ticket 
which the child brings. We have had metal badges, 
and we have had coupons. In some respects we prefer 
coupons. That means a little more trouble because the 
coupon has to be issued each day to the child, whereas 
a check can be given to the child and the child keeps it. 
If the child keeps a check you are a little in doubt as to 
whether it changes it with somebody else. 


4407. I was going to ask about that ?—It is very 
difficult. I believe that the Cinderella Club prefer the 
check system. They adopted it first. 


4408. ‘‘ Attendance Return for week ending ’’—do:s: 
that mean at school or at the dinners ?—It would be the 
attendance of the child at school. 


4409. Not necessarily the attendance at dinner ?— 
No, I think not. Probably that is put in for this reason,,. 
that we have had cases of children stopped from going 
to school because there are measles in the house, but- 
the child with a check could come to dinner among the 
other children. We have tried to prevent it but it is. 
very difficult to avoid. Where a child is in possession 
of a check, and the baby in the house has measles, it will’ 
go on coming to have dinner and may infect other children. 
There is that difficulty. 


4410. Do you find that your numbers have decreased 
during the summer ?—Yes, they have gone down. We- 
were feeding at first something like 2,500, and we have- 
gone down now to about 1,200. 


4411. Is that because the need is less, or because they” 
do not like the food so much ?—I think it is because: 
the need is less. The outdoor labourers have a very 
much better chance iv summer than they have in winter. 


4412. I see that you never vary the corned beef sand- 
wiches, apparently 7—No; that is the regular thing 
since we Cropped the soup. 

4413. Is the extra cost owing to the extra cost of 
material, or to the decrease of numbers ?—I think it 
is owing to the difference in the food. The corned-beef 
sandwiches, currant buns and cocoa cannot be supplied 
as cheaply as soup and rice pudding. 


4414, I understood that in no case did the children 
pay anything ?—I think that about twenty to thirty 
parents sent some contribution. I suppose we took it 
but it was a very trifling matter. 


4415. (Mr. Cyri! Jackson.) Is this return practically 
for the summer months, may we say ?—Yes; that is 
April, May and June. 

4416. The number of those out of work, I suppose, 
would have teen much larger in the winter months ?7— 
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I should think that a great many of those who are 
returned as out of work may have got into work now. 


4417, You think they are in work now ?—Yes. 


4418. There are still 1,200 being fed ?—There are still 
1,200 being fed. 

4419. The form seems to be simply an inquiry into the 
wages. There is no inquiry into the character of the 
people or anything of the kind ?—No. We have asked 
the attendance officer first of all, and then the Guild of 
Help, to give us information and we have in many cases 
got it. It has been an extremely difficult matter for 
us to decide how to deal with cases where drunkenness 
is reported on the part of one, or both, parents and where 
evidently if they would they could do a great deal better 
end could, in a great many cases, provide for the children 
themselves. You see the question has always arisen : 
* Well, but what about the child ? It is not the child’s 
fault that its parents drink.” When we refuse to help 
it the child will go on starving but when we help it the 
parents will have so much more money for drink. It 
is one of the great difficulties of the whole situation 
and we do not feel, as an education authority, at least 
I do not feel, that we have the necessary power to deal 
with that class of case. I suppose you are familiar with 
the circular which has come from this department in 
conjunction with the Local Government Board Order 
to the guardians. There you ask us to classify the chil- 
aren, or you ask someone to classify the children (it is 
not very clear how) under three heads, urstly, those whose 
parents are in permanent poverty, secondly, those who 
are in temporary poverty, and thirdly, those who through 
indifference or vice, could feed their children, but do not. 
Of course that is the class that we feel we have no power 
to deal with. 


4420. You have in fact fed these children ?—We have 
fedthem. I might quote a case of a household into which 
between £2 and £3 a week were coming, but the children 
were in wretched need of clothing and food. We fed 
them and clothed them. The reason why they were not 
fed and clothed by the father was that he was keeping dogs, 
gambling and drinking. The mother drank. These 
poor little things were in as much need as they would 
have been in a household where only 10s. a week was 
coming in. They were not getting food. But we do not 
feel it right that the charitable public or the rates should 
be charged in such cases. 


4421. The charitable public are really paying for the 
gambling and drinking ?—Yes, that is so. 


4422, When this form of inquiry has once been filled 
as to the wages, do your visitors go round at intervals to 
see whether the circumstances alter?—Yes. Our 
instructions were that they should visit them once a fort- 
night, but as I explained earlier, there is a great deal of 
work to be done and they probably have not yet quite 
got through their work on the first visit, and in districts 
where there is a great deal of poverty it would be a very 
arduous thing indeed for the helper to visit once a fort- 
night. We feel that a visit ought to be paid because at 
any moment a family may get into better circumstances, 
when feeding ought to cease. 


4423, Have you any large proportion of cases in which 
you have been able to pay more than one or two visits ? 
In many cases during the winter we got in a second visit 
by the attendance officers, but I should think th re has 
been not much second visiting by the Guild of Help during 
the last three months. There may have been in some 
districts but in the worst districts it cannot have been so. 


4424, Are the forms filed as a record for another year ? 
~~Yes, we keep the forms. 


4425. So there would be much more evidence next 
year than you had before you this year ?—Yes. The 
evidence certainly should accumulate. 


4426. You do not check the information as to rate of 
wages by reference to the rate of wages paid in the works ? 
No. We feel that that check ought to be kept but we 
have not done it. 


4427, Without actually applying to the employer you 
could easily find out the rate of wages for different groups 
of men ?—Yes. We have an idea. We know, from 
our own experience, what the Avage in certain trades is. 
We know that a man working under the corporation, for 
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instance, gets about 6d. an hour, unless he is an old street 
Sweeper, or something of the sort. 


4428, On your return of people in full work with in- 
sufficient income there are three corporation men and 
the total of their families is seventeen children ?—Yes, 


4429, That is an insufficient wage, isit not. It is biga 
family for each. What is the wage of a corporation man ? 
—It depends on what his work is, of course. A corpora- 
tion workman in full time, and one that is not an old 
street sweeper, would get, as I say, about 6d. an hour, 
and he should be able to provide for five children. Some 
put down as corporation workmen would be unemployed 
We have had a number of men working upon some special 
work cleaning out an old reservoir, removing the 
refuse from it on to an adjoining field. There they have 
been paid 6d. an hour, but they have only worked on 
alternate days so that a man would get 12s. a week. 


4430. This is in the section that says “ Fathers in full 
work,”? so it would not include those particlar cases ?— 
No, it would not cover those. 


4431. There is a section here “ Fathers working on 
test work.’. Is that what you refer to ?—No; that is 
work found by the guardians. 3 


4432. There are 19 per cent. of widows ?—Yes. 


4433. I suppose their children are the children who 
are now being fed throughout the summer, probably ?— 
Yes, probably. 

4434. You said, I think, that you fed all the children 
in a family if you could. Suppose that the teacher of 
the boys’ school sends in the boy’s name and the teacher 
of the girls’ school does not send in the girl’s name ?— 
You might have a case where one or two in the family 
were getting it and others were not. 


4435. Teachers vary very much in their view as to 
who should be fed ?—Yes, and some teachers have a great 
deal more sympathy, and disposition to put the children 
on, than others. That has been one of the difficulties 
of the past winter. Teachers have got into trouble with 
the parents for not giving the child a meal. We have 
had cases of teachers who have complained that they 
have been almost bullied by parents who have said, 
** You can put so-and-so’s children on, why do you not 
let my children have a meal.”. We would like to keep 
the teachers free from that. It is not fair that they 
should have that additional difficulty in their work. 


4436. (Dr. Parsons.) What proportion of the school 
children in Bradford are receiving these meals. 2,500 
during the past winter were fed at one time and another. 
What percentage is that of the total numbers in the 
schools ?—We have 55,000 in the schools. 2,500 would 
be somewhere about 5 per cent. , 


4437. Is that sufficient to cover all that are in need ?— 
I should think there were many cases of parents of an 
independent spirit who objected to having their children 
fed and who struggled on. 


4438.. Does your experience lead you to think that the 
class of children who, though not defective, are, from 
want of nutrition, below the normal standard, is a numer- 
ous one ?—I should not like to give an answer to that, 
really I could not say. I have not sufficient experience. 
A case came before me the other day in which it was 
reported that the children had been so much neglected 
that their intellects seemed to be impaired, but I coul 
not found any estimate upon that. . 


4439. Are any special steps taken to find out and 
relieve those children who, though not defective, are 
according to the terms of our reference, from malnutrition 
below the normal standard ?—No, we have dealt with 
them amongst others. ‘There is no division made. 


4440. In these cases, which are rather numerous, where 
the parents would be able to feed their children properly 
but, through intemperance or gambling, and so on, have 
neglected to do so, are any steps taken to make the 
parents behave better to their children ?—No; that is 
just the point which TI feel has been extremely unsatis- 
factory during the winter. As an education authority 
we have not power to deal with such parents as we should 
like. he eee 

4441. Have the guardians taken action ?—I think 
that the guardians have taken action, and that is a point 
I want to come to at the end. 
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4442, No action has been taken under the Local 
Government Board’s recent order to compel the feeding 
of such children and to recover the cost from the parents ? 
—No, not as yet. 


4443. Do you think that public opinion in Bradford 
would not support your taking action under that order ? 
—That is just the point that we are going to test. It is 
an extremely interesting point, and I am responsible for 
a resolution in the city council, which resolution comes on 
next Tuesday, and after the vote I can tell you a great 
deal better whether public opinion will support it or not. 
{ think we shall carry it. It refers to asking the guardians 
to investigate all these cases and to deal with the class 
that you speak of. I feel that the guardians have powers 
waich we have not, and we must invoke their aid in the 
matter. 


4444, You have more than one board of guardians in 
Bradford ?—North Bierley covers the new part of the 
city. There is a board of guardians for the great bulk 
of the city—what is called the old portion of the city. I 
think that North Bierley takes in one or two wards of the 
new portion. . 


4445. Have any cases been brought before the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ?—We have 
sent cases to them, and there again we are baffled. We 
have not got the society to take them up and deal with 
them. Ido not wish to say anything to discredit the 
society, but they are extremely careful only to bring such 
cases into court as they can prove up to the hilt. I[ 
suppose it is a necessary part of their existence, having 
regard to the subscribing public. They dare not risk 
a case on uncertain evidence.. Where you have a child 
who you may say is underfed because the parents are 
dissolute and neglectful, if the case is brought into court 
you may get one doctor to swear that the child is under- 

fed and you may get another to come and swear that it 
is not. The society will not run risks, and therefore 
they have not been of any use to us. 


4446. Some of these occupations seem to be ones that 
one would think should be fairly well paid. Take railway 
men for instance ?—Yes. I am rather surprised to see 
those. 


4447. Cart drivers are fairly well paid ?—Yes, car 
drivers’ wages will run to about 22s., 23s. and 24s. a week 


4448. The number of children in those cases is not 
four per household, I see ?—No. I daresay that many 
authorities on the subject would say that we were too 
liberal in our allowance of 3s. a head after the rent has 
been paid, and that where there was 3s. a head coming 
in or 2s. 9d. we ought to have made the parents keep 
their own children. 


4449. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) In some of these cases the 
investigators may not have had the full wages told them ? 
—That is so. They may have been deceived to any 
extent. We have no means of checking those because 
we cannot go to the employer and say “ Give us the wage 
of so and so.” You cannot send an amateur helper to 
an employer with no credential to show when he demands 
the wage. The guardians can, of course, investigate. 


4450. (Dr. Parsons.) Has it occurred to the committee, 
in cases like that, that by reliéving the children they are 
rather subsidising, or paying out of charitable contribu- 
tions, a portion of what should be paid to the men as wages 

. by the employer ?—Quite so. That has struck us very 
forcibly indeed. I have mentioned it two or three times 
in our committee. The reply of one of our Socialist 
members of committee is: “ If you do not help them the 
wage will still continue low and the children will suffer.” 
I feel that in many of these cases the man ought to be 
receiving more than £1 or 18s. a week. In some cases 
it is less than that where they are on short time. We 
are actually, by feeding the children, virtually helping 
the employer to go on paying low wages. That is one of 
the difficulties of the situation. 


4451. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you remember what action 
was taken in that very bad case of neglect that you men- 
tioned just now ?—No action has been, taken. | 

_ 4452. You have fed the children ?—We have fed the 
childrer, and clothed the children. 


4453. Did you report the matter to the police ?—Yes. 
I went to the Chief Constable about one case, I remember 
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distinctly. I do not know whether it was that case. 
He said: “If my officers can catch the children begging 
1 can deal with them.” Whether it is done on purpose 
or not I do not know, but the parent just sails insiae the 
law. The child is not absolutely left without food. 
The children get scme food, but they do not get enough. 
They have some clothing and they’ are probably ‘not 
allowed to beg. The parents just keep inside the law, 
but all the same they are treating the children abomina bly. 


4454. Are the children on your feeding list at present ? 
—I should think that they are st‘ll on, but I cannot say. 


4455. When would you strike them off in a case like 
that? That is just the point. I feel that we are 
powerless in the mutter and that we need the help of 
the guardians. 


4456. Are all the children who are fed, fed every day ? 
—Five days at present. It was six during the winter. 


4457. Whenever there is a meal the child on the list 
gets it ?—Yes. 


4458. You have no casual meals once a week ?—Not 
during the semmer. There are some during the winter. 


4459. Do you feed some chilaren twice a week ? 
They would be fed in the winter six times a week. 


4460. You have no children who are fed once'a week 
or twice a week according to special needs ?—No, I think 
not. There might be some children who, when the 
Cinderella Club gives the evening meal and entertainment 
afterwards for the children, might get. that who were 
not getting the regular school meal, but not many. 
Most would be getting the regular school meal as well. 


4461. You attach great importance, I suppose, to 
feeding each child every day ?—Yes, I do. If it is done 
at all it ought to be done regularly. 


4462, It is better to feed fifty children every day, you 
think, than 100 children every other day ?—Yes, I think 
so. It has not occurred to us to do that. We have not 
tried it, at any rate. 


4463. (Chairman.) We shall be very glad to hear any- 
thing you would like to add ?—We are face to face with 
this difficulty: We have to feed a minimum of some 
1,200 chilren which may rise, during the winter up to a 
maximum of 2,500 or 3,000. As an education com- 
mittee we have no power to feed those children from 
the rates. We have not even power to keep an officer 
for carrying on the work. His experses have peen paid 
out of the Mayor’s fund. The Mayor’s fund will very 
soon be exhausted. as I have sa‘d already. If the mayor 
cannot see his way to make an appeal (the last one was 
made as lately as last December) to the charitable public 
of Bradford again for another £3,000, what is to -become 
of the children next winter? Under the circular of 
the Board of Education, in conjunction with the action 
of the Local Government Board, two-thirds presumably 
of these children may be fed by the guardians. The 
guardians may feed the children of parents who are 
permanently impoverished and they may feed and deal 
with the children of parents who though capable of 
making provision have neglected to do so. That would 
leave to our education committee and voluntary agency 
the children of parents who are temporarily impoverished. 
either through illness or want of work. That would 
very much reauce our difficulty and those might pre- 
sumably be satisfactorily coped with by the education 
committee in conjunction with charitable agencies in 
The City Guild of Help, and so on. To continue to feed 
all these children of these three classes seems to us to be 
beyond our power. ‘Then, of course, there is the question 
of classification. By whom can this classification be 
made ? My personal view,:and I know that it is held 
by a good many others, is that we cannot make this 
classifica‘ion satisfactorily. It is an extremely difficult 
thing to say which parents are in permarent poverty 
and which are only in temporary poverty, and, as I have 
explained, the Guild of Help cannot demand from the 
employer information as to the wages that any particular 
man is receiving. Then there is the considerable class 
of children of the licentious and indifferent. As I have 
explained we have no powers to deal with them. Ii the 
ch'ldren do not attend school we can:get them com- 
-m'tted to an. Industrial Home for non-attendance at 
school, but simply because a child is underfed we have 
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no locus standi in the matter. Now the guardians have, 
and therefore I feel very strongly that the work of classi- 
fying these children should be undertaken by the guar- 
dians. I have been in communication with the chairman 
of the board of guardians. He said they would not send 
the relieving officers, but would appoint officers specially 
to visit the children and report. They would make 
the classification. They would feed Classes I and III 
themselves, and they would propose to feed for us the 
children of Class II, so that there should be no distinction 
between Classes I, IT, and II] as far as the children them- 
selves were concerned. We should pay the guardians 
from any voluntary fund, for feeding the children under 
Class 1I, and they woula feed children under heads I and 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE : 


Til. They would be fed.together at the same centres, 


we paying for the feeding of No. Il. That seems to.be 
the most practical way out of the difficulty. _ It will 
be hotly contested by a section of our council, but I 
think we shall probably carry it by a majority. Other- 
wise I do not see how we are to find any way out of it, 
because the law does not allow us to feed from the rates. 

4464. Is there anything that we have missed asking 
you that you would like to deal with ?—No, I do not 
know that there is anything. I think that I have gone 
into the whole matter. 


4465. (Chairman.) We have heard your evidence with 
very great interest. 


Dr. Ruys Daviss, called; and Examined. 


4466. (Chairman.) You are one of two medical officers 
who work under the Swansea Local Education Auth»rity ? 
That is so. 


4467. You and your colleague were both appointed 
by the late Swansea School Board ?—That is so. 


4468. How long ago ?—Eight years ago. 


4469. You have both been working in the same capacity 
ever since ?7—Yes, ever since. 


4470, You are not the Medical Officer of Health for 
Swansea ?—No. 


4471. Do you find that there is a difficulty in settling 
the province of the education authority doctor and the 
Medical Officer of Health ?—Not at all. We work to- 
gether admirably. 


4472, You have not found any difficulties arise in 
consequence of the duties not being concentrated in 
one person ?—Not the slightest. The public health 
duties are, to some extent, done by the medical officer. 
For example, in a case of an epidemic he gives orders 
that the school should be closed, and in any cases of 
emergency we generally have a conference. 


4473, You are in private practice ?—Yes. 


4474. Do you find that that in any way affects the 
facilities for carrying out your school duties ?—Of course, 
it takes up my time. The private practice must be 
attended to. 


4475. But you do not find any conflict of duty ?— 
There is a slight conflict of duty which I am going to 
mention later on. 


4476. About how much time are you able to give to 
the school duties ?—TI'wo or three hours a week, say. 


4477. We will now take your précis and treat that as 
your evidence-in-chief and put it on the shorthand 
notes ?—Very well. 


(Lhe following précis was handed in.) A,—STAFF. 


(1) There are two medical officers acting under the 
Swansea Borough Education Authority :—Dr. Rice 
Morgan acts in the upper or out-lying district, having 
under his charge seven schools with an average attend- 
ance of 5,095 children; Dr. Rhys Davies acts in the 
lower or town division, having under his charge twelve 
schools with an average attendance of 11,098 children. 

(a) Dr. Rice Morgan acts also as Medical Officer 
of Health for part of the Swansea rural district. Dr. 
Rhys Davies has no other duties. 

(b) Both engage in private practice. 

(c) About two or three hours a week are devoted 

to the work. 

(2) No nurses are employed. 

(3) No, except indirectly. 

There is a drill instructor who gives all his time to the 
schools. 

There is a science teacher who also gives all his time 
to the teaching of elementary science. His syllabuses 
are appended. 

There are also six cookery teachers, 


B.—ORGANISATION. 


(1) Yes; the medical, officers pay quarterly visits to 
all the schools. Their duties are defined—‘‘ To visit 
each department, not less than once every three months, 
and report in writing on the sanitary condition of the 
premises and the general health of the scholars.”2 


At such periodical visits to confer with the head 
teachers as to whether certain children mentioned by the 
head teacher are physically capable of proceeding to a 
higher standard or class.” 

‘* At such periodical visits, examine and test the eye- 
sight, hearing, or other physical condition of any scholar, 
to whom attention may be called by the head teacher.’* 

The Medical Officers exceed the above duties con- 
siderably ; as the physical defect was not known to the 
Head Teachers. 

All the sub-divisions under this heading have received. 
a certain amount of attention and evidence will be put 
in as to the eyesight of 1,000 chldren; acuteness of 
hearing of 1,651; colour vision cf 1,600; condition of 
teeth of 300; and the cleanliness of heads of 600. 

(2dr . 

(a) No weights and measurements have been taken. 
(b) No records of infectious diseases are kept. 

(3) The organisation does not extend over the whole 
area. It is limited to the schools formerly controlled 
by the School Board. There are eight non-provided 
schools, with an average attendance of 3,150, which are 
not visited. : 

(4)— 

(a) Each school is visited quarterly by the medica 
officer. — 
(6) There are no nurses employed. 

(5) I. generally inspect the children individually 
taking certain groups or standards. 

(6) The teachers are always encouraged to assist 
the inspection and are instructed to recognise the symp- 
toms of disease. For example, cards have been printed, 
and hung up in every class-room, giving the signs of 
defects of sight and hearing.. A copy is printed in the 
report on Colour Vision, November 12th, 1901. 

(7) The teachers are instructed to notify the parents 
of any defects in their children, A list containing the 
names of the defective childrenin their classes is always 
left with the teachers. 

(8) There are no voluntary organisations for provicin 
spectacles, etc. : | 

(9) I have never known a parent object to the exam- 
ination of a child, The object of the examination is 
always carefully explained to the children. 

(10)—(a) Teachers generally notify cases either to, the 

Medical Inspector or to the Medical Officer of Health. 
(b) Instructions have been issued to teachers. The 
circular on diphtheria is enclosed. It was drawn 
up by Dr. Ebenezer Davies, Medical Officer of Health 
for the Borough, after a conference with the Medica 
Officers of the School Board. t fe 
(c) I am not aware that teachers are so informed. 


C.—Costs. 


(1) When the appointment was made eight years ago, 
the salary was fixed at £25 per annum for each of the 
Medical Officers. Some of the schools haye since been 
transferred to the County Education Authority and a 
corresponding reduction has been made in the salaries. 

(a) Dr. Rice Morgan now receives £15 18s. 2d. for 
inspecting seven schools with an average attendance 
of 5,095. Dr. Rhys Davies receives £23 Is. 6d. for 
inspecting twelve schools with an average attendance 
of 11,098. 

(b) There are no nurses employed. 

(c) No other persons are employed, 

(2) There are no incidental expenses. 
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(3) Total. See above 1 (a). 
_ (4) (A rate of Id. in the £ means £1,500 a year in 
Swansea). 


D.—RESULTS. 


(1) The appointment was made in July, 1897, for two 
principal reasons:—Parents of clean children often 
complained that a large number of dirty ones attended 
the schools. Many pupil teachers were frequently cn 
the sick list; the Board was not satisfied that they were 
all genuine cases of illness. 

_ After the appointment was made there was a marked 
_and immediate improvement in the attendance of pupil 
teachers, and a steady and gradu:l improvement in 
the cleanliness of the scholars. 

(2) The present system works smoothly and, as far 
as it goes, quite satisfactorily. Its advantages, as com- 
pared with the time before the appointment was made, 
are marked, and wil be explained under the next sub- 
division. } 

Its difficulties arise chiefly from its limited scope. It 
is simply a beginning of a great educational work. 

At first there was som2 opposition to the movement. 
Some of the mambers of the School Board did not think 
that such an app>intment was needed, and some teachers 
thought it would interfere with their prerogative rights 
in the schools. 

The teachers now assist the Medical Officers in every 
possible way. 

The parents approved of the appointment from the start. 


» (3). There are many evidences of its beneficial results. 
The parents pay far more attention to their children, 
especially in matters of general cleanliress, and the con- 
dition of eyes and ears. 


The teachers take a wider and more intelligent view 
of their school duties, ¢.9., years ago, children with de- 
fective sight and hearing generally satin the back seats and 
in the dark corners of the classrooms, as far away as 
possible from their teachers; these poor children were 
conscious of some defect and felt sensitive and shy. Now 
the observant teacher discovers them, he understands 
them, sympathises with their defects, treats them more 
kindly and places them in the front desks—in the most 
advantageous places for seeing and hearing. Teachers 
appreciate more fully the moral aspects of physical defects. 
They have discovered new problems in educational work— 
new, interesting and grave. 

‘The children take a most lively and keen interest in 
the visits of the Medical Officers, and are beginning to 
discuss the value of such visits. (See report on Colour 
Vision, July 1904. The Children of St. Helen’s School). 

The Local Education Authority read the quarterly 
reports, and, I think, follow them with interest. I should 
also like to add that Mr. Halden, the Clerk to the Edu- 
cation Authority, has always taken the greatest possible 
interest in the work and has rendered every assistance 
in his power to the two Medical Officers. 


_ 4478. At present you have nothing at all to do with 
the voluntary schools ?—No. 


' 4479. Is it proposed to extend the operations of the 
medical system to the voluntary schools also ?—I have 
only my own opinion on it ; I think so. 


- 4480. It must very greatly interfere with the value 
of the inspection that a great class of schools is excluded ? 
—Yes, decidedly it does. 


_ 4481. When you find defects in children what steps 
are taken for dealing with them with regard to the 
parents ?—Virst of all I always give a list to the teacher 
and I ask the teacher to communicate with the parents. 
As a rule we watch the children to see whether they are 
attended to. We have taken no further steps so far. 


4482. Do you generally find that, as a matter of fact, 
the defects are treated ?—A good percentage of them 
are. Som> parents are very gYateful and attend to 
them at once. It depends a good deal on the character 
of the parents. 


4483. But there is no action brought to bear upon 
them beyond informing the parent of the existence of 
_ some disease or defect ?—That is so. The ‘Teachers 
always pay special attention to them in th>ir classes and 
put them in the bet position for them. 
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" 4484, You mention that neither parents nor children Dr. Rhys 


ever object to the medical examination ?—No. 
really appreciate it. 


4485. You have done nothing in the way of anthro- 
pometric measurements ?—No. 


4486. Do you anticipate that there would be objection to 
that ?—I do not think so. It will depend a good deal 
on the power behind the medical officer of the school. 


4487. Do you find that since you began the inspec- 
tion there has been a distinct diminution in the cases 
of preventable disease, dirt and such like things ?—Yes, 
there has been a great improvement in the matter of 
cleanliness. 


They 


4488, How has the approval of the parents been shown 
which you mention on page 4 as shown at the start ?— 
I have been repeatedly told by teachers that the parents 
approve, and I have been told so by the parents. 


4489. You say that the teachers appreciate more 
fully the moral aspect of physical defects. Would you 
explain that, please ?—I refer to it in paper 12a, which 
I will read if you do not mind. “The children are easily 
disheartened. and tend to become irregular in their at- 
tendance. There is also a serious moral aspect to these 
physical defects. The habits of copying and depending 
on others tends to weaken their self reliance and self respect 
and thus accustom them when young to take a secondary 
place in the battle of life.’? Of course it tends to make 
them deceitful too. They try to get information without 
the teacher knowing anything about it. They always 
try to copy “on the sly’ as we say. They donot know 
that their defects are curable, and they try to hide them. 
I consider this mcral aspect a most important subject 
for attentiou. 


4490. These are the children who are unable to see 
or hear sufficiently ?—Yes, I make that remark in my 
report on deafness, and it refers to the eyes as: well. 
Indeed it app‘ies, I think, to all defects, men‘al and 
physical. 


4491. It refers epecially to sight and hearing ?—Yes. 


4492. (Dr. Parsons.) I take it that the evidence which 
you give represents the views of your colleague, Dr. 
Rice Morgan, as well as your own views ?—I think it does. 


4493. How often do you visit each individual school ? 
—We have to visit them every quarter. 


4494, When you visit them do you examine all the 
children in the school or only selected ones ?—Only the 
selected ones. 


4495. Are they brought forward by the teachers ?— 
Sometimes they are brought forward by the teachers, but 
I generally choose them myself. The teachers may 
know a few of them. [I tell the teacher, for example, “ I 
want your Standard 3 boys” or “I want your Standard 
3 girls.’ The average attendance of these schools is 
about a thousand, and it would be impossible to examine 
more than one class. I find it better to take one class and 
do it fairly thoroughly than just to run through the 
different standards. 

4496, These reports which you have here represent 
particular selected classes in a school ?—Yes. 


4497. Not the whole of the school ?—No—particular 
classes. I mention that in the reports. 


4498. The results which you have obtained in that 
way are perhaps rather of scientific than of practical 
interest. They are valuable as showing the percentage 
of abnormal conditions which appear among a selected © 
sample of children, but they do not show that there may 
not be a number of other children in the school who are 
suffering in the same ways whom you have not detected ? 
—-I take these averages that 1 find of defective children 
as a sample of the other children in the school. For 
example, 1 examine a thousand children with regard to 
their eyesight and I draw the inference rom _ those 
thousand, children that there are other children under 
the Swansea School Authority suffering to the same degree, 
I take it that the same percentage of children suffer, 


4499. But because you have examined that thousand 
children and discovered, so many with defective eyesight 
among them it does not follow that anything is being done 
to remedy, or to point out defects in the eyesight of other 
children who are not included ?—No. With regard to 
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paying attention to other children with defective vision 
I have under my care 11,000 children and I get £23 ayear 
for those 11,000 children, so 1 must draw the line.. If L 
attended properly to these childen it would take all my 
time, 

4500. Do you think that the plan which you adopt 
is conducive of more benefit than if just the worst cases 
were selected by the teachers and brought to your notice 
on your visit ?—Yes, I do. It was the best in the past. The 
teachers now know the methods to adopt. The plan you 
mention will be an excelent one to adopt occa-iona ly. 
‘The teachers cannot detect the sight defects. They 
ought to be spotted. I think the future of the child 
ought to be studied during school life. Un'ess my 
method be used we have no guarantee that even a'l the 
very defective are discovered. But I intend to make use 
of your method freely in future. 


4501. The results might not be of so much statistical 
value because the healthy and the abnormal would not be 
comparable. You would not be able to get the percentage 
of abnormal, but you wouid be more sure of getting hold 
of the worst cases needing attention, which is the practical 
point of view? That isso. 1 shall ask the teachers to 
produce them. They begin already to find them out in 
their classes; when I began the work I found that 
practically the teachers knew nothing about the con- 
ditions. Not more than 5 per cent. of the very defective 
children are known to the parents and teachers. 

4502. Have you any figures which will show the benefit 
of the work which you have done in the way of improved 
attendance or the remedying of defective conditions ?— 
No, I have no figures, but I can refer to the benefits in 
this way: I seldom now go to a class where the teacher 
does not say: “‘Doctor, there are children here who cannot 
hear ”’ or “ There are children here who cannot see. We 
have got them into the front row.” When we began the 
work, I found the defective children almost invariably 
the furthest away from the teachers. 


4503. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Is the list of schools in the 
5th Report your half of Swansea ?—All these Reporte 
are my own. 

4504. Does it mean half the schools in Swansea, or 
selected schools ?—It means all the schools in Swansea 
Town except the non-provided. It means all the children 
in Swansea proper except 3,500. 

4505. Is the list of schools a complete list of the councils’ 
schools ?—Not quite; the higher grade are not included. 
4506. Are these all the schools except that ?—Yes. 

4507. That is the only one left out ?—Yes. 


4508. In your Return I see that you speak of the evil 
effect of the methods of teaching in some of the schools ? 
—Yes. 


4509. Especially prolonged simultaneous reading ard 
spelling ?—Yes, and lip reading. 

4510. Did this report have any effect on the teachers ? 
—Not much Lam afraid. They have got into a rut. The 
teaching they have received was not always in harmony 
with physiological laws. 

4511. Inspectors, as a rule, endeavour to discountenance 
simultaneous reading and spelling ?—I am very glad to 
hear it. 

4512. Do the teachers at Swansea discountenance it ? 
—Not at all I am afraid. The evil is that it gives too 
much work to the throat. 


4513. Is the throat generally the source of deafness ? 
—Chiefly—especially with young children who have to 
read or spell for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
The work is hard for the little children and their throats 
get inflamed, The next minute they may probably 
be allowed to run out into the cold play-ground and 
they generally catch cold'in their throats. It is most 
injurious. 

4514, (Miss Lawrence.) How does the advice to parents 
which you mention reach the parents? Do they have 
circulars sent to them ?—Yes. -We printed about 30,000 
or 40,000 copies and they were distributed in the schools. 
They have been re-published. 


4515. Do the children take them home to the parents ? 
The children take them home to the parents. 


4516. Do the parents a¢t on the advice, often ?—A 
good many of them do. 


EVIDENCE : 


4517. As to the question of nurses I see that you state 
that no nurses are employed, and further that you also say 
that you think they would be valuable if they were em- 
ployed ?—I think so. 


4518. Would that be to undertake the work to a certain 
extent, that you have been undertaking ?—Yes—doing 
some preliminary work, but attending chiefly to slight 
ailments. 


4519. Would the nurses treat those slight cases, or 
merely inspect ?—That is a question to consider: I 
think it would pay the Education Authority well to send 
the nurses to the homes, in some instances, to treat the 
children there. I know of cases now where the parents 
wilfully keep the children at home. They have sores on 
their heads and the parents take that as an excuse and 
keep them at home. They will not take them to a doctor 
or to the hospital. Asi 


4520. You think that in that sort of case a nurse would 
be helpful ?—A great help. ‘ 


4521. In the examination for what you call the de- 
fective children, the deaf or bind, do you also examine 
the mentally defective ?—We have done nothing on the 
mental side. I have thought of it several times but there 
are difficulties in the way. 


4522. All the children of that kind are taught with the 
other children ?—Yes, so far. 


4523. Does that apply to cripples, too ?—Yes. 


4524. I see you say that the list containing the names 
of defective children is always left with the teachers. Is 
that for the purpose of the teachers taking any particular 
action ?—Yes. There are two objects. We leave it 
with the teachers so that the teachers may remember the 
cases and pay attention to them in school in the future, 
and also that the teachers may send to the parents of 
the children. 


7 

4525. How do the children get spectacles, as a rule ? 
Do the parents provide them ?—They do as a rule—a 
good percentage. 


4526. You do not think that a good deal of the work 
is lost for the want of them ?—Amongst the poor it is so, 
I am afraid. Sufficient attention has not been called 
toit. In Swansea asin most other towns, it is only begin- 
ning. We have not enough authority behind us to 
compel attention. 


4527. Supposing it was possible to appoint yourself, or 
any other medical man, would you suggest that it was a 
mistake to have a private practice as well, supposing you 
could act as you liked ?—Certainly. I have a note on 
that point. I am very strong on it. ' 


4528. It has been suggested that a medical man might 
well be employed for consulting but not for private 
practice ?—I think that the best results can be obtained 
certainly by a man giving up all his time to the work. 


4529. You also say that you would suggest giving 
lectures to pupil teachers. Would you confine those 
lectures to the pupil teachers and not include the other 
teachers 7—We have power over the pupil teachers. 
The difficulty would be to compel the other teachers 
to attend. I think that all teachers should attend. 


4530. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you know if the education 
committee have considered the question of a general 
authropometric survey ?—They have not. 

4531. Do you think, from your experience in examining 
the children for eyesight or hearing, there would be any 
objection on the part of parents or children to such a 
survey ?—I do not think so, provided that the matter is 
explained to them. It is very essential that the parents 
should know the object of it—that it is not the hobby 
of an individual but is done for the sake of the childrem 
and the sake of the country. 

4532. But the question has not been raised ?—No. 

4533. (Chairman.) You report here the result of an 
examination in four schools in regard to the children’s 
cleanliness?—Yes. 

4534. That I suppose would be the most delicate kind 
of examination possible ?—Yes. 

4535. If that was not resented they would hardly resent 


weighing and measuring ?—No, this was only done for the - 
purpose of my evidence. I have always been afraid of 
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it. When the question about cleanliness of the head 
was asked in the circular, I went round. I objected 
very much so far as my own feelings are concerned. I 
had to explain to the girls in those schools what was 
the meaning of it all—that 1 had to come here to give 
evidence and was very sorry to look at their hair and 
look at their heads. 


4536. Did this examination take place quite recently ? 
—yYes, within the last fortnight. It was really done 
for the purpose of this inquiry. Previously, in several 
of the schools, I have given little addresses to the child- 
ren on the duty of keeping their heads clean, but I have 
never gone round the children with a book in my hand 
and taken notes. 

4537. Do you find that the writing down of anything 
is resented by parents and children ?—I have to be 
very careful in drawing up these reports. 

4538. I meant rather the taking of notes in a book 
in the presence of the children 7?—I made my notes after 
I had finished. For example in examining for clean- 
liness of heads I simply tock a mental note, as I 
passed each child in a row. 

4539. That was because you thought it might be re- 
sented ?—Yes, and it would be very inconsiderate to 
these poor unfortunate children I think. 

4540. There would be suspicion as to the purpose for 
which it would be used ?—Yes. For the very same 
reason I have not mentioned the names of the schools. 
T call them A, B, C, and D. Neither the teacher nor the 
parents would like the names to be given. 

4541. (Dr. Parsons.) Have you made any inquiries 
about vaccination ?—No, we have made no _ inquiries 
about vaccination. 


4542. If it was necessary to do so in the case of a 
smallpox scare would it be done by you, or by the medical 
officer of health ?—We had a scare of smallpox about 
three years ago. There is a medical officer attached to 
the union; he does all the vaccination. The medical 
officer of health does not vaccinate. 


4543. The public vaccinator ?—The public vaccinator. 
The epidemic of smallpox was so severe that most of 
the children in the schools were vaccinated. The 
work was divided amongst a dozen or so of the doctors 
in the town. 


4544, (Chairman.) You mention in the report in your 
notes on cleanliness of the head that the teachers 
of a certain school hesitate to speak individually to 
the children on the subject, fearing that they will leave 
the school and be admitted to a neighbouring school ?— 
Yes; 


4545. It would set them against the school which 
they were attending ?—Yes. The apology which the 
head mistress in one of the schools made was that if 
she spoke to the children the parents would send the 
children to a neighbouring school at once, and therefore 
she dare not speak. 


Dr. Pricer, called ; 


4553. (Chairman.) You are the medical officer under 
the Education Committee of the Reading Borough 
Council ?—Yes, I am. 

4554. You were previously the medical officer under 
the Reading School Board ?—Yes. 

- 4555. How long ago were you appointed ?—I was 
appointed in July 1900. 

4556. You are not medical officer of health for the 
borough ?—I am not. 

4557. Do you find that any difficulty arises in framing 
the outline of the province of the two officers—yourself 
and the medical officer of health ?—Personally I have 
found none whatever, the medical officer of health is a 
great personal friend and is only too ready to helpin any 
way, or to hear any suggestion which I have to make. 

4558. Do you find that the fact that you are in private 
practice hampers your movements in any way ?—It has 
not done so hitherto. In order to carry on my school 
work thoroughly after I had done it for about two years 
and found out what the extent of it was, I took a partner, 
so that my private patients should not suffer. 
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4546. You say there has been of late years a marked 
improvement in the cleanliness of the children attending 
the Swansea schools. How do you observe that ?— 
When I go round the schools I notice at once the general 
cleanliness of the hands, the face, the hair and the clothes 


4547. The general personal appearance ?—Yes, the 
general personal appearance. I have no statistics. 

4548. I suppose you would admit that so far only the 
fringe of the subject has been touched in Swansea ?— 
Hardly that. 


4549. Has anything been done in the way of examin- 
ing as to the nutrition of children in Swansea ?—No, 
nothing definite has been done in that way. We are 
beginning to pay attention to the question now of under- 
feeding. 


4550. But no active steps have yet been taken to 
find out what children are underfed ?—No. 


4551. Or improperly fed ?—No. 


4552. Is there anything which you would like to add ? 
—I made a note this morning before coming here which 
I should like to read: ‘‘ Home and school in relation 
to medical inspection. (1) No part of school work so 
entirely dependent on co-operation of the home. (2) 
Greater need than ever to link the home and school inter- 
ests. How can this be done? (1) By printed forms sent 
from school to the parents, calling attention to the 
physical defects of their children (this is now done in 
Swansea) and asking the parents to send replies to the 
teachers. (2) This not sufficiently general, nor will it 
create enough of public interest. Parents must feel more 
intensely than they do that the school and all its 
machinery exists for the interest of their children. (3) 
Would suggest as one important step that school enter- 
tainments be made more or less compulsory, and that use 


be made of them say two or three times a year. (4) At 
these entertainments the medical officer (of the edu- 
cation authority or education department) should 


give short bright earnest educative addresses, for exam- 
ple, the eye in relation to school and after life; also 
similar addresses on the ear, food, general cleanliness, 
teeth, etc. (5) Personal experiences. I have given 
addresses (not in schools) in Public Library, Swansea, 
on: (1) The growth of the body of child; (2) the 
growth of the mind of child; and they were, I think, 
of some practical use, but such addresses, unless given 
oy a man who devotes all his time to school work, are 
easily misunderstood.” 

A question was asked just now as to the relation 
of private practice to this class of work. It would be 
very easy for some people to say: “This man is only 
advertising himself.’? We have to be extremely careful. 
Lastly I think that the greatest work of all is to make 
the parents and the education authority realize the 
serious physical condition of the school children. All then 
would come right, and soon, too, I think. 


and Examined, 


4559. About how much time per week does your work 
under the school authority take ?—That is a very difficult 
question to answer. 
those duties have not been laid down by rules given to me 
by the committee. I have really worked them out for 
myself. I have to spend on Thursday, for instance, one 
hour at least, or more, at the Education Office for about 
thirty-nine or forty weeks in the year. Then we have 
twenty-seven schools altogether, and each of those schools 
would require somewhere between twoor three hours’ work. 
They are inspected at least three times a year. In addi- 
tion to that, many other visits are paid. The class for the 
defective-minded is visited at least once a fortnight. 
We have only about eighteen children. They take 
about half an hour to an hour. Then when the pupil 
teachers have to be examined they take up a very con- 
siderable time. J can examine about sixteen in a morn- 
ing with the help of my partner. There have to be two 
of us at it at a time in order thoroughly to examine these. 
We do that somewhere about ‘seven morninss a 
year. 
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4560. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you examine the pupil 
teachers in order to give the certificate to the Board of 
Educaton ?—Yes, I do. 


4561. (Dr. Parsons.) Before they are engaged ?— 
Before they are engaged and also after they have served 
for a certain time. There are in addition to these, 
pupil teachers who have gained scholarships, and so on, 
and have to be medically examined, 


4562. (Chairman.) You do not happen to be Post 
Office Medical Officer ?—No, I am not. 


4563. You do not, therefore, act under the Teacher’s 
Superannuation Act ?—No, I have nothing to do with 
that at all. 


4564. About how many children are there in the 
Reading Schools ?—We have 14,000 odd in the elementary 
schools. Then in the other schools at Reading there 
are about 2,000 in the private schools, but only a few of 
those come under my notice. I mean such private schools 
as give elementary education. I am not now speaking 
of tne Grammar School, or of the Kendrick School, or one 
or two higher grade schools. There are a large number 
of small private schools. Children who do not attend the 
schools regularly may be sent down to me at the Education 
Office to be examined. 


4565. With a view to prosecution for non-attendance ? 
—Yes. 


4566. Do your duties extend to the voluntary schools 
as well as to council schools ?—Yes, they embrace all the 
elementary schools, except the Roman Catholic School 
which does not come under the education committee. 


4567. It is not under Government ?—WNo. 


4568. Does the medical staff consist solely of yourself 
and the nurse ?—Solely of myself. The woman can 
hardly be called a nurse ; she has had no proper training. 
Her sole duty is to go round the schools and see to 
verminous heads and do the best she can to clean them. 


4569. We shall take the precis which you have given 
to us as the basis of your present examination and put 
it on the shorthand notes ?—Certainly. 


The precis is as follows :— 


Reading—population 78,000. 
Children in elementary schools—14,000. 
Number of schools—27. 


STAFF. 


IT am appointed solely for purposes connected with 
public elementary education, but have no other duties 
under this or any other local authority. I am engaged 
in private practice. It is difficult to say how much of my 
time is devoted to educational duties but they are briefly— 

(1) To visit at least three times yearly all the public 
elementary schools in Reading. These visits are made 
as a rule in Spring (February and March), Summer (May, 
June, and July), and Autumn (October, November, 
and December). Special visits are paid to the schools 
at the request of the Education Committee or of the 
head teachers of the schools. During these visits in- 
spection is made of the general sanitary condition of the 
school buildings including w.c.’s and urinals ; the presence 
of infectious diseases and uncleanliness; the existence 
of any impairment of health such as would interfere with 
education ; and when necessary to fill in forms which are 
sent to the parents or guardians of the suffering children. 
Attention is also given to backward children to ascertain 
the cause of backwardness and if necessary recommend 
for examinaticn with a view to their fitness for admission 
into the élass fcr defective-minded children. 

Method of Inspection.—The head teachers are mstructed 
how to apply the test of distant vision. Each class is 
visited with the head teacher and any child selected for 
examination is sent to the teacher’s private room where 
the examination is carried out. Notes are entered in 
a book kept for the purpose and a copy of these notes is 
forwarded by the head teacher to the Education Com- 
mittee. 

(2) To visit the special school for the defective-minded, 
frequently. This is done at least once a fortnight. 

(3) To attend at the office of the Education Committee 
every Thursday morning’at 10 o’clock to medically 
examine cases sent by the teachers or by the attendance 
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officers in order to ascertain their fitness or unfitness 
for school, and write out certificates; about 600 such 
certificates are given annually. 

(4) To examine defective-minded, blind, and deaf 
children and see whether they are suitable cases for 
special schools. 

(5) To examine and report on the health of pupil 
teachers. . 

(6) At the request of the Committee to examine medi- 
cally any teacher or servant, and report. 


NURSE. 


A nurse is employed to attend to the heads of verminous: 
children. There are no other persons who undertake the 
supervision of the health of the children. An arrange- 
ment might be made with the Queen Victoria nurses to 
visit schools for the purpose of attending to heads, ex- 
amining for ringworms, blepharitis, conjunctivitis, keratitis 
impetigo, scabies, etc. 


ORGANISATION. 


The system of medical inspection is stated above :— 
attention is also paid to all classes under this head. Only 
those children who, while unable to attend school are yet: 
able to attend at the office of the Committee on Thursday 
at 10 a.m. are inspected. There is no inspection of 
children in their own homes. The children with defective 
eyesight are advised to obtain medical advice and this . 
in Reading is mainly provided at the Ophthalmic depart- 
ment of the Royal Berkshire Hospital and the Royal 
Dispensary. (Difficulties.) . 

There is no regular inspection of teeth. At present 
the weights and measures of children are not taken, but 
it is intended in the immediate future to select one school 
and weigh and measure all the children in attendance at 
certain fixed periods. No records are kept in the schools 
of any infectious diseases the children may have had- 
It is advisable that this should be done especially with. 
regard to measles (age and mortality). The existence 
of -baby rooms tends to spread measles. Organisation 
extends over the whole area. The schools are scattered. 
over the whole borough. The distance from the extreme 
western school to the extreme eastern school is three: 
miles, the extreme northern school to the extreme southern: 
school three miles and a half. The visits of the medica} 
officer and the inspection of children have been already 
stated. Teachers are engaged to assist in the inspection. 
by being instructed in methods of recognising symptoms: 
of disease, and steps are taken to notify the parents of 
any defects or diseases discovered. There is no volun- 
tary organisation for providing spectacles or surgical 
appliances. With regard to spectacles I think power 
should be given to the Education Committee to purchase 
these for children whose parents cannot afford to buy 
them and such glasses should be retained at the schoob 
for use of the child when there. 

Parents never object to the examination of their 
children. Teachers are directed to notify imfectious 
disease—if notifiable—to the Medical Officer of Health. 
end teachers are informed as to an outbreak of any 
epidemic in their neighbourhood. The schools are 
occasionally visited by the Medical Officer of Health. 


Cost. 


I am paid £125 per annum. Penny Rate— £1,500. 
Present School Rate—Ils. 10d..I have been Medicak 
Officer, first under the Reading School Board, now under 
the Education Committee, since July 25th, 1900. I think 
the importance of due attention being paid to the eye- 
sight of the children in the elementary schools led to my 
appointment. The present system works smoothly and 
satisfactorily. Hundreds of children receive medical 
treatment of various kinds who would otherwise have 
passed through school life unnoticed. I refer to sight, 
hearing, speech, presence of adenoid growths, etc. There 
are difficulties and defects. These arise from the extent 
of the work, the indifference of parents, the existence 
of schools unfit for the purposes for which they are used, 
non-provided schools, no head teacher’s rooms, the 
tendency of parents to consult sellers of spectacles rather 
than a medical man properly qualified to advise m cases 
of defects of eyesight. « 


4570. You have forms filled in which are sent home to 
the parents when you find children with defects ; would — 
you tell us what action is taken upon those forms ?— 
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As a rule, with regard to sight or hearing, first of all the 
parent, if in very poor circumstances, can obtain an 
out-patient ticket at the Royal Berkshire Hospital and 
attend the ophthalmic department there. That is done 
very largely, I know, because I was myself, until the end 
of last year the ophthalmic surgeon to the hospital. Then 
there is a provident dispensary in Reading, the Reading 
dispensary, and parents who belong to that can take 
their children to the ophthalmic department of that dis- 
pensary. There is an ophthalmic department there. A 
large number of children go to their own private medical 
man who either himself advises, or sends them to some 
other medical man who is capable of doing so. I may say 
with regard to the Reading Dispensary that they are 
beginning to kick a little, because of the number of children 
who have gone there to have their eyes examined. The 
hospital has never offered the least objection and has 
welcomed every patient that has come with a letter. The 
dispensary stands on a totally different footing from the 
hospital because itis a provident dispensary, the parents 
paying so much and therefore are to a certain extent 
entitled to receive the benefits which the dispensary 
promises to give. Unfortunately, in Reading, as else- 
where, a very large number of children drift into the hands 
of the sellers of spectacles, and I am constantly coming 
across children, and I used to do so more frequently when 
I was ophthalmic surgeon to the hospital, who are pro- 
vided with glasses which are quite unsuitable. It is a 
more expensive way really of doing it, because the man 
who examines the eyes and sells the spectacles generally 
takes care to charge so much for the spectacles that he 
recoups himself for whatever trouble he may have gone 
to in the way of examination. 


4571. So far you are dealing solely with cases of de- 
fective sight ?—Yes. With regard to hearing, the same 
would apply. They would receive treatment either at 
the hospital, or dispensary, or from private doctors. 
With regard also to the general bealth the same applies ; 
in fact, I may say that in Reading with the Poor Law 


medical ofticers, the hospital, and the dispensary, there 
is no excus> whatever for any person to say: “I am 
unable to obtain medical care.’ There is no excuse at 
all. Those who cannot afford to pay a fee can get atten- 
tion for nothing. 


4572. But in spite of these facilities is it found that 
the parents of certain children pay no attention to the 
directions which are sent from the school ?—Yes, it is. 
Lam constantly finding on my visits to the schools children 
to whom I have had my attention called and whose parents 
or guardians have received that notice (producing the same) 
and have done nothing. In each school there is a note 
book kept which is inspected by myself. The name of 
each child examined is entered. If it is a case of eye- 
sight its distant vision is recorded, or if it is a case of 
squint the error is recorded. Ifit is a matter of general 
health, of throat, speech, or so on it is recorded. Notice 
is sent to the parents of the child. On my next visit the 
book is looked at and all the children previously visited, 
if present at the school are again seen. I enquire if any- 
thing has been done. If somthing has been done anote 
is made that the child has received due attention, so I 
am able to tell whether the parents have paid any atten- 
tion or not. A great number of parents say that they 
have not had time to go to the hospital or the dispensary. 
In some cases there is something in it, in others the parents 
are perfectly indifferent, but I am finding less and less of 
that year by year as the parents find that they are not 
under compulsion. Parents are gradually beginning to 
find that there is a good deal in it, and that the child is 
the better. Many a child has been saved headache, and 
many a backward child has got on. Frequently parents 
send a note down to the head master or mistress of the 
school and ask that my attention should ‘be called on my 
next visit to the child or children. 


4573. Do you have cases in which children have to be 
excluded from the school for uncleanly conditions— 
ring-worm, or such like things ?—Very largely in the 
matter of ring-worm. Ringworm is a very considerable 
difficulty. My ru'e hitherto has been this: Teachers 
_ are requested to warn the parents where they have any 
suspicion of ringworm, or in fact any infectious disease 
other than those which we call the acute specific diseases, 
such as scarlet fever and measles which, from the dis- 
turbance of general health keep the child at home. I 
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refer to such things as ringworm, sore eyes, and so on. 
If no notice is taken the teachers advise the parents to 


bring the child to see me at the Education Office on such 18 July, 1905. 


and such a day in the week. I see the child and satisfy 
myself as to the existence or non-existence of the trouble. 
lf it is ringworm the parent is advised to put the children 
under medical care and to report to me in two or three 
months. 1 refuse to allow any child to return to school 
ualess I am satisfied that it is cured. Every now and 
again a child manages to slip through. In my visits 
to the school I sometimes come across a child I recognise. 
It has not been to see me. I examine it there and then. 
lf I think the child ought not to be there it is at once sent 
home and the teacher is told that that child must not be 
admitted without a medical certificate from me, or some 
other medical man in the town, to the effect that it is 
safe for the child to return to school. 


4574. Supposing a child is excluded and kept away 
from school for one of the reasons which you have men- 
tioned, and the parent takes no steps to adopt the proper 
remedy, is recourse had to prosecution by the school 
authority ?—I have not known that done in regard to 
ringworm. It has been mainly done with regard to 
verminous heads. There, if nothing is done, we turn on 
the woman who looks after verminous heads and she 
is directed to, clean such heads whenever she comes across 
them. 


4575. You have recourse to the nurse mentioned in 
your précis ?—Yes, that is the woman who looks after 
verminous heads. 


4576. You call her a nurse ?7—Yes. 
4577. Is she in the employ of the Committee ?—Yes. 


4578. In full time employment ?—1 believe so; I will 
not be positive. With regard to verminous heads, on 
one or two occasions where there has been obvious neglect 
on the part of the parents and they will do nothing 
whatever and the child is obviously filthy, the help of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has been 
invoked and they have prosecuted.—]| cannotsay with any 
very great amount of success because, as a rule, the parents 
of such children are absolutely and utterly indifferent. 
You may prosecute them; you may fine them; you 
may do what you like, and you are no better off at the 
end of it. 
that we should do our own cleaning and not leave it 
to the parents. 


4579. As regards the backward children whom you 
mention in the first paragraph of your précis, you have 
in Reading, I suppose, a class for the mentally defective ? 
—We have. 


“ 4580. Your work there would be in connection with 
the admission to that class ?—In connection with ad- 
mission, and also generally looking after the children 
when they are in it. 


4581. Do you'also recognise that there is a class of 
children “‘ who, though not defective, are from malnutri- 
tion below the normal standard” in the words of our 
reference on feeding ?—Undoubtedly there are many 
children who are backward from other reasons than 
actual disease of the nervous system, or defect due to 
disease or maldevelopment. 


4582. Do you recogaise malnutrition as one of the 
main causes ?—I cannot say that that is so largely with 
us. Reading is a prosperous town, and although we, like 
others, last winter suffered more from want of employ- 
ment, and there was a greater number of unemployed, 
Reading as a rule has not suffered very much and the 
people are able to earn wages sufficient, at any rate, to 
prevent their sending the children half starved to school. 


4583. Your help has not been specially invoked to deal 
with that class of children ?—It has not. I am sorry to 
say that I did not get the information I wished to as to 
the number of dinners that were provided last winter. 
It slipped my memory. 

4584. No doubt we have that from other sources. I 
wish to know whether your duties as medical officer have 


brought you into special contact with that side of the 
life of the town ?—There are very few cases. 


4585. With regard to children absent from school on 
grounds of alleged ill-health, I understand that some of 
these are sent to visit you by appointment when you 
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attend at the offices ?—All those children who are able 
to leave their homes without detriment to themselves, 
and who are not attending school, are sent down to me 
on the Thursday morning to be examined. 


4586. By the school attendance officer ?—By the 
school attendance officer. Sometimes the parents 
themselves will bring the child down without the atten- 
dance officer calling because they are afraid that the 
attendance officer might get them into trouble. 


4587. They know that the right way to regularise 
themselves is to call upon you ?—Yes. 


4588. As regards an anthropometrical survey I under- 
stand that nothing up to the present has actually been 
done ?—Nothing whatever has been done in the direction 
either of taking the height, or measurement, or weight of 
children, but we hope to begin at one of the schools. 


4589. Has any resolution been passed, or have any 
actual directions been given to begin ?—No direction 
whatever has been given. 


4590. Have you found any objections taken by parents 
to your examining the children medically ?—We have 
never had any objection whatever. No parent has 
objected to a child being examined. 


4591. Do you anticipate that there might be such 
difficulties if a child is measured and weighed, and a 
record made in a book in front of the child ?—I do not 
think so. I think that if the parents are approached 
properly and quietly, and if you can show them that it 
is really for the good of the child we shall be able to carry 
it out thoroughly. 


4592. There would be some stripping, I suppose, in the 
anthropometrical survey ?—Of course tkere would have 
to be some undoubtedly. They would have to be stripped 
to the waist. 


4593. Such a matter would involve no doubt an in- 
crease of your staff ?—There is no doubt that I should 
require considerable assistance. It would be impossible 
for me to carry it out by myse'f. 


4544. (Dr. Parsons.) Could that be done by the 
teachers ?—-One would of course instruct the teachers 
how to do it. The reason why one school has been 
selected is that it is our latest new school, and the head 
master there has carried it out elsewhere. I think that 
he came from Wolverhampton, but I will not be quite 
certain. I think that there they have done something 
of the kind and he knows how to carry out the work of 
weighing and measuring, and interests himself in it. 


4595. Would the boys only be measured, or the girls 
also ?—I should try to measure both. 


4596. In your visits to the schools do you examine 
all the children in a school, or only particular classes or 
standards ?—It would not be right to say that I examine 
all the children in the school. My method is this: 
going to the school I see the head master or head mistress, 
and he or she comes round with me to each class room. 
There I glance over each child, roughly. Passing along 
all the benches I look at each child. The teacher in that 
class room is asked whether she has any child to bring 
to my notice either on account of eyesight, deafness, 
backwardness, or anything in the matter of health that 
interferes with the child’s education. It is really the 
roughest examination of the children generally. The 
children selected from the class rooms are sent in to the 
head master or head mistress’s room where they are 
further examined. That examination is carefully carried 
out. With regard to sight the distant vision is taken. 
Any such thing as squint, or inflamed eyes, or headache, 
or anything of the kind, is noted and a notice is then sent 
to the parent on the form which you have before you, 
calling particular attention to the matter. 


4597. Are there facilities for such examinations at 
the schools ?—In all the council schools that can be done 
easily, but in the non-provided—the old voluntary 
schools—there is difficulty because frequently there is no 
head master’s room and one has to avail oneself of any 
spare corner. 


4598. Is the hearing examined ?—Any deaf child I 
examine either by tunmg fork, watch, or whisper. 


4599. Can you give any figures to show the advantage 
which has resulted from your examination, either as 
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regards improved attendance at the schools, or as regards. 
diminution of the proportion of children who are found. 
to be suffering from defects ?—I am afraid I cannot give 
you any figures ; I have not collected them in any way. 


4600. Did you ever examine for vaccination ?—L 
have not examined for vaccination except in the case- 
of pupil teachers brought before me. 


4601. If there were need to do that, for instance, in 
the case of an outbreak of smallpox, would it be done by 
you, or the medical officer of health, or the public vac- 
cinator ?—It would be done by the medical officer of 
health in all probability, and not by me. 


4602. Generally speaking, questions ‘of infectious. 
diseases, such as involve danger to others, are left to the 
medical officer of health to deal with, are they not ?— 
Are you alluding now to acute specific diseases ?— 


4603. Yes ?—Those would be notified to the medicak 
officer of health, and not to me. 


4604. Not all of them, such as measles and whooping 
cough ?—Measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, small pox, 
chicken pox, if during an epidemic of smallpox, and 
diarrhcea, are all notified to the medical officer of health ? 


4605. By the school teacher ?-—By the school teacher, 
or by the parent, or by the medical officer who is in 
attendance on the child. I have no power there at all. 


4606. Diarrhea is not necessarily notifiable, measles 
and whooping cough are not unless they are specially 
made so ?—Measles is notifiable with us, and I think 
T am right in saying that summer diarrhcea is notifiable. 
I judge so from the medical officer's report where he 
alludes to the number of cases, and therefore I take it, 
that he must have got information from notification. 


4607. But such cases would be dealt with by him, and 
not by you ?—By him, and not by me. 


4608. (Miss Lawrence.) How are the parents notified ? 
Do you send them any circular, or only just that little 
form ?—This is the only notification which they receive 
with regard to all troubles, except the notifiable diseases. 


4609. You do not issue any circular giving the parents 
simple directions as to what to do 7?—No; nothing at all. 


4610. We have had cases of that ?—The medical 
officer of health does that. 


4611. It is done in that way ?—Yes, with regard to 
disinfecting, and so on. 


4612. With regard to cleaning of heads, etc, you do 
not issue any directions ?—No, there is no general direction. 
except that given by me verbally to the parent if the child 
is brought down to me at the office. 


4613. If the parent accompanies the child ?—Yes. 


4614, In your opinion would it be valuable to have 
a thoroughly trained nurse to attend at these schools ? 
—It would be extremely valuable. I think that an 
arrangement might be made with the Queen Victoria 
Jubilee Nurses. They are in Reading doing very good 
and useful work. They have added very considerably 
to their staff, and I believe they would be able to carry © 
out that work better than the ordinary nurse because 
they are already in and out amongst the people in all 
the poorer districts. 


4615. Would you suggest that they should treat slight 
cases themselves, or only inspect and report ?—I should 
suggest that there are certain troubles which they un- 
doubtedly could treat. There is no reason why they 
should not act under my directions, For instance, in 
my visits to a school if I saw a child with inflamed eyes, 
crusts on the lids, for instance, it would be very easy 
to give directions to the nurse as to what to do. 


4616. Then you would let her carry the treatment 
out ?—I would let her carry the treatment out unless 
the parents were wil.ing to do it themselves and take 
the child to a medical man. I find, more particularly 
with regard to inflamed eyelids, the parents do not think 
it is a serious enough trouble to concern themselves. 
about. There, I think, the nurse would be extremely 
useful. 

4617. Are you consulted at all on children leaving 
one standard and going to a higher one as to whether 
they are physically fitted for it ?—No. 
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4618. Have you had any difficulty with regard to parents 
providing spectacles ?—Difficulty in the matter of poverty. 
Every now and again we find the child has not got spec- 
tacles because the parents cannot afford them. On 
enquiry I find that that is so, but the difficulty from 
poverty does not bring about as many cases as the difficulty 
from indifference. 


4619. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) If you went round the 
schools and saw a child once, would you look for that 
child again the next time you went in to see how it was 
getting on, or anything of that sort ?—Yes. If I thought 
it necessary I should pay another visit to that school 
for the purpose of seeing that child only. 


4620. If that was a special case ?—Yes. 


4621. As a rule in the ordinary cases that you see 
in which you give advice, do you keep a list and look for 
the child each time you go ?—I always keep a list at the 
school. I take up the book and look at the children I 
saw during my last visit. 


4622. You do not only rely on the teachers ?—I do not 
rely on the teachers entirely. 


4523. You yourself see if a child appears to be suffering 
from bad sight or deafness ?—Yes, I endeavour to do so. 


4624. Do you get many of the parents to come to the 
office with their children ?—I think that I granted some- 
thing like 600 certificates from Easter last year to Easter 
this year. That would not mean 600 parents. Some- 
times two or three children are brought by one parent. 


4625. Do you think it would be desirable to have 
a nurse entirely devoted to the schools, or should she 
do some general work as well ?—I am quite sure that 
_ there is work for, at least, two nurses occupied during 
the greater part of their time because our schools are 
scattered over a pretty large area. From one end of 
Reacing, west, to the other end, east, the extreme distance 
is three miles, and from north to south three miles and 
a half between the schools. so that the mere matter of 
getting about would take a long time. 


4626. Do you attach any importance to a nurse having 
ordinary work as well so that she is not always confined 
to the children’s work ?—No, I do not at all. I think 
that the work is sufficiently varied. 


4627. You do not think it better to employ part- 
time district nurses, rather than to have a nurse attached 
to the schools altogether ?—If you could get the Queen 
Victoria Nurses it would not be necessary to detail one 
nurse in particular because, during their movement 
about the town, it would be convenient for them to 
take a school in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
patients they were already seeing. 


4628. It would be better, I suppose, that the nurse 
should see the child in the home and instruct the mother 
how to dress it, if possible ?—There would be very great 
advantage in seeing the mother or the father personally. 


4629. In a case of granular eyelids the mother ought 
to see to that ?—That is a thing which can only be dealt 
with by a doctor. You can issue general directions as 
to avoidance of the spread of the trouble, but the treat- 
ment would have to be under a medical man. 


4630. Could the nurse, having got the treatment 
arranged by you, not carry it out ?—She might do a 
little under direction. 


4631. It is a difficulty in some schools ?—Happily, 
granular eyelids is an exceptional disease in Reading. 


4632. It may get into a school and with children 
using the same towels, and so on, it spreads and gets 
difficult ?—It spreads very quickly. 

4633. (Mr. Walrond.) I see that the teachers apply 
the test of distant vision. Do they apply the hearing 
tests that you spoke of ?—No, they do not. Their 
experience of the children is such that they can very 
soon tell me whether they have any child in their class 
who is the least deaf. 

4634. Practically you do not test any child that the 
teachers have not brought to your notice 7—Not for 
deafness. If they say that a child does not hear well 
the child is called out and is examined by me. 

4635. You say that notes are entered in a book kept 
ior the purpose. Are those only notes of the defective 
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cases, or do the teachers keep a record of normal cases 
as well as the abnormal ?—They keep no record of normal 
cases. They are simply notes of children whose health 
in any particular is subnormal. 


4636. You have no figures showing the proportion of 
short sight, say, to normal vision amongst school children ? 
—No, I have none. Some years ago I examined two 
schools in Reading and two in the country for the purpose 
of finding out what percentage of children had sub- 
normal vision, and I think the figures worked out at 
something like 40 per cent. 


4637. Was that done for the Board of Education ?— 
For the Board of Education, and I think that the Board 
of Education is in possession of that Report. 


4638. It was about ten years ago, was it not ?—No ; 
it is, perhaps, seven years ago. It was before I was 
appointed Medical Officer of the School Board. 


4639. You examine medically any teacher or servant 
of the Committee at the request of the Committee, I see. 
Do you have much of that to do ?—Very little indeed. 
It is only in the case of prolonged illness, or where there 
is just a suspicion that the employé may not be acting 
fairly to the Committee. 


4640. You say that the existence of baby rooms tends 
to spread measles. Have your Education Committee 
taken any steps towards the exclusion of children under 
five ?—They have not taken any steps. 


4641. They continue admitting children under five ?— 
They continue to admit children under five. 


4642. And to provide accommodation for them ?— 
Yes. 


4643. (Chairman.) You mention in your precis diffi- 
culties and defects, and you state what they are. 
Perhaps it might be convenient just to go through 
them: “These arise from the extent of the work.’” 
Would you take each point ?—I mean by that, the- 
enormous number of children—14,000 children. I am. 
almost alone in dealing with them. 


4644. The indiflerence of parents you have already - 
referred to ?—Yes. 


4645. ‘“‘ The existence of schools unfit for the purposes.. 
for which they are used.” ?—I mean schools that are - 
badly ventilated and badly lit—where you feel that the 
children who are attending are actua!ly suffering. You 
find, for instance, short sighted ch'ldren in a room with, 
perhaps, two small windows at fourteen or fifteen feet: 
above the level of the floor. I was in such a school the 
other day. ‘ 


4646. I think I am right in saying that in the worst 
cases steps are already being taken to remedy the evil ?— 
They are doing their best. They are the old voluntary © 
schools, but they are under the Committee now 


4647. In referring to these schools you allude to the 
voluntary schools ?—I refer to the voluntary schools. - 
There is only one provided school which is old-fashioned, - 
and some of the class-rooms in which are badly lit. 


4648. The worst cases of the voluntary schools are. 
already under consideration ?—Yes. 


4649. The difficulty of getting a proper place in which: 
to see the children in some schools, you have dealt with ? 
—Yes. 


4650. Could you tell us quite shortly what in your 
opinion have been the benefits which have arisen so far 
from the system of medical inspection ?—A very large 
number of children are now provided with spectacles 
who would not have been seen to otherwise, I am sure. 
Then such cases as ring-worm, impetigo of the face or 
any part of the body or head, and scabies are brought 
under medical notice. In a large percentage of those 
cases nothing whatever would have been done. The 
parents would have been absolutely ignorant of the necess- 
ity. Many and many a child has received medical attention 
who otherwise would not have had it. That, I think, 
has been a great benefit. 

4651. Do you think there has been a definite improve- 
ment in the health of the rising generation, accordingly? 
—It is difficult to say to what extent. 

4652. You feel that the system might wis¢ly be ex- 
tended a good deal ?—I think it might with regard to 
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advice generally. Of course it is a very difficult thing to 
carry on medical treatment. You land yourself at once 
in a difficulty. If the Committee makes itself responsible 
for the medical treatment of children attending its schools, 
it has a herculean task in front of it. 


4653. Have you anything further to add that we 
have failed to notice ?—I think I may add that in our 
case in a new school, the plans for which have just been 
passed, I have persuaded the committee to build shower 
baths for the children. I was asked a question with 
regard to the baby rooms and measles. I have here the 
statistics of the number of cases of measles in Reading 
and the number of deaths from measles since 1900. Tne 


Dr. C. H. TATTERSALL, 


4656. (Chairman.) You are the Medical Officer under 
the Education Committee of the County Borough of 
Salford ?—I am. 

4657. You are also Medical Officer of Health for the 
Borough ?—Yes. 

4658. D>» you attach importance to a combination 
of the two offices in one person ?—I do, although 
[realize that in very large towns it might be impracticable. 
The possibility of clashing between the two offices is cer- 
tainly considerable, and the advantage of having a 
trained staff of sanitary inspectors to put on to the 
work in connection with the schools for temporary pur- 
poses is very great. We have found it very useful, and 
to keep such a staff for education purposes only would be 
a very costly matter. 

4659. Were you Medical Officer to the Salford School 
Board ?—No. There was a Medical Officer, Dr. Ray, 
but he resigned two or three months before the transfer 
took place and the School Board thought it advisable 
to keep the appointment open until the transfer actually 
occurred. 

4660. You were appointed when they came into their 
new duties ?—Yes. 

4661. About how many schools are there in Salford 
with which you have to deal ?—62 Schools with 135 
Departments. 

4662, And about how many children ?—40,654. 


4663. (Chairman.) We will take your precis as the 
basis of your evidence to-day ?—Certainly. The precis 
és as follows :— 

A. (1) (a) The medical officer of health has been ap- 
pointed medical officer to the education committee. An 
assistant medical officer of health has been appointed to 
assist the medical officer of health generally. 

(b) Neither is allowed to engage in private practice. 

(c) The amount of time given to educational duties 
amounts practically to the whole time of one medical 
officer. 

B. (d) The occurrence of cases or suspected cases of 
infectious or contagious disease in schools is notified by 
the head teachers to the medical officer of health. The 
general procedure is that where these notifications, to- 
gether with those derived from public health sources, in- 
dicate that there is danger of the spread of infection in 
the schools, daily visits are made, and those children 
found suffering, or seeming to be in bad health are ex- 
cluded. 

In Small-pox, where school children are affected or have 
been in contact with persons affected, the school is re- 
gularly visited for a period of three weeks ; the teachers 
and scholars are advised to be revaccinated where that 
appears to be necessary, andin several cases revaccination 
of a considerable number of children has been performed 
in the school. 

In Typhus Fever children suffering or who have been in 
contact with persons so suffering are excluded and the 
school is visited daily for three weeks. 

In Scarlet Fever the patient together with the other 
children in the house is excluded. 

In Diphtheria the children suffering, together with 
other children from the same house, are excluded. The 
school is visited and the children examined and children 
suffering from sore throats are excluded. Where the 
infection has been limited to a single class, bacteriological 
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number of cases under the age of one and from one to five 
and also the deaths at those ages are given. They show 
a far greater percentage of deaths between one and five 
than at any other age, and that is why I think one should 
take into careful consideration the advisability of 
admitting children under five to the schools. 

4654. (Dr. Parsons.) Even if children eventually con- 
tract measles they are not so likely to die frcm it if they 
do not get it until they are over five years of age ?— 
It is better for the child that it should be over five cer- 
tainly, because it is far less likely to get pneumonia or 
bronchitis afterwards. 

4655. (Chairman.) Very many thanks, 


called; and Examined. 


examinations of swabs taken from the throats of the 
children have been made and followed by the exciusion 
of those children showing the presence of diphtheria 
bacilli, even if no symptoms of the disease are present. 

Children with Measles or Whooping Cough are excluded 
from school for a minimum period of three weeks and 
contacts from the infant schools are excluded. 

Contacts with smallpox and typhus fever are excluded 
from school for one month after disinfection of the house. 

Contacts with diphtheria, scarlet fever and enteric 
fever are excluded from school for two weeks after dis- 
infection of houses. 

(e) At the present time an examination is being made 
of all the cripples of school age, within the area. 

(f) Children suffering from minor epilepsy are allowed 
to attend school. 

Children suffering from major epilepsy, where it is 
dangerous either to themselves or other children, are 
excluded. 

No arrangements have been made for the special educa- 
tion of epileptics. 

(g) The following taken from the first annual Report 
will show what is being done with regard to eye testing. 
(See p. 13.) 

2 (a) Weights and measurements of selected children 
are made and records kept. The following abstracted 
from our first annual Report will show sufficiently the 
methods adopted. It is intended to continue these ob- 
servations. 

(6) There are no special records of the infectious diseases 
which children have had. 

(3) The organisation extends over the whole area. 

(5) In times of epidemics every child is inspected. 
This also applies to those schools in the poorer districts, 
where special attention is being paid to conditions such 
as ringworm, etc. While the testing of eyes is proceeding 
any child with obvious defects is subjected to examina- 
tion. Children are also submitted for examination by the 
head teacher and by the drill instructor. 

(6) Teachers are encouraged to assist in the inspection 
by oral instructions as to the earlier and easily recognised 
symptoms of disease, these being demonstrated on the 
children who may show these symptoms. 

(7) Parents are notified of the defects or of infectious 
or contagious diseases by letter from the head teacher or 
by the school attendance officers. 

(8) Spectacles ‘are provided under special arrangement 
made by the committee for those children whose parents 
desire, at a uniform cost of 3s.6d. The following printed 
slips sufficiently explain the method adopted. 


SALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


| Education Office, 
Salford, 
8th March, 1905. 
Testing of Eyesight. 
Dear Sir or Madam, 

With the approval of the Committee, the medical 
officer has arranged the details of an investigation into 
the condition of eyesight of the pupils in the Salford 
schools. 

The medical officer invites the cordial co-operation 
of all teachers in carrying out the initial stages of the 
scheme and in doing all in their power to obtain accurate 
results, so that the objects in view may be fully attained. 
*. The purpose of the investigation, which will be limited 
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to children at or above the age of six years, is to obtain 
a record of the acuity. of vision of our pupils for near 
and distant objects. : 

Special registers will be supplied for the record of 
results of the tests. All abnormal results, as shown in 
the registers, will be investigated by the medical officer, 
who will advise the parents as to the steps, if any, which 
should be taken. 

Many defects of eyesight will be revealed by the test 
cards for distant vision. The common defects of short- 
sight and long-sight may be briefly described as follows :— 

The condition of long-sightedness (or Hyper- 
metropia) is more common at an early age than 
in adult life, and in fact the eyes of new-born child- 
ren are almost always hypermetropic. During 
the period of growth these eyes improve and maj 
reach a normal condition, or even give rise to a 
slight form of short sight. In hypermetropia the 
image of distant objects can usually be seen clearly 
by a slight action of the ciliary muscle (within the 
eye-ball), but this muscle has to act powerfully 
when near objects are looked at, and this condition 
often gives rise to fatigue and to a feeling of tired- 
ness or pain in or around the eyes. Hypermeiropia 
may readily interefere with such work as writing, 
reading, drawing, or sewing. 

Many cases of Strabismus (squint) are due to 
hypermetropia. 

It is most important that the attention of the 
medical officer should be drawn to children who 
squint. The condition is unsightly, and the squint- 
ing eye tends to become functionally useless and 
may ultimately become blind. 


In short sight (or myopia) the child may be able to 
read, write, or sew with comparative ease, but is unable 
to see distant objects distinctly, and may be unable 
to read the blackboard from the back form of a 
class, Clear vision is only acute up to a certain 
short distance and objects are held nearer. the eye 
than is normal. The cause of myopia is a matter 
of dispute, but statistics seem to show that myopia 
is at least aggravated when children are occupied 
too long, or too closely over fine work, or where 
lighting is bad. It is a more serious condition than 
hypermetropia, and should be corrected by the use 
of glasses. Close or fine work, or work in a poor 
light should be avoided. 

The medical officer will visit each school, and demon- 
strate the methods to be used. 

It is intended that the tests should be confined to 
distant and near vision, and the columns in the register 
in regard to colour vision are to be left blank. I am 

Yours faithfully, 


OGILVIE DUTHIE, 


Director of Education. 
The Head Teachers, 
Council Schools. 


Circular EZ. FE, No. 160. 


County BoroucH or SALFORD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Education Office, 
Chapel Stre2t, Salford, 
January, 1905. 
_Byesight of Children. 


Dear Sir or Madam, 


I beg to inform you that the Education Committee 
have made arrangements by which spectacles may be 
obtained for children requiring them. The procedure 
will be as follows: 

When the medical officer certifies that spectacles 
are necessary, the parents of the child should be supplied 
with a copy of Form ©. If the parents desire that spec- 
tacles should be obtained through the Committee, they 
should forward you the sum of 3s. 6d., which you may 
receive in instalments. When you have received this 
sum, it should be sent, together with Form D, to the 
Medical Officer, Health Department, Town Hall, Salford. 
‘The Medical Officer will then arrange for the child to be 
examined further, and will forward to you a copy of 
Form E. Where spectacles are recommended an order 
(Form F) will be forwarded to you, and this should be 
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taken by the scholar or his parents to the firm supplying 
the spectacles, 

It is to be distinctly understood that it is quite open 
to parents to have their children treated by any other 
medical man. 

A supply of the forms is enclosed herewith. 


Yours faithfully, 
OGILVIE DUTHIE, 


Director of Education. 
The Head Teacher, 
Department, 
School. 


Form C. 
County Borovucu or SatFrorp. 


EpvucaTiIon CoMMITTER, 


Education Office, 
Chapel Street, Salford, 
19¢ 
School. 
Dear Sir, 


I beg to inform you that your child 
has been examined, and that sight is defective. 
It is therefore desirable, in the interests of the child, 
that h case should be dealt with under medical advice, 
and you are recommended to see a medical man for 
this purpose. 

The Education Committee instruct me to say that, 
if you so desire, their medical officer will examine your 
child further, and prescribe spectacles where necessary, 
which may be obtained through the Committee or from 
an optician. 

If you wish to obtain the spectacles through the 
Committee you must pay the sum of 3s. 6d. to the head 
teacher, who will receive the same in instalments if desired. 
No spectacles will be provided until the above sum has 
been paid. 


Yours faithfully, 
OGILVIE DUTHIE, 


Director of Education. 
Head Teacher. 


Countersigned, 


(9) We have had no instance of the parents objecting to 
the examination of their children. 

(10) (a) Teachers are directed to notify any case of 
infectious disease or contagious disease. The notification 
is sent by official postcards (copy enclosed) to the medical 
officer of health. 

(6) No printed instructions are issued to teachers to 
enable them to detect symptoms of such illnesses, but 
demonstrations are given in the schools on cases which 
occur. This is in, my opinion, the most useful method. 

(c) Teachers are informed of the outbreak of any 
epidemic in the neighbourhood by :— 

(1) The school attendance officers. 

(2) Sanitary inspectors. 

(3) By circular from the medical officer of health. 
in cases of statutory notifiable diseases. 

CO. The salaries paid to the medical officer and his. 
assistant by the Education Committee amount to £325. 
per annum. 

A certain amount of clerical assistance is necessary, 
but the incidental expenses are very small, and are paid. 
by the Health Committee, no separate account being 
kept. 

Xpratates required for the examination of children is 
purchased by the Education Committee. 

The present expenditure is equivalent to a rate of one- 
tenth of a penny in the £. 

D. The School Board took the important step of 
appointing a medical officer in 1898. It was found that 
it would be necessary, in connection with the examination 
of children reported to be defective or feeble minded, to 
obtain the assistance of a medical man, and this necessity 
led the board to consider whether it would be desirable 
to appoint a medical officer to perform the whole of the 
medical work required by the Board, with the exception 
of that at the day Industrial School, for which a medical 
officer had been already appointed. It was decided to 
make such an appointment, and the following statement 
of duties to be performed by the medical officer was 
adopted, viz. :— 


Dr. C. H. 
Tattersall. 


18 July, 1905, 


NN ee 


ee 


DCH. 
Tattersall. 


18 July, 1905. 


‘medical officer 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


List of DUTIES TO BE PERFORMED BY THE MEDICAL 
OFFICER OF HEALTH. 


1. To visit each department of the council schools 
once a year, and report in writing as to the sanitary con- 
dition of the premises, and to attend, when requested, 
any meetings of the Committee. 

2. To examine any children in the borough reported 
to the Committee to be defective or feeble-minded, and 
to decide whether they shall be instructed at a special 
centre. 

3. To advise the Committee as to the course of study, 
etc., of the children in attendance at the centres for 
defective children. 

4, To examine blind and deaf children, to decide 
whether they are suitable cases to be dealt with under 
the Blind and Deaf Children Act, and to give the neces- 
sary certificates. 

5. To make arrangements for the periodical examina- 
tion of the eyesight and hearing (and, if thought desirable, 
of the teeth) of the children in the schools. 

6. To supervise the taking of anthropometric records 
of the children in the schools. 

7. To examine, if required, any plans for new buildings 
or alterations of existing buildings, and to report as 
to their sanitary arrangements, ventilation, lighting, etc. 

8. To examine all candidates selected for appointment 
under the Committee, or employés, when required by the 
Committee, and to make out certificates. 

9. 'l'o examine candidates fcr pupil teachership, and 
pupil teachers at the end of the second year, and to make 
out the certificates required in each case by the Board 
of Education. 

10. To visit, when required by the Committee, any 
employé who is absent from duty on account of illness, 
and to report in writing. 

11. To examine, when required by the Committee, any 
child who is stated to be physically unfit to attend school, 
and to make out a certificate. 

12. To give the Committee the benefit of his advice on 
special occasions, when required. 


The late medical officer to the Salford School 
Board (Dr. Ray) retired from office some months 
before the new Education Act came into operation. 
At the special request of the Board he continued his 
duties until the change took place, when the Education 
Committee decided to appoint the medical officer of 
health medica) adviser to the Education Committee, and 
appoint him a general assistant. 

The present system works satisfactorily. The 
advantages are :— 

(1) That there is no overlapping of medical depart- 
ments. 


(2) That the intimate knowledge of infectious 
disease obtained by the medical officer of health’s 
department is easily accessible for the purpose of 
‘school inspection. 

(3) That the staff of the health department may 
be used for special purposes. 


4664. Do you attach importance to the school medical 
officer not being in private practice ?—If there is any 
amount of work to be done it is impossible for him to be 
in private practice. In a district of considerab!e size 
he could not do his duty and have private practice. 


4665. Simply for want of time ?—Simply for want 


-of time. 


4666. Do you think there are other objections ?—Pro- 
fessionally trouble might arise just as between the 
of health and other practitioners. 
The medical officer of health has to see the patients of 
all practitioners in the town at times and if he were in 
private practice it might lead to friction. It has in some 
cases led to friction. 


4667. Of what does your staff consist in relation to 
the schools ?—Of an assistant medical officer. That is 
the only special staff. 


4668. Only yourself and the assistant 7—Yes. 


4669. Have you no nurses/attached to the schools 7— 
No, we have no nurses, 
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4670. Do the health visitors who I believe exist 
in Salford help in this matter ?—No. We have a nursing 
institute in Salford, where we are able to get assistance, 
and we have in some cases obtained assistance. Where 
children have wanted special watching the nurses have 
taken these cases up, but we have no special staff and 
we do not pay anything. 

4671. Is the assistant medical officer confined to school 
work or is he your general assistant in Public Health 
work ?—He is my general assistant. ; 


4672. Is there any system under which the schools are 
visited periodically at fixed intervals ?—They are not 
visited at fixed intervals. 


4673. Only as occasion requires or as opportunity 
occurs ?—Yes. Some schools require and obtain a great 
deal more visiting than others, of course. 


4674, You mention the subject of vaccination in your 
precis. You say that in several cases re-vaccination 
has been performed in the school. Has that been by 
the medical officer or by the public vaccinator ?—By 
the public vaccinator. 


4675. At the instance of the medical officer of health 
—Yes. 

4676. Have there been parents’ objections to that ?— 
No. The parents’ consent was obtained before the 
vaccination was done. Where the parents objected 
of course the vaccination did not take place. 


4677. When children are absent from school at Salford 
on the ground of ill-health what is the action that is 
taken ?—The school attendance officer visits the home 
and if the child is really ill a medical certificate is obtained 
from the private medical practitioner for which the 
authority pay one shilling. 

4678. Are there any recognised medical practitioners 
who give that certificate ?—No. < 

4679. Are you ever called in yourself as school medical 
officer to judge of such cases ?—When a child is reported 
as being absent from school on account of ill health, the 
School Attendance Officer visits the house. If he deems 
it necessary to have a certificate and finds that the child 
is under medical treatment, he leaves a form of medical 
certificate to be filled in by the Medical Practitioner. 
4f the child is not under medical treatment the parent 
is directed to bring it to my office, where it is examined 
and excluded or directed to return to school according 
to circumstances. 

4680. Have you been called in in any way on the 
question of malnutrition or under-feeding of children ?— 
Not specially. We have had some cases in the defective 
schools which were apparently due to malnutrition and 
which improved very much under the care we were able 
to give to them. 

4681. You are at present considering the question 
of examining cripples ?—We are examining every cripple 
in the town that we know of. 


4682. Have you any class for physically defective 
children at present in Salford ?—No, we have not. 

4683. So that at present they either go to the ordinary 
school or not at all ?—That is so. We have made special 
arrangements in schools for them in one or two cases to 
have a special desk and for such children to be allowed 
to leave early and come late so that they will not get 
knocked about by the other children. 

4684. You have classes for the mentally defective ?— 
Yes, we have. 

4685. And no doubt you are engaged in determining 
which children should be admitted to those classes ?— 
Yes. 

4686. Do you recognise the existence of a class of 
children who, though not defective, are from mal-nutrition 
below the normal standard ?—Yes. 

4687. We have that in our feeding reference. We are 
specially asked to consider the case of these children who 
are called for short, ‘‘retarded children” ?—I have 
certainly formed the opinion that we have such a class. 

4688. But no special steps have been taken to deal 
with them ?—No, no special steps. In the winter we 
have a free breakfast arrangement for them, which is 
supported by public philanthropy. 

4689. That is for ill-fed children in general ?—Yes. 

4690. Not for this particular class? —No. 
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4691. (Dr. Parsons.) Any such children if they were 
yecognised would probably get the food ?—Yes, they 
would. They are mostly in the schools in the poorest 
parts of the borough, 


. 4692. (Chairman.) You have done considerable work 
in Salford in the direction of an anthropometric survey ?—— 
We have taken certain observations which are detailed 
in the report which I have submitted. 


4693. Over what period of time have those observations 
at present extended ?—For one year. The observations 
have been made in a period of three months. We shall 
repeat them again this year and possibly continue to 
repeat them, 


4694. The system began only a year ago ?—There were 
some observations made by my predecessor some three 
years ago. 


4695. Your predecessor in the position of medical 
officer of schools ?—Yes. 


4696. (Dr. Parsons.) There were some that were 
quoted before the Committee on Physical Deterioration ?— 
Yes. 

4697. (Chairman.) Have you used those in connection 
with your present observations ?—Nho; they were not 
taken quite under the same conditions. For those obser- 
vations the children were all stripped absolutely. We 
felt that we were running the risk of serious trouble if we 
stripped children without the special consent of their 
parents, and we have practically commenced on a new 
basis on the principles which are detailed. We made a 
number of experimental observations first as to the 
probable weight of clothes and boots and stockings. We 
have taken the observations with trousers and stockirgs 
on so that they do not actually correspond with tke 
previous observations. 


4698. Did you feel that there was likely to be objection 
on the part of parents if the children were absolutely 
stripped for the purpose ?—We thought there might be. 
The town clerk advised us that we should probably lay 
ourselves open to an action if we stripped children without 
the consent of their parents. 


4699. Have pirents up to the present raised any ob- 
jection to your action ?—Never the slightest. 


4700. In connection with this survey as far as it went 
was any objection raised ?—Not any. 


4701. Was it necessary to explain the object of it ?—No, 
The children had no objection, the teachers had none 
and we never heard of any from any of the parents. Itis 
work that takes a very considerable amount of time. 


4702. Do you hold investigations to see whether children 
ought to be taught physical exercises in particular cases ? 
—We have not done any special work in that direction. 
Physical exercises are taught in all schools. 


4703. You say in your report that children are sub- 
mitted for examination by the head teacher and by the 
drill instructor. Was that with a view to seeing whether 
they were properly included in the physical instruction 
classes ?—If they have any doubt as to a child’s physique 
not being fit for physical instruction they send the child 
and we examine it and decide whether it is to be included 
in the class or not. 

4704. You say that your system of instructing teachers 
is rather by demonstration. Would you amplify that 
and tell us exactly what is done ?— Take, for example, 
an outbreak of measles in the school. We get an in- 
timation of three or four cases of measles in rapid succession 
from aschool. Either I or my assistant go to the school and 
we examine all the children in the lower forms. To begin 
with, in the presence of the teacher of the class I examine 
each child and get the teacher to watch and notice what I 
look for, and I explain each symptom as we go along. I 
then get her to do some of the examinations herself and 
tell me what she thinks of the cases. In that way In an 
hour she is able to distinguish the children that I would 
send out of the school. The following day I would attend 
again. She would then make the examination entirely, 
and I should check them. The third and fourth day I 
leave her to herself and go again on the fifth day. In that 
way we find she can exclude the children as well as we can. 
The detiiled instructions in a circular are of com- 
paratively little value compared with personal teaching 
in that way. 
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4705. Would this examination of the children take 
place in the teacher’s room or in the class room or where ? 
—Usually in the class room. It is an examination of the 
mouth and throat. . 


4706. In the presence of the other children of the class ? 
—Yes. 


4707. As regards cases where you have to exclude 
children from school,what is the practice after the letter of 
exclusion has been sent to the parent ?—With regard to 
any infectious disease ? 


4708. Yes ?—In any of the notifiable diseases the 
child is excluded from school unti! the Health Depar- 
ment issue a certificate that the house has been disinfected 
and there is no further fear of infection. In cases of 
scarlet fever in particular we try to get them to remain 
out for a fortnight further. That certificate is given 
when the disinfection is completed. 


4709. In cases such as ringworm, dirty heads, verminous 
condition and so on what is the practice ?—The children 
with ringworm are excluded and children with pediculi in 
the heads are also excluded. As a rule my assistant 
attends to them. He sends for the parents of the child 
and explains to them what they are to do forit. In the 
case of ringworm he advises them to corsult a medical 
practitioner. In the case of pediculi he details the steps 
to be taken to get rid of the trouble. If there is no 
improvement the school attendance officer, particularly 
in the case of pediculi, is sent after the child. The threat 
of proceedings is held over the parents if they do not make 
some efiort to get the child right, and we find that there 
is very little further trouble. 


4710. Itdoesnot often go to the length of a prosecution ? 
No. 


4711. Do the parents attend willingly when they are 
sent for to have the nature of the ailment explained ?— 
We have had no difficulty. I do not know whether they 
enjoy coming. 

4712. But they do come ?—Yes. 


4713. Then you have a special arrangement which you 
explain here for the provision of spectacles ?—Yes.. 


4714. (Mr. Walrond.) The spectacles do not belong to 
your committee?—No. 


4715. (Dr. Parsons.) The examination which you make 
is not, I understand, necessarily of every child in a school 
orclass, but of such children as are selected by the 
teachers?—For general purposes,apart from the question of 
outbreaks of infectious disease, we do not examine every 
child, and I do not personally think it is necessary. One 
does not in one’s own family think of having each child 
examined by a medical man unless there is something to 
call attention to it. We examine any children to which 
our attention is specially called. 





4716. In case of infectious disease if you have reason 
to suspect its presence in a school, you would examine 
every child in the school or class ?—Yes. 


4717. And if necessary take swabs 7?—Yes; we have 
repeatedly done that. 


4718. Have you any figures or evidence to show the 
beneficial effects of the system of medical examination 
either in securing larger school attendance ora diminished 
proportion of defects among the children examined ?—It 
has practically only been in operation for twelve months, 
and we have no figures that would help. 


4719. Has any school been examined more than once 
in that period ?—Yes; some of the schools have been 
visited every day for a month at a time in the case of out- 
breaks of infectious disease. 


4720. I am not speaking so much of outbreaks of in- 
fectious disease a8 defects of eyesight, hearing, skin 
diseases and on so ?—I do not think that any school has 
escaped being visited five or six times during the year and 
som2 of the schools have been visited practically con- 
tinuously throughout the year. 


4721. Do you see any evidence in the way of an im- 
provement of conditions on your later visits as compared 
with the ear‘ier ones ?—There is a very marked improve- 
ment in the case of pediculi. Comparatively few children 
a:e affected now. 
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4722. Your experience of the system is sufficiently 
encouraging to make you think it worth while to continue 
it ?—I think it is very valuable. 


4723. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) For what purposes are the 
children brought to the offices by the parents ?—A child 
has not b2en attending school as regularly as itshould and 
the school attendance officer tells them to bring the child 
to the Office if they plead that the child is ill but have ro 
medical certificate. 


4724. Would a parent bring a child up for any other 
purpose and ask you to look at it ?—Yes, on two or three 
occasions a parent has brought a child up with the sug- 
gestion that it has been impraperly thrashed by a master. 


4725. Does a parent ever bring up a child and say that 
its eyes are getting bad by over-straining, or anything of 
the sort ?—Parents have not done so. I am afraid that 
they do not take sufficient notice. 


4726. (Dr. Parsons.) In your report which I have 
before me there are clinica! histories of some defective 
children. Would these be instances of the cases which 
you spoke of in which amelioration had taken place when 
the children were supplied with nourishing food ?—Yes, 
gome of them. Two or three children who were so de- 
fective that there was no hesitation in sending them into 
the defective school,improved very much with the extra 
care and attention and better food which they obiained. 
The members of the committee who visit the defective 
school ‘take a philanthropic interest, and some of the 
children improved so much that in the course of eight or 


nine months they were able to be drafted back, their 


intelligence had approached to such a standard that they 
could be taught in the ordinary school, 


4727. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you examine for anything 
beyond the question of infectious disease. Do you examine 
whether the children are in a healthy or clean condition?— 
The children who are submitted to us; not every child. 


4728. By theselection of the teacher ?—Yes, or by the 
school attendance officer, or possibly occasionally by a 
visitor to the school. 


4729. Are any steps taken in the case of verminous heads 
or acondition of neglect ?—The step that is taken is 
that the child is sent home from school with an intima- 
tion that the parent must come to see the teacher the 
next morning. We are{there when she comes. We tell 
her what she must do. The school attendance officer 
keeps the child under observation (and if it does not 
improve and come back to school in the course of a 
few days the school attendance officer threatens to 
take proceedings for the child being away from school, 
and we find that that is always sufficient. We have re- 
markably few cases now considermg the number that we 
had. The difference 1s really striking. 


4730. You say that no nurses are employed m any 
schools. Have you any opinion as to the value of having 
nurses attached to a school or working in a school ?—I 
think it would be a great advantage if we had a skilled 
nurse attached to the department—I do not think it is 
necessary for each individual school unless it were very, 
very large. It is more particularly in connection with eye 
troubles that the need of nurses is greatest. A child 
begins with eye trouble; it is taken possibly to the eye 
hospital ; it is prescribed for, and medicine or local ap- 
plications are provided for it, and the mother takes it away. 
She has really no idea what to do for it and the child does 
not improve. I have an impression, I should not like to 
say it is more than that, that a skilled nurse attached to 
the department and looking after these cases when they 
first begin would save a great proportion of our blind 
children. The majority of the cases of blindness are due 
to preventable causes. 


4731 (Dr. Parsons.) Does that apply to school age so 
much as immediately after birth ?—It applies of course 
most markedly immediately after birth but it also applies 
during school age. 


4732. (Miss Lawrence.) Has it ever been suggested that. 
a nurse should be employed ?—I do not think it has. 


4733. Do you suggest, that.a nurse should treat these 
cases.in school or should visit the children after school in 
the home ?—At the home, 


4734. You think that an important point ?—Yes. The 
child in that case is not fit to”be attending school at all. 


OF 
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4735. (Mr. Walrond.) Have you the list before you of 
the duties to be performed by .the medical officer?— 
Yes. 

4736. His duty is to visit each department of the 
council’s schools. Does that mean all the schools under 
the council ?—That list of duties was drawn up by the 
school board when they had no power to deal with the 
voluntary schools. Asa matter of fact we visit all schools. 


4737. Really both kinds of school are inspected ?— 
Both. We recognise no difference in our duties. 


4338. If these duties will apply to you one of your 
duties is to examine plans of schools. Is that duty often 
thrown upon you ?—I examine the plans of all new 
schools and of all suggested alterations. 

4739. As a matter of course ?—The alterations to the 
old schools are mostly suggested by me. An architect is 
then generally employed and he submits the plans, but I 
always examine them before they are sent to the Board 
of Education. 

4740. That is a very large and important part of your 
duties ?—It isnot alarge one. Itis very important. We 
are not building new schools every day. 


4741. You do not go round and report on the condition 
of buildings unless plans are submitted ?—Yes Ido. In 
the past year, in company with the Director of Education, 
I visited most of the schools in Salford and reported 
on their condition from a sanitary point of view and the 
general conditions of the structure, particularly with 
regard to ventilation, provision of proper offices and 
matters of that kind. It is really from the outcome of 
these visits that the observations in the report are made. 
We have not detailed the condition of each particular school 
because they are in process of amelioration and improve- 
ment. 

4742. When was this inquiry into the eyesight of 
children begun. I see that the circulars are dated this 
gear ?—That is about the time. 

4743. Was there any such inquiry conducted about 
eight or ten years ago ?—The late medical officer com- 
menced these inquiries in 1900. ; 


4744. Do you remember the Board of Education 
instituting inquiries in some places 7?—No. At that 
time I was not interested in this class of work particularly. 

4745. Do they keep records of the normal cases as 
well as of the defective cases ?—The eyesight of every 
child is recorded. In testing the eyesight we do the 
same as with the infectious diseases. We demonstrate 
to the teacher. We examine some children and then 
we watch the teacher examine others until we are quite 
satisfied that a teacher can make the observation. It is 
a perfectly simple thing to do and the teacher can do it _ 
as well as we can. From time to time afterwards, when 
the teacher is solely doing it, we take an odd case and 
check it to see if the results correspond. 


4746. The teacher is supplied with test cards and 
record cards ?—Yes. It is important that the teachers 
should do their own testing and in each class should 
know which children are defective. 


4747. Is the same sort of thing done for hearing 1— 
We have done nothing as yet except in the case of really 
deaf children. That is a part of the work which I hope 
to be able to take up. I may say all this is infinitely 
harder and more extensive the first year. We have 
to cover the whole of the children for the examination 
of their eyesight. Afterwards we shali not.need to 
cover the whole, but only the new admissions and in 
certain cases re-examinations will be necessary. 


4748. (Dr. Parsons.) Are these figures in your report 
based on examination by the teachers ?—The eyesight 
table, Tab!e I, is anexamination in part by the teachers 
and partly by us. You may take it that it is an exami- 
nation by the teachers. Table II is founded upon an 
examination of our own. That is a record of an 
examination thoroughiy and properly done. 


4749. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) In the schools when you 
are going round do you take any notice of the position 
the children sit in in their desks ?—We should notice any 
children. who appeared to be uncomfortab‘e. 


4750. Have you specially studied that 7—We have 
not. I think that the teachers fairly well understand 
what is required. ' 
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4751. It has a very great bearing on the eyes if the 
children get too near what they are looking at ?—Yes. 


4752. They get much too near sometimes ?—Yes. 


4753. (Mr. Walrond.) Do you advise with regard to 
the desks when you go to a school ?—Yes. The desks 
are now provided by the committee, and the committee 
have consulted us as to the form of desk which was most 
suitable. 


4754. (Chairman.) Are you consulted as to the curricu- 
lum at all or the promotion of children from one class 
to another ?—No. 


4755. That is quite outside your scope ?—Yes. 


4756. You have told us of some of the advantages 
of the present arrangement. Have you anything to 
say as to the difficulties 7—I have not found any difficul- 
ties except want of time; that is the greatest diff culty. 
There is more work to do than we can compass. 


4757. With regard to the defects you would make the 
same reply, that you are unable to cover the ground 
that you would wish to cover ?—Yes. We want more 
staff in order to do every thing that we would wish to 
do. I believe that we are dealing with the most impor- 
tant m tters. 


4758. Could you give us any further reply to our last 
question. What evidence is there of the beneficial re- 
sults, temporary or permanent ?7—We have not been 
going long enough I have no figures that would tell 
anything one way or the other. I have tried to find 
some. We have only been going for twelve months, 
and one scarcely expects much in that time 
Where we used to close schools for outbreaks of measles 
or possibly outbreaks of diphtheria, we find it now 
quite unnecessary to close them. The careful exclusion 
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of suspected children and the disinfection of the 
premises are quite sufficient. I go to a school in the 
afternoon and find a number of children with sore 
throats and the school will be disinfected that evening 
and ready for use the next morning. That again 
is a matter where the medical officer of health has a big 
advantage. He has a staff of disinfectors at hand, and 
there is no delay in dealing with occurrences of that kind. 


4759. You are quite convinced in your own mind 
that the results are beneficial ?—1 am quite convinced 
of that. 


760. But at present you are unable to produce figures 
or tabulate the results ?—It is one of those matters that 
I do not think it will over be easy to prove by figures. 


4761. I suppose that you find fewer cases of preventible 
diseases as you go along ?—I am not convinced on that 
point ; I wish I were. 


4762. (Mr. Walrond.) Has your committee taken 
any action about the exclusion of children under five ? 
—They have not. 


4763. They have not ?—No, they have not. 


4764. They have not passed any resolution ?—They 
have not. 
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4365. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add to. 


what you have told us ?—I do not think I have. 


4766. You do not think that we have missed anything 
particular ?—1L do not think so. It seemed to. me that 


the heads of inquiry. practically covered everything that. 


one was likely to have to say. 


4767. (Chatrman.) We are very much obliged to you. 
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Friday, 21st July, 1905: 


PRESENT. 


Mr. H. W. Srupxriyson C.B. (in the Chair). 


Dr. H. FRANKLIN Parsons, M.D. 
Mr. Cyrrit JACKSON. 


| 


The Hon. MaupE LAWRENCE. 
Mr. R. WALROND. 


Mr. E. H. PELuam (Secretary). 


Miss M. E. Wriaury, called; and Examined. 


4768. (Chairman.) What are the names of the schools 
from which your experience in this matter is drawn ?— 
I am on the Relief Committee at Sirdar Road Council 
School. 


4769. Would you tell us where Sirdar Road is ?—North 
Kensington. 


4770. In the neighbourhood of Notting Dale ?—Yes. 


4771. In what capacity do you act at Sirdar Road ?— 
lam one of the managers. 


4772. Have you been a manager for some time ?—For 
two or three years. 

4773. We shall propose to take your precis and put it 
on the shorthand notes as -your evidence-in-chief 7— 
Certainly. 


The following 1s the precis : 


A.—METHODS EMPLOYED. 

1. As regards the relief of the children themselves 
there is decided fear of overlapping with other agencies, 
for though all funds are sent to and administered by the 
head master, the district visitors distribute tickets for free 
meals to the family. Also the child in school is considered 
absolutely apart from its family, and charity may ke 
received by other members without being known or con- 
sidered. 
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2. The local authorities take no part, nor has advantage 
as yet been taken of the new powers given to the guardians, 

3. All meals are given free. 

4 and 5. The recipients of free tickets are chosen by 
the teachers, from their own observation, and occasionally 
from information supplied by the school attendance officer, 
or district visitors, who write to the head master asking 
that the children of certain families may be fed. There 
is a Relief Committee composed of two or three of the 
managers and the head teachers of the various depart- 
ments, but this Committee meets only three or four times 
during the year and does not consider cases. The school 
attendance officer does not now attend the meetings, 
presumably because cases are not considered. 

6. Tickets are distributed to the children, and the 
meals are served in the neighbouring soup kitchens. 

8. These kitchens are opened regularly from year to 
year at the commencement of the cold weather. 


? B.—Sums Expenpep. 

1, The total amount expended at our school this winter, 
was £70 odd, and during the winter about one pound’s 
worth of half-penny tickets was distributed in the school 
every day. 

2 and 3.. These tickets gave admission to a neighbouring 
soup-kitchen, the secretary of which made all arrangements 
for the supply and distribution of the meal. 
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4. The funds were supplied by the London Schools 
Dinner Association and the “Referee” Fund. 

5. There was an ample supply of money this year, a 
surplus of £16 odd remaining, with which to start next 
season. The only difficulties experienced with regard 
to funds are, the absence of any guarantee that the money 
will be sent, and the fact that it is not always sent suffi- 
ciently early in the season. 


C.—RELIEF GIVEN. 
1. (a) Dinners are given, and in a very few cases, 
breakfasts as well. 

(b) The dinners consist of a basin of soup and large 
slice of bread, or of suet, or some other 
substantial pudding —occasionally there is 
some stew. 

(c) I have been present on several occasions during 

' the meal, which seemed to be enjoyed by the 

i 3 children, though 1 hear that the variety is 

; not great, and towards the end of the season 
complaints are heard. 

(d) (i) Meals are provided on all school days except 
Mondays, which have been omitted during 
the past twelve months. 

(ii) The frequency with which tickets are given 
to the same child depends on the teacher’s 
judgment of the urgency of the case. Some 

et children receive a ticket daily, others occa- 
sionaliy only. 

(iii) On Saturdays, Sundays, 
holidays, no relief is given. 

(iv) The distribution of tickets begins in Novem- 

Oa ber, and ends about Easter, and this period 
appears to be long enough to supply the need. 

2. The children are informed verbally a week before- 
hand when the kitchens will open. 

3. 33,783 meals were given during the last season. They 
were given for twenty-one weeks at an average of about 
1,608 per week. 

4, About 800 individual children were fed, the average 
roll of the whole school being roughly 1,195. 

5. A record is kept of the children relieved, and the 
number of meals given, and these statistics, together 
with a statement of accounts, is forwarded by the head 
master to the head office. 
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D.—‘ RETARDED” AND AFFLICTED CHILRDEN. 


1. (a) “ Retarded ” children are provided for by the 
ordinary organisation, excepting that I] am 
told they receive special attention from the 
teacher. 

(b) (i) Physically defectives, I understand, are 
provided with a meal served at the schools 
under the auspices of the “ After-Care 
Committee ” at a charge of 2d. daily, which 
money is collected by the woman in charge 
of the Ambulance. 

{ii) Mentally defectives at our school are pro- 
vided for by the ordinary organisation. 

(c) Blind children bave their midday meal at 
school, but either bring their own food, which 
is heated for them, when necessary, or for ld. 
or 2d. they obtain a meal from the cookery 
centre. 

(d) I have no knowledge of the provision made 
for deaf chilaren. 


bP) 


E.—Svuacestions FOR IMPROVED ORGANISATION, 


The glaring defects of the present system are: —(a) 
That the child is considered absolutely apart from the 
family. There is thus little or no safeguard against 
deception and fraud, the tie between parent and child 
is weakened, and the reason for the existence of the need 
remaining untouched, its repetition is rather encouraged 
than prevented. 

(b) That the distribution of the relief is entirely in 
the hands of the teachers, who, though excellent as regards 
their own profession, have neither the time nor training 
necessary to enable them to deal adequately with this 
most difficult subject. Strong temptation is naturally 
offered to use the power placed in their hands for the 
betterment of attendance rather than solely for the relief 
of distress. That reform is necessary would probably 
be obvious to any one considering the school, not by itself 
merely, but as regards its influence on the surrounding 
district. As requested, I offer the following suggestions : 
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1. That a Committee should be formed from the man- 
agers of the groups of schools—to avoid any partiality 
which might occur in single schools. This Committee 
should have power to co-opt experts on the relief 
question, the teachers being fully consulted. 

2. That one of the necessary qualifications for the post 
of school attendance officer should be a complete course 
of training in the principles of relief. . 

3. That his services should whenever necessary be 
supplemented by those of a highly-trained Almoner, 
similar to those now employed in the out-patients’ de- 
partments of many hospitals. 

It is a note-worthy fact that the boot-club and penny 
bank in connection with the school suffer considerably 
during the summer, the deposits being smaller and the 
withdrawals more numerous than in the winter. when 
the cost of living is greater and work as a rule not so 
plentiful. The children use their money for sweets 
and cheap ices, and also spend freely when at their outings 
and Sunday school treats. 


4774. What are the “ other agencies’ to which you 
allude in the first paragraph. You say that there is “fear 
of over-lapping with other agencies” ?—The district 
visitors mainly. 


4775. Parochial agencies ?—Yes. 
4776. Is the parish the Parish of St. Clements ?—Yes, 


4777. There is a Relief Committee in connection with 
the Sirdar Road School ?—Yes. 


4778. Would you tell us how it is constituted ?—It is 
constituted of two or three managers, the heads of th2 
various departments, and a lady is co-opted as treasurer. 


4779. Does that committee meet frequently 7—Very 
rarely. Last year they met four times durirg the winter. 


4780. What business was transacted at the meetings ? — 
The financial report was given and the times of openirg 
and closing the soup kitchen were arranged 


4781. But nothing was done at the meetings as regards 
the selection of scholars ?—Nothing whatever. 


4782. By whom are the children to receive the meals 
chosen ?—By the head teacher who consults occasionally 
the other teachers. 


4783. Is not the list of proposed recipients submitted to 
the Relief Committee ?—No. 


4784. Is there any reason why the Relief Committee 
should not take that matter into their own hands ?—I 
think that as at present constituted it would be almost 
impossible for them to do so. 


4785. Have any of the memkers ever suggested that the 
Committee was being ignored ?—No, not to my knowledge. 


4786. Where are the meals in connection with the 
Sirdar Road School served ?—They are served in one 
of the neighbouring soup kitchens. 


4787. In one particular one, not in more ?—I might 
almost say one, because the large majority ot the children 
go toone. A few go to the Latimer Road soup kitchen. 


4788. Is the one to which you refer St. Clement’s Hall, 
Mary Place ?—Yes, nearly all go there. 


4789. What is the arrangement at that kitchen as to the 
meals ?—A certain number of 3d. tickets are bought 
and the children are sent in to their meals. 


4790. The fund at the disposal of the Relief Committee 
contributes a 4d. per meal per child ?—Yes. 


4791. Have you been present in the school when the 
tickets have been given out ?—Yes, I have in the special 
school. Itis part ot the same. 


4792. What is the special school for ?—The special 
school is for the mentally defective. 


4793. I see that the returns of the Joint Committee on 
Underted Children for this year specially mention the 
Sirdar Road School in North Kensington as a case in which 
the number of children fed during the period under report 
was considerably less than the average ot the previous 
year ?—The head master informs me that it is nearly 
100 more. 


4794. There seems to be something a little doubtful 
about the returns here. The number given as the average 
number of children fed is 332 during 1904-5, but a return ~ 
which we have which is signed by Mr. C. W. Fletcher, the 
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head master of the school, gives 800 as the total number 
ted. The total number fed given in the return here is 
405; that is the difterence. The return to the Joint 
Committee shows 405 individual children fed. The 
return to us on Form 3 shows about 800 ?—Yes. 


4795. Could you help us to explain the discrepancy 
between the figures ?—Covld it be that the return ot the 
Joint Committee only takes in certain departments ? 


4796. It is very likely that it does not take in the 
special school. Would the numbers in the special school 
be anything like 400 ?—No, they would not. There are 
only about 100 in the special school. 


4797. That would partially account for the discrepancy, 
possibly ?—Yes. 

4798. Do the children who are going to receive the 
tickets know beforehand that they will secure them ?— 
Yes. I think that when they are given out for the first 
time at the beginning of the season the head master goes 
over the cases rather more specially. What I may call 
the regular cases are rather more carefully chosen. 


4799. Would those children who receive a ticket at 
the beginning of the season understand that they were 
going to receive tickets regularly for the future ?—Really, 
Lam not quite sure. I donot think so. 


4800. You have not, as a matter of fact, personally 
seen much of the method of distribution in the school ?— 
No. I only know what I have heard from the head 
master. I have seen the tickets given out. 


4801. Are they given out on the same day that they 
are to be used ?— Yes, after morning school. 


4802. Do the children go under the charge of the 
teachers ?—No; the children go by themselves. 


4803. Is there anything to prevent the tickets changing 
hands on the way ?—I have asked that, and the head 
master says he would be informed of it. 


4804. Do any of the teachers accompany the children ? 
—Not as a rule, but occasionally they do. 


4805. The superintendence at the kitchen is done by 
volunteers ?—Yes. 


4806. But not by persons connected with the schools ?— 
No. 


4807. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you serve on the Relief 
Committee which you mention here ?—Yes. 


4808. Has it ever been suggested that it should meet 
more often ?—No. | 


4809. You have not suggested that yourself ?—It is not 
necessary at present under existing arrangements. 


4810. You have not suggested that your Committee 
should be the body to make the inquiries 7—I am sure 
it would be quite impossible for our present Relief Com- 
mittee to do so. 


4811. Because there are too few ?—-Because there are 
too few. Most of them have had nothing whatever to do 
with relief, and the numbers of the school are so large. 


4812. Do you think it would be possible to secure a 
larger committee ?—Yes, I think so, if we took the group 
of schools. 


4813. Would you suggest that they should be taken 
from the managers and from outside ?—The managers, 
with specialists co-opted I would suggest. 

4814. Is there anything to show whether more tickets 
are given away in the boys’ department than in the girls’? 
—TI cannot speak definitely on that subject, I am afraid. 


4815. Have you come across any case yourself which 
you think had been relieved that ought not to have been 
relieved ?—Yes. 


4816. Many ?—Several. 
number of the cases. 


4817. But the majority of them you consider were in 
need ?—I consider they were all in need in a way; but 
some of them were hopelessly undeserving cases. 


4818. That is to say the parents were undeserving ?— 
Yes. 


4819. Is there any variety in the food. I see that it 
says here: “A basin of soup and large slice of bread.” 
Is that every day ?—Every time I have been there it has 
been go. Tam told that there is variety. 


I have not taken up @ great 
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4820. Was it ample when you saw it ?—Yes; a good 
large basin of soup and a slice of bread to each child, or a 
large piece of suet pudding. 

4821. Could they have anything more if they needed 
it, or was that supposed to be the dinner ?—No more. 


4822. That was all ?—Yes. 


4823. In what sort of way was the dinner conducted ? 
Did they sit down ?—Yes. 


4824. At tables ?—They had forms and tables. 


4825. They only needed soup basins and spoons, I 
suppose ?—Yes. 


4826. Who served them? Did anyone serve it ?— 
The ladies who work the soup kitchen wait on them. 


4827,—It is a charitable soup kitchen ?—Yes, it is a 
charitable soup kitchen. 

4828. How did the money pass between the teachers 
and the soup kitchen ?—That we know nothing about. 
We buy the tickets and send the children. We know 
nothing whatever about the working of the kitchen. 


4829. You say that you need so many meals, or rather, 
the teachers do ?—Yes. 


4830. How long notice do you have to give them 
of how many children you are going to send ?—Really, I 
do not quite know w at length of notice is given. I 
do not think they give very much notice. 


4831. Is the soup kitchen always going every day ?— 
Yes. 


4832. Does it make any difference to the soup kitchen 
whether you send twenty or fifty ?—The numbers always 
approach an average. They always give out about the 
same number of tickets, I fancy. 


4833. They always do ?—Yes, I think so. 


4834. What amount of investigation Co you consider 
exists 2—Very little. 


4835. Do you think that the children are visited in 
their homes at all ?—-No, not for this purpose. 


4836. I suppose it would be difficult for the teachers 
to do that ?—It would be impossible. 


4837. And nobody else does it on their behalf ?—No. 


4838. On four days a week I see the dinners are given ? 
—Yes, not on Mondays. 


4839. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Is Sirdar Road an espec:- 
ally poor school ?—Yes, very specially poor. 


4840. St. Clement’s is a very poor parish, is it not ?— 
Very poor. 


4841. You say in your first paragraph that a child in 
school is considered absolutely apart from the. family. 
Do you see yourself any means of helping the child in 
the family ?—I think that the circumstances of the 
family ought to bear on the question, most decidedly. 


4842. You spoke of undeserving parents, for instance. 
What do you mean by undeserving ?—I mean parents 
who spend their money on drink, and in that kind of way. 


4843. How would you propose to feed the children 
of those parents who neglect to feed their children because 
they spend money on drink ?—I would feed the children, 
but take care to make the parents pay. 


4844. How would you enforce that ?—In the same 
way as you force parents to send their children to school. 
They would not be allowed to keep the children at home ; 
why should they be allowed not to feed them ? 


4845. If the teachers do not know the undeserving 
parents, how can they be found out ?—By inquiry. I 
would suggest that the school attendance officers, if they 
were properly trained, mightsdo a great deal. 


4846. I suppose that the bulk of the children are not 
the children of undeserving parents in that sense, are 
they 2. Most of the parents are merely the unemployed, 
or very poor with very low wages ?—I am afraid that that 
difficulty would be found in the case of a good many. 


4847. I suppose that the number of children who need 
feeding in the winter is a good deal larger than the summer ? 
—Yes. 

4848. And that is due rather to want of work ?-— Yes, 
and expenses are heavier in the winter than the summer. 
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4849, It is very largely due to slackness of work in the 
winter ?— Work is much slacker in the winter. 


4850. What is the special trade of the place? What 
do the parents do ?—I am sorry to say that, in a great 
many instances, the mothers work at laundries. That is 
the source of a great deal of our difficulty. 


4851. In those cases where the mothers ‘work at 
laundries something must be done to feed the children, 
must it not ?~The fathers in a great many cases, are 
not doing their duty. 


4852. Are they not working ?—They are not working. 


4853. Are they not attempting to work, cr cannot they 
get it ?—Of course that is just the question. They say 
they cannot get it. The question is whether they can, or 
not. 


4854. You think that these children are really under- 
fed and in want of food ?—Some of them most decidedly 
are. . 


4855. How are we going to make quite sure that th 
parents could support them? When the father is out of 
work and says that he cannot get it, what are we going 
to do ?—Of course it is a very difficult question, but my 
own idea would be that if we got to know something of 
the circumstances of the family we might insome way be 
able to help the father towards getting work, or help in 
some way to cure the evil. 


4856. Yes, but it would want a lot of volunteers to 
work at it, would it not, to bring influence to bear on 
each individual home ?—I should not think that it would 
need so very many. You really need to get to know the 
circumstances of the family and put it into touch with 
those who can help it. 


4857. Would you propose charitable assistance to the 
family, rather than dinners to the children ?—I consider 
that where dinners are really needed, generally something 
more is needed, and if dinners are not needed it is a pity 
that they are given. You are only weakening the back- 
bone of the family. F 


4858. What more is needed, do you think ?— Perhaps 
there are some resources of the family that are un- 
developed. For instance, we often find the girls are not 
earning nearly as much money as they might do, or boys 
are earning only a few shillings instead of being in proper 
situations. In visiting the family and going into the 
circumstances somebody specially trained to do it may 
often discover resources of that kind. 


4859. You can help the family to develop resources of 
their own, you think ?—Frequently, yes. 


4860. There will still be, suppose, a number of children 
who will not be well fed even after you have im- 
proved the position of a good many of the families ?— 
There are many cases where nothing can be done for the 
family. I think that if there was some difficulty in 
getting the food the numbers would tend to decrease. 


4861. But if the numbers tended to decrease would 
that be because the children were better fed ?— We could 
have the children examined and see if they were better 
fed. We could look after that. 


4862. You said just now that always about the same 
number of tickets were given out. Does that mean in 
summer and winter ?—No, just in the worst time. 


4863. Do any of the managers or Relief Committee 
manage to do any of the visiting you have been sketching 
out ?—Not at all. 


4864. Do you know anybody in the district who could 
be induced to do that ?—I think it would need somebody 
to give his whole time to it in Sirdar Road, and it needs 
a person specially trained. I think that an amateur 
would do more harm than good. 


4865. Are there such people to be got ?—Certainly, 

4866. Sufficient numbers of them ?—There would be 
no difficulty getting anybody trained, would there ? 

4867. From what we have heard I thought that it was 
rather difficult. You said that the district visitors were 


the people with whom there was the most over-lapping ?— 
As regards tickets. 


4868. They give tickets to families whom they know 
without ascertaining whether they get tickets at the 
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school, too ?—Yes ; they know nothing about the school 
tickets. 

4869. Are there many tickets given by district visitors ° 
—That I cannot say; but a few years ago there was a 
good deal of trouble from district visitors giving tickets 
where the children had tickets. 


4870. Would the district visitors be capable of training 
so that they could help the families in the way that 
you mention ?7—I think it ought to be somebody 
specially for the school. 

4871. Is not the object of the district visitors to im- 
prove the families they visit ?—The school is entirely 
undenominational, but the district visitor belongs to the 
Church. 

4872. But that is the object of the district visitor. 
Could it not be worked into the school organization ?—I 
think not. I think it would raise many difficulties. 


4873. I suppose that members of the Relief Com- 
mittee generally belong to some'kind of church ?~Yes— 
but not openly. The raison d’etre of the district visitors, 
so to speak, is that they are connected with a church. 


_ 4874. I notice that you say that the deposits in the 
boot club and penny bank, and so on, are smaller in the 
summer when the wages are larger. What do you think 
that shows ?—I think it shows want of thrift when the 
money is there. Instead of being saved it is spent. 


4875. When you say that they draw it out for treats, 
and so on, does that include the country holiday fund, 
and that sort of thing ?—It includes that, of course, but 
one would hardly call the country holiday fund a-waste. 


4876. Do you find that the people who pay into the 
boot clubs and penny banks are those who also get free 
dinners ?—I asked that question very specially. I find 
that some do. At intervals for a few weeks they pay 
into the boot clubs and then they get the tickets. 


4877. In fact, you think that really we could do some- 
thing if we had enough trained people to help the family 
without feeding the child independently ?—I do, most 
certainly. 


4878. But we must have trained people ?—I think 
that that is absolutely essential. I think that everything 
depends on it. 


4879, (Dr. Parsons.) What sort of training would you 
recommend, and how is it to be obtained ?—I suppose 
that the easiest plan is similar to that that the Charity 
Organisation Society adopt with their visitors, and 
similar to the course adopted with regard to the almoners 
of the various hospitals—to have a full knowledge of the 
various relief agencies in the district. 


4880. At the present time I gather nothing is done in 
connection with the school feeding to improve the state 
of the parents and to get them to look after their children ? 
—No, except anything the teachers may incidentally say 
to them. 


4881. No action is taken under the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Act ?—No, not unless the case is an 
exceedingly bad one. 


4882, And nothing has been done under the Local 
Government Board’s recent order ?—No, not in our 
school. 


4883. Why not ?—I do not tbink that the teachers 
fully understand it, and I very much doubt how it would 
work. 

4884. Do you know if the guardians have discussed it at 
all ?-—1 am not aware that they have. 


4885. l notice that the proportion of children fed in your 
own school is very much greater than that of any other 
school that has been brought hefore us. It is about 70 
per cent. It is 800 out of 1,200. Ido not think we have 
had any otber school at which more than about 10 per 
cent. have required to be fed. Is there anything so ex- 
ceptional in the conditions of your district in North 
Kensington to account for that difference ?—It is a very 
poor district, but how it compares with other poor districts 
Ido not quite know. The figures are very easily obtained. 

4886. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) How do you mean are easily 
obtained ?—From the various reports published. 

4887. (Dr. Parsons.) Does not that rather point to the 
relief being given almost too indiscriminately ?—I am 
afraid it is given rather too easily. 
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4888. (Mr. Walrond.) I see that you say that dinners 
are given, andina very few cases, breakfastsas well. Are 
breakfasts given in cases of extreme poverty ?—Yes. 


4889. What is given as breakfast ?—A cup of cocoa and 
a piece of bread, 1 think, generally. I have never keen 
present at breakfast. 


4890. Is the breakfast given at the school, or is the child 
sent to the soup kitchen ?—Not to the soup kitchen. 
They either make arrangements, or feed them at the 
school. It all depends ; but the breakfasts are very very 
few. 


4891. What is your opinion as to the relative value of 
breakfast and dinner ?—I should say of the two the dinner 
is the more important. 


4892. Some of the witnesses have told us that it is easier 
for the parents in the districts in which they live, at any 
rate, to get something by the middle of the day ; that they 
very often get up in the morning with no money but can 
get some by twelve o’clock and are able to feed their 
children then. Is Notting Dale a district of that kind, 
do you think ?—1 have never heard that. 


4893. The want of means to feed the child would go on 
all day you think ?—Yes. 


4894. In fact it is an exceptionally poor district 7?— 
Yes, I think it might be called that. 


4895. (Chairman.) If the Relief Committee were con- 
stituted and worked on the lines proposed by the Joint 
Committee, is there any reason why that should not be 
satisfactory in Notting Dale ?—Yes, because that misses 
the essential po‘nt. There is still no inquiry. 


_ 4896. But the whole point is that the school attendance 
officers are to be used. There is to be inquiry ?—Yes, 
but at the present time the school attendance officers, I 
think, would not be sufficiently trained to really go into 
the subject. 


4897. If the Committee were to work in conjunction with 
the school attendance officers, and where necessary, the 
relieving officers, would it not be possible to select the 
proper children to receive the meals ?—I do not think the 
school attendance officers, unless trained specially, would 
be suitable for that. Their duties are to get the attend- 
ance of the child—not to inquire. 


4898. Have you in your mind a particular school attend- 
ance officer at the moment whom you think unfitted ?— 
No, not in any way. Our school attendance officer at 
Sirdar Road is excellent for bis own duties. 


4899. But it would not be difficult for a school attend- 
ance officer to acquire sufficient knowledge of the principles 
upon which the Committee wouldjwish him to work ?— 
Relief is a science, isit not ? Just as an untrained person 
could hardly teach a class of children, an untrained person 
could hardly take up such a difficult subject as this. 


4900. (Mr. Walrond.) Do not they consider the cir- 
cumstances of the family in reporting to the local educa- 


Mr. W. H. Mees, called ; 


4914. (Chairman.) You are head teacher of the Water- 
loo Road Council School ?—Yes 


4915. Would you describe to us the position of the 
school ?—It is on the main Waterloo Road, midway 
between Waterloo Station and the Obelisk. St. George’s 
Circus I think it is commonly called. 


4916. Is it situated in a very poor district ?—Yes. 


4917. What sort of numbers of children have you on 
the roll ?—306 this week. 


4918. That is the boys’ department only 1—The boys’ 
department only. 


4919. In the other departments have you the same 
kind of thing ?—1,014 was the last return I sent in. 


4920. It is about 1,000 then. -What are your other 
positions besides that of head master of the school which 
enable you to give us an opinion to-day on this matter ?— 
I'am the honorary secretary of the Children’s Country 

Holiday Fund for North Lambeth. We deal with a large 
number of cases there, and I have taken up municipal 
work, I am a Borough Councillor of Camberwell, and I 
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tion authority with a view to prosecution for non-attend- 
ance ?—I suppose to a certain extent that would come 
in, but they do not seek to relieve the distress. 


4901. (Chairman.) Would you include relieving officers 


_ in your class of untrained persons also ?—I have not had 


sufficient to do with relieving officers to make any state- 
ment about that. 


4902. Would you tell us what are the grounds upon 
which you propose to have a joint committee for a group 
of schools, rather than a committee for an individual 
school ?—So as to avoid any fear of partiality that the 
managers might have for the cases of scholars in their 
own schools. 


4903. But if the managers are only dealing with their 
own school, I do not quite see where the partiality could 
come in ?—No; but I think such a committee would be 
more likely to choose the suitable cases. There would 
be more cases to contrast one with the other. 


4904. Our evidence, I think, has rather gone in favour 
of working ii regard to individua! schools ?—There 
would be considerable difficulty. If you grouped the 
schools they would be trying rather to run their own 
particular children, and would not that competition be 
w% good thing, as it were—should not we be more likely 
to get the right cases ? 


4905. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add to what you have said, before you leave 
us ?—No, I think not. 


4906. (Mr. Walrond.) Are the schools grouped for 
Notting Dale ?—Yes. 


4997. (Chatrman.) Do you know anytiing of St. 
Clement’s National School, which is close by ?—Only 
what I hear. 


4908. Is relief given in that in the same kind of way ?— 
—A very few tickets are given there. 


4909. Much fewer tickets are given there ?—Very few 
tickets. 


4910. Does that depend upon the view of the teachers 
in the school, or on what does it depend ?—I fancy that 
the class of child is rather better; but I am afraid I 
know nothing of the working of the school. 


4911. (Mr. Walrond.) 1s that done by a relief com- 
mittee ?—I think not, but I cannot speak positively. 


4912. (Chatrman.) Do not the numerous district visitors 
who’ work there try to raise the standard of the home ? 
When you say that nothing is done, I suppose that there 
are few districts in London with so many workers as the 
Notting Dale district ?—It would depend absolutely on 
the district visitors. The district visitor very frequently 
seeks to give relief, I think. 


4913. (Chairman.) We are very much obliged to you 
for your evidence. 


and Examined. 


have looked into these matters rather outside the school 
master’s province with other eyes. 


4921. For how long have you been at your present 
school ?—For six years in December. 


4922. We will now take your precis and put it on the 
notes as your evidence in chief ?—If you please. 
The precis 1s as follows :— 


Status or ScHOOL. 
Employment of Parents. Housing Accommodation, 


Labourers (of all kinds) - 94]/1 Room 16 families, 
Carmen (busmen, ete.) - 35}2 Rooms 110 33 
Widows - - - - 23|3 Rooms 67 i 
Odd men (street hawkers, 

potmen, touts) - - 64/4 Rooms 31 ss 
Artisans (printers, carpen- 

ters, painters) - - 32] House 50 nf 
Superior (police, postmen, oak 

railwaymen) - - - 16 O74 
Shops (small). - . - 10 
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PERCENTAGE OF MEALS GIVEN. 


1899-1900, 
1900-1901, 
1901-1902, 
1902-1903, 
1903-1904, 
1904-1905, 


15 per cent. approximate. 
15 per cent. approximate. 
124 per cent. approximate. 
10 per cent. approximate. 
10 per cent. approximate. 
12 per cent. approximate. 


MerHop oF SELECTION. 


Children of widows, fathers in infirmary, or hospitals 
and out of works ; placed upon a list and investigation 
proceeds on the following lines :— 

1. Previous experience of same families. 

2. Information obtained from children, 
parents if deemed advisable. 

3. Reference to the school bank, and sheets drawn 


and 


up for Children’s Country Holiday Fund (specimen ~ 


sheets attached). 

4, Census of playground at 12.30 to 1 p.m., and 
on separate days from 1 to 1.30. Also of neighbour- 
ing market during dinner hour. 

5. Conference with head teachers of other depart- 
ments. 

6. ‘‘ Feeding List’ prepared. 


GENERAL REMARKS:— 


(a.) School considerably below average. 
Officially returned difficult. 
(b.) We have fed all applicants who have made good 
their cases. 
(c.) We have never been short of meals, 


4923. Your table shows at a glance the occupations 
of most of the parents ?—Yes. 


4924, I suppose that most of these are more or less 
precarious occupations ?—Yes. 


4925. With the exception of superior artisans who 
are few in number, the police and\postmen, and may we 
say the carmen also ?—I should say so. Those are fairly 
regular. A number of them are odd men, that is men 
whom various companies take on for duty when their 
regular employees fall out of service. 


4926. The per centage of meals shows that you had 
been gradually falling from 1899 to 1904, and have gone 
up a little bit in the last winter 7?—I came to the school 
in 1899, and, therefore, I did not think it was within my 
province to interfere until I got a grasp of the subject. 
That accounts for the 15 per cent. It ran as it was before. 
Then I gradually reduced it to 124 and 10 per cent., last 
year it went up 2 per cent.owing to absence of employment. 


4927. Did you consider that last winter was a specially 
difficult winter ?—I can give you one figure from the 
school bank. The balance in the bank at the end of 1903 
was £15 lls. 1d., and in 1904 it was £6 3s. lld. That 
showed me that there was a considerable amount of extra 
poverty in the neighbourhood. 


4928. Where do the children from your school get their 
meals ?—They get them at two centres; at Collingwood 
Street in connection with the West Southwark Childrens’ 
Dinner Fund, and Johanna Street Soup Kitchen. 


4929. That would be in connection with what—under 
what fund would that be ?—Under the North Lambeth 
Free Meal Fund, with which I am connected. I am con- 
nected also with the West Southwark. 


4930. We have bzen unable up to the present to get any 
statement from the North Lambeth Fund. I have before 
me a statement of free dinners and breakfasts for the poor 
school children in Southwark ?—Yes. 


4931. Some of your children go to Southwark ?—Yes, 
we are on the border line—the line between Lambeth and 
Southwark passes through the school playground. 


4932. That accounts for the phenomenon which I 
could not understand ?—We draw roughly half our children 
from Southwark, and half from West Lambeth. 


4933. Does the residence of the children determine to 
which of the two centres you shall send them ?—Yes. 


4934. Have you a Relief Committee on the lines of the 
Joint Committee on Underfed Children at-your school ?— 
The Relief Committee deals with the three schools. We 
have not one specially for each school, but one dealing 
with the three. 


OF EVIDENCE : 


4935. That would be under the North Lambeth Fund. ? 
—Yes, that would be se. 


4936. How is the Relief Committee constituted ?—It is 
constituted of the heads of the various departments and 
the visitor fixed to each school, together with the repre- 
sentative of the managers. The Chairman of that Com- 
mittee is the Chairman of the local body of managers. 


4937. Does that committee meet frequently ?—About 
three or four times during the winter session. 


4938. Are those meetings of a formal character, or do 
they take serious business ?—They take minutes. 


4939, Are cases of difficulty referred to them to decide ? 
—I think not. The head teachers decide them in con- 
ference with a manager and visitor largely. 


4940. Practically, the selection of the children is in the 
hands of the different teachers ?—That is so. 


4941. Speaking for your own department how do you 
set to work selecting a child ?—I have given you the 
headings. 


4942. Yes, and I thought, that you mi ht perhaps 
elaborate them a little ?—From previous experience 
I have an account of most of the families in the school. 
There is no child I could not tell you something about, 
and if it is a child that is fed I can give you a large amount 
of information concerning it that I have gathered in the 
six years from various sources. I have here a series of 
papers in connection with the children’s country holiday 
fund ranging from six years, where the whole history of 
family after family is given; the number at work ; 
amounts earned; number of rooms they live in; rent ; 
and number of family. There is a large amount of in- 
formation in those papers. 


4943. You retain those papers ?—Yes. 


4944. You refer to them before putting a child on the 
list ?—Yes, if I am in doubt. 


4945. You have most of the information in your mind ? 
—Yes. Then the parent is brought up if desirable. If a 
child asks for meals I can always refer to its balance in the 
bank. <A child was fed in the girls department. I-hada 
little conference with the head teacher, and found that 
hor brother had £5 in the boy’s bank, so we struck the 
child off the list at once. The school bank comes into 
operation there and gives us roughly the condition of the 
neightourhood. 


4946. Does that fact being known prevent children 
from subscribing to the bank. That is a point you have 
had, no doubt, in your mind ?—We should not let them 
know that. That is the whole secret of the business. 
You must operate without the children knowing, or else 
you are very soon overrun. I find a great help in taking 
a census of the playground. 


4947. Will you describe to us what takes place when 
you take a census of the playground ?—I can see the 
playground from my room. I do not allow the children 
to see me take the names of those in the playground. 
I generally take them two or three times in the winter 
from 12.30 to 1 and again on other days from 1 to 1.30. 
I get a list of the children and take them, and speak to 
them individually without the other cLildren knowing. 
You must not let the other children see. I inquire why 
they are in the playground. Ifachild stops in the play- 
ground all the dinner hour he has no dinner to go home 
to. ‘That is the great factor. A boy does not stay in 
the playground hanging about, sitting here, there, and 
everywhere if he has dinner to go to. A few bring their 
dinners. If I find a boy in the playground und he says, 
‘‘T did not go home because I had no dinner to go to,” 
IT know there is some basis of truth in his statement, be- 
cause a boy does not stay two hours in a playground 
from choice. Information gained in this way has been 
very helpful to me. 


4948. Would you know that he had not brought a 
meal to consume in the playground ?—We take his 
statement to some extent. If I was doubtful I should 
ask him where his dinner was if he had stayed for several 
days. If he has it in his hand I know he has it, but if 
he has not, the case is plain that he has no dinner. You 
see him in the playground at 12.45 and again at 1.35. 
You know the boy has had nothing to eat and has not 
gone home. I have found that very useful with an 
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occasional visit to the New Cut. I do not know whether 


you know the New Cut. 


4949. The ‘neighbouring market’ you mention here 
is the New Cut ?—Yes. 


4950. Do you visit that yourself, and see if the children 
are hanging about ?—Now and again. If you find a 
boy walking about the barrows, and so forth, picking 
up odd pieces of fruit, etc., it is a case to put down. I 
have frequently got a case in that way. Of course it is 
a certain amount of trouble, but that is one way of doing 
it. 


4951. You also hold conferences with the other head 
teachers ?— Always. 


4952. Do you find much difference of opinion there as 
to the methods ?—No, we agree as to selection. I think 
that the head teacher of the girls’ department is a little 
freer perhaps than I am, but still we agree practically. 
She is prepared to substantiate all her cases, I must say 
that, and I think she is right. Sometimes a ‘boy can get 
a meal where a girl cannot. I never give the boys im 
standards 5, 6, and 7 meals unless under very particular 
circumstances, because as a rule they trouble the parents 
until they get a meal. 25 per cent. of them labour in 
the evenings, and on Saturdays, so that they get small 
amounts of money. 


4953. From the returns you made to the joint coms 
mittee I see you return sixty boys, seventy-five girls 
and sixty infants as fed last year in the school, showing 
much the same kind of numbers in each ?—That is about 
it. 

4954. In Johanna Street School there is a very much 
larger number of boys in proportion, I see ?—I do not 
know. 


4955. One hundred and thirty-seven. You say that 
as a rule the teachers agree in their view in selection ?— 
I am talking of Waterloo Road. 


4956. I meant a conference of all three schools. You 
meant the three departments of one school ?—Yes, the 
one school, Waterloo Road. 


4957. I misunderstood you ?—We agree in Waterloo 
Road. The three head teachers of the departments— 
boys, girls, and infants—agree. The other does not 
come within my province. 


4958. That question would come up at the meeting 
of the North Lambeth Fund, if one school was feeding 
many more children than another ?—Yes. 


4959. Has that been discussed at those meetings ?—I 
think it is generally taken for granted that there is greater 
need in Johanna Street.. 


4960. Do you think the class of parent is in a more 
asual position than the parents of your children ?—I 
do not think I could say so. The neighbourhood is prac- 
tically the same. Their worst street is Murphy Street. 
I walked down it the other day. Our worst street is 


Little Thomas’ Street, and I think Little Thomas’ Street 


is slightly worse than Murphy Street, if anything. 

4961. Your personal opinion is that there is not much 
to choose ?—I should not like to state that, because 
I have not the details, but the neighbourhood is prac- 
tically the same. i 

4962. When the feeding list is prepared is it revised 
frequently ?—Yes. Those are struck off whose parents 
get work, or who, from any other cause, cease to need 
the meals. 

4963. When a child’s name is on the feeding list the 
child knows it will receive meals until notice is given to 
take it off ?—The child does not know that its name is 
on the feeding list; that is only in the knowledge of the 
head teacher and the assistant teacher. 


4964. Does a child not know when it comes to school 
that it will get a meal that day ?—Not necessarily. 


Generally speaking, the same child gets the ticket, but 


the does not see the list. 


4965. Do you consider that that is a right principle 7?— 
I consider that the principle is to find the meal for the 
‘child, not exactly the child for the meal. You see, if you 
get fifty meals given to you you have to find fifty children. 
‘That is the difficulty. I would rather have meals for the 
‘children than children for the meals, if you see what I 
mean. 
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4966. I quite agree with that, but my point is: Does 
it not lead to want of thrift on the part of the parents 
if they are not aware whether the child will or will not 
get a meal in the middle of the day? Will nota careless 
parent say: “He will get a meal,” and not provide 
anything ?—To an extent; but the child with the care- 
less parentis not on the list, asarule. Itis the child whose 
father is out of work, or in the infirmary, or the child who 
has no father. 


4967. Would you not put on your list the unfed child 
of the careless parent ?—Undoubtedly I would, if he was 
in want of a meal. 


4968. That is a case I had in my mind ?—If I thought 
he could get it at home I would send for the father and 
mother. I always tell the children and the parents 
themselves that it is the father’s duty to get the child 
ameal. That is the principle I go on. 


4969. Do you find that you can influence parents 
a great deal by sending for them ?—Yes, to some extent, 
undoubtedly. 


4970. (Miss Lawrence.) You spoke of previous exper- 
ience of the same families. Do not you find the circum- 
stances vary very much from year to year ?—Not greatly. 


4971. The same man who is out of work one winter 
will more than likely be out of work next ?—Undoubtedly 
that is so. 

4972. In the matter of application I gather that you 
select the children without their absolutely applying 7— 
Yes. 

4973. You do not wait for the children to apply 7— 
No, we do not wait for the children to apply in all cases, 
They do apply at times. 

4974, If a child is underfed you give it a mae with- 
out application ?—Yes, that is so. 

4975. Where do they have these meals ?—At Colling- 
wood Street, which is off the New Cut, and at Johanna 
Street soup kitchen. 

4976. At Collingwood Street is the meal givenina hall ? 
—It is in a small hall up a side street leading out of the 
New Cut on the right hand side not tar from the Victoria 
Hall. 

4977. How is the meal provided ?—-It is provided by 
the West Southwark Association. The people there cook 
and provide the meals. 

4978. You merely get the tickets from them ?—Yes. 


4979. What do the children get in the way of food ?— 
As a rule they get a basin of soup of various descriptions 
and a piece of pudding. 

4980. Most of your children you send for dinners, I 
understand ?—For dinners only. 

4981. You have no doubt seen the dinners served ? 
1 have once or twice seen them served; in fact, several 
times. 

4982. Who serves them out; who waits on the chil- 
dren ?—In the Johanna Street soup kitchen the teachers 
do so. 

4983. Do they take it in turns ?—Yes, they take it in 
turns. 

4984. How many are roped ?—About one to a 
group of twenty. 

4985. How often a week does the teacher have to give 
up his time ?—Speaking for the boys’ department at 
Waterloo Road they take itin rotation. It comes about 
twice in three weeks, 


4986. Do your teachers go with the boys who go from 
your school ?7—They go with them. 


4987. And see them have their dinner ?—And see 
them have their dinner. 1 did not send any to Johanna 
Street in 1902-3 and 1903-4, and only a few in 1904-5. 


4988. You sent them to Collingwood Street ?—1 did 
not find the distress so great in West Lambeth in 1902-3 
and I did not send any because there was difficulty in 
getting the children. There were thirty meals provided 
and 1 found difficulty in getting thirty children. 1 got 
one or two of my friends to give me a little money and 
instead of sending the children for the meals I found the 
meals for the children. 
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4989. That reduced the numbers considerably ?—Yes. 
that reduced the numbers considerably. 


4990. Who serves the children at Collingwood Street. 
Do the teachers go ?—The teachers do not go. I think 
it is done by voluntary helpers. I could not state it for 
a.fact, but,I am told it is done by voluntary helpers, 


& 4991. (Chairman.) Forty-five pounds was paid in 
1903-4 ?—Yes. 


4992. (Miss Lawrence.) Do they sit down at tables ?— 
At forms. 


4993. Do they have tables ?—At Collingwood Street 
there are some tables. In the Johanna Street kitchen 
I have not seen tables. They take the basin in their 
hands and eat the soup with a spoon and have a piece 
of bread. I can show you the Managers’ Report. It 
covers the other area. They say “‘ Waterloo Road has 
attained an unenviable notoriety’? which entitles it 
to be classed with those known as specially difficult 
schools. In 1900 they say, “these things” (having 
mentioned them) ‘‘ must tend to make the work in all 
departments difficult.” In 1904 they say “there is no 
improvement in the inhabitants, ever shifting, always 
poor, having little, if any, self-respect, and in the majority 
of cases altogether lacking in moral tone.” 


4994. (Chairman.) Are those written by the Managers 
of the group of schools ?—Yes. 


4995. That was a Report to the School Board ?—Yes. 


4996. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do you know if any of 
your boys have relations in Johanna Street School ?— 
I could not say. I do not know of any case. 


4997. Miss Foxley told me that she had three girls in 
her school who had relations in Johanna Street School 
but you do not know any boys who have ?—I have not 
investigated that. ; 


4998. You think it is the same\kind of district, and 
they come from the same kinds of streets; if not the 
same streets 7—To a certain extent. 


4999. You say that people take it for granted that 
Johanna Street is poorer ?—Yes; people take that 
for granted. 


5000. Too much you think ?—I do not know the 
basis of their opinion. I should say myself that Johanna 
Street is slightly worse than Waterloo Road. 


5001. But not very much ?—I should not say it was 
much. 


5002. Miss Foxley sent me the other day the numbers 
that were fed. She said that out of the thirty-three 
families in her school who had members in the boy’s 
department she was entirely in agreement with you 
in the twenty-seven cases. In the case of three others 
the boys were in the upper standards and could look 
after themselves. With regard to two you expressed 
dissent. Did you discuss these cases with her ?~Yes. 
In one case the child had £5 in the bank and I told Miss 
Foxley. In the other case I should have fed the boy. 


5003. You think that you ought to have doneso ?—Yes, 
I think I missed that boy. 


5004. She was right in one, and you were right in 
the other ?—Yes, I think so. 


5005. That is considerable agreement. In her depart- 
ment she takes tickets from both the Southwark 
and North Lambert Funds by which means on Wednesdays 
and Fridays she gets a double portion of tickets ?—Yes. 


5006. Southwark has Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, and North Lambeth has Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday ?—Yes. 


_ 5007. So that on some days she only has one lot of 
tickets, and on Wednesday and Friday she gets double 
tickets ? You do not do that ?—I have not done it in 
1903-4, but in 1904-5, this present season, there was a 
little more distress and I asked for twenty to start with 
and twenty-five afterwards from North Lambeth. 


5008. Is it not rather awkward having Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays with only one source of supply ? 
—It does not seem quite right. 


5009. If you want all the tickets from both on some 
days you want them on all ?—Yes. 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE ! 


5010. On Monday, fewer tickets are required ?—On 
Monday there is a little left from the Sunday meal. 


5011. Thursday is a very different day ?—I should 
say so. 


5012. If you have fewer tickets on Thursday you 
cannot do your duty by the children ?—I have a few 
shillings left from a little fund I have, and I see thatevery 
boy gets a meal even if he has not a ticket. 


5013. (Chairman.) The home of the child would 
determine to which place he should go, you said ?—Yes. 


5014. Therefore a vacancy in one of these two centres 
would not be available for children from the other ?— 
The supply is not on a scientific basis. 


5015. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) In the case of these careless 
parents to which the Chairman referred, are there not u 
large number of those ?—-You would create it if you were 
not very careful. I should think there is a number who 
would go that way if their bent was allowed freedom 
of action. 


5016. You think that you do not encourage them ?—I 
think not. The encouragement would arise if you went 
into a class and said “ Hands up, children who require 
meals.” That would encourage the careless parent ; but 
if you investigate and do this thing to a large extent 
quietly without the knowledge of the children, you do not 
encourage the careless parents. 


5017. If you ask them to com? to meals they will come ? 
—Yes, undoubtedly. That is the whole difficulty. You 
seem to create the disease by offering meals wholesale. — 


5018. You speak of the country holiday fund papers 
as being a great source of information. Do the same 
children who require feeding go into the country in the 
summer ?—Not altogether, but to some extent. 


5019. The country holiday fund children on the whole 
would be of a rather better class than this poorest class, 
would they not ?—They need only pay as low an amount 
as a shilling and two shillings for a fortnight ; and parents 
will argue like this: “Two shillings for my boy for a 
fortnight—he will cost me that at home.” J am dealing 
with the matter now. 


5020. You find that.a good many go for the holiday 
who are under-fed in the winter ?—Yes, a number of. 
them. 


5021. (Chairman.) Have you anything to;add ?—There 
is only one thing. I took the average age in two standards | 
this morning and the average height—in Standards VII. 
and ex-VIJ. The average ages were thirteen and eleven, 
and the heights were 4 feet 8inches and 4 feet 5 inches. 
I do not know whether that is, from a medical point of 
view, satisfactory. 


5022. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Are any children being fed 
now in your school ?—No, they have not been for some 
time. 


5023. Miss Foxley told me that in her department she 
was feeding some even up to the 10th June, and you are 
not ?—No. 


5024. You do not think it necessary ?—I have not 
found the necessity. I always tell the teachers: “If: 
you find a boy who looks ill and you think he is without 
food report it to me at once.” I have not had a case 
brought to me. I have looked round the school very 
carefully. 


5025. You still have a little money and you could feed 
them ?—Yes. 


5026. You do not think that there are cases that go 
right through the year ?—I have not found any. 


5027. (Chairman.) Have you found it necessary to refer 
to the attendance officer, or relieving officer ?—The 
attendance officer will give you valuable information as 
to the father—whether he is about the home, and any- 
thing of that description. E 


5028. Youdo not hesitate toask his help in that case? 
—Certainly not. He is a valuable adjunct in the matter, 


5029. (Dr. Parsons.) Have you met ‘with the class of — 
retarded children who, though not physically defective 
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are from want of nourishment below the properstandard? pronouns, and so on in Standard V., they can go through Mr. W. 4H. 
—I have not sufficient information on the normalstandard the curriculum after that. That is always a difficulty. Meek. 
to give an answer to that. With a little latitude I have found no trouble. 91 Taiyo 
5030. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do you find very great 5031. That is because the homes are very poor, and the ~ pala We 
difficulty, for instance, in keeping your school as a whole children do not get any kind of cultivation at home ?— 
up to the ordinary School Board curriculum ?—Not if Not necessarily because the homes are poor. They have 
there is a little latitude allowed by the Education De- no cultivation at home. To a large extent you have to 
partment. For instance, if you leave out case, nouns, create your own ground to start with. 


Miss E. B. Linc, called; and Examined. 


5032. (Chairman.) You are the Head Teacher of the year. The first two years, I think, not quite so Miss E. B. 


Ponton Road Council School ?— Yes, many were fed. The last two years we have seemed !”9: 
5033. Would you tell us in what neighbourhood it ist? have greater need. 21J uly, 1905. 
"situated ?—Nine Elms, just beyond Vauxhall. 5051. Where are the meals given ?—In one of the is 
5034. Close to the Goods Station of the London and class rooms in the baby room. 
South Western Railway ?—Yes, and close to the river. 5052. Do you find that the giving of meals in the school 


5035. How many children have you on the roll ?—210. has drawbacks ?—Yes. 


5036. Is it simply an infants’ school ?—Itis at present ; 5053. Would you kindly just indicate what you find 
but after the holidays next yearitistohaveaStandard I. about that ?—For one thing we have to use a room which 


5037. They are all young children ?—They are all has been in use up to 12 o’clock. They give the children 
young children. . Ae their dinner and then when they are all gone and it is 


: cleared up we have to use it again in the afternoon for 
oh (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You have Standard I. now ? a class Py which, of course, isnot nice. It means that 
ihre washing and sweeping have to be done before the children 

5039. (Chairman.) Have you been there forsome time ? come backin the afternoon. The desks need to be washed 
—TI have been there for just four andahalf years. Iam down and the floor swept for the afternoon school. Then 
leaving. I expect to go to my new school after the we are not able to attend much to the manners of the 
holidays. children you see, or spread any dinner at all. They have 


5040. About how many out of the 210 received meals to have it on the desks where they have been working. 


at‘one or another time during 1904 ?—From ninety to They bring their own spoons and basins, or plates, or 
whatever may be needed, and the teachers have to stay 


- 100 every week. : Zi 
~ 6041. That would mean more individual children if to amperup tend, 
about ninety to 100 received them as a weekly average ?— 5054. Does it encroach largely on the time of the 


In the coldest weather we fed from ninety to 100 every — teachers; ?—-Yes. In the early part of the year, before 
ay. .... the teachers were used to working it, sometimes it was 


5042. Isuppose that more than 100 children wouldhave ® quarter past one, but always it runs to 25 minutes to 


been separately fed if you took it over the year ?—Yes. °° before we can get the last child out. Before the 
I should say about 100 of the very needy ones. teachers can start home it is a quarter to one. They 


: ‘ all have a tram journey. 
5043. For example, the return of the Joint Committee yon 
is: “Average number on the roll, 171. Weekly 5055. Does it involve the presence of the whole staff 


average of children f dis 79’? ?—Yes. of teachers ?—No ; we take it in turns. 


5044. We will put your short precis on the notes as 5056. How many ?—Three teachers besides myself 
~ your evidence in chief ?—Yes. each taking a turn every week, and one teacher two days 


Children “improperly ” fed, a greater difficulty than ©V°'Y four weeks. 


‘children “‘ insufficiently ’’ fed. 5057. (Mr. Walrond.) You have somebody to clear 
Children suffering most from bad feeding, need most the room up ?—Yes, we have the caretaker. Wo have 
supervision when food is provided. had to pay for that being done. 
In a district where there are many such children the 5058. (Chairman.) Were breakfasts given at the school. ? 
work becomes too heavy for the head teacher of the school +: Breakfasts were hot given out of the fund... We did not 
to undertake to carry out, entirely. give many. If parents or children said the children had 


When the “ feeding ”’ is carried on daily, the diet which ag no breakfast we gave them breakfast, but there was 
ean be proxided. By the achool becomes tog monotonous. 14 preparation for that. We simply made bread and 
To superintend the feeding of a number of children milk and gave it in a room to fourteen or fifteen. We 
entails the curtailment of the dinner hour of one of the never gave more than that. 
teachers—and is felt most in poor neighbourhoods, where 
it is of course impossible for the teachers to live within 6 on 
walking distance of the school. been sayy re tie aba ets a Ai seh in i 
5045. Is there a Relief Committee in connection with {Gacher notices if there aro any children who look 
the centre ?— Yes. Now they have organised one properly particularly wan) and languid, who seem. not up: to 
among the managers, but up to the appointment of the the usual mark. You see we have the great advan- 
new managers this year it was just composed of one or tage of the assistance of Mrs. Despard and the 
two managers, and the head teachers of the schools under — trained nurse’ who lives with her in the neighbour- 
those managers. hood. As soon as they hear of any cases of distress 
~~ 5046. Now there is a Relief Committee consisting of in their visitation they send word in to us and we 
the head teachers and managers. Are there any other put those at once on the list, and they are fed every day 
© persons ?—Not at present: They have no one else'on until we hear further. We hear from the visitor 
‘the committee at present, but just the managers and the of any cases and we hear from the parents or 
- head teachers. children themselves of parents being a of work, or 
mut en ce, ee ether circumstances. The two princi means are our 
5047. Is it for this school only, or for a group ofschools? 6, Ghservations and what we ce Be MraicDespard 


5059. How during the past winter have the children 


_—For a group of schools now. and the trained nurse who lives with her. This trained 
“. 6048. For the group under the Council to which the nurse is able to tell where a child is underfed, where some- 
“Same managers are attached ?—Yes, three schools. times we cannot. For instance, in the case of one child 


we had who looked very fat and well fed it was really 
4 5049. What are the, other two schools ?—Sleaford caused by disease from which the child was suffering. 
; Street and Raywood Street. We found out that it needed looking after as much as 
-» 5050. Was the. number fed last winter larger than those we call the very delicate and ricketty ones. .We 


- in: previous ones ?—No, not larger than the previous are not always able to tell. 
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5060. Does this nurse visit the homes of the children ?— 
Yes. She does not do it so much row as she did when 
she first came. The parents go more to her now with 
their troubles and their fancies, because she has so much 
to do. 


5061. But you feel that you are exceptionally situated ? 
—Yes, Ido. If we are in doubt we can always send to 
the nurse to come to us, or we will go to her and get the 
benefit of her knowledge. 


5062. In default of such help as that, you would feel 
yourselves in considerable doubt as to whether you were 
selecting the right child or not ?—Sometimes we should 
be giving the meal, and we might be giving it where it 
was not needed, but that would be better than not giving 
it at all. 


5063. Do you make much use of the information in 
possession of the attendance officer ?—Not very much. 
If in the course of his visitation he hears of any case 
of distress he tells me, but I have not used him very much. 
I daresay I should use him more if I had not the other 
means. 


5064. In your case are the children all living very near 
the school ?—Yes, quite close; they all live within a 
minute’s walk. This last month or two I have had two 
families from the other side of the Wandsworth Road. 
That is the greatest distance, and that would not he 
more than ten minutes. That is the reason why the 
school has always been so small. It is because there are 
the goods yard crossing on the one hand, the gas factory 
and the crossing by the “ Rifleman,’ with the horses 
drawing up for watering, and the carmen for their meals. 
The children cannot come very long distances, at any 
rate little children cannot. 


5065. You think in many cases where food is necessary 
it is due to improper feeding as much as to the actual 
want of food at home ?—Yes, I have noticed that. I 
did not set out to see it. I had not thought of the aspect 
of improper feeding, but I have noticed what the childszen 
bring for lunch (they never bring their dinners), and what 
we have to take away from them. We had, only this week, 
a case of something that the children call ‘‘ mince.” It 
is most terrible, a block of hard pastry top and bottom, 
with dreadful stuff in between. It is enough to give 
them acute dyspepsia to eat it. It is made by the local 
baker. I have warned them about it. Many of the 
parents leave it when they go out in the morning, and a 
number of them are not back till nine at night. Our 
bigger girls have to be mother to the smaller ones until 
the parents come home. One child really looks very, very 
worn every day. She is only eight herself. She has 
three little ones to mind. We do what we can to lighten 
her load. She was in such agony yesterday afternoon 
that she cried until her nose bled. I wondered whether 
she had been eating this dreadful “mince.” She com- 
plained of pain in the stomach. She cried violently with 
the pain. We could not stop it. At last her nose bled, 
simply with the violence of her crying. To-day shé had 
to go home and serve out the fish which the mother left. 
Sometimes it is to boil eggs. It is one of the better 
families, but that is the condition under which they live. 
Then there is a nice little boy whom to look at you would 
think was well looked after. I found him one day with 
a bag of broken biscuits for his dinner. Now, you cannot 
buy in Nine Elms a decent biscuit to eat. We cannot to 
give to the children, if we want a hurried meal. They 
are not nice. The bread we would not buy for ourselves 
in Nine Elms. Many of the children have that. Then 
we have a little three-year-old girl. We noticed how very 
delicate and small she was, and I could not understand 
that she was insufficiently fed from what I saw of the 
parents, but I quite understood when one morning we 
took her lunch away. It was wrapped up in a wretched 
piece of newspaper. It was great lumps of stringy salt 
beef between two lumps of bread—for this three-year-old 
mite. 


5066. That was for lunch, and dinner was still to 
come ?—Yes. She was not insufficiently fed. She was 
always coming with a piece of bread and butter—finishing 
breakfast. She brought lunch, and had dinner directly 
she went home, and brought something back in the 
afternoon wrapped up in paper. I knew that she was 
not under-fed. ii li sabi 
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f 5067. (Mr. Walrond.) She was over-fed ?—Yes. I 
spoke to the mother with respect to the lunch in the 
morning and food in the afternoon. 


5068. (Chairman.) Children of that class jrould not 
receive the free meals ?—No. Itis easier to deal with the 
insufficiently fed, because we can feed them. In the case 
I have mentioned 1 spoke to the mother about the over- 
feeding and she received it quite civilly, but when we had 
taken away the salt beef, which was after» ards, and the 
teacher spoke to her about it she was rather testy. 1 
think she thought we were constantly interfering. Many 
of the children 1 see going with their plates to the public 
house, and to the little cook-shop to get cooked meat. 
They do not get much of that. That is mostly for the 
parents. Then they have other things. We have two 
very wretched boys indeed. I have keen trying to get 
the relieving officer to get the society to take up the case. 
I cannot get at the parents at all. When I sent the 
relieving officer the father laughed in his face and said 
they had plenty to eat. But they are wretched looking 
children. All I can find they have is ter.and faggot-stew. 
I know what that would be in Nine Elms. The 
father says that they have plenty to eat, but i am 
sure they do not have the proper kind of food. That is 
what we all feel—that they want some sort of inspection. 
I only tell you what strikes me as we go along and that is 
what seems to be wanted—somebody to superintend 
what the children eat. 


5069. Do you fee. that you, or Mrs. Despard and her 
nurse, are able to instruct the parents with some degree 
of success as to the proper lines on which to feed children ? 
—We can tell them and do all we can, but 1 am sure it is 
not of much use when we come to think that many of the 
families live in one room with, perhaps, only alittle parlour 
grate at which to cook their food. You see the difficulty. 


5070. (Miss Lawrence.) What do you give the children 
now for their meals ?—Mrs. Despard sends the soup 
every dav. 


5071. It comes already cooked ?—Yes; it comes io a 
cooked from her kitchen. 


5072. Does it arrive hot ?—Yes, in large enamelled 
jugs, ready for us to pour out. She varies it as much as 
she can with rice or barley. We cannot get them to eat 
the barley soup. It is very nice and the best thing 
for them. As often as she can she puts vege- 
tables in. We know that many of the children suffer 
simply from the want of vegetables. Two years ago I 
used to have it from the cook shop where we got puddings 
made. Really we got them very well made, but the soup 
was not at all satisfactory, One day we had it sent in 
and we had tosend it back. We could not give it to them. 
The teacher who was superintending that day said that 
teally the appearance of the stuff that they had served 
made her feel quite sick. A point that struck me at 
the time was that if we had given the children tickets and 
sent them to that place to have it, you see, they would 
either have eaten it or gone away without, and we should. 
have known nothing about it. The soup they bave every 
day in the week. Sufficient is sent for all who need it 
and some days enough to feed more. Then we have 
raisin puddings and treacle puddings. They are really 
very well made. 


5073. Is there a slice of bread given with the soup ?— 


Yes. We had when we could afford it little loaves from 
the baker. We could not afford that every day. 


5074. Do you know at all the cost per head of each 
dinner received ? i 
out at. Sometimes it was more, but that was the average. 





5075. As to the age of the children, was there any 
marked difference in the children who needed it. Were 
there more of one age than of another ?—No. We notice 
that our baby children, say up to the age of five, looked 
much better than the older children, and we had Mrs. 
Young, the sanitary inspectress from the borough council 
and she noticed the same thing—that the babies looked. 
much better than the older children. They are better 
looked after. The older ones are left to shift for them- 
selves a good deal. 


5076. You principally give the food to the older ones?. 
—No. The babies look pretty well and we should not 


- give them so much, but we should feed them. The lady 


says that it is because they are breast fed children that 
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they look so very much better. We knew that many 
of the mothers were not at bome to feed them, but in 
Nine Elms many of them are Irish and this inspectress 
says that the Irish mothers are very good to their babies 
and look after them well. 

5077. What is the largest number a day do you suppose 
that you fed ?—Ninety, and on an exceptionally cold 
day we would manage one hundred. What I felt about 
the children was that if we could give them a cup of warm 
soup before they went out it would be something before 
they had the cold stuff, whatever it was, at home. So 
that whenever we could on the very cold days we tried 
to manage a cup of warm soup before they went out. 

5078. Have you ever had any food in from the cookery 
centres, or are there not any near ?—They are too far 
away. I believe that this new Committee are talking 
very much about trying to work in the cookery centres 
and at Raywood Street, a schoolinthe group. They have 
cooked dinners for the infants there and the head teacher 
has spoken very approvingly of those dinners. They 
have greater difficulty thanI have. Their school is bigger 
and they have a larger number to cater for and they 
have not Mrs. Despard near to help them. 

5079. (Mr. Oyril Jackson.) Are you still feeding any 
of them in the summer ?—No. I did up to recently, 
up to recently I got relief from the relieving officer for 
a few cases we had and then I got the caretaker to cook 
them a proper dinner. Iam referring to the two wretched 
looking boys that I told you of. Besides that I had £1 
from the Committee and I spent that in the same way. 

5080. For the same children ?—Yes. When we ques- 
tion the children it gets them into trouble at home. I 
gave it up at last. They were quite afraid to see me 
come into theroom, for fear I should ask questions so I 
simply went on their appearance. 

5081. When you speak of their having faggot stew, 
what does that mean ?—I do not know. 

5082. Is it not an extremely nasty compound ?— Yes. 

5083. (Dr. Parsons.) It is the internal organs of 
pig chopped up and wrapped in skin. You see 
it in pork butchers’ shops in congealed gravy. Fag- 
gots have to be warmed up. They are very highly 
seasoned ?—The taste of these people is for things 
highly seasoned. I see them going for the pickles and 
things of that kind. I know that many of our children 
do not get vegetables. When I am going home, about 
twenty past twelve, I meet the mothers coming in with 
vegetables in their aprons. They cannot be cooked in 
time for the children to have them and besides that the 
children play in the streets and the playground during 
the dinner hour. 


5084. Do they get a hot meal in the evening when the 
father comes home ?—Some of them do sometimes. 
From what I gather, on Sunday many of the children 
have the first meal about three in the afternoon. The 
mothers go out in the morning to Vauxhall Walk and 
shop and come home and cook. We have nothing to do 
with them, but that shows the style of the parents about 
there. A woman was supposed to be in very great straits 
in one case. I sent over something by our caretaker to 
the woman, who was ill. She had plenty of flour in the 
house but not a fire or anything to cook a pudding with, 
or anything of the kind. I took back the flour that we 
sent her because I found she had already plenty but did 
not or could not c°ok it. I know they were without 
coals. There is this difficulty that they have not the 
convenience for cooking. What I feel I should like for 
many of these children who can pay is to provide a dinner 
for them and make them pay. I know itis a big question, 
and [I do not know how it is to be done, and I am not here 
to say anything on that subject, but that is the need that, 
I feel. I feel that there is a need for a place to send 
them to with the money to get a good meal. 


5085. You think that there are a good many who could 
pay if there was the opportunity ?—Yes, and that is the 
opinion of the teachers who have been there longer than 
I have—that many of these parents would be glad to pay 
even 2d., perhaps, if their child could have a meal. We 
all very much feel the need of some place where the children 
could go and have their dinners—some central hall. The 
other schools are much worse placed than I am, because 
their numbers are larger and some of the schools have no 
hallatall. We have a hall of course. 
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5086. (Mr. Walrond.) 
the children who really require it ?—Yes, I think we get 
in all the children that really require it. I think there 
are very few of ours in fact, perhaps only about a dozen, 
if there are a dozen, that are properly fed. When I think 
of them there is only one little girl to my mind who is 
properly fed and looked after. 


5087. Out of the whole 210 ?—Yes, we find a great 
difference in her work. She works differently from the 
other children. It is much easier to teach such children. 


5088. Do you think that many of the 90 or 100 that 
you feed would get a meal of some sort if you did not 
feed them ?—Yes, many of them would get something. 


5089. A proper meal ?—They would not get enough, 
and they certainly would not get the proper kind of meal, 
but they would get something. The mother would pro- 
bably leave something. When we inquife, it is only 
bread and tea for breakfast and bread and tea for dinner. 
In many of these cases I have heard of I am sure it is 
quite true because I have inquired of the different mem- 
bers of the family apart and got the same answer—‘ Bread. 
and tea ’’—the tea being left in the teapot. 


5090. A good many.would really get nothing if you 
did not feed them, I suppose ?—I would not say a good 
many, but I would say several. 


5991. Not more than several ?--No. I think that 
probably even the worst off of them have a piece of bread. 
I think that we know all the cases where there would be 
nothing. 


5092. Do you think your feeding is a ‘sort of indirect 
eucouragement to the parent to neglect the giving of 
proper food ?—No, I do not think so. I do not find with 
regard to the parents that they do not try to get food 
prepared when they have it at home. I have not found 
that. I dare say that they think “ Oh, well, if we merely 
leave them this they will have something else,’ but I 
think they would leave more if they had it. 


5093. But the kind of cooking may be more or less 
determined by their feeling that the child at any rate 
will get a meal that suits it at the school, and therefore 
they cook these concoctions of their own to suit them- 
selves. Do you think that is a fact ?—No, I do not think 
that either. I think that they have not the convenience 
and, I suppose, they have not the knowledge to cook. 


5094. (Chairman.) Can you say that your children 
are obviously better for the meals that you give them ?— 
Yes. When two of your number came down we had been 
feeding the children for a long time. Mrs. Despard comes 
to me when the winter weather begins, and she asks me 
how the children are looking and we go by the looks of 
the children a great deal. At the end of the season they 
look very ditierent from when we begin to feed them. 


5095. Do you find that they are more capable of 
doing their lessons ?— Yes, they brighten up wonderfully. 


5096. (Mr. Walrond.) They are exceptionally well 
looked after between you and Mrs. Despard ?—Yes, 
Nine Elms is well looked after, but she told me she could 
not always be sure of doing it. You see last year she had 
to drop the cod liver oil considerably; that made a 
remarkable difference. I noticed a difference in the colour 
of the children’s hair and the brightness of their eyes. 
Their colour deepened and they brightened considerably. 
I pointed a child out myself. Dr.Kerr from the County 
Council had been down and picked out a child as being 
rickety and he said she needed cod liver oi]. That was 
given to her and we gave her hot milk at playtime. I 
pointed her out to Mrs. Despard. The child had a nice 
pink colour and her eyes were blue and bright and her 
hair was bright, I shall always remember the child because 
I was so struck with the change after she had been treated 
like that fora time. Oh, yes, it does show on the children 
themselves, 

5097. And in the quality of their work ?—Yes, it 
makes a great deal of difference to that. 


5098. (Chairman.) From what source is the money 
derived out of which the feeding comes. I refer to the 
£8 ?—From the London Schools Dinner Association. 
What Mrs. Despard gives us she gives us in kind. At 
any time if I had not anything and could not get any- 
thing otherwise, I should send round there and get it; but 
of course, that is not so in every neighbourhood. 


Do you think that you feed all jyiss EF. B. 
Ling. 


—_— 


21 July, 1905. 


—_— 


Miss E. PB. 
Ting. 


21 July, 1905. 


Mr. T. P. 
Shovelier. 





21 July, 1905. 


- their meals. 
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5099. Is there anything else that you would wish to 
add ?—There is this point with regard to the feeding that 
as we have to carry it on as best we can and get what 
we can, there is difficulty with regard to getting food pro- 
perly cooked and sometimes our money is not enough 
to attord a sufficient variety. It is of no use talking about 
it. The meals become monotonous for the children. 
They get great patches of scurvy probably due to the 
monotony of the feeding during the winter months. At 
any rate it struck me that it might be that. 


5100. (Dr. Parsons.) Do not the children get fruit in their 
homes ?—Yes, but that you see is of a bad kind. We 
have a little boy, a wretched little consumptive fellow, 
a poor little mite he is, and the mother sent me word to 
say he had had no breakfast when I went to fetch him 
to have his bread and milk. He had a piece of perfectly 
green rhubarb and was gnawing it. The poor child 
wes evidently so hungry that he had to have something 
and that is what he had. There is a little greengrocer’s 
next to the school. It does not often happen, but occa- 
sionally they have a heap of refuse outside, and the 
children go and fetch the rotten tomatoes and so on. 
We have had to talk to them about that and take them 
away. When they buy fruit of course they do not buy 
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the best. A good many of them buy the cheapest nasty 
green things. 

5101. (Mr. Walrond.) That is very common, especially 
with small boys ?—I find the nicer children more par- 
ticular.. We have not many nicer, but those who are 
are far more particular. I should very much like some- 
thing to be done for the better provision of meals so that 
we could seat them and something should be done with 
regard to superintendence, The teachers have never 
complained. 

5102. (Chairman.) We have noted what you have said 
on that head ?—I think that it ought not to fall on the 
teachers. It falls heaviest just on teachers at those schools 
to reach which they have to go the furthest and where 
they have to work the hardest. As I am going to another 
and a larger school of the same kind, St. George’s in the 
East, Ratcliffe Highway, I suppose I shell have some- 
thing of the same nature to do there. I shall have a 
larger school. 

5103. With no Mrs Despard to help ?—No. I do not 
know whether there is anyone else there to take her 
place. I have not anything further to say. 

5104. (Chairman.) We thank you for your interesting 
evidence. . . 


Mr. T. PitcuEer SHoOVELIER, called ; and Examined. 


5105. You are head master of the “ Chaucer ’’ Council 
School ?—I am. 


5106. Which is in Bermondsey ?—Yes. 


5107. Would you describe to us the surroundings and 
situation of the school ?—It is off Tabard Street. It isa 
street under a new name. It is an extremely poor neigh- 
bourhood. Charles Booth says it is one of the blackest 
spots. He says that the school in Westcott Street contains 
some of the poorest children in London. He said that in 
the originalissue of his book “‘ Life and Labour in London,” 
and in a recent volume he says that the judgment he 
formed then had been confirmed by what he had seen 
recently. I agree that it is exceedingly poor. 


5108. About how many children are there on the roll ?— 
About 450 boys. 


5109. Is the school a three-department school ?—Yes. 


“There are 1,350 children altogether. 


5110. For how long have you been there yourself ?— 


“Since February, 1894. 


5111. I gather that the children go to two centres for 
Is that so ?—Yes, and sometimes I have fed 
them in school, which would make another centre. 


5112. But mainly they go to the Lansdowne Place 
Ragged School, and the St. Stephen’s School Room ?— 
Yes. 


5113. In the first place, that of the Lansdowne Place 
Ragged School, the meals are supplied in connection with 
the London Schools Dinners Association ?—Yes. 


5114. In the other case—the St. Stephen’s School Room 


—they are in connection with the Destitute Childrens 
Dinner Society ?—I have no knowledge as to anything 


“there. Ihave no knowledge of where they get the money, 
-how they spend it, or how the thing is organised. I have 


no connection with it except that they supply the 


children with meals. 


5115. How do you settle to which centre you shall send? 
is the admission by ticket ?—By ticket. We do not 
differentiate. We have a certain number .of: tickets, 
some for St. Stephen’s and some for Lansdowne. Place, 
and if a boy does not get one he is very glad to get the 
other. 


5116. You do not say that one particular boy shall 
always go to one, and another boy to another ?—No, 


5117. How do the tickets reach you ?—In one case a 
helper of the Lansdowne Place School comes and gives 
me a certain number to last for the week. 


5118. Do you send in a request for the number which 
you want ?—No. Iam on the Committee of the Lans- 
downe Place School by virtue of my position as head- 
master of the “Chaucer” School. We settle the general 
line of action, and the comparative amounts, the number 


of tickets to be sent to the ‘‘ Chaucer” School, Webb 
Street School, and Weston Street School—three ‘schools 
served from the same centre. After discussing ways and 
means and probable necessities we decide that a certain 
school shall have so many tickets a week, and others more 
or less according to the poverty of the school, and the 
number of children attending. 


5119. Those tickets would have to be used during 
the week in which they are issued ?—Not necessarily, 
but they are as a matter of fact. ne 


5120. With regard to Lansdowne Place Centre each 
one of those tickets means a halfpenny to the association. 
I gather. What is paid to Lansdowne Place centre 
in respect of each child going there to have a dinner ?— 
We paid 3d. at first, but we have been paying $d. per 
head for some time. I did not anticipate the question 
so I cannot-give you the exact date. 5 

5121. A fixed sum is paid in respect of each ticket 
taken ?—Yes. 


5122. And that centre is supported by grants from 
the London Schools Dinners Association paid direct to it ? 
—Yes. ; 


5123. And also supported by the price paid by each 
school for the tickets ?—Yes. There is some overlapping. 
I get something from the Referee Fund—£30. I am not 
always sure that I shall get £30. I have sometimes £15 
and then it is followed by additional grants of £7 10s. 


5124. From Mrs. Burgwin ?—From Mrs. Burgwin. 
It usually is £30. With that money I pay the Lansdowne 
Place people $d. a head, and I make a payment to the 
St. Stephens people occasionally. I do not pay so much 
per head. This is why I make the difference, the St. 
Stephen’s people used to send tickets to me. Sometimes 
the boys did not get the dinners. They did not reach 
the place. I went to see why they did not go to have the 
dinners. After a consultation an alteration was made in 
the dinners.. Then Mr. Dodge wanted nie to sell the 
tickets to the children at a $d. each. We sold’ the Lans- — 
downe Place tickets for a time ‘at’a 3d. each. I found’ 
that they would readily buy Lansdowne Place tiekets at 
a 4d., but would not buy the St. Stephen’s tickets at a 3d. 
I told Mr. Dodge that, and he altered his menu. ‘Then he 
found the thing did not go. He suggested selling tickets 
at a }d.each. I had to remind him that my business was 
educational, and not of this character, and thatit interf 
too much with my legitimate work. I said that he could 
send tickets in, and collect the money at the doors. He 
said, “ Charge a }d. each, and if they cannot pay give it to 
them.”’ Icould not accept that position. It would mean 
that I would agree to be deceived, and I could not take 
that position at all. I must give the tickets away, and 
leave it to the children to pay. If a boy says he cannot 
pay, I have to see if it is true and all the rest of it. I 
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cannot afford to be deceived. On those grounds I de- 
clined and left the children to pay at Mr. Dodge’s own 
place. 


5133..And are able to compare the statement of one Mr. 7. P. 
year with the statement of the last year and so on ?— ‘Shovelier. 
Yes. 7 Pi 

es. Shall I quote one or two 21 July, 1905. 


5125. Are not these meals given free as far as the children 
are concerned ?—Yes, they are now, practically. Some- 
time ago some of them were given free. In other cases 
the children had to pay $d. each at Lansdowne Place and 
at the other place. 


- 6126. Do they now at Lansdowne Place take money. 


or only admit by tickets ?—They take some money, but 
the greater part of the feeding is by ticket from these three 
schools. They take the money and it has been accepted 
‘by the working committee in some instances to avoid waste 
when there is something over. They allow children 
to come in and finish off what is left. The committee 
at Lansdowne Place are strongly of opinion that it is 
very undesirable to have these casual buyers at a $d. 
each. 


5127. The account sent to us only shows grants from 
the London Schools Dinners’ Association and dinners at 
$d. and afterwards at $d. ?—At the beginning of the season 
-we of the council schools paid a $d. per head. That would 
include what we paid at a.3d. per head and also the casuals 
who finished off the food which had been prepared. 


5128. Do you think that there would be any demand 
for a meal to be paid for by the parents at so much per 
head if provided ?—I think there ought to be, but I am 
bound to say that many of the parents that I know in 
the district have been spoiled. _ If they can get a thing for 
nothing, and have been taught to get it for nothing, and 
have learned that they have only to do certain rather 
unworthy things to get it for nothing it is rather difficult 
to unlearn it. It is desirable that they should unlearn 
it. When you ask would they pay, they would ultimately 
pay, but not willingly. They would have something to 
unlearn. They are exceedingly poor. 


_§129. Would they object to paying for children at a 
meal where some children were received free 7—No, I do 
not think so. We had until last year some paying a $d. 
and at the same time some meals were distributed free. 


5130. How do you select the children for the free meals ? 
—I hold an enquiry in November. I have brought a 
copy of the document. which I have had drawn up 
with the names written in it. I put the headings, 
addresses, number of rooms, occupations, of father and 
mother and number of children living at home. I want 
to get at the source of income. A child living at home 
is sometimes a source of income. Then I put the number 
- and ages of the children at home and then “ Remarks.” 
I will quote one or two. It shows how it helps us to 
understand what the home circumstances are, and there- 
_fore whether a child is really from a necessitous family. 


5131. Are your materials collected solely from the 
children themselves ?—Yes, but they are edited. The 
masters collect the information. They do things cau- 
tiously. We have had nine or ten years at this. Many 
years ago I started it. We do not ask bald questions. 
The information is got from each boy privately at the 
master’s desk. After the class master has done this I 
take certain cases. Ifa statement appears to be a strong 
statement or too picturesque, or if there is any reason for 
doubt or for wanting to have it verified, 1 go through the 
ease myself seeing that I know a good deal of the home 
circumstancés of the people as I have been there so long 
and had successions of children from the homes. Ii 
there was intention or wish to deceive it would not easily 
be successful. Then I get the attendance officer if I am 
in? doubt and with him I go through the cases and 
say “ Do you agree ” or “‘ Can you tell me anything about 
this case” or “I am not quite satisfied about this. Why 
does this man’s name appear.’’ Perhaps I have a man 
who is a printer or painter in regular employment—not 
highly paid, but still regularly paid, and I say to the 
attendance officer ‘‘ What about these people. Do you 
know anything of the case’? and so on, and he will tell 
me. Sometimes I have gone round to the home myselt. 
That is not altogether a desirable proceeding, but when 
one is determined to get to the bottcm of the matter it is 
the only way to do it sometimes. 


5132. You keep these records by you from year to 
year ?—Yes, . 


5134. Give us a few typical cases ?—‘‘ Two rooms. 
Father absconded. Mother: house work. Seven 
children. Children living at home. Ages three, six, 
eleven, fifteen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty-one.’ The one 
of nineteen is a girl, and eleven, fifteen, eighteen, are 
boys, I do not know the sex of the six and 
three. ‘Mother goes out washing twice a week. 
Eldest son sleeps in downstairs room. They have two 
rooms. ‘! All the rest including the mother in upstairs. 
room, two beds.’ The next case is“ Tworooms. Father 
herring curer. Mother house work. ‘‘ House work’? 
means work at home. Four children living at home, ages 
one, six, seven, cleven. All sleep in one room, and live 
in the other. Father worked four days last week; full 
time this week.” It was on Wednesday I made the 
note. Up to Wednesday he would be making full time. 
The next case ““Tworooms. Father a waterside labourer. 
Mother: house work. Six children living at home, ages 
four, seven, eleven, thirteen, sixteen, seventeen.”> The 
thirteen and seventeen are girls, and eleven and sixteen 
are boys. I do not know the sex of the younger ones.. 
Some sleep upstairs, some down. “‘ Father odd_jobs,. 
precarious.” 


5135. That shows us the kind of way in which the- 
record runs ?— Yes. 


5136. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Did you get any idea of the- 
wages of the older boys ?—Only in certain cases. In 
another enquiry that I conducted I got the wages. I 
inquired how and why and to what extent the children. 
were employed. 


5137. In the case where the father absconded and there 
were boys of eighteen and twenty-one and so on, were 
they earning wages do you know ?—I know that one 
boy is a van boy on one of Pickford’s vans. The girl 
of nineteen was at Pink’s factory. 1 do not know about . 
the boy of twenty-one. I could find out. I have it 
somewhere. 


5138. (Chatrman.) You do this amongst other things . 


in order to inform yourself what is the income of the 
family ?— Yes. 


5139. Do you get the to‘al income of the family on that - 


return ?—No, I only get an idea of how much they earn. 


5140. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Are these families that you © 


named where families from which have been fed ?— 
Thisis the wholeroll. Those have beenfed, think. Now 
and again we have ‘* Comfortable circumstances.” 

5141. (Chairman.) You take the census of the whole 
school on these lines ?— Yes. 


5142. Then you draw up a list of children to receive 
meals ?— Yes. 


5143. How do the children get on the list? Do they 


- apply or do you select them ?— We select them. 


5144. Without application on their part ?— Yes. 
would all apply. 


5145. They would all apply ?—Nearly allwould. 5 per~ 
eent. possibly would not. 


5146. What are the guiding matters in determining 
whether you will put them on the feeding list or not ?— 
If I think a child has not really a chance of getting suffi- 
cient food at home that is the main, in fact the only thing 
that is considered. If he has not, I put him on the list 
no matter what the sins of the parent or what the creed 
or anything else. 


They~ 


5147. I was thinking at the moment of the appearance 
of the child. Is that any guide to you. If you founda 
very chubby child whose home circumstances were ap- 
parently very bad would you put him on the list ?—Not 
until I found out something about the home. I find the 
cases which require help most and the most touching cases 
are those where there is still a clinging to respectability, 
and boys try to wear collars. I have a few collar boys 
in my school—not many. Some of them, not many, wear 
collars and are ashamed to come without boots and so on, 
and they are probably the poorest. . The most picturesque 
eases are not the poorest. The boys who have men’s 
trousers on cut short, for instance, picturesque ragged 
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own hands ?— Yes, it is. 

5149. Is there any relief committee in connection with 
the joint committee of the County Council ?— Yes, there 
is, in accordance with the rules, and the Committee acts 
really through the head teachers. In some places it is 
not so, but in this case it is so. The committee say 
that the teachers have their confidence, and they could 
not do any good by attempting themselves to help as a 
committee, and therefore they do not help. 


5150. Do you call in the services of the attendance 
officer trequently ?—Not very frequently. I used to 
when I did not know the place so well, but I know so 
much ofitnow. He isin every Friday on other business, 
and whenever there is any occasion I can always get his 
‘opinion, and I do. Sometimes he will go to a place on 
purpose to find out something, and let me know about 
what I have asked him. 


5151. You get a good many changes in the district— 
families, I suppose, coming and going ?—Yes, and they 
«ome back again, too. 


5152. You remember them ?—Yes. They come and 
go because of the rent, or something else. Sometimes 
they go to the workhouse and come back again. 


5153. (Miss Lawrence.) In the selection of children 
yin schools do you confer with the heads of the other 
departments, or do you work separately ?—Each one 
is supposed to know the children of his or her depart- 
ment. All that we do together is to settle when the 
dinners should begin and when they should close—at the 
same time. 


5154. You do not compare notes as regards children 
‘in the same family ?—No. 

5155. It might happen that a girl in a family was 
getting a dinner and a boy in the same family was not ?— 
‘Quite so. 


5156. That would be because of a difference of opinion 
‘between you ?—That might easily happen. 


5157. Do you know if there is any great difference 
in the number of children fed in the difterent depart- 
-ments ?—There is no great difference. The numbers 
_ are fairly constant. The boys and girls are about equal 
-in numbers. The infants are fewer. 


5158. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You get the same number 
of tickets given, or the same amount of money ?—Yes. 


5159. Itis the tickets that rather determine the number 
of children ?—Yes. 

5160. (Miss Lawrence.) What is the character of food 
they get ?7—During the season I pay one or two surprise 
visits. At one time I found the children at Lansdowne 
Place with a basin of soup and a big piece of pudding. 


It is chiefly soup, with pieces of meat in it, and bread and . 


plum pudding. 


5161. Who serves the ‘ood ?—People in connection 
with Lansdowne Place, and in the other place in con- 
-nection with St. Stephen’s church. 


5162. Do any of your teachers accompany the boys ? 
-—No. 


5163. Is there no fear of the tickets changing hands 
on the way ?—That is a matter of school discipline. We 
have to arrange that that does not often occur. It should 
not occur at all—that is to say, tickets should not be 
‘bartered. If a boy does not use his ticket he is taught 
to understand that he is “not playing the game.” That 
is the phrase we have there. He is not acting fair and 
square. He should not take the ticket if he does not 
use it. He is expected to decline it at the time, and give 
a reason. Ii he takes it away and then cannot go, he 
should bring it back. 


5164. You do not think that the bartering of tickets 
does happen ?—Now and again it does happen, but 
not often. I have confidence in them. We know a 
good deal of what happens in connection with these 
things. Now and again one is deceived. 


5165, But not as a rule ?—We get very near the truth 
from one’s experience. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


5166. How many do you send each day ?—That 
varies according to the weather and the distress. Early 
in the winter we would only send seventy or eighty or 
100. When the frost had been on for some time, or 
employment was very slack, and there were many out 
of work, the number would be raised to 200 or 300 meals. 
What I am talking of now includes dinners and breakfasts. 
It has amounted to 360, or even more, in one week, 
whereas in other weeks it would be rightaway down 
to under 100. 


5167. Does a boy get a dinner for every school day in 
the week ?—No. 


5168. What is about the average number of times 
when he would get a dinner ?—When we are in full 
swing in the winter I should say three days out of five 
per week. We have no official connection with Saturday 
or Sunday. , 


5169. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Does the headmistress in 
the girls’ department keep any records like yours, or 
take a census ?—That is not in my province—I do not 
know. 


5170. It is very unusual ?—It is unusual, and probably 
she doesnotdoit. Idid thismany yeas ago and founditso 
extremely useful that I have never thought of dropping 
it. Last year I was understaffed for a very considerable 
time and felt that something would have to go, and this 
did not get attended to as well as it has been in the past. 


5171. You say in your precis that you think that 
wilfully careless and neglectful parents should be prose- 
cuted. Are there many such parents ?—I am afraid 
there are. 


5172. But they do not get prosecuted, do they ?—No 
they do not. That is the difference I have had with Mr. 
Toynbee, the local Charity Organisation man. He says, 
and probably it is true, but I cannot accept the position 
any more if it is true, that every meal you give means 
another half-pint to a dissolute parent. I say, “‘ Well 
even if it is so, if you bent your energies towards prosecute 
ing the dissolute parents, you would be doing more good 
than in coming to me trying to get me not to feed the child. 
I say feed the child, even if it does all the ill you say.”’ 


5173. How do you find out the overlapping that you 
speak of. How do you find it out with regard to the 
local religious organisations? Does it mean that the 
children get two tickets, or what ?—We take the utmost 
care in selecting the children, and when we select children 
who are not on the books or within the ken of the people 
at one or other of these religious associations then the 
others can go there and get a meal. There are some who ~ 
have nowhere to go to get a meal, because they do not 
attend Sunday school. 


5174. Do you make a difference in your selection, having 
regard to whether they go to any of these other places or 
not ?—Now and again when we have not had enough 
tickets and had to cut out really necessitous cases we have 
cut out those who probably would go to another place. 


5175: (Chairman.) Do you imagine that a good many 
of the children who do not appear on your list as having 
received food may receive it through other agencies ?— 
Certainly ; that is what I complain of. 


5176. The 863 cut of the 1,357 on the return is not the 
measure of the necessity of the children in the school ?— 
No. é 


5177. The 500 or so unaccounted for may also, many of 
them, get help through one of the religions organisations? | 
—Yes. 


5178. (Dr. Parsons.) Has your experience led you to 
t hink that the class referred to in our reference of children 
who though not defective are from malnutrition belew the 
normal standard is a numerous one ?—My experience has 
emphatically, because so many of these children are puny 
starvelings. Instead of the wilful strong and naturally 
boyish naughtiness there is a sly, quiet, impish sort of 
naughtiness with many of these children. 


5179. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Tn what way are they below 
the normal standard ?—In height and wind and weight. 
They cannot play games as many of the boys do, and I 
really do not know that they can eat as well as the others, 
They have not such an appetite. 
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5180. Are they worse at their school work ?—Yes ; 
many come to school and sleep. That is partly due to 
malnutrition, and partly due to excessive employment. 


5181. And going to bed late and not getting proper 
sleep ?—Yes; it is very dreadful. Last week I had an 
instance which I had had before of a boy sleeping in 
school. We know that he did not do work and we know 
also that the parents were fairly regular people for the 
class of people there—that is to say, they did not drink, 
and there were not rows, and so on, at home. On two or 
three days he slept at school. I thought there might be 
some special reason, and I inquired, ‘‘ What time did you 
go to bed.” He did not go to bed until twelve o’clock. 
‘* And why did not you go?” ‘I did not want to.” 
“‘ Did not your mother make you go? Do not you know 
you ought to go to bed before that, a little boy like you ?”’ 
“Tf I go to bed I cannot sleep.” ‘‘Why not?” 
“* Because of the fleas anda the bugs.’’ The fleas and the 
bugs disappear at daylight and the children can sleep. 
This is not palatable, but these aresome of the conditions. 
This was an undersized weakling probably due partly 
to being fed insufficiently and partly perhapsto being fed 
improperly as well. 


5182. (Chatrman.) Do you think there is more insuffi- 
cient than bad feeding ?—I cannot say that. I think 
that the insufficient feeding is quite as rife. A combina- 
tion of the two, I think, would apply in almost every case. 


5183. Are your boys able to get loose pence to spénd 
on sweets and such like things ?—Yes. It is very curious 
but it is so. They can get money for sweets, and so on 
although there is this awful poverty. 


5184. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do they smoke cigarettes 
much ?—I have tried to discourage it, but they do it. 
They know that I do not like it. 


5185. That would interfere with their appetites, of 
course ?—Yes, but I do not think there is much of that, 
although, I am afraid, some of them do. Ido not hear of 
it very often. , 

5186. (Mr. Walrond.) I gather that there are several 
other causes besides the actual want of food which would 
cause these children to be below the normal standard ?— 
Quite so, the want of sleep that I instanced just now, for 
example. 

5187. Badly-ventilated homes, and so on ?—Yes. 

5188. (Dr. Parsons.) The over-crowding ?—Yes. I 
have on these returns some terrible cases, some where the 
family have only one room. There is a struggle for the 
decencies in some of these cases. There is one case where 
a family of young lads and girls from seventeen to twenty- 
three and little children as well were all in one room— 
four or five of them. There were two beds and one girl 
of twenty-three slept with Mrs. So-and-So, and another 
with Mrs. ——-—, with So-and-So down below. They 
had a curtain between, the boyson one side, and the girls 
on the other. There was a struggle for the decencies 
under these awful conditions. 

7189. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You would not always 
find that struggle ?—No, that is so, and even there the 
struggle cannot always be successful. 

7190. (Chairman.) You say that you have tried to 
impress on the boys the fact that they ought not to take 
these meals unless the family were in need of them. Do 
you really feel that you have succeeded to some extent 
in that ?—Yes. 

5191. What indications have you had ?—It seems to 
have been established at school that it is not right; itis 
not playing the game ; it is notfair. It ismean, and soon. 
They have learned that ‘‘ There is no disgrace in being poor 
—as poor as you like. There may be disgrace due to some- 


$200. (Chairman.) You are the head mistress of Cook’s 
Ground Council School, Chelsea ?— Yes. 


_ 5201. Would you tell us what the position of the school 
is ?—It is a school attended by about 400 girls and the 
Same number of boys and just a few less infants—about 
5202. It is about a 1,200 school ?— Yes. 
5203. Whereabouts is it situated ?—On the northside 
of the river Thames and near to the Albert Bridge. We 
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body, but to you children it is not. The only way in 
which you can disgrace yourself is by yourself and through 
yourself, and you can do it very effectively and very easily 
by sneaking round for these things when you should 
not, and there are other boys who want help more than 
you.” We have kept records in this shape; we have 
the names, and we have put a mark against each boy who 
has received the meal. Occasionally we put a note at the 
end, ‘“‘ Parents applied to be taken off the list; father 
going to work to-morrow.”? Another case is “‘ Father got 
work. Mother says ‘Thank you very much’ and boy 
asks to be taken off the list.” Many do not say, “‘ Thank 
you very much,”’ but we have plenty of cases where they 
ask to be taken off the list. Occasionally we have tickets 
to give, and somebody puts up his hand for a-ticket and 
somebody else will report and say, ‘‘ Please, Sir, his father 
got work yesterday.’ It is a little place and a great 
many of these people know each other extremely well, 
and one boy will say, for instance, “Please, teacher, he has 
two brothers at work.’ They are very keen about this. 
I have told them that we want them to be keen and ask 
them to find out the people who ought to be able to help 
themselves. 


5192. How are the tickets given ouf. Does the teacher 
ask each day who wants a dinner ?—Yes. 


5193. Is it done quietly, so that the other children shall 
not know ?—No. We have a list. The thing is not 
always managed in precisely the proper way, but then 
you see you have to use the help of varying degrees of 
tact and thoroughness, and so on. 


5194. Would you take a particular morning and say 
what happens. You have your supply of tickets as head 
teacher. What do you do with them ?—When the man 
comes from Lansdowne Place with these tickets I send 
for a boy from the first class, and he has “‘ Room A” so 
many, “ B, C, D,”’ and so on, when the tickets vary some- 
times there are more or less. I have this arranged up to 
forty or fifty. It is revised every week. I give him the 
tickets. They are sorted out in that way and distributed. 


5195. They go then to the teacher in charge of the 
class room ?— Yes. 


5196. What does he do when he gets them ?— He 
is supposed, but through stress of other work so.netimes 
he does not do it, during the morning to make up his 
mind exactly what he will do with the tickets so that 
there shall be no competition for them. He knows 
the cases, and he should have the marks already pvut.in. 


5197. Do you supply him with a remark list showing 
who should have the tickets ?—Yes. I say, “‘ Keep 
your eye on this case ;”’ for instance “ The man cannot 
get work.” Anything I know about the case I report to 
the master. He has to keep his eye on it, to be suspicious 
or generous or anything of the kind. I pass it on to the 


-master if J know anything and ask him to act circum- 


spectly. 


5198. (Dr. Parsons.) With regard to the feeling that 
it is mean to ask for a ticket when the boy does not 
need it, does not that depend on its being known that the 
supply of tickets is not sufficient to go all round and that 
if one boy has one who does not want one another boy 
that does must go without. If there were an ample 
number of tickets so that all could have them would that 
feeling exist ?—If you appeal to boys in the right way and 
are cute enough to take the particular things which 
will appeal to boys, you need not mention all the other 
things, although, as a matter of fact,,I have mentioned some 
of the reasons why they should not have the tickets. 


5199. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add to what 
you have kindly told us ?—I think not. 


Mrs. L. J. Hum, called; and Examined. 


have the slums round us of Milman Street and Church 
Street and Gilray Square and some streets on the other 
side of the King’s Road. On the east side of the school 
we have a much better class of house—Cheyne Walk 
and Gheyne Row and Oakley Street. 


5204. You have some children coming from good 
homes 7—A few. 


5205. The neighbourhood is either inhabited by people 
who do not use public elementary schools or by those 
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who live in quite a low class of house ?—Yes. _The 
children of the better class go to Whitelands Training 
College or to the Polytechnic. 


5206. How long have you been at the school ?—For 
four years. 


5207. We shall put on the evidence the precis which 
you have kindly sent in and take that as your evidence- 
in-chief ?—Certainly. ba 

The precis is as follows :— 

1.—MetHop ADOPTED IN SELECTION OF CHILDREN. 


(a) Teachers. The head teacher and class teachers 
notice any children who are looking ill and underfed 
and a list of names with addresses is sent to Relief Com- 
mittee for consideration. 

(b) Managers. A Relief Committee is formed of 
managers of the school. This Committee meets every 
week during the Christmas and Easter terms, and once a 
fortnight during the summer term. fo eas 

The names of children submitted by the head teachers 
are divided amongst members of the Committee, who 
take four or five cases each. Full inquiries are made into 
each case and particulars reported at the next meeting. 
If any case requires special and immediate help the 
members of the Committee have power to give it without 
waiting for next meeting. 

(c) Outside Influence. Where necessary cases are re- 
ported to Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
or to the Guardians. 


II.—MEtTHOD oF MAKING ENQUIRIES AND THE RESULT ON 
PARENTS AND OHILDREN. 


(a) The members of the Committee go to the homes 
and try to see the kind of food given by parents to the 
children. In some instances it is of a kind which does 
not nourish, and the visitor points out that for the same 
money more nourishing food could be obtained, e.g., 
porridge, milk, soup. 

The cookery lessons now given in the school should 
improve the condition of the future generation. 

Some parents take advice and an improvement is 
seen in the condition of children. 

(b) Where the underfeeding is caused by the care- 
lessness or thriftlessness of parents, the case is reported 
to the 8.P.C.C. We all feel that the feeding of the 
children could be done and is a small matter compared 
with the necessity of compelling the parents te attend 
to the general health of the children. 

(c) Undeserving parents know that full inquiries 
are made into every case, and consequently they do 
not try to obtain food when children do not) require 
it. 


’ 


IlIl.—How MrAts are PRovIDED AND SouURCES FROM 
WHICH MONEY IS OBTAINED. 


(a) At the end of each week a list of the ninrce 
those to be fed is sent to the head teacher, and also to 
those who are providing the meals, and these children 
are fed for the ensuing two weeks, and at the end of 
that time they are reconsidered. 

(b) The Chelsea Children’s Mission, Church Street, 
provides dinners at 3d. per meal, the cookery centre at 
the school can do it for 14d. per meal. The meal con- 
sists of Irish stew and bread and jam ; or soup and bread 
with a suet pudding. Ohildren can have as much as 
they require. Some.of the Committee feel that a break- 
fast of warm milk and bread and butter would be. of 
more value, because the parents have no money in the 
morning, but can sometimes get some before twelve 
o’ clock. 

(c) Of the 390 children on the roll of this school forty- 
one cases or about 10 per cent. were reported to the 
Relief Committee ; of these ten girls or 23 per cent. were 
fed. These girls came from eight families. 

+ (d) The money for the dinners is obtained entirely 
by voluntary contributions, given by the members of 
the Relief Committee and their friends. 


5208. I see that the number of children fed during 
the year 1904-5 in Gook’s Ground Sehool was very small 
compared with that of other schools ?— Yes. 


5209. The total number was only twenty-five ont 
of 1,192 on the roll. Of that number an average of 
only three were fed weekly in the girls’ school ?— Yes, 


about that. al oes 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


* 5210. How many actual children were fed in the gir's 
school ?—Ten, and they came from eight families. 


5211. You explain in your precis your method of 
selection. Would you tell us about that ?—I am al- 
ways very watchful myself and the teachers are the 
same to see every day any children who are looking 
underfed or show signs of being underfed in any way 
at all. Those cases are reported to me day by day. I 
make a note of them, and on Thursdays the list is handed 
in to the Relief Committee. All the work is done by the 
Relief Committee after I have handed the list in to them. 


5212. You select the children in the first instance ? 
— Yes. 


5213. Entirely by appearance ?—I get notes from 
the parents sometimes and sometimes I get outside 
evidence brought to me. The school attendance officer 
sometimes tells me if there are any cases that come under 
his notice where the children have not been well fed 
or come from homes where he thinks there is likely to 
be underfeeding. 


5214. How is the Relief Committee constituted ?— 
There are nine managers on the Relief Committee, and 
the three head teachers. The Committee meets once 
a week from the summer holidays until Easter and once 
a fortnight from Easter to the summer holidays. 


5215. It never drops its operations ?—Never. During 
the summer time they are helping the children who are 
going away into the country. These cases are brought 
down to the Committee on Thursday and are divided 
out between the different members of the committee. 
The members have four or five cases each. They take 
one of these forms and make full inquiries into the case. 
I brought these papers to give you some idea of the amount 
of inquiry that is carried on. This is the inquiry about 
one child. 


5216. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) All those letters about one 
case ?—Yes. 


5217. (Chairman.) That dossier consists of the corres- 
pondence on one case ?—On one case entirely. This 
letter is from the Charity Organization Society. These 
are from the Almoner of St. George’s Hospital, because 
the child was put into St. George’s Hospital. One 
letter is from the district visitor. 


5218. Can you tell us how many cases were investigated 
to lead to ten children being actually fed ?—Forty-one. 
These cases are brought up week after week. I submitted. 
sixty-five names. 


* 6219. Your original list contained sixty-five names ?— 
Some of the ohildren came over again. If I submitted 
them and they had no relief and then later on I thought 
that they really required relief, I submitted the names 
again to the Committee. 


5220. The forty-one would not be the same child coming 
more than once, but separate children ?—Those are 
forty-one cases. 

5221. Were there more than forty-one ‘on the first. 
list ?—No. 

5222. There would be the same number on your first 
list ?—Yes. 

5223. What is the usual attendance at the meetings 
of the Relief Committee. Are the head teachers always 
present ?—Yes. 


5224. How many out of the nine managers would be 
present ?—Six on an average. 


vg 225. As many as that ?—Yes. 





5226. How many would be ladies ?—Four ladies 


and two gentlemen are always there. 
always there and Mr. Gerald Ritchie. 


5227. These members of the Committee no doubt are 
interested in other matters also. Some of them may be 
guardians or some of them Charity Organization workers ? 
—Yes. Mrs. Dunn Gardiner is a guardian. She takes a 
great interest. She is often at the Committee meetings, 
but she has not been there recently. 


5228. The committee are a committee of experts ?— 
Aimost entirely. It is an excellent committee in every 
way. 

# 5229. Do they work in connection with any other schools 
berides Cook’s Ground?—Yes, Marlborough Road. They 
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meet at Cook’s ground one week and Marlborough Road 
the next week. 


5230. Is there much difference in the standard of life 
of the parents with regard to the two schools ?—I think 
not. 


5231. The results seem to be very much the same. 
In one case twenty-five were fed and in the other twenty- 
one ?—Yes. 


5232. Marlborough Road is rather larger. 
nearly 1 500 ?—Yes. 


* | 5233. (Miss Lawrence.) Do the head teachers all gen- 
erally attend the Committee meetings ?—Yes, every week. 
We always go down and report the cases and ask questions 
and we are asked questions by Mrs. Phipps, the Chairman 
of the managers, and by the Chairman of the Committee 
also. We do not always stay the whole time, because 
‘we cannot spare the time. 


5234. You and the head master and infants’ mistress 
would be able to compare dates as to the different children 
in the same family in your different departments ?—Yes. 


It has 


5235. If one child is relieved, are others in the same 
family generally relieved ?—Not always. 


5236. How do you chose which shall have it and 
which shall go without? Presumably if the family is 
poor they all want it ?—In one case for four weeks two 
sisters had food. The younger sister still looked very ill. 
The father was able to supply a little. The Relief Com- 
mittee continued the food to the younger sister who 
seemed ill and needed more nourishing food than the 
father could give. The elder sister was quite satisfied 
and seemed to get on with what the parents were able 
to give. It does not often happen like that. 


5237. On how many days do the children have meals ? 
—Five days a week. 


5238. Dinner ?—Yes. 


5239. You do not give breakfasts 7—No, but I am 
strongly in favour of breakfasts. I think that if they 
could get a cup of hot milk and bread and butter before 
they got to school it would be a great advantage. 


5240. Possibly they could get dinner midday. A 
little money might have come in by then?—Yes. Ithas 
gone by the morning. The thriftless ones spend the 
money. The money is spent over night at the public 
house and sometimes by the mother. Children go without 
breakfast more than without dinner. The mother or 
tather or the child itself will often get a ld. or 2d. by 
dinner time. 


5241. On the whole, you are in favour of breakfasts }— 
Yes. Half the day has gone on by dinner-time. You 
cannot give a child milk in the middle of the day as well 
’ as in the morning. 


5242. You think that they would work better in school 
if they had breakfast rather than dinner ?—Yes. 


5243. Is the food provided mostly from the Chelsea 
Mission which you mention or from the cookery centre ?— 
The whole of it in our district comes from the Chelsea 
Mission. Marlborough Road has a cookery centre. 


5244. Threepence a head seems rather high ?—That 
was because they provided crockery and accommodation 
and provided meals for any number of children. Some 
dsys there would be only two or three and at another 
time twelve or fifteen. They seemed to think that they 
must charge more because of this. 


5245. Are other children fed there besides those who 
go from your schools ?—Yes. There are tickets given 
out by the Chelsea Mission and the children can buy 
those tickets for a halfpenny each from the missioner. 


5246. If they can do that, why should not they do it 
instead of having your more expensive meal ?—That I 
do not know. 

_ 6247. It seems curious ?—I do not think that they 
would work in with the Relief Committee in that way. 
They give their tickets out as far as they can and any 
that they have over they sell. They give them out 
to Bands of Hope and Sunday Schools, as a rule, and to 
childred attending the service in the Mission Room. 

5248. Do you find that many children in your school 

get those tickets ?—No, not many—only about a dozen. 
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5249. They would get them if they applied ?—They 
have not enough money. Some weeks we do not get any. 
Occasionally I ask the child of amissioner who attends 
my school to ask her father to let me have any that he 
has over. We should not get them offered. 


5250. (Mr. Walrond.) The tickets that you refer to 
now are in addition to the number you have mentioned ? 
—Yes. 


5251. They do not appear in your returns ?—No. It 
has nothing to do with the Relief Committee. It is 
quite uncertain. I may get six one week and none at 
all another. 


5252. (Miss Lawrence.) What is given’ as a rule ?— 
Trish stew, and bread and jam to follow, as much as they 
like. Some of the boys and girls have three helpings. 
If they give them soup and bread they give suet pudding 
to follow. If they have meat they do not have puddings. 

5253. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Is this form printed by 
the Committee ?—Yes. 

5254. Does “ Group 1” mean that it applies to your 
school only ?—Ours and Marlborough Road. 

5255. Is there a Group 2 ?—Not for the Relief Com- 
mittee. There is a Group 2 of schools. 


5256. (Miss Lawrence.) It refers to the managers 7— 
Yes. 


5257. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Your managers pay for 
the printing ?—Yes, it is all done by voluntary contri- 
butions by the managers and their friends. 

5258. You do not do any visiting yourself 7—No. 

5259. I expect that you have enough to do without 


it ?—Not only that, but the parents come and see me, 
and I get information in the school. The managers 


_are kind and go round. I have been to the homes, but 


the difficulty is that I can only visit the homes after school 
time in the evening, and very often the mothers and 
fathers do not get home from work until late. 


5260. Do the Committee manage to catch them in 
the evening ?—If they do not find them at home in the 
day time they visit them in the evening. 


5261. Do you think that the number you feed is a 
sufficient number ?—There are some cases where the 
children are really in want and yet the parents are 
thriftless, and wanting in care for their children that 
the children do not get as much food as they might. 
T have three children in one family who have moved from 
Chelsea to Battersea, but they still attend my school. 
The mother and father were starving, and so were the 
children. The mother was told to go to the workhouse ; 
she at once turned round and said to the visitor, “I do 
not like doing the washing. If I go there I have to 
work too hard. I do not like this, that, and the other.” 
The visitor said, ‘‘ You ought to do so. If you do not go 
into the workhouse the children will be starved. They 
could not be helped because they wanted every meal 
during the day, and dinner was really no good. The 
parent would not go into the workhouse, and did not go. 

5262. The children were left unfed ?—No. The teachers 
fed the children. The Relief Committee knew that the 
teachers would do it. It was a private arrangement 
between ourselves. We did not do it through the Relief 
Committee because we wanted to force the parents to 
apply to the guardians. 

5263. Did you force them ?—No. 

5264. Are you still feeding the children ?—No. The 
father is a costermonger. He can do hawking at this 
time of the year, but during the winter they were starving. 
The Committee felt that it was of no use helping them, 
but they were starving. 

5265. It was known, was it not, that you would do 
it ?—They felt that the teachers would nct let them 
starve, but they were not given regular dinrers every 
day. 

teil Does that sort of case often occur ?—No. That 
was the only case last winter. 

5267. (Dr. Parsons.) That was before the date of the 
Local Government Board circular ?—Yes, before the 
circular. 

5268. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) On the whole, you think 
you are feeding the children who need it ?—Yes, I think 
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Mrs. L. J. 80, in fact I am sure of it—as many as need it in our 


Hum. 


school. 


21 July, 1905. 5269. (Mr. Walrond.) I suppose we may take it that 


none of these ten girls pay anything for their dinners ?— 
Nothing atall. The Relief Committee also provides boots. 
We tried to get some of the money refunded for the boots, 
but it was very difficult. A great many of the children 
had boots given to them by the Relief Committee during 
the winter. In only one case was money paid. We 
could not get the money back. 


5270. You do not ask for money for the food ?—No; 
no money at all for the food. I have a case here of a girl 
who was fed for seven or eight weeks because she was 
leaving the school, and it was done in order to fit her to 
go out into the world as she was in such a delicate state 
of health. 


5271. (Chairman.) Do you find that the effect of the 
meals you give is distinctly to improve the health of the 
children ?—Yes, after a week I can see the difference 
in a child. She becomes less listless and less fidgetty 
and tiresome. Sometimes underfed children are very 
fidgetty. You can see a much more healthy tone about 
the skin after a fortnight. It is most marked. 


5272. Are there many children in the school who receive 
meals from other charitable agencies than your Relief 
Committee ?—No. 


5273. Are you really able to answer that question ?— 
Yes, I think I am. 


5274. The mission that you spoke of is at work there ? 
—That is the only one I know of. There is soup given 
away there. Do you include that in your question ? 


5275. Certainly ?—Soup is given away by the St. 
Luke’s people. They go to the rectory for it. 


5276. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) The soup is given to the 
children ?— Yes. 


5277. (Chatrman.) Not specially to children, but to 
families ?—To families. They have a ticket, and the 
children fetch the soup. 


5278. How many children are fed daily at the mission 
in Church Street? The number you would have there 
would be very small, but there are others, I suppose ?— 
The number is thirty-five, I think. 


5279. Not a very large number ?—No. 


5280. They would be coming from voluntary schools, 
presumably ?—Yes, the Roman Catholic School. 


5281. Is it a Roman Catholic Mission ?—No. Some 
come from the Bands of Hope, some from the Roman 
Catholic School. Some come from the Band of Hope 
connected with the old church at Chelsea. 


- §282. That mission does not provide a meal I take it 
which anybody can get on payment ?—No, not at all. 


5283. Would there be any demand for such a meal in 
your neighbourhood ?—Yes; there would be a great 
demand, but they would not all be deserving of the meal. 
Many people would like to have the meal given to the 
children simply to save themselves the trouble of getting 
one. 


5284. I am speaking of a meal paid for, not a meal 
given. Supposing that a meal was supplied at a 1d. or 
13d. would many of the parents take advantage of it ?— 
Yes, they would, instead of sending the children to the 
fried fish shop. 


5285. Have you a great deal of that in your neighbour- 
hood ?— Yes. 

5286. Children have money to go out to buy some- 
thing ?—Yes. As I went to school I saw the road strewn 
with greasy paper, and I thought about the sort of fish 
they would get on such a day as this from a fried fish shop. 
I am not surprised that many of them are sick. 


5287. (Mr. Walrond.) Do many of them bring lunch 
to school ?— Yes, that is quite an institution. 


5288. (Chairman.) It is taken during the break in the 
morning ?— Yes, I always tell them that they would be 
better without it, but they still bring it. They never 
seem to be without bread and butter. 


5289. Do most of the children go home in the middle 
of the day ?— Yes, or to the fried fish shop. 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE ° 


5290. What proportion would go home, and what pro- 
portion would go elsewhere ?— About 2 per cent. would go 
elsewhere. The meal they get at home consists of bread 
and butter and tea in some instances. I know one child 
who goes home and there gets bread and butter and tea 
for a meal, and she has to light a fire before she can get 
the tea. 


5291. Was that considered a wholesome meal by your 
Committee ?—The case was considered. 


5292. Did she have a meal ?—Yes. That would be 
malnutrition. When the Committee visit they are able to 
improve that state of things greatly. They are able to 
tell the parents that they can provide a much cheaper 
meal than that, and much more suitable, and we can see 
the difference in the children. 


5293. Do you consider that there are other schools in 
London with a similar class of children where many more 
meals are given than in your case with equal or less 
reason 7—You mean that in the same class of school 
many more meals are given, and do I think that they are 
required ? 


5294. I will not say that, but do you consider that 
there are many’schools in London under similar conditions 
to yours in which many more meals are given. Is the 
reason for the few meals to be found in the fact that the 
school has not real need of help in the sense that 
careful administrators regard it ?—More inquiries are 
made. Then, you see, visitors tell the parents to go to 
the guardians. Parents have not thought about going 
to the guardians. They are told that so much food is 
allowed per week by the guardians, and we do not help 
in those cases. 


5295. In a good many of the cases means would be 
found to provide the children with food, but not through 
the Relief Committee ?—Yes. In cases where the children 
are neglected through the mothers’ wanton neglect, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is com- 
municated with. 


5296. Was not the case of the costermonger which you 
mentioned just now a case for the Society for the Pre-. 
vention of Cruelty to Children ?—Yes, it was reported to 
the Society and the children had food for a little time. 


5297. Do you find that the indirect effect of reporting 
to the Society is considerable?—Yes, because one parent 
tells another parent and they are very frightened of the 
Society. 

5298. (Mr. Walrond.) When these enquiries take a long 
time what is done in the meanwhile for the child ?—The 
enquiries do not take more than a week, as a rule. 


5299. (Dr. Parsons.) Have there been many cases 
brought by the Society before the magistrates ?—Not 
since the Relief Committee met. I have given evidence 
with regard to cases in the school, but I have not been to 
the police court this winter. Here is a letter from the 
Society with regard to a case that they visited, and saying 
that an improvement was found on the second visit. 


5300. Without the cases being brought into Court, the 
Society manage to get a certain amount of improvement 
effected ?—Yes. We enquire every day in these cases of 
the children, ““ Have you had any food to-day ? = 


5301. (Chairman.) Are you empowered by the Relief 
Committee to give food at once in urgent cases ?—Yes. I 
write to the Ghairman of Managers at once and either she 
or Mrs. Meinertzhagen, who lives quite close, comes in at 
once and sees the cases. I feed for a day or two until the 
Relief Committee meet. 1 had a case this morning 
where a child came to me and told me that she had had no 
breakfast and Mrs. Dunn Gardiner came in and I at once 
reported it to her. She will visit the home to-night. 
They will not be wanting to-morrow. The Country 
Holiday Fund Secretary happened to be in the room and 
she made arrangements at once to send the children away 
for a fortnight. Our managers are always on the spot ; 
they are always with us. 


5302. That makes a great difference. The system 
would not be applicable to an East End or South London 
School, in the ordinary way ?—We have such excellent 
managers, who help us in every way. 


5303. Have you anything to add on any point that we 
have missed ?—I only wanted to say that I do not think 


ea 


there need be half as much difficulty about feeding the 
children if we could only get the parents to take some 
notice of the general health of the children. It seems to 
me that the neglectful women are the cause of most of the 
bad feeding. I think that the cookery classes which the 
children are attending now will do a lot of good in the 
future. The children are being taught to make good 
dishes out of a small amount of money, and also how to 
do the shopping, and girls who have learned how to 
do that will not see their children starve in the future. 
It is raising the status of the children. 


5304. For how long has that happy change been taking 
place ?—For some time, but it is better organised now. 


5305. There has been steady improvement in that 
direction in the cookery classes in London ?—Yes, and I 
see the improvement in families. In one case a child 
whose sister left four years ago is quite a different child 
from the girl who left four years ago. We pass them on 
to the Domestic Economy Schools and there they will do 
a great deal of good. The very poorest can gain 
scholarships for these schools. 
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5306. (Mr. Walrond.) Would you think it a good thing Mrs. L. J. 


to use the cookery centre for supplying meals ?—Yes. 
The cookery centre supplies the meal for 14d., where we 
have to pay 3d. for an outsider to do it. 


5307. Would it not rather destroy the good teaching 
which you have been laying stress on if you cooked a 
wholesale meal for a large number of children ?—Each 
child should be taught to do a small amount for a small 
family. That could all be put together and given out. I 
think that is the kind of meal they ought to learn. 


5308. Would you have a lot of little ranges and a lot of 
dinners cooked at them ?—No, but each preparing a 
small amount. 


5309. (Chairman.) Your numbers are manageable ?— 
Yes, 


5310. Ten or twenty children are very different from 
100 ?—Yes. 

5311. (Miss Lawrence.) It can be done with a small 
number but not a big number ?7—That is so. 


5312. (Chairman.) Thank you. 





ELEVENTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 25th July, 1905. 


PRESENT. 


Mr. H. W. Sumpxinson, C.B. (in the Chair), 


Dr. H. FRANKLIN Parsons, M.D. 
Mr. Cyrin JACKSON. 


The Hon. Maupr LAWRENCE. ~ Y 
Mr. R. WALROND. 


Mr. EK. H. Petuam (Secretary). 


Dr. W. G. WinLouGHBy, called ; and Examined. 


5313. (Chairman) You are Medical Officer of Health 
for the borough of Eastbourne ?— Yes. 


5314. For how long have you held that office ?— For 
about twelve years. 


5315. Since the end of 1902 you have also been medical 
officer under the education committee ?—Yes. 


5316. We propose to take your précis and put it on 
the notes as your evidence in chief ?—Yes. 


(The following précis was handed tn.) 


A.—STAFF. 


1. W. G.Willoughby, M.D., London, D.P.H. Appointed 
school medical officer at the end of 1902. 

(a.) Has other duties with local authority as 
medical officer of health and medical officer of the 
Infectious Diseases Hospital. 

(b.) Has no private practice. 

(c.) Educational duties have to be carried out 
with his other work, and no definite amount of time 
given. : 

Number of children on books 6,175, with an average 
attendance of 5,584. 

_ 2. No nurses employed. | 

_ 3. The schools are with the exception of those for 541 
children, Church schools, and although there is no other 
medical supervision much help is given by clergy and 
district visitors. 


B.— ORGANISATION. 


1. All schools are visited from time to time by the 
medical officer, and any children about whom there is any 
suspicion are examined by the medical officer. He can be 
sent for at any time by a head teacher for advice on any 
child or children. 

(a.) Especially with a view to preventing spread of 
infectious disease. 


(b.) Children kept at home are reported to the Dr. W. G. 
medical officer and inspected and report given to Miloughby. 
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authority. 

(c.) No detailed observations have been made yet 
as to nutrition and general personal condition owing 
to lack of time for the work. 

(d.) Children unable to profit by instruction are 
reported to medical officer and inspected. 

(e) Aspecial report has been made to the education 
authority by the medical officer on the defective 
children of the borough, especially those mentally~ 
defective, both as to their condition and as to what: 
can be done for them. 

(j.) The same applies to epileptic children. 

(g.) Special attention has been given to examina-- 
tion of the eyes, in fact more work has been done 
in this direction than in any one other. 

(h.) Remarkably few children have been found to- 
be deaf by the medical officer. One or two deaf and 
dumb children have been specially dealt with. 

(z.) No attention has been yet given to teeth. 

(j.) Children’s heads have been frequently inspected. 
by the medical officer. Suspicious cases have been. 
specially picked out for the purpose by the teacher. 

3. (a.) Records are not kept of the weights and. 
measures of children. It is hoped to go into this later.. 

(b.) Records are kept of the notifiable infectious: 
diseases which children have had, but not otherwise. 

3. The same organisation extends over the whole area, 

4. (a.) Eachschoolis visited about once a month by the 
medical officer but the number of visits depends on the 
amount of work required. Sometimes the same school 
is visited four or five times a week. Occasionally whole 
afternoons are spent in one particular school, while schools 
in better class districts are seldom visited. 

(b.) There are no nurses appointed to visit schools. 

5. The children inspected are thos> speciuly selected 

by the teachers, but the medical officer frequently looks 


Hunvn. 
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over the classes generally and looks out for any children 
he may wish to further examine. 

6. The medical officer has published a small book on 
andthe early easily recognised symptoms of children’s 
diseases, for teachers. He has also given ambulance and 
nursing lectures to teachers. 

7. A Circular is prepared in blank for calling parent’s 
attention to defects requiring remedy in their children. 
These circulars are sent by the medical officer to the 
parents direct. 

8. Spectacles are provided by private persons without 
organisation, except that the vicars and district visitors 
are generally appealed to. 

9. No detailed examination of children is made without 
application for the parents’ consent. No objection has 
ever been made yet to casual examination, but parents 
have refused to adopt the medical officer’s suggestions 
e.g., a8 to wearing spectacles or having eyes properly 
examined, 

10. (a) Head teachers call the attention of the school 
attendance officers and medical officer to prevalence of 
infectious illness. 

(b) Instructions have been given to teachers to 
enable them to detect symptoms. 

(c) When cases of infectious illness occur in a 
house the head teacher of any school receiving 
children from that house is at once acquainted 
with the fact by the medical officer. 


CO.—Cosrt. 


1. (a) The medical officer receives £50 yearly, and 
there are practically no other expenses at all, so that a 
rate of about one-thirtieth of a penny covers the 
expenditure. 

D. 1. This medical inspection of children has been in 
operation here for 24 years. It was adopted on the sug- 
gestion of the medical officer of health who found in the 
course of his duties as medical officer of health that if 
he could advise his authority and head teachers officially 
it would conduce to the improvement of the health of the 
children. 

2. The system works smoothly and satisfactorily except 
that there is such a lot to do with 6,175 children that 
there is no time for the medical officer of health to do as 
much as he would like, and could usefully do. 

The great advantage of the medcal officer of health 
‘in small districts having the joint appointment is that 
his ordinary duties and the important duties of school 
medical officer overlap so. The medical officer of 
health’s constant work concerning infectious illness 
make his work with the schoolsin that respect particularly 
useful. 

Another difficulty is lack of means to provide such 
things as spectacles. In some districts children are 
occasionally badly fed, but there is not much want of food 
in Eastbourne. Judging from the small amount of work 
done in this direction so far it seems that the food is often 
not of the right kind for growing children. There has 
been no time yet to go into this thoroughly in detail. 

3. It is difficult to say whether the two are cause and 
effect, butit is a fact that the amount of infectious illness 
has been much less during the year or two the school 
medical officer has been at work. 

The size and position of desks and other details of 
‘arrangement in schools have been improved. 

Very many children have had their vision attended to 
with beneficial results. 

The mentally defective children have been examined 
and grouped, and are about to be dealt with by the 
authority. 

The ability to attend school or not, partially or wholly, 
of physically defective children is definitely and authori- 
tatively known. 

The head teachers can at once obtain authoritative 
advice on any child’s attendance, &c. 


5317. I see that you are not in private practice 1—No. 


5318. Do you attach importance to that, having regard 
to the due performance of the duty of school medica 
officer ?—Yes. I find that I get on such excellent terms 
with my brother practitioners that I am able to see their 
patients without any objection on their part. 


5319. You feel that it really voy much facilitates your 
work ?—Yes, it does undoubtedly. 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE : 


5320. Then again as to the combination of dutics of 
meical officer of health and school medical officer, do 
you consider it important that they should be combined 
in the same person ?—In a small place such as -East- 
bourne. Yes. It would be impossible if I had twice the 
number of children. For instance, we have 6,175 on the 
books, with an average attendance of 5,584 and I can 
manage the work, but if it got to double that I do rot 
think I could. 


5321. I suppose it could be managed with a deputy ?— 
Yes, with assistance, certainly. 


5322. Would you consider that where it can be done 
it is important that the two offices should be combined ? 
—I think so, because they overlap so. I found that I 
was doing a great deal of the duties before I had the 
actual appointment of medical officer to the education 
authority in this way. Whenever I went to inquire into 
cases of infectious illness, I would be wayla'd by the hcad 
teacher, and asked questions on eyesight and on rirg- 
worm and all sorts of minor ailments that did not come 
under the Infectious Diseases Notification Act in any- 
way. 

5323. Had there been another medical officer for tke 
school that would not have happened ?—I presume not. 
On the other hand, I should not have got information which 
has been very valuable to me of so-called minor infectious 
illnesses, such as whooping cough, measles and other diseaces 
not notified. 


5324. You say that much help is given by the clergy and 
district visitors, although there is no other medical super- 
vision. Would you explain what you refer to there — 
We have some excellent parish nurses, who call my atten- 
tion to defective children, and they work under the clergy 
of the parishes, particularly in the two largest parishes 
of the district. : 


5325. Though you have no nurse under your immediate 
direction as medical officer, the duties of nursing are to 
some extent fulfilled by these district nurses ?—Yes. I 
make a point of being at the call of district nurses ard 
keeping in touch with them as medical officer of health 
and they have been of great use to me with regard to 
defective children. 


5326. Do you ever bring them into the schools 7—No, 
never. 


5327. Have you any definite arrangements as to dates 
for visiting schools ?—No, no definite dates, except that 
just roughly I try to visit every department in the borough 
once a month, but, as a matter of fact, it amounts to visiting 
some of the schools three or four times a week and perhaps 
dropping one school for two months or until I am sent for. 


5328. How many schools are there in the borough ?— 
Twenty-four departments, spread over eleven schcols. 


5329. Those schools are nearly all voluntary schools in 
Eastbourne ?—Yes, with the exception of two depart- 
ments of one school and & new school which the council is 
now building. 


5330. Would you tell us exactly what you do when 
you visit a school as medical officer ?—I see the head 
teachers and ask them if they would like to parade any 
children before me with regard to any matter at all. That 
is on the ordinary call about once a month. With regard 
to ophthalmic work I am taking the schools seriatim, 
and the teachers pick out for me any child that they 
have any suspicion of whatever with regard to defective 
vision. I have gone through some of the cases. When 
I find time I examine all the children roughly, 
that is to say, I have test types which I have placed 
at the proper distances and I roughly examine the vision. 
With regard to any children whom I find have defects 
of vision of any sort, so as not to trespass on the 
province of my brother practitioners, I send the parents 
of those children a circular, a copy of which I have here. 
(Handing the same to the Committee.) The same applies 
to other diseases. That, roughly, is the way in which 
I work. 

5331. This circular is not used solely in connection 
with sight ?—No. 

5332. This a general circular which you send when you 
find any defect ?—Yes. Ikeepalistofthose, After that 
has been out about a week I try to find from the teachers 
whether any steps have been taken, and so on, from week 


to week. The work is very much initsinfancy. Ihave 
not got very far, but I have some particulars. I find that 
from 7 to 10 per cent. of the children of every school, so 
far, have been picked out as having something wrong 
with their eyes. 


5333.. Has the initial picking out in that case always 
been done by the teachers ?—It has always been done 
by the teachers. I have looked along the rows of children, 
at their books, and at the blackboard, and seen those wio 
were straining and those with inflamed eyes who were 
using their hands for shade, and I have taken those out in 
alidition. 


5334. You have not made a detailed examination of 
all the children in a class ?—No; not those we did not 
see anything wrong with. We had not have time to go 
definitely through yet. Those the teachers thought 
were wrong I looked at. I propose to do this fully. I 
got the appointment in the face of a little difficulty and 
I must go somewhat slowly. Eastbourne is a very 
peculiar place. It is a great anti-vaccination place and 
a great anti-medical man place, and one has difficulties 
there which might not be met elsewhere. 


5335. (Mr. Walrond.) Do the teachers mention children 
who suffer from headaches and bad eyesight ?—Yes. I 
particularly ask for those. Children who are said to be 
dull or backward are picked out to be examined for their 
vision as well. 


5336. (Chairman.) Besides the reference as to vision, 
what else do you do on the visit ?—I should generally 
have a few ring-worm cases, or doubtful cases where 
something was wrong with their heads shown to me. 
Dirty children are shown to me. I pick any out. I take 
the addresses. The sanitary inspector makes a visit to 
the home and the home generally corresponds to the 
child. That is the advantage of combining the offices. 


5337. Would those children be confined to particular 
schools generally ?—-Yes principally. We-shave our poor 
quarter, the same as other places. My visits to the west 
end of the town, near Beachy Head, amount to about once 
in two months, when I am sent for by the head teacher, 
but they average once a week with regard to some of 
the other schools. 


5338. Do you do anything with regard to hearing on 
these visits ?—Yes, but I have found very little deafness. 
T have asked to have deaf children picked out and I have 
had very few cases indeed. I have had one or two deaf 
and dumb children whom we are gradually getting to the 
Brighton and other schools. We have not a school for 
them in Eastbourne. We have two children left. The 
children, being delicate, the parents naturally do not wish 
to let them go, and I have difficulty in persuading them. 
There are only two, I think, who are not being taught 
properly. 

5339. Have you special reference to backward children 
in these visits ?—Yes. I get the school attendance 
officers, the medical men, the head teachers and the 
sanitary inspectors from their knowledge to give me the 
names of any children they think defective in any way, 
mentally or physically. I personally visit these children. 
I ascertained that there were forty mentally defective 
children in the borough, which amounts to about one in 
154 of the school attending age. 


5340. Are those cases in which the children should be 
sent to a special school ?—I have made a special report 
of which this is a copy, to the chairman and members of 
the Education Committee. I tried to classify them. 
I found that of the forty, we could probably teach twenty 
to some good effect. 


5341. In the ordinary .schools?—In the ordinary 
schools at present. When the new school is finished my 
authority is going to let me pick out those that 1 think 
can be taught well—slightly mentally deficient children, 
dull and backward. A special teacher will be got for 
them. They have agreed to do that. We are very over- 
- crowded at present. We have not a classroom. This 
will be begun in October according to the present resolu- 
tion of the committee. I have the children’s names, I 
have got them all classified and ready for the committee. 


_ 5342. Up to this time the Eastbourne authority has 
not put into force the provisions of the Defective and 
Epileptic Children’s Act ?—No. In one or two cases 
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they have sent children to the special schools where the 
parents have brought it very forcibly before the com- 
mittee, but not in my time. I know they have one or 
two children in schools that they are partially paying fcr, 
but it is not done generally. 


5343. They are at residential institutions away 7—Yes. 


5344. Have you any epileptic children in the district ? 
Yes, a few. I have not any epileptic children that the 
teachers cannot deal with at the schools on their own 
showing. I have found about six and they do not inter- 
fere with the remainder of the children. Every now and 
then they have a fit in school, which upsets a little, but 
the head teachers in each case say that they are getting 
them on and would rather that they were not removed. 
In each case they seem to be doing well without pressure, 


5345. As regards children’s heads being dir'y, have you 
had many cases numerically ?—No, very few. I think 
that in twelve months a dozen would be the outside 
number. 


5346. What steps do you take when you find the heads 
dirty ?—The sanitary inspector generally calls at the 
house. I am afraid we mix up the two departments rather 
more, possibly, that one has legal justification for, but 
with tact the sanitary inspectors manage. The children 
are sent back to school when they are clean and a notice 
is sent to me by the head teacher of any children found 
to be dirty in their heads and as soon as possible I see 
them at the homes or at schdol. If in school hours I call 
at the school on the chance of the child being there, but as 
a rule the child is told to stay at home until I have seen 
it. Ithink that the mere fact of its being kept at home 
until some one from the sanitary department has seen it 
has the desired effect. The children are cleaned. 


5347. Has it been found necessary to prosecute the 
parents of children who are kept away from school be- 
cause they will not clean them ?—No. 


5348. You have not moved at all in the direction of 
an anthropometric examination at the schools ?—Not 
at all. 


5349. Is it in contemplation to do so ?—Yes. 


t 


5350. Has any resolution to that effect been passed ?— 
No, my work is on my own initiative at present. 


5351. Do you anticipate any difficulty with parents in 
that matter ?—Parents in Eastbourne, as I mentioned 
just now, are very difficult to deal with. In the cases of 
vision where I have already called the attention of parents 
to children steps are only taken in about 40 per cent. of 
the cases on the average. The other 60 per cent. of the 
parents take no notice. We have not gone very far yet. 


5352. Do the parents indicate any resentment with 
regard to having their children examined ?—They do not 
do that so much as they neglect any notice that is sent to 
them. One or two have objected to even the cursory 
examination of the eyes and the ears that I have gone 
in for, but they are very fewinnumber. I can only recall 
three. 


5353. How would those come before you ?—Through: 
the head teacher being told to ask the medical officer to: 
mind his own business, or something like that. 


5354. Through a message delivered to you, not a call 
from the parents ?—No; I have not had a call at all. 


5355. With regard to children who are kept at home 
would you accept a certificate from a medical man? I 
presume you would, without question ?—Without ques- 
tion. 


5356. It is only the cases where there is no medical 
certificate with which you are concerned ?—Yes. 


5357. What do you do in those cases ?—If the child 
is said to be so ill that it cannot come out, I go to see it, 
otherwise it has to come to my office to be seen. 


5358. Have you a definite time in each week at which 
you are to seen there ?+-I can be seen in my office at 
any time from 10 to 11 in the morning. 


5359. Would the number of children you see in that 
way be considerable ?—I should say it would mean about 
two a week. Leaving out the holidays it would not be 
as many as a hundred a year. It is two a week in school 
time. 


Dr. W. GS 
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5360. You have endeavoured to instruct the teachers 


Willoughby. in the detection of disease 7?—Yes, I have given them 


25 July, 


lectures and I am continuing to do that. I also got a 


1905. little book out for them on the commoner symptoms, 


which they have studied (handing the same to the Com- 
mittee). 


5361. The cost of medical inspection in Eastbourne 
seems to be very low ?—Extremely low. 


5362. £50 altogether 7—Yes. 


5363. Equal to a rate of =, of a penny. How did a 
medical officer come to be appointed ?—I found when I 
went around the schools with regard to infectious illness 
that there were a great many defective children, and 
I suggested to the education authority that it ought to 
be done in the interests of the children. I said I would 
take on the officeif they would take away the office which 
I had then of police surgeon, because I could not doitall. 
They really transferred my office from that of police 
surgeon to that of medical officer of the education author- 
ity. 

5364. (Dr. Parsons.) Do you think that, as school 

medical officer, the services of the medical officer of 
health could be obtained for less money than the services 
of an independent medical practitioner could ?—Yes, I 
think so. The medical officer of health has already a 
staff. He has an office and he has his clerks, and there- 
fore he has a lot of work done for him. The salary of 
- £50 is really absurdly small in a way, but he has not any 
expenses as an ordinary practitioner would have. He 
can do a lot more work through having clerks and staff 
and offices already provided for him. 


5365. You spoke of the services of nurses being available. 
Can these be used for the children of the council schools 
or only for those children at the voluntary schools ?—-For 
all the children. They go to their homes and look after 
them. They treat all in the same way. These nurses 
have nothing to do with the schools. They do not go 
into the schools. 


¥ 5366. They are parish nurses ?—I get at them through 
the parish. They are parish nurses entirely. 


5367. Have you ever had occasion to examine the 
children with respect to vaccination ?—It would be 
useless. We only vaccinate in Eastbourne from 5 to 10 
per cent., so that over 90 per cent. of the children are not 

.-vaccinated. 


5368. Have you had any small pox scare ?—We have 
‘had, in the last twelve years, about twenty-six cases 
of smallpox from time to time. They allow me an 
absolutely free hand in every other respect, and directly 
a case comes every contact is immediately vaccinated ; 
in fact our only field day for vaccination is when we get 
a case in the town. Then we get a rush. 


5369. You have not examined any children in the 
schools with reference to that ?—No. As the 5 to 10 per 
cent. are amongst the children of the better class, you 
would seldom come across a child in Eastbourne in an 
elementary school who was vaccinated. 


"? 5370. Have you come across the class of children 
referred to in our instuctions “ who though not defective 
are from mal-nutrition below the normal standard ”? ?— 
We get very few of them. There are only two schools in 
Eastbourne at which I have found children of that sort. 
We have been able to do something through the parish 
organizations with respect to feeding. 


5371. Is there any feeding of school children carried 
on in Eastbourne ?—No. 


5372. There does not seem, from what you say, to be 
much need of it ?—No. You see the proportion of well-to- 
do people is large, and the organizations of the various 
religious bodies receive considerable support, and the 
children are looked after very well in Eastbourne, I think. 


5373. (Miss Lawrence.) Would you be in favour of 
employing nurses in schools ?—I do not see exactly how 
they could be of much help. I have not thought over 
the question very much, but I cannot see how it would 
help me a great deal now, because the teachers are very 
good. As long as the medical man is there I do not see 
what they could do actually in the school. Outside, in 
the home, I think they may do, lot. 
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5374. In many cases they are employed to look after 
the heads, and treat sores, and things of that sort in 
school ?—If you could use them as agencies for actually 
treating the patients, certainly it would be very useful 
indeed. At present we send home children with ring- 
worm, and send a note that they must consult a medical 
man which, they probably do not do. They just see a 
chemist and get something to put on, and remain home 
muh longer than they would if they were properly 
attended to by a nurse who would call and do the work. 


5375. Should the nurse do the work in the school, or 
follow the child up in the home ?—I would follow the 
child up in the home. 


5376. You would, generally speaking, say that the 
nurses should be employed in actually relieving the cases 
and not only for the purpose of inspection ?—Not only 
for the purpose of inspection. I find the great difficulty 
with regard to the question of relief is to get anyone to co 
anything—to get money for various things, spectacles 
and so on, that are wanted, and to get the children into 
homes. In my spare time, being rather interested in 
actually doing refractions and eye work myself, I have 
provided spectacles for about thirty-six to forty children, 
picking out the very worst cases at odd times. We have 
got their pupils dilated with atropine and gone through 
the whole affair. Clergy, members of the committee, and 
all sorts of people have bought the spectacles. The 
parents do not. Directly one parent hears that someone 
else has got a pair of spectacles given, it is hopeless in 
that school to try toget anyone to buy a pair; you have 
to give them all. It is the same everywhere, I suppose. 


5377. (Dr. Parsons.) Do the parents allow them to wear 
spectacles ?—Yes, they are very keen. In the three 
schools in which we have picked out children, the teachers 
say that there is a very marked difference in the children 
—less headaches, and so on. 


5378. (Miss Lawrence.) With regard to physically 
defective children, is any provision made for them, or 
are they taught in the ordinary schools ?—There is no — 
special provision ; they are taught in the schools. There 
are two or three that have lost a limb and one or two that 
are deformed, and a few that have consumption. I have 
specially arranged with the teachers as to the amount cf 
work they should do when they come to school and when 
they shall come to school. 


5379. (Mr. Walrond.) I see you advise on desks and 
other details of arrangements in schools. Do’ you advise 
on the plans for alterations, cr new schools ?—I do row. 
Since my appointment we have only had one new schcol. 
I have had the plans sent to me of any alterations that 
were made. Wien the schools were taken over first at 
the same time as I was appointed, I went through every 
school for the local author.ty. 


5380. That would form a regular part of your duties 
now ?—Yes. I found that such simple things as having 
the light on the left-hand side were in half the schools, 
quite neglected. The children had the light from any- 
where—right in their faces in some cases. 


5381. In the existing schools or the proposed schocls ? 
—In the existing schools ; and in some of the plans sent 
in for the new schools it was so arranged, but not in the 
plans finally selected. 


5382. (Chairman.) You have a good many old school 
buildings still in Eastbourne ?—We have not very many. 
We have a few old schools, but they have been improved 
and made all right. The Duke of Devonshire has a 
pet one, a very old school. The children are very well 
looked after and petted there, the light and everything — 
being arranged so perfectly that although it is an old 
school it is one of the best. 


5383. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do you take any notice of 
how children sit at their desks ?—Yes, and I have made 
measurements. 


5384. As to the height of the desks ?—Yes, and I have 
got the desks sorted out. In one school particularly I 
found the children sitting at desks according to the 
standard, whether a child was four or five inches higher 
than the child by its sid¥sor not; they were all sitting 
together. We have done-a fair amount in that way. 
Directly teachers have anything of the sort pointed out, 
they are only too keen to assist in the work. 
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» .B385. (Chairman.) Has your attention been called to 
children unfit to perform physical exercises with the other 
children ?—Not at school. I have seen children staying 
in, and have been told that they had weak hearts, or 
something of the sort. I have confirmed that by listening 
to the child’s chest, and so on; but I have not had a 
‘debated case where a parent has wanted to keep a child 
from physical exercise and the teacher has wanted to give 
_it physical exercise. 

5386. Have you been consulted by a teacher as to 
“whether a particular child should be withdrawn from 
physical exercise ?—No, the cases have generally been 
so marked that I have not. 


5395. Is there any obvious diminution in the number 
of dirty heads and verminous cases ?—I should not say 
very much. I have had those more or less under observa- 
tion for many years. I have always worked with the 
teachers at the school. I found the duties overlapped very 
much. As I said, if I called on any other account, they’ 
mentioned these cases, and I made a note and either the 
sanitary inspector or myself would look them up at the 
houses and put matters right soon. In the case of the 
very poor, the authority has actually supplied the simple 
remedies for putting their heads right. 


5396. Is it in contemplation to extend the system 
of medical inspection ?—Yes. I am very much interested 
in it personally. I propose to examine every child, but 
“consulted at to whether children should be promoted and I 4m attending to the worst first and doing all I can. 

what particular instruction should be given to them ?— Those children who are obviously suffering from the want 
No. ; of medical attention I am picking out, and it is taking all 
my time at present to deal with those. 


5397. Have you anything further that you would like 
to tell us about as regards what you have done or the 
effect of what you have done ?—No, I think not. The 
teachers have told me from time to time how much it has 
helped them to have some one that they can actually 
refer a case to at once without any trouble, without saying 
to the child “ you must go and see a doctor.” They get 
me to see the child, and they say that all the schools work 
better for it. With regard to those notices sent to parents, 
even though they only touch apparently from 30 to 50 per 
cent., according to the school, still those are very much 
benefited ; so that there is a general improvement alto- 
gether, according to the teachers, in the working of the 
schools, without being able to say definitely. The ophthal- 
mic work which is already done, the arranging of the 
physically defective children so that they are taught as 
much as they should be taught, and this class for mentally 
defective children which is to be started in October, are the 
most tangible results with regard to effect. 


5398. Do you think that the parents are gradually 
being educated to welcome medical inspection ?—I do not 
think they are very much; but that is a peculiarity 
of Eastbourne. You would be surprised. It is a 
curious town from. the anti-vaccination feeling. The 
appointing of a medical officer at the workhouse or any- 
thing of the sort is always opposed by a minority. 
They do not want doctors at all. It is a most extra- 
ordinary town. 


5399. Have you ever made any attempt to measure 
and weigh the children, and have you met with 
objection from the parents?—I think they might 
object ; but Lintend to try it. The dilatation of the eyes 
with atropine in the case of the thirty-six children fright- 
ened the parents pretty considerably. I had one or two 
visits. I had to draw up a circular explaining in detail 
how long it would last. I got their consent in each case 
first through the teacher. It would be an assault, of 
course, to dilate the pupil without permission. I got 
them all to agree to that with the exception of two chil- 
dren of the same parents. The parents would not have 
the eye touched at all. It was bad enough already, they 
said, and they would not have it made worse. 


5400. (Chairman.) Thank you, very much, 
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- 5387. With regard to the curriculum, have you been 


5388. With regard to mal-nutrition, has your attention 
been specially drawn to cases of children whom teachers 
suppose to be suffering from want of food ?—Yes, I have 
had a fair number of those cases, particularly last winter. 

‘ These were looked up. I handed the cases over to the 
‘ Mayor’s Committee, and where necessary, they were all 
‘dealt with. The Mayor had a special fund. 


5389. There is no regular organization in Eastbourne 
’ for dealing with children in want of food, as apart from 
the general provision of charitable relief ?—No, that is 
so. For the last three years there has been a Mayor’s 
’ Fund especially in the winter, and a permanent com- 
mittee. I was appointed on that committee as the 
medical officer of the education authority ; so that any 
of these cases I can immediately get transferred to. the 
committee and get relieved. Although there is no actual 
organization for children alone, still through being on 
' that committee I can arrange matters. 


5390. You think it would not be possible for a child 
to remain long at any rate in school in want of food ?— 
No, I think not in Eastbourne. 


5391. But presumably there are many children who 
' suffer from want of proper food ?—Yes, I am sure there 
are. é 


5392. I want to take you to your conclusions. You 
have definitely noticed a diminution in infectious diseases 
but you are not prepared to say for certain whether it has 

2en caused by inspection of children ?—No, our numbers 
are so small that any statistics in such a short time are 
practically valueless. 


5393. (Dr. Parsons.) They run in cycles. There may 
be two or three free years and then for two or three years 
a prevalence ?—Yes. 


5394. (Chairman.) You Sartor at present give us sie! 
figures showing the effect of your inspection ?—No, I 
cannot. There are the thirty-six children we have 
specially given spectacles to apart from those that the 
parents have attended to. The cases that my friends and 
’ T have worked at are all attended to at any rate. The 
“numbers are very small in Eastbourne. I was very 

diffident about giving evidence. It is experimental and 
~ small... 


Dr. C. E. BappELEY, called; and Examined. 


5401. (Chairman.) You are Medical Officer to the 
' Education Committee of the Erith Urban District 
- Council 7—Yes. 


_ §402. What is the population of the area under the 
council ?—Between 29,000 and 30,000 people. 


5403. And the number of schools ?—Twenty-three. 
5404. With about how many children ?—5,989. 
5405: Are you also medical officer of health for the 


only practical point at which we meet is in respect of the 
notifiable diseases, and I then always take as evidence ie 
of clearance for return to school the medical officer’s cee 
certificate of disinfection of the house, in the case of 25 July, 1905. 
scarlatina for instance. The diseases with which I am 
chiefly concerned, whooping cough, measles, and the more 
trivial complaints do not come under the purview of the 
medical officer of health at all. 


5408. You are also in private practice ?—I am. 


0 COT 
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urban district ?—I am not. 
5406. Do you find in practice that that leads to diffi- 
~ culty as between the two officers. Do their provinces 
overlap ?—I do not think so at all. 
' 5407. You have not found in practice that that leads 
“to any difficulty in working ?—Not in the least. The 


. 4ii. 


5409. Do you find that that interferes with the per- 
formance of the school medical officer’s duties ?—The 
performance of the school duties interferes with the 
private practice. 


5410. I meant rather otherwise than with regard to 
time. It has been put'to us that itis rather advantageous 
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that the school medical officer should-not be in private 
practice 7?—Quite so. I think so. I never visit a child 
who is under the care of another medical practitioner. I 
always take the other medical practitioner’s werd for it, 
if I.can get it. Some of them will not put anything in 
writing, and then I have to take what I can get. 


5411. We propose to put your précis 


on the notes as 
your evidence in chief ?— Yes. 


The précis is as follows :— 


A. 1 (a) Yes. I was appointed to act for the Com- 
mittee, on January Ist, 1905. To. visit children and 
provide certificates as to their fitness to attend school 
and to make an inspection of the schools. three 
times a year. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No specified time. ' 

2. No nurses are provided. 

3. None but the teachers. 

B. 1. There is no systematic periodic inspection of the 
school children. 

(a) Children suspected of infectious disease are 
sent home by the teachers and attendance officer. 

(6) I visit and inspect children kept at home who 
are alleged to be unfit to attend school, when not 
under the care of another medical practitioner. 

(c) In inspecting the children in the schools I have 

' noted and reported on their nutrition and general 

condition. 

(d) (e) I report on all such cases as are brought to 
my notice. 

(f) Iam about to make an inspection in which 
special attention will be directed to epileptics. 

(9) (2) I made an inspection some months ago in 
which the condition of the eyes and ears of all 
children suspected to be defective in these respects 
were examined. Asa result a number of children 
have been treated at hospitals in London. Many 
with marked benefit. 

(7) I have made no special inspection as regards 
teeth but the matter is worthy of consideration. 

(j) I have made special reports on this. 

2. (a) No records of weights and measurements are 
kept. 

() I keep a record of infectious disease occurring 
in each school but not for each individual child. 

3. Over the whole district— twenty-three schools— 
school population, 5.989. 

4. (a) I make systematic inspection of each school 
three times a year and pay visits as may be necessary. 

(6) No nurse visits the schools, anf 


5. The children inspected are selected by the teachers 
as suffering from some defect of health. Some children 
are brought to me by the parents. | 

6. Teachers are not instructed but I. consider this a 
matter of great importance and should be willing to 
undertake it. 

7. Yes. Parents are notified by the ‘secretary of the 
Education Committee. 

8. No. But I have advised that the committee should 
obtain “letters ” for special hospitals by subscription 
or otherwise. 

9. No. Nosuch objection has come to my notice. 

10. (a) Notification of all cases of suspected infectious 
disease among the school children is made to me by 
the attendance officers through the secretary’s office. 


(5) No. 1a 
(c) Yes, by me as arule but not officially. 
(d) No. : 
(1. 
C. 1. (a) £50, 
(b) Nil. 
(c) ——— 
2. £5. 
3, £56. ~ 


4. One-twelfth of a penny. 


D. 1. The system has been in operation for six months 
Only. 


5412. On what date were you appointed as school 
medical officer ?—On January Ist, 1905. 


5413. But you had had some previous experience in 
this particular work in Erith ?—I was asked to inspect 
the school children with regard to their eyesight and 
hearing previously. fp 
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5414. We have before us, sent to us-by the secretary 
of the Education Committee, a copy of your Report made 
in October, 1904 ?—Yos. . 


5415. We should propose to print that report in our 
Appendix if there is no objection ?—Certainly. 


5416. Would you tell us what the circumstances were 
which led to your being asked to make that report ?— 
Really I do not know. - 


5417. It was not owing to any special outbreak of 
illness, or anything of that kind ?—No, I do not think 
SO. 


5418. You say that there is no periodic inspection 
of school children, but I gather that there is a periodic 
inspection of schoels at present under you ?—Three times 
ayear ; butasa matter of factitisnot systematic. 


5419. Do you mean in a sense that they are not visits 
paid at particular periods. How do you use the word. 
“systematic at the moment ?—I have todo the best cam 
and I do not get very much assistance in making them. 


5420. Do you find that the attitude of the teachers is 
not altogether sympathetic ?—I think that the teachers 
are very sympathetic indeed., It is rather the caretaker 
and the executive of the schools. They do not like to do 
anything outside of their own duties. 


5421. Would that refer more to your inspection of 
buildings and premises than to that of children ?—That 
is what I am referring to. I have no difficulty with 
regard to the children. I can inspect them at any time, 
but I do not systematically inspect all the children in the: 
schools three times a year. 


5422. What is your course when you pay a visit of 
inspection to a school, with regard to inspecting the 
children ?—I inspect the children in their classes, and I 
ask the respective teachers to draw my attention to any 
children they may think are out of health. I also pick 
out any child who strikes me as suffering from any 
ailment whatever. re 


5423. You have not so far taken whole classes and 
examined every child ?—In some of the schools I have 
taken whole classes. For instance, Dr. German, medical 
officer of health, and myself went through the whole of 
one school a few weeks ago and inspected the throats of 
every child in that school on thet day apropos of scarla- 
tina. There are a great many children in most.of the 
schools who have throat affection. We found many. 


5424. Thet you call special attention to in your report 
of last October ?—Yes. In this particular school at 
Northumberland Heath there had been constant cases of 
scarlatina, amongst the caildren. We thought we found 
one child who was suffering from scarlatina in the schoo} 
when we went through. 1 was not very sure about 
it myself. The medical officer of health thought it was a 
case. , 


5425. It would only be under exceptional circumstances 
th: t you would inspect all the children ?—That is so. 


5426. On the occasion of a normal visit you only look 
at those children to whom your attention is called by the 
teachers ?—Yes. 


5427. Or whom you notice as you look alorg the rows ? 
—Yes. 


5428. What do you do in those cases ; do you call them 
out ?—I call them out and question them as to their 
symptoms, where they are old enough. I look at their 
throats, look at their eyes, look at their hair, and so on. 


5429, Is that done in the. teacher's room, or in the 
school room ?—It is generally done in the teacher’s room. 


5430. When you detect anything, what steps are taken 
with regard to it ?—It depends upon what. I detect. For 
instance, if it is merely, as is very often the case, pediculi 
in the hair, I send a message through the teacher to the 
child’s mother. 


5431. Would that be a verbal message ?—No, it would 
be a message in writing from the teacher, 

5432. You direct the teacher to send a note ?—Yes. - 

5433. Have you any form which you use for the pur- 
pose ?—No, we have not. 

5434. The form in which the message goes is left to 


the teacher ?—Yes. I think it would be a good thing 
to have a form. 
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5435. Do you keep a record in your books that that 
child has been found with a dirty head and that a notice 
has been sent to the parent ?—I do not. I think the 
teacher would. 


5436. Are any steps taken to your knowledge to see 
that the ailment is treated ?—No. 


5437. That child might return to school the next day ? 
—It would not be allowed to return to school until it 
received a certificate from me. 


5438. In case the disease were infectious ?—It would be 
excluded until it received a certificate from me. 


5439. Or from a medical practitioner ?—Or from a 
medical practitioner. 


5440. In order to obtain that certificate from you, 
what steps would be taken. Would the child come 
to see you ?—It might either come to see me or send me 
word to call. | 


5441. Does that frequently occur in your administra- 
tion ?—Yes. I frequently have children brought to me 
in fact daily, to certify that they are unfit or to certify 
that they are fit, to return. I very frequently get re- 
quests to visit and certify. For that I have forms. 


5442. That is with reference to school attendance. If 
a child has not a medical certificate and is absent from 
school, you are called in to see whether the reason is a 
good one ?—Yes. I have. just had a difference, or a 
certain amount of discussion, with the Committee on that 
point. The Committee made a rule that if a child is 
absent from school the attendance officer should ask the 
parent t> either seni the child to school or furnish a 


medical certificate from their own medical practitioner . 


or from me. I pointed out to the Committee that I 
thought this was asking decidedly too much, and that 
it would only result in the introduction of infectious dis- 
ease into the schools if it was enforced. As a matter of 
fact there has been since that happened, a very sharp 
outbreak of measles in one school; over 200 families 
have been affected. The Committee have consented 
now, instead of asking for a medical certificate for one 
day’s absence, not to ask for it until a child has been 
absent for three clear days. By that time the disease 
if it were of an infectious nature, would have declared it- 
self. The only result of asking for a certificate after 
one day’s absence is, that some of the parents send the 
children to school in the early stages of measles or 
whooping cough, or what not, and you get an epidemic 
outbreak. 

5443. As a matter of fact you have had to give certi- 
ficates yourself to a good many children ?—Yes. 


.§444, Since the 1st January would it run into hun- 
dreds ?—It would run to over a thousand. 


5445. To over a thousand in the six months ?—Yes— 
of red, blue, or white. I have three colours. The white 
is, if they are suffering from so and so, an excuse for stay- 
ing away from school for such a length of period as I mark 
down. Then they return to school at the end of that 
period without reference tome. The red one is infectious 
disease, and they are put off school for so long and are not 
allowed to return without a certificate. And the blue 
one means that they are fit to attend school. 


5446. You have paid special attention to nutrition, 
amongst other things ?—Yes. 


5447. Have you noticed children who are suffering 
€rom want of food ?—Yes, I have. 


5448. And what action would b2 taken where you 
found such a case ?—No action is taken. I know that 
the schoolmistress of one infants’ school provides her 
children with meals sometimes ; but officially there is no 
provision made. 


5449. There is no voluntary organisation at present 
in Erith for the provision of meals ?—No, there is no 
organisation whatever. I do not think that there is any 
extensive shortness of food among the children, and such 
as there is is due to the parents’ improvidence rather than 
to actual poverty. . 


5450. But where you find one of these cases, what do 
zyou do? Do you simply note the fact? Do you report 
it to the teacher or to the managers ?—The teachers 
report it tome. I never see a child who shows from its 
physical appearance that it is suffering from chronic 
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starvation. Ido not think that that has come within my 
view at all; but I have known children who have come to 
school without their breakfasts. 


5451. When you say here that you have reported on 
the nutrition of children, would you tell us what you refer 
to ?—A great many children are very improperly fed. 
Their nutrition is not what it ought to be. They get fed 
upon tea and bread and butter, and that is not a proper 
diet to bring up a healthy child on. ° 


5452. Your reference is much more to cases of improper 
feeding than to cases of insufficient feeding 7—Yes, than 
to actual starvation—quite so. 


5453. (Dr. Parsons.) Have you met largely with the 
class of children mentioned in our terms of reference 
‘‘who though not defective are through malnutrition 
below the normal standard” ?—It depends on the normal 
standard. There are twenty-three schools in my district 
and one of these schools is at Crossness, which is the 
southern outfall of the London sewage. The children 
attending that school are the best standard of physique 
of any school in the district. 


5454, Are they the children of men earning good wages 
and spending them well ?—They are the children of men 
employed by the council, and the children of policemen 
chiefly. 


5455. What is the general class of the population of ' 


your district? It is a working class, is it not ?—Yes, 
largely. I think you may say that the greater proportion 
are better class artizans. Undoubtedly, the worst class 
of children are at Northumberland Heath. That is a 
saburb of Erith. ' 


5456. The artizans, I understand, are in fairly constant 
employment, and consequently able, as a rule, to nourish 
their children properly ?—Employment fluctuat>s. At 
the present time it is very good, and during the South 
African War it was very good; everyone was getting 
large wages, and there was no end of employment, and 
overtime, and all the rest. Between those two there 
has been a period of depression. 


5457. Some of the men are employed at Woolwich 
Arsenal, are they not ?—Yes, some are. The Arsenal 
workmen are still being gradually discharged. 


5458. You spoke of children suffering from improper 
feeding. Is anything being done to try to induce the 
parents to feed them properly? Is any kind of instruction 
given ?—Yes; there are classes for cookery, and classes 
for domestic economy, and domestic hygiene, I believe, 


5459. Those we hope may influence future parents ; 
but is anything done to get at the present parents ? —I 
am afraid not. 


5460. (Miss Lawrence:)'Have you any opinion as 
regards the value of nurses being used in schools ?—I 
think that nurses would be of the utmost value ; in fact, 
I think the only possible: way of excluding infectious 
disease from schools is a systematic and periodic in- 
spection of all children by a properly trained person, a 
nurse for instance, I think that such inspection ought to 
be at least once a week, and it would be better that it 
should be twice a week. 


5461. Would you suggest that the nurse should only 
inspect and report ; or would you allow her to do simple 
things for the children, like trying to teach them to clean 
their heads; and would you let her visit them in their 
homes ?—I should be very chary about how I advised 
any form of treatment. That is a duty which I think is 
cast upon the parents. I would suggest that the parents 
should be made to learn how to do it, but 1 would put it 
apart from the school economy. There are certain 
municipal baths which are mooted in the district,’ and 
when, if ever, they materialise, I suggest that a bath 
house should be constructed for the use of the children, 
and properly trained attendants provided, and. that 
parents should then be instructed to send their children 
to be treated at that house for a nominal fee, where they 
can have their heads properly cleaned, and their bodies 
properly cleaned. 


5462. (Dr. Parsons.) That can be done under the 
Cleansing of Persons Act, free of charge 7—Yes. 


5463. (Miss Lawrence.) In the matter of the inspection 
of children who are kept at home alleged to be unfit to 
attend school, are there other practitioners whose certifi- 
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cate is accepted ?—Yes, the certificate of any registered 
practitioner would be accepted. 


5464. You issue a certificate, I suppose, with regard to 
children coming back ?—The point is that the attendance 
officer was instructed to demand a certificate after one 
day’s absence. It seems rather hard upon a parent to 
make him or her send for a doctor to get a certificate 
when the child may be fit to go to school, say, in two 
days’ time, it being only suffering from an ordinary cold ; 
so that I have got the committee to extend the time to 
three days. 

5465. In (d) and (e) you say, “I report on all such 
cases.” To whom do you report ?—I report to the 
committee. 

5466. Not to the parents at all ?—No, not to the 
parents. I have no communication with the parents 
whatever. 

5467. Not in any way except through the teachers ?— 
Not in any way unless the parents bring the children to 
me, as they very frequently do. 


5468. I see that in your report you have noted some 
mentally defective children ?—Yes. 


5469. Are you making any special recommendation 


_ with regard to them ?—I am preparing a special report 


to the committee as to whether there are a sufficient 
number of mentally deficient and epileptic children to 
provide a school for. So far as I can see there are not. 


5470. And physically defective ?—Yes, mentally and 
physically defective—all sorts. 


5471. Taking them all in one ?—Yes. 


5472. Are the physically defective at present taught 
in the ordinary schools ?—Yes. Some of them are 
unteachable. I have in my mind’s eye a boy whose 
eyesight is defective. He is suffering from cataract. 
He has not been to school for three years. The Committee 
ask me what is to be done with him. The only thing 
I can say is, ‘‘Send him to a blind school.” The boy 
is not blind, but he cannot see sufficiently to read; in 
fact, he is forbidden by the Moorfields authorities to use 
his eyes. 


5473. (Dr. Parsons.) Cannot he be operated upon ?— 
They are deferring it for some reason or other, or they 
are said to be deferring it. 


5474. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you inspect any children 
other than those selected by the teachers ?—Yes, if I see 
them, or if the parents bring them to me. 


5475. If you see them in the school you pick them 
out ?—Yes. 


5476. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Would it be possible to 
send any clear directions to the parents as to improving 
the diet of these badly-nourished children ?—It would be 
possible to send directions. Whether they would be 
carried out is another thing. 


5477. Might it not be helpful to them to have some 
clear statement of the value of different kinds of food 7— 
I think they know. 


5478. Would it be possible to ‘send them any clear 
directions as to cleanliness, and that sort of thing ?— 
Yes. I have no hesitation in saying that the children 
who suffer from defective nour:shment and from neglect 
of their clothes and persons are not the children of poor 
people, but the children of people who live on beer chiefly 
as their diet. 


5479. You think that the directions would not be 
followed 7—I am sure of it. 


5480. Do you take any notice of the lighting of the 
schools and the arrangement of the desks, and that sort 
of thing 7—I do. 


5481. Do you also take any notice as to the height 
of. desks, and the way in which the children sit ?—Yes. 


5482. Have you reported to the committee at any 
time on any of those things ?—No, I have not done so. 
The schools, I may say, as a rule are exceedingly well 
furnished. Most of the schools in the district are nearly 
new schools. There is one very large school which I think 
would compare in equipment with any school in London. 


5483. When you say they 


e well furnished, are they 
furnished with adjustable 


esks ?—Yes. 
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5484. Of the same size for a-class ?—Yes, the. same 
size for a class, but there are different sizes in different, - 
classes, . ; 

5485. Yes, but in the same class all the children have: 
to sit at desks of the same height. They are not 
adjustable in that sense 7—No, they are not adjustable: 
in that sense. 

5486. (Chairman.) Has anything been done at all 
in the direction of taking anthropometric measurements. 
of the children ?—No. biebe 

5487. Is that in contemplation ?—I have not heard so. 


5488. Have you had any complaints from parents. 
with regard to having their children medically inspected 
at the schools ?—No. 

5489. Not even when they have been found to be 
dirty ?—I have heard that the teachers have said that 
the mothers came and said they were very impudent. 
for sending such letters and so on; but personally I have 
not. 4 

5490. Do you anticipate that there might be such 
objections if children were weighed and measured ?—No, 
certainly not; there would be no objection to the weigh- 
ing and measuring. 


5491. You do not find among parents any special 
suspicion where notes are recorded in front of their 
children ?—No. 


5492. Have you been asked to advise in cases of children. 
who are not fit to perform physical exercises ?—Yes, 
I have, chiefly in the case of children who are suffering 
from heart trouble. 


5493. Would those cases be brought before you by 
the teachers ?—Yes. 


5494. In consequence of their own observations, or at 
the request of parents ?—Chiefly because the parents 
had. objected. 


5495. Are you ever asked to advise as to the course 
of instruction for particular children—as to whether they 
should be kept back or put on, or whether their lessons 
should be altered ?—No, I have not. 


5496. Would you tell us shortly what you think has 
been the result of the medical inspection so far 2—I think 
that the result has been wholly good so far as I can see. | 
The result of my inspection last autumn of the eyes and 
throats of the children was, that a number of children 
were taken to one or other of the London hospitals and. 
provided with spectacles, or had their throats treated 
or some treatment adopted. A large proportion have 
received very marked benefit. Then again, I think 
there has been very marked improvement in the cleanli- 
ness of the children, that is to say, in the way of vermin. 
Now that the mothers begin to find that we will not have | 
any at school unless they are kept clean, and that we shall 
make them stay away as long as they are dirty, they are. 
beginning to take some trouble to make them clean and. 
more presentable. I think there has been a marked 
improvement in that way. The teachers coincide with 
me in that opinion. 


5497. Has it been necessary in any case to presecute | 
parents for not sending their children to school, in con- 
sequence of your refusal to admit them owing to dirt ?— 
It has not been done so far. It has been threatened. 


5498. As a matter of fact, all cases where this has: . 
been detected in the schools have been remedied at home ? 
—I am afraid I cannot say all. 


5499. So that there are still some children attending 
schools who should not be doing so ?—Yes, I have no- 
doubt I could go and find pediculi in the heads of 500: 
children to-day. 


5500. Would you go on with your summary of the re- 
sults ?—That has been the chief result. Since I have 
been medical officer, in addition to the scarlatina which. 
I spoke of, and which is now, I think, owing to a thorough 
cleansing of the schools, coming to an end, we have had 
two outbreaks of infectious disease. One was at the: 
beginning of the year, an outbreak of whooping-cough. 
affecting two schools. When I say two schools, I really 
mean six departments. The other ore has been an 
outbreak of measles also affecting six, just recently. The 
scarlatina has, I think, been stopped by the cleansing and 
disinfecting of the school in the ordinary way. The 


- whooping-cough was very largely checked by the use of 
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a spray of formaldehyde in the class rooms. The same 
applies in the outbreak of measles, which I hope will be 
checked now by the holidays. 


5501. You feel that the existence of the medical 
inspection would enable you to check an outbreak of 
disease much earlier than otherwise ?—I think s0, 
decidedly ; particularly if I can get the assistance of the 
committee in carrying out the recommendations, The 
conservancy of the schools is a most important thing. 
I am at.present in a little difficulty with the committee 
in that respect. I believe that the means of transmis- 
sion of these infectious diseases in schools is very largely 
due to dust. Children come with bronchial secretions, 
or what not, and they spit on the floor and it is pulverised 
into dust, and when the caretaker sweeps the floor he 
sends it all up into the air; it lands everywhere, and the 
children when they come into school the next day get 
it on their hands and transfer it to their mouths or their 
noses ; or the windows are opened and the air blows the 
dust into the atmosphere and it is inhaled by the children. 
I am sure that that is the cause of the inflamed condition 
of the throats that one-sees so frequently in schools. 


5502. Are you able to get the teachers to pick out for 
you cases in which there are suspicious symptoms pre- 
sent ?—Yes, they are very glad to do so. 


Dr. J. A. Haywarp, called in; and Examined. 


5509. (Chairman.) You are the medical officer under the 


Education Committee for the Urban District of Wimble-. 


don ?—Yes. 


5510. For how long have you held the office ?—Since 
the Ist May, 1904. 


5511. Are you also medical officer of health for the 
- district ?—No. 
5512. Have you found that fact in any way renders 


your duties as school medical officer difficult ?—Not in 
the least. 


5513. There has been no overlapping ?—No; I have 
not come once into controversial questions with the 
medical officer of health. 


5514. Would that largely be due to personal friendship ? 
—Yes, I think so to a certain extent. There are possi- 
bilities in which our respective duties might overlap. 


5515. You are also in private practice ?--Yes. 


5516. Do you find that that causes any difficulty im 
your performance of school duties ?—I have not allowed 
it to do so; but I find it makes my own private work 
exceedingly hard. 


5517. I quite understand that it would take up con- 
siderabletime. Are there any other difficulties connected 
with it in the way of your relations to other private 
practitioners, for instance ?—To a certain extent, I think, 
unless a good deal of tact and balance were exercised om 
both sides, it might lead to difficulties. There has been 
only one case of difficulty actually, and that, I think, 
was due to a misunderstanding. I make it a speciak 
point to try to cultivate good relations with the other. 


5518. There are possibilities of difficulty ?—There 
are possibilities of difficulty, chiefly because some men 
are contentious and object to having their patients 
examined in the school. You may get a better class 
child in the school, and they think you have no right to 
interfere with their patients. 


5519. Do you give any definite time to your duties 
as medical officer ?—Yes; I have necessarily to examine 
during school hours. That is most conveniently done 
in the afternoon, and can only be done between two and 
half-past four, when the children are in school. 


5520. Is that necessarily in the afternoon ?—Not 
absolutely necessarily in the afternoon. It is rather 
more for my own convenience in the afternoon. 


5521. Your duties are indicated in the print which was 
forwarded to us by the Education Committee ?—Yes. 


The following paper was handed in. 


DvuTIES OF MEDICAL OFFICER. 


(a) The principal examination and all subsequent 
examinations and certifying of defective and epileptic 
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5503, Do you give them special instructions in that 
matter ?—I have given them no special instructions 
as to how to detect them, but I think that they ought to 
be specially instructed. 

5504. How would you set about those special instruc- 
tions ?—I should have a class to teach them the symptoms 
of the different diseases and what to look for. ; 

5505. At present there are not even printed directicrs 
circulated amongst them ?—There is a printed circular 
from the late medical officer of health. 

5506. Have you anything to add to what you have said ? 
—tThere is one thing that I would like to say, and that is, 
that the duties of the medical officer of the school to a 
certain extent must clash with the duties of the school 
attendance officer. The attendance officer is rather 
driving the children intoschool, and the medical officer is 
rather driving them out. I think as far as possible the 
two things should be kept wholly and solely distinct. 
Another thing to which I rather object is, that the 
attendance officers are rather disposed to hold out the 
medical officer to the parents in terrorem, which ought not 
to be. 

5507. Are the school attendance officers paid in direct: 
relation to the percentage of attendance ?—No, I do not 
think so. I think they are paid a weekly wage. 

5508. (Chairman.) Thank you. 


children within the district as required by the Elementary 
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of ail the schools within the district and of the scholars 
therein, and particularly with respect to diseases and 
defects of the eyes and ears. [This does not mean that 
the medical officer will be required to inspect every child 
in the schools but only such as may be brought before 
him by the head teachers or which may, in his opinion 
require such inspection. ] 

(c) The examination and certifying of pupil teachers. 

(d) The examination of such teachers (prior to engage- 
ment) as the managers of the schools may require. 


(e) If required in the absence of a satisfactory medical _ 
certificate, to advise the school attendance officers in the- 
discharge of their duties with respect to the absence of any ~ 
child from school so far as such absence may arise from , 


alleged or justifiable illness. 


(f) Generally to advise the Education Committee upon, 


such matters as may from time to time arise. 


§522. About how many afternoons in the year do you 
find yourself employed with the school children ?—About. 
ninety afternoons between 2 p.m. and 4.3) p.m, = 


5523. That would be so far as regards the inspection 
of the children in the schools only ?—Plus sanitary appli- 
ances and buildings and general hygiene. 


5524. There are also certain nurses employed ?— 
Yes, two. 


5525. Are they under your direction ?—Jointly under 
my direction and that of the local education authority. 


5526. Would you tell us how far those nurses are em- 
ployed ?—They visit each school once a week and go 
round each class. Any children who are brought forward 
they examine or, if required, they advise the teachers 
about any matters that they may consider necessary. 
Apart from that, if necessary, and if requested to do so 
by the teacher or myself, they visit the children in their 
homes and perform simple duties, or teach the parents 
how to deal with them. 


5527. Those duties are contained in this set of rules 
which we will put on the Notes ?—Yes. (The following 
are the rules.) 


Unsan DIstTRIcT OF WIMBLEDON. EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Rules for the Guidance of Nurses Attending the 
Schools, 


1. The nurse is to attend at each school in her district 
once a week and sign the attendance book. 

2. A list of the children who are absent on account of 
illness is to be obtained from the head teacher in each 
department. 

3. The head teachers should ‘make it known in the 
school that in the event of illness of any of the children 
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the parents or medical man in attendance can obtain the 
services of the nurse by application in writing to the 
school teacher, who will at the same time as the list of 
absentees is given to the nurse inform her of the names 
and addresses of the applicants, if any. 

4. It will be the duty of the nurse to call at the homes 
of the applicants, and offer her services, under the direction 
of the medical man in attendance, or if the case does not 
require the attention of a doctor she may render such 
help as may be necessary on her own responsibility. 

5. If, in her opinion, any case seen at the school would 
be benefited by her services at the child’s home, she is to 
attend at the home and offer her services or advice to the 
parents, under the direction of a medical man, if necessary. 

6. She is to ask at each visit at the school for the medical 
class book, and if any cases are marked ‘‘ Nurse”? she is to 
attend at the home and offer her services. 

7. At her weekly visit to the school she will inspect 
any children at the discretion of the head teacher, and 
will assist by advice as to (1) Management of the case 
in school (2) Necessity of sending the child home; (3) 
Temporary exclusion pending the decision of the medical 
officer, and she will in general assist the teachers in any 
cases of difficulty or doubt. 

8. A weekly list of cases seen ‘‘ at home” is to be kept 
by the nurse, and once in every week she is to attend 
at the house of the medical officer to report on the work 
done, receive instructions, and produce list of absentees on 
account of illness. 

9. In the event of any illness of a contagious. or intec- 
tious nature, cases of urgency, or of special difficulty, 
which come under her notice at the school she is to report 
thereon at once to the medical officer. 

If any such cases come under her notice at home visits, 
the parents should be advised to seek at once the assist- 
ance of the regular medical attendant. 

10. Under no circumstances may the nurse attend at the 
home a case of infectious disease. 

11. In the performance of her duties it is especially 
desirable that the nurse should avoid any interference 
with parental responsibilities or freedom of action; it is 
particularly the object of the Education Conimittee that 
in the case of home attendances the goodwill and com- 
pliance of the parents should be enlisted, and careful 
attention paid to the directions of the family medical 
attendant. 

R. H. SmetHurst BurTerwortu, 
Clerk. 
Joun A. Haywarp, M.D. 
Uedical Officer to the Committee. 


5528. Are they both employed full time ?—Only one 
is now. She is entirely in the service of the education 
authority. The other is a nurse doing district work 
under a private committee, and they allow her to give 
# certain amount of time, but she has only two schools to 
Jook after. 


5529. They both do precisely the same work ?—Yes. 


5530. The one being confined to two schools and the 
“other doing the rest ?—Yes. 


5531. Is the one in whole time employment a Queen’s 
Nurse ?—Yes. 


5532. The system of medical inspection is, amongst 
other things, specially directed to the prevention of the 
spread of infectious disease. Would you tell us in what 
way that part of your work is done ?—Up to the present 
time I have not been able to get the authorities to adopt 
any special scheme. That is rather where I come into 
contact with the medical officer of health, and there has 
been a little delay. The only thing I can do, I think, is 
to have, in times of epidemic in the schools, a systematic 
imspection by the teacher. of any class where a case of 
infectious disease has occurred, and she should examine 
every child for prodromal symptoms. In the case of 
measles, any child suffering from soreness of the eyes, 
cold or ‘cough, that child should be excluded from the 
school until it is certain that it is not measles. I am 
advising the council with regardtothat. It must be done 
by the teachers. It is almost impossible to have a medical 


officer to attend every day to examine children in the 
case of epidemic. 


5533. Do you give special instructions to teachers as 
to detection of infectious disease ?—When I was appointed 
medical officer I found the difficulty was that none of them 
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knew anything about the symptoms, and I wrote a pam- 
phlet, which has been printed and issued for the use of 
the teachers. I have a copy of it here if you would like 
to see it. alia 


5534. Do you give any oral instruction to the teachers 
on the subject ?—Only what I say in my ordinary round 
of inspection, giving advice when I go to the class-rooms 
about special points as they may occur. I take that 
opportunity. 


5535. Do you use cases you find in the schools as a 
demonstration lesson for the teachers ?—No; I have 
been rather careful to avoid doing that, on account of the 
difficulties experienced with some of the parents on having 
their children examined in the school. You never know 
whether you will have a case of that kind or not to deal 
with. Some of them object very much to the children 
coming out to be examined. 


5536. How has the objection of parents been brought 
to your notice ?—A parent lodged an objection with the 
committee the other day because I examined a child to 
see if it had a dirty head. She was ealled out from the 
class in the ordinary routine with other children. She had 
been reported as having it. The child refused to be ex- 
amined. She said she had instructions from her parents 
not to allow the doctor to examine her. I did not pro- 
ceed, of course. She went back to her seat. I reported 
it to the education authority and they interviewed the 
parent. The objection of the parent was that he 
thought that the child had been made a special case of 
and had been called out more or less for the purpose of 
showing what a terrible thing it was to have a dirty head. 
That was not the case. She came out in the ordinary 
routine, like other children would to be examined and 
not for demoastration. It was explained and the 
matter settled down; but I think that that was the 
parent’s objection, that he thought the child was called 
out specially to be made an example of. : 


5537. Has that been the only actual case in which you 
have heard of objection ?—That is the only one during 
my whole year of inspection reported to the Committee. 
With regard to demonstrations, I have had it in view 
that parents might object and I have been rather 
careful; I have not done it on that account. 


5538. What do you do when you visit a school ?—The 
first thing I do when I go into a class-room is generally 
to ask the teachers if they have anything to point out 
which is defective in the hygiene of the class-room or of 
the school. Then I interview the teacher and ask her 
to bring out any cases which she has noticed since my 
last inspection which she wishes me to see. Those are 
supposed to be entered in a special class book which I 
have had made, in which they keep an account at the 
school of the cases occurring during the interval which 
they wish me to see, and in which they make notes about 
anything which would come into my province. I 
inspect this book and have the children brought out aud I 
examine them. With regard to those who I think require 
medical treatment, I write a notification on a special form 
which is sent to the parents. Each teacher is supposed 
to keep the class book in order. I then inspect the class 
generally, that is to say, I stand in front of the class and 
look at it. If I see any children that squint, or have 
anything noteworthy I make them come forward. The 
presence of adenoids or enlarged tonsils may be sus- 


- pected by the facialexpression cfachild, andis confirmed 


by examining the throat and freedom of the nasal _pass- 
ages. In the cases of squint or defective sight, confir- 
matry evidence is obtained by the use of test types, 
Many cases are detected in this way which have escaped 
the notice of the teachers, Then if I have time, I see 
the way in which they do the breathing exercises pre- 
scribed by the new code, and I see if they are breathing 
too quickly or, as I consider, not efficiently. That is the 
end of the class inspection, with the exception of this— 
that with regard to any children who I think require 
attention at home by the nurse, I make a note opposite 
the case in the class book on the right hand side, and put 
N. to it. The nurse at the next weekly visit puts that 
on her list to visit at home, and the child is visited at 
home. ; 


5539. The notification which you have filled up as 
regards the children detected with ailments, are sent 
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to the parents by the teacher ?—They are put in an 
envelope and the child takes them home to the parents. 


5540. They are handed to the child at the time ?— 
_ They are handed to the child at the time. If the child 
is too young the note is sent by post or by an older sister 
or somebody living next door. The teacher guarantees 
that that notice shall reach the parents. 


5541. What steps are taken after that to see that the 
ailment is treated ?—There practically the onus of the 
authority ceases. If on my next inspection I find the 
child has not been attended to, the nurse calls and offers 
to advise the parent what to do, and points out the 
necessity for not letting the child’s sight go wrong without 
having its eyes examined. She points out the necessity 
for having its head cleaned, and shows the mother how 
to do it, or advises her how to do it, and points out the 
necessity of syringing a child’s ears to keep them clean 
ifithasadischarge. Ifnecessary she does it on the spot, 
or the child attends at her place and she does the neces- 
sary thing there. 


5542. Is the nurse’s visit generally welcome in the 
home ?—Yes, in the vast majority of cases it is very 
welcome, except in the case of uncleanheads. Thatis the 
thing that gives most trouble. 


5543. Do you at the same time in the case of an un- 
clean head give directions that the child should be ex- 
cluded until the head is clean ?—Yes, in bad cases. On 
the notification there is a line ‘‘ attendance may be con- 
tinued,”’ or “‘ must for the present be discontinued.”? . I 
cross out the “ may be continued *: and the child stays 
away. 

5544. Has the result in such cases usually been that the 
child’s head has been attended to ?—Generally speak- 
' ing there has been in the year immense improvement. in 
the general condition of the heads, which were very bad 
indeed when I began the work ; no notice was taken of 
them at all. Nothing had been done except occasionally 
by the teachers, and they used not to like to do it because 
the parent as a rule came up next day and abused them, 
and they had nobody to fall back upon. Of course it 
was rather unpleasant for them to be constantly abused 
by, very often, drunken or careless parents. Now the 
teachers refer them to the nurse or medical officer, and 
that relieves them of the onus. 


5545. Has it been necessary in any cases to prosecute 

parents of children ?—It has been necessary, but the 
council have not yet done it. That is a point of great 
contention between the council and myself at the present 
time. 
5546. In those cases have the children been kept at 
home ?—In each school there are about two or three cases 
in which there is really absolute neglect. A child comes 
time after time with a dirty or verminous head ; and in 
spite of the fact that I send a notice and that the nurse 
attends and that all we can do in the way of pointing out 
directions is done, the child persistently comes back 
dirty or the parents keep it away for the whole term. 
They take that notice as referring to the whole term and 
make that their excuse. They want the child at home tu 
do work or something, and keep it at home on the least 
excuse when the school authority excludes it from the 
school. 


5547. So far the school authority has. not prosecuted 
in those cases ?—They have not prosecuted in those 
cases. There is a legal gentleman on the council, and he 
has very great objection to doing this, and he points out 
that you cannot exclude a child from school and at the 
same time institute a prosecution for non-attendance. 
As an alternative, I suggested that, if they did not like to 
prosecute, the cases might be put in the hands of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and that 
they should prosecute. 


5548. Do you often refer cases to that society ?—Per- 
sonally I have not referred one in the year. I consider 
_ that my duties end with reporting that a case is a hope- 
less one as regards the parents, and that something more 
must be done. 

5549. Could you tell us about how many children 
there are in Wimbledon now who are away from school 
in consequence of such a direction given by yourself ?— 
The probability is that there are a dozen, but there ought 
to be a great many more. 
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5550. Many come back who should not be there ?— 
Yes. I am bound only to make examples each time of 
one or two. If I went round and excluded every child 
who had a verminous head, I should deplete the schools 
by about one-fifth. In my report for the year, it is 
mentioned that in one class which I examined in the 
Haydon’s Road School, out of sixty-eight girls there 
were thirty who were found to be suffering from ver- 
minous heads. Of course, one could not exclude- half 
the class, it would make the work of the Education 
Committee almost impossib’e. Only one or two of the 
worst offenders can be excluded. 


5551. When you say on your notice that the attendance 
at the school must for the present be discontinued, is 
that taken as a direction by the teacher that the child 
is not to be admitted. ?—Yes; it is written in front of 
the teacher. In the case of a very bad head, or ringworm, 
the child is at once taken from the class and sent home 


5552. It is only in the very worst cases that you leave 
that line on the note ?—Only in the worst cases—dirty 
heads, ringworm, or scabies, or infectious disease oc- 
curring in the school. 


5553. As regards children kept at home on account 
of alleged illness, what are your duties there ?—Those 
children whom I have not already seen, you mean ? 


5554. Yes ?—In a case in which the authorities cannot. 
get sufficient evidence that the chiid is being properly 
attended to, or cannot get a medical certificate, or there: 
is no family doctor, I am requested to examine the child. 
Only one such case has occurred in the year in which 
I have personally been requested to examine a child. 


5555. It is not a matter of daily occurrence ?—No,. 
it is not. 

5556. Then as regards nutrition do you pay special 
attention to children who seem to be suffering in that. 
respect ?—-Certainly. I pointed that out to all the: 
teachers, and asked them to enter in their class book 
any child who persistently seemed to be lacking innutri- 
tion or suffering from want of food or coming habitually 
poorly clad, and failing in class. I have a general term 
for them. I ask, ‘‘ Are there any weaklings?” I have 
explained before, and they all know what I mean by a 
weakling—a child who seems to be suffering from de- 
fective nutrition generally. 


5557. Have you noticed any such cases yourself ?— 
Yes. There are undersized children in every class, who 
are not up to the weight and size for their years. There 
are some children of nine years of age in the sixth and 
seventh year old standard. I notice these, and then 
I send the nurse to inquire into the home conditions. 
I put “N” here for the nurse to visit, and in my own 
remarks I put “Visit and inquire home conditions.” 
The next time I come I see the nurse’s report which 
frequently throws light on th? matter. “ Father drinks,”’ 
and so on. The remarks in the school book are of 
course confidential. Established in Wimbledon is a. 
voluntary association, a branch of the Invalid Child- 
ren’s Aid Society, which does most admirable work,. 
and we have got good local subscriptions for it. On 
my recommendation a bad case where help is needed 
wou.d be sent away to the seaside, or food would he 
supplied temporarily. A child may even be supplied with 
clothing ; but itis not given gratis. That is the point: 
The parents have to pay a proportion of the expenses’in 
every case. Every case is judged on its merits. 


5558. Your own personal dealing with the case would 
cease when you hand it over to that society ?—Yes, I send 
a recommendation only. This is the society’s paper. 


5559. How many of such cases have you reported 
since the beginning of the year?—In my report I say, 
“Since the establishment of this branch in February, 
1905,” (that is only last February) “ninety applications 
for assistance have been made by the medical officer 
and help has been afforded in fifty-four cases, while the 
remainder are under investigation.” 


5560. There is no special school agency for providing 
food for bacly fed children in Wimbledon, I think ?—No. 

5561. You also report on defective and epileptic 
children ?—Yes. 


5562. You have, I think, special classes in Wimbledon 
for mentally defectives ?—Yes. 
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5563. Have you any special treatment for physically 
defectives ?—No. 


5564. You also deal at the school with cases of eyes 
and ears ?—Only to examine them, not to go fully into 
the case. That is quite impossible in the time. 


5565. But you detect cases of children who need 
spectacles ?—Yes. 


5566. Would they be reported to the same society ?— 
Not if the parents were able to supply the spectacles. I 
try not to let it be known in the place that they can be 
got otherwise. I am very careful about that. The 
nurse investigates each case first for me at home, and 
reports; and a lady of the society (there are several) 
undertakes the investigation of the cases, and goes fully 
into them on the lines of the Charity Organisation Society, 
and renders help if necessary. 


5567. In many cases where you find spectacles necessary 
they are provided by parents on their receiving a note to 
the effect that they are wanted ?—Yes. Many of the 
parents come up and voluntarily express themselves to 
the teachers as extremely glad to have someone to look 
after the children in the schools in that way, and to notice 
the things which they themselves would not notice. 


5568. Have you done anything towards an anthropo- 
metric examination of the children ?—I strongly insisted 
on that at the commencement of my duties, but the 
council did not see their way definitely to adopt it, on 
account of the interruption of the work in the schools, 
and the extra trouble it would entail on the teachers. 


5569. So that at present there is no proposal of that 
kind before you ?—The proposal was made a year ago, 
and negatived by the education authority. 


5570. I ought to have asked you about how many 
children there are in the schools at Wimbledon ?—The 
average attendance on any one day is 5,430. The number 


-of children comes to 6,000. 


5571. There are about 6,000 on the rolls ?--About 


6,000 on the rolls. 


5572. And a very growing number ?—Certainly a 


--very growing number. 


5573. What is the number of schools or departments ?— 
Nine schools. . 


5574. The cost of medical inspection to the rates is 


-not very large ? Your own salary is only 50 guineas, 


I think ?—Perhaps I may make a remark at this stage. 
I have not said anything to the council aboutit. Con- 


-sidering the time that I spend on the work, it is 


absolutely not the least worth my whiletodoit. I 
have kept to it for a year because Iam interested. In 
addition to the actual inspection the mere writing of 
these reports, getting out statistics, attending the Educa- 
tion Committee, seeing the nurses every week, interview- 
ing them, and having the necessary chat with each nurse 
in the week, has taken up a fifth or a sixth of my whole 
time in the year. 


5575. So that the salary does not in any way represent 
the work ?—No; it does not in anyway represent the 
work. I did not quite know what it entailed before I 
began, and the first year perhaps has been harder, because 
of the large number of cases of eyes and ears to examine 
and so on, organising the work and contending against 
difficulties. It has taken up a very large proportion 
-of my time the first year. In any case if it is going to be 
‘done properly the ordinary routine work would take up an 
afternoon between 2 p.m, and 4.30 p.m for 100 days in 
the year. You may take it at about that. Counting it 
in hours it would take about 300 hours in the yéar; and 
that of course is not paid for pro rata at the present time. 


5576. What are the salaries of the nurses ?—The whole- 
time nurse has a salary, I think, of £75, and there is a 


prospect of increase. The nurse who gives partial time 
receives £14 a year. 


5577. And at present that is the only expense to the 
rates connected with the medical inspection ?—Yes. 


5578. How much time does the partial-time nurse give 
to the work ?—The two schools are rather far apart, so 
that the time is largely taken up in going from one to the 
other. She visits each week. She is half an hour or 
three-quarters of an hour at each school, and then she 
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attends the homes, but not many. 
tinctly light. 


5579. Would she be paid a proportional part of her 
salary for the time given ?—No, she is paid at the rate 
of half-a-crown each visit to the school, I think.. The 
salary will not exactly come to half-a-crown each visit 
for the year, but it is based on that. 


5580. Do you think that the present system works 
smoothly and satisfactorily ?—Yes, on the whole it does. 
There is still a great deal to be done. 


5581. I think I might take your answer to the last 
question, and put it straight on to the shorthand notes. 
The question is what evidence is there of the beneficial 
results of inspection, temporary or permanent ?—Greater 
cleanliness in the classes, greater attention to general and 
personal hygiene and greater attention required of teachers 
in matters of health. Under the present system of in- 
spection by doctor and nurses, it is practically certain 
that any child suffering from serious or chronic illness is 
detected, and the parents advised of the facts. Moreover, 
help is afforded in suitable cases when poverty or neglect 
stand in the way of efficient treatment ; and many children 
are helped to go away to convalescent homes, etc. The 
greatest difficulties arise in cases of verminous conditions 
when the parents refuse to carry out treatment—cases 
of ringworm ; and especially chronic ottorrheea, to which 
very little attention is paid by parents. The teachers 
generally agree that much improvement has resulted 
from the examination of defects of sight, and adoption of 
spectacles in suitable cases; and from operations for 
enlarged tonsils and adenoid growths. 


Her duties are dis- 


5582. Have you any figures that you can give to us in 
support of what you say ?—I have as regards the cases 
examined, but not as regards those who have received 
attention, as it is almost impossible to keep a record. Out 
of an average attendance of 5,430 in the total of schools 
358 cases of defects of sight have been detected in the 
year, which works out at 6°5 per cent. ; 216 affections of 
the nose, throat and ear, which works out at 4 per cent. ; 
and the total number of notifications sent to parents in 
the year from the 5,430 is 852, which works out at 15°6 
per cent. of the total number of children. 


5583. (Dr. Parsons.) You mention that improvement has 
resulted from operations for enlarged tonsils and adenoid 
growths. Who performs those operations ?—Some of 
them are performed locally if the docter who is in attend- 
ance on the family undertakes that class of work, but the 
larger number come up to the London hospitals and are 
operated on there. 


5584. That does not come into the school medical 
officer’s work ?—No, I have nothing to do with treat- 
ment. 


5585. Have you any reason to think that there are 
many children who though not defective are from mal- 
nutrition below the normal standard ?—I find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to answer that question. Ishould say that 
there are not many, but that is relative. In every 
class there probably would be twoor three children 
whom you might suspect, who look miserable and wretched 
or listless. The best instance is one that occurred to me 
to-day. I saw a child whom I recommended for a con- 
valescent home. The Invalid Children’s Aid secretary 
asked me to examine the child. JI examined the child ; 
I found out on inquiry that the mother was a widow who 
had to go to work. She had three children. They came 
home in the middle of the day when the mother was out. 
Their food consisted of only tea and bread; they had 
plenty of it, and she was quite astonished to think that 
it was not sufficient. She was a little indignant. Their 
sole diet consisted of bread and tea, with perhaps a little 
dripping now and then. I said, “‘ What about milk ?” 
I was told that they had only a drop or two of milk to 
colour the tea, because milk was so expensive. That was 
her idea of proper diet. The child was getting plenty of 
food, but food of the wrong kind. ‘That is the difficulty 
in analysing cases of this sort. 


5586. Insufficiently nutritious food ?—Insufficiently 
nutritious food. 


5587. What is the class of population among which 
such cases would occur ?—There is a very large poor class 
population in Wimbledon, chiefly men who work in 
London. The south part of the district constitutes a kind 
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. of dormitory and they come there to sleep. The only 
actual employments in Wimbiedon are chiefly women’s 
. employments. There isa large number of laundries giving 
employment to-women. ‘There is a-very poor class of 
population towards the Tooting side, with very mean 
streets, and very poor homes indeed. 


5588. Is there a scarcity of employment in the winter ? 
—In the winter there is great distress from the lack of 
employment. 

5589. Are there many who are ill nourished because, 
although the parents have the means to feed them pro- 
perly, they do not do so through neglect ?—Yes, there 
are some who are well known through the agency of the 
nurses. In nearly all cases they are drunken parents. 
in every school there are one or two examples of that. 
Some of the parents are earning good wages, but the 
children are insufficiently or improperly fed, on account 
of drunkenness, 


5590. Are those cases, do you consider, for the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ?—Some of 
» these cases of bad nutrition are already, on the initiative 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
under consideration, and on their books, so to speak. 


' 5591. But no action has been taken by the education 
- authority ?—No. 

5592. Has any action been taken by the guardians 
ander the Local Government Board’s recent order 7?—I 
am not aware of any case. 

5593. With regard to the provision of asupply of spec- 
tacles—I forget whether you mentioned that ?— No 
society exists for the provision of spectacles, but a branch 
from the Invalids’ Aid Society, to which I have already 
referred, will, on my recommendation, give a grant to 
the parents to help them to buy them. 


. 6594. You say that the greatest difficulty arises from 
the indisposition of the parents to carry out this action 
-which you advise ?—{ should say that in the majority of 
cases it is carried out, but in some cases they persistently 
refuse. Parents will not infrequently say that they 
would rather have the squint than spectacles, and they 
prefer the child not to have glasses for the appearance 
sake. Some of them even say that their child is not 
deaf when it is deaf ; th@y do not want to take it to the 
hospital, and so on. Then there is nothing more to be 
done. — 

_ 5595..In the case of otorrhea what would be done. 
Would that.be attended to by the nurses ?—The nurse 
instructs the parents, and if they are unable to she under- 
takes to do the.syringing and cleaning herself at home, or 
she acts under the doctor to the family 


~ §596. If they have one?—If they have one. If they 
have not a doctor, she undertakes the cleaning of the ears 
in bad cases, if [ request itin the class book. She attends 
and looks after'the ears. She cannot do it in all cases. 
| 6597s Ifiat was due tovserious disease of the ear, the 
parent would: be recommended to take the child to a 
hospital ?— Yes, ‘in all cases where itis persistent.. In 
secases mowhich I-think there is probably bone trouble or 
polypus or granulation I not only recommend the nurse to 
‘clean but senda notice to say that the child must be taken 
toa hospital because it requires further treatment. 
5598. (Miss Lawrence.) Woull you suggest that the 
nurses should help to select the children or not ~The 
nurses help in this way: that when they go round a 
school the teacher says “ Do you think that this is a 
case to show the doctor?” and the nurse- says ‘‘ Yes, 
show him ;’’ or ‘‘ No, that is'too trivial.’* © 

5599. That is often very valuable ?— Yes. 

5600. DoI understand that they do all the dressing in 
the homes ?—Yes. No treatment is carried out at. the 
school. There is no facility in the school at all. ‘ely 4 

5601. Is your appointment as medical officer by way of 

being ratified from year to year ?—Yes. 
~ 6602. It only lasts for a year ?—It only lasts for a 
year. 
. 5603.. What led to the medical inspection being under- 
taken ?—That, I hardly know. except that we have at 
Wimbledon what I consider rather a progressive education 
authority. It was.in the air and they. thought, that it 
was a good thing to adopt. 
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5604. You say that the teachers are instructed to 
include teeth in their hygienic instructions ?— Yes. 
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5605. Does that include the cleaning of teeth or general 95 Julvat 905. 


care ?—Cleaning of teeth, hands, nails, head, clothes 
and tidiness. I lay the greatest stress on teeth. I fre- 
quently in the class ask all children to hold up their hands 
who have cleaned their teeth in the morning, and read 
them a little lesson. 


5606. Do you find that’ the instructions which are 
issued, for home treatment are generally carried out; or 
must they always be followed up by a nurse ?—In the 
majority of cases it is carried out. On my second in- 
spection if it is not carried out I ask the child to come 
forward. I always look at the old cases. I ask the child 
if it has been attended to. Ifit says,no,I send a second 
notice and ask the parents to be polite enough to send 
back word why they have not had it attended to. Of 
course there is no compulsion. 


5607. The matter is then left ?—The matter is then 
left ; you cannot do more when they send a reason. 


5608. Is the nurse one of the Queen’s Jubilee Nurses ?— 
The whole-time one is. 


5609. Does she work the whole year, or do they change 
her ?—She works the whole year. She is permanent. 


5610. Is she supplied by them ?—No, she is supplied 
by a private lady in the place, whois interested in the 
nursing quarter in South Wimbledon. She is on the Edu- 
cation Committee. There is a South Wimbledon Nursing 
Association which she-runs, and she engages one of their 
nurses for the. Education Committee. They pay the 
salary. 

5611. You have had no complaint of the nurse getting 
tired of this particular kind of work and wishing to go 
back to the ordinary nursing ?—She finds it very trying. 

5612. She does ?—Yes, very trying. 

5613. I ask you that, because it was represented to us 
that one of the advantages of having Jubilee Nurses was 
that they could be changed when the work became mono- 
tonous ?—I should say that that is a great advantage, 
but fortunately the nurse there is a very splendid pergor, 
and throws herself thoroughly into the work. 

5614. Generally speaking, you think it is monotonous 
work ?—It is monotonous work. The unpleasant part 
of it is the abusive parents. If it were not for them her 
work would be very pleasant. 

5615. (Mr. Walrond.) Is it any part of your duty to 
inspect the structural conditions of schools ?—Yes, I 
‘made an extensive inspection of the schools last term, 
with a view to pointing out defects of ventilation ard 
hygienic arrangements, and so on. 

5616. And lighting ?—Lighting and heating. I askcd 
for the co-operation of a practical man on the council to go 
round with me. I had that advantage. We inspected 
practically every item in the whole of the schools in every 
room, and we brought out a full report to the council, 
which was printed, in which we suggested remedies for 
the various. defects. 

5617. I suppose that you report on the shape and size 


"and the suitability of desks ?—Yes; the desks are very 


important. Here is a report on the whole of the school 
buildings ih Wimbledon, made by myself and Mr. Wood- 
lands. Special stress was laid by me in that report on 
the shape of the desks. 

5618. Is Mr. Woodlands an architect ?—No. 

5619. He ‘is a councillor, I see ?—He is ‘a foreman 
carpenter, and a very able man too. 


5620. He is an expert in building ?—Yes. 
special remarks at the end about desks. 


5621. On their influence on the health of the children ? 


—Yes. 

5622.’ (Chairman.) Has your attention ever been called 
to cases of children who should be ‘withdrawn from 
physical exercises ?—Certainly.. The teachers frequently 
point out children who have been told by the parents 
not to do the exercises and ask me whether I think that 
they are fit. I generally find that they are fit. 
The way in which I work it then is to tell the 
nurse to visit and explain to the parents that 
I think physical exercises would make their children 
stronger if done judiciously. In nearly all cases, the re- 
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quest to cease theexercises has been where an illness has 
occurred sometime previously. The child has discontinued 
the habit ever since. I gently suggest to the parent that 
it would do the children good. In most cases they allow 
them to join again. 

5623. Do you sometimes instruct teachers to vary 
the exercises, with a view to particular training ?—No, 
Thave not done that ; Ishouldliketo. My great difficulty 
in the whole of the inspeciion and examination is that 
the ultimate carrying out of everything falls on the teacher. 
It is all inspecting and very little is done; and it is with 
the greatest reluctance that one imposes a fresh burden 
or special work on the teacher ; their work being far too 
much at the present time. You cannot impose fresh 
burdens on them. 


5624. Do you find yourself thoroughly seconded by 
the teachers ?—No, not in all cases. I should say that 
half the teachers do not at all welcome my visits, and 
half of them do. The difference is quite remarkable, 
especially between the women and the men teachers. 
I should say that two-thirds or three-quarters of the men 
look upon it as a great bore, but the women, on 
account of their natural womanly instincts, rather welcome 
ilmess, or anything to do with the care of people, and 
they are rather glad to point out things. They take an 
interest. I find that my work is almost entirely de- 
pendent on the interest the teacher takes in it. If you 
have a book badly kept, no record of an old case, and 
what you want done not done and not ready, the work 
may take an hour to go through it; whereas, if every- 
thing is ready, and the classes are ready, you can do the 
medical part of the work in three or four minutes. It 
entirely depends upon the teachers. And I say in my 
report that the most important thing really in carrying 
out effectively medical inspection of schools is the educa- 
tion of the teachers gradually to take a greater interest 
in the physical welfare of the children. 


5625. (Dr. Parsons.) Do you inspect the non-provided 
as well as the provided schools ?—Yes. 


5626. (Chairman.) Have you ever given advice as 
regards the curriculum to be followed with regard to a 
particular child as to whether it should b2 promoted to 
a higher standard or kept back or excused from certain 
lessons, or anything of the sort ?—Only excused from 
certain lessons in the case of delicate children. May I 
give an instance. After a general promotion such as has 
taken place this week, when classes are moved up, if a 
child is new to the school or new to the work and you go 
round the class, the teacher says—“ That child is very 
nervous.”. You look at the child and you see facial 
twitching and spasms. Then I advise the teacher to 
send the child home for the afternoon and not to let it do 
work at all or anything that makes a tax on its brain, 
such as mathematics. 


5627. Have you anything to add to what you have 
said ?—I think that I have pointed out fully what I think 
about the whole question of medical inspection in my 
report to the Education Authority for this year. I will 
leave that with you. There are two points I would like 
to lay stress on,and one is, that the Wimbledon Education 
Authority must make up its mind at once what is to happen 
in the case of dirty verminous children. If they are going 
to exclude them, it means at first a considerable diminu- 
tion in attendance, unless they back up the nurses’ efforts 
by bringing pressure on the parents in the form of a 
prosecution for neglect or for non-attendance. I am 
trying to advise them at the present time to exclude 
children who have any vermin in their hair. My opinion 
is that if that were done and one or two prosecutions were 
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instituted for neglect or non-attendance, the standard of 
cleanliness would enormously rise. Unless you initiate 
greater cleanliness in the class room to begin with, nothing: 
will ever be done. Someone must take the first step and. 
do it boldly, before greater cleanliness is secured. Some- 
of the parents feel shocked that a doctor has to look at a. 
child at school and send it home because it is dirty, and. 
they take care thereafter to send it clean. There is an. 
improvement there, and that is all right. Then you get: 
down to the lower people, the tenth who do not mind 
whether the children are verminous or not; and. 
those parents must be prosecuted, or the children must 
not attend school, otherwise they simply infect all the 
other children. It is really rather a serious subject for 
the council. They have to make up their minds what: 
they will do and go through with it. They must leave 
it alone, or, if they touch it, it must be carried through, 
and they must be content with diminished attendance for- 
the sake of having greater cleanliness in the class. But 
itis a very definite and strong policy to take up. It seems 
a small matter, but it is really very serious. Then with 
regard to epidemics, a great deal might be done if teachers. 
were taught to look after prodromal symptoms. In cases. 
of infectious disease occurring in a class, that class should. 
be kept separate from others and not allowed to mix in the 
playground, and any children sent home who showed 
suspicious symptoms. 

5628. (Dr. Parsons.) Is it your experience that epi- 
demics generally begin in a particular class ?—Generally 
in the infant classes. Afterwards they run over the 
school. 


5629. At first they are limited to one class ?—Yes. 
The school is perfectly healthy, and an infant class falls 
ill and one or two children have measles. That 
class could not be shut for one or. two cases, but 
it should be considered a special class, and the teachers 
should examine every child morning and afternoon as it 
comes in at the door, and its eyes should be looked at. 
The children could be examined in the corridor. Any 
child with a cough, even if it is only a suspicion, should. 
be sent home, and kept in quarantine for three or four days. — 
until it is ascertained what is the matter. That is all I 
can do apart from the medical officer of health. Locally 
at present very little is being, done with ear and eye 
complaints and ringworm; the latter is a_ terrible 
thing in a school, and children are absent for months on 
that account. There ought to be an organised effort by 
all medical local men to treat some of these minor com- 
plaints on the spot. It is absurd that large numbers .of 
our children with small complaints should be going up 
to the London hospitals. I am trying to get medical men. 
to form an out-patient department for the treatment of 
childzen with otorrhea and commoner defects of sight, and. 
ringworm, where the parents can apply. Dirty heads and. 
questions of hygiene are the most important things. May 
T mention a curious case that occurred to me ? 


5630. Certainly ?—When I was going round a class the: 
other day, a teacher very kindly showed me some pretty 
nature-study drawings which the children had been making. 
They had specimens of silkworms coming from eggs, and 
of frogs coming from tadpoles. They were learning botany, 
and drawing flowers, and so on. I asked them what 
book they were reading that afternoon. It was a class of 
girls of about thirteen years of age. They were reading 
Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur.”? A number of 
that class had their heads swarming with vermin. You 
can hardly call that a complete education. 


5631. (Chairman.) We are greatly indebted to you for 
your very interesting evidence. 


Dr. W. Hatt, called ; and Examined. 


5632. (Chairman.) You have had considerable experi- 
ence in providing meals for school children in Leeds ?— 
Yes, 46,000 meals we have given in two years. 


5633. Is your experience confined to one school ?— 
Yes. 


5634. Would you give us the name of that school 7— 
St. Peter’s Square Council School. 


5635. What is the number of children in the school ? 
—550. 


5636. For how long has the provision of meals beer 
going on there ?—For two years next month. 


5637. Does the local authority take any part in the 
organisation ?—No. 


5638. Is there any other organisation in Leeds for 
providing meals in schools ?—No. There have been 
occasional provisions but not continuous. In the win- 
ter an effort was made to supply food to the children of 
the unemployed. 
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5639. That was in connection with a special. fund 
raised by the Lord Mayor ?—Yes. It continued for 
about ten weeks I believe, but that is not now in being 
and no food has been given since February. 


5640. From what class are the children in this St. 
Peter’s school mainly drawn ?—The slum children, the 
poorest in Leeds. 


5641. They are drawn from a very low class ?—The 
poorest in Leeds. 


5642. As regards the meals themselves, do you obtain 
payment from the parents to some extent ?—Lately we 
have received a certain sum from about one-third of the 
parents. May I tell you that these 46,000 meals cost about 
2d. per meal. We have reckoned it up. Within the last 
three months we have fed 100 children continuously with 
two meals. We fed them during the Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide holidays. They have generally had 
breakfast and dinner. We except the midsummer holi- 
days. We gave up the breakfast at one time on account 
of difficulty. There was a difficulty in getting the care- 
takers to attend to us early enough. We are giving 
breakfast and dinner now. The meals have been con- 
tinuous for five days a week. On Saturday and Sunday 
we have not given a meal. 


5643. How did you select the children who were to 
receive the meals ?—The schoolmaster did that. We 
have nothing to do with the selection. 


5644. You left the selection entirely in the hands 
of the schoolmaster ?—We left it in the hands of the 
schoolmaster and he was advised by the attendance officer. 


5645. What had you in view in instituting this system ? 
—I was seized three or four years ago with a great 
desire to commence using humanised milk. I persuaded, 
after a good deal of trouble, the Corporation to allocate 
£500 towards the expenses of a depdt for human- 
ised milk. I was then given to understand that it must 
be in the hands of the sanitary inspector and I left it. 
We then turned our attention to poor board school 
children. A gentleman whom JI nursed in a severe 
illness made me a present of one hundred guineas and 
we commenced with sixty children. 


5646. Who are “we” in this case. Is it yourself, 
really ?—A philanthropic lady and myself. We were 
so much struck with the result that we increased the 
number, in three months, to 100 children. We then 
svent on from 100 to 130. When money was given by 
the Lord Mayor’s Fund they gave us a penny per head 
and we increased the number to 200 for ten weeks. When 
we did not receive any assistance from the Lord Mayor 
we pulled down our number to about 150. Last year 
se fed from 100 to 150 and the whole of this year we have 
fedfrom 90 to 140. I must tell you that three months 
ago we tried to persuade the parents that they 
must’ contribute. We told them that every child 
cost us one shilling per week, and fifty parents came 
forward and volunteered to pay 3d. per week each. 
If they were unable to obtain the 3d. in advance, and 
curiously enough many of them could not, any child 
in the school could come to us and receive a breakfast 
and dinner for Id. A number of children come 
and they get a breakfast and a dinner. About 
fifty pay us 3d. a week in advance; the rest we give a 
meal to. We give the meal to, probably, fifty. We 
gave meals to the whole of them in the first instance. 
The only things we ask for are clean hands, clean faces, 
and clean plates. . Unfortunately they took to licking the 
plates, so we gave up that partof theorder. The children 
have improved so much in condition that strangers have 
said they were quite sure that the children never were 
underfed. The children have grown fat. Like Jeshurun 
they kicked in the hot weather, so we immediately stopped 
two meat meals a week. We put them on tea, and bread 
and margarine, with remarkably good effect. We have 
promoted them again to the meat. We ceased at the end 
of this week on account of the holidays. We shall dis- 
continue for four weeks and then begin again. The 
Education Committee declined to have anything to do 
with it in the first instance. I got a school from a clergy- 
man in the immediate neighbourhood, and took my 
children there, and fed them there, but we had not room 
enough. I went again before the Education Board and 
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told them I was giving 1,000 meals a week, and that that 
would stop on the next Monday unless they found me 
shelter. That brought the thing to a crisis. We were 
allowed the infant school connected with St. Peter’s 
Square, and we were allowed the coal cellar under the 
school. We set to work and made it into a cooking 
kitchen. We had two poor women out of the neighbour- 
hood. A philanthropic lady has devoted the whole of 
her time. At twelve o’clock every day we have 100 
plates, 100 mugs to contain water, 100 spoons and 100 
pieces of beautiful whole-meal malted bread. We do 
not cook on Sunday. We have thick soup on Monday 
with cabbage in it. On Tuesday we have pie, meat cut 
up small, mashed potatoes and haricot beans, and 
very good bone gravy. On Wednesday we give 
fish and rice. We give potatoes again and bone 
gravy again. On Thursday we repeat Tuesday’s meal. 
On Friday we give the most glorious meal of the week— 
tripe and fried onions. That has answered remarkably 
well. The children have improved. They were very 
much below weight. I fed them for a fortnight, and 
purposely gave them as much as they could take. Their 
weights increased in a fortnight in such a manner that, 
if they had continued at the same rate of increase, each 
child would have weighed two stone more at the end of 
the year. Please understand that they were very much 
below weight. I weighed fifty-five children aged seven 
to eight years—twenty-eight boys and twenty-seven girls 
-—on December 29th. I weighed them again on January 
12th and January 13th. They had gained altogether 
sixty-three pounds. This is at the rate of two stone per 
annum each. It must be remembered that at the end of 
November these children were much below the normal 
weight. We fed them abundantly. We gave them 
abundant breakfast and abundant dinner. But it is not 
hunger. That is one point that I have really come up 
for and want to put before you, if you will excuse me for 
a moment. It is not a question of hunger at. all. A 
slum stomach is a small stomach. A slum stomach is 
easily upset. A slum stomach will only require stale 
food with condiments or pickles. A slum stomach will 
not bear simple, plain, nutritious food. We had the 
greatest difficulty to educate the children to take fish. 
They do not care for anything that has no seasoning. 
They are not big eaters. They leave their bread. They 
would not take rice pudding. They would not take 
any pudding at all in the first instance. We had to 
cultivate the taste. We put them on rice pudding 
with jam. If they take the pudding and the 
jam, and make a clean plate, we feel that we have done 
well. But they are underfed. It is not a question of 
hunger. Sir William Anson tells you in the House of 
Commons that you have 69,000 children in London at the 
present moment who are underfed. A statement was 
made by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, published in the 
annual statement of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
ot Cruelty to Children, that the number of underfed 
children is grossly exaggerated. A statement was mada 
by the Vice-Chairman of what I truly call ‘“‘ The Under- 
feeding Committee” of the London County Council who 
states that an underfed child is impossible of delineaticn. 
The whole thing is perfectly ridiculous, I know. I have 
devoted the last three years of my life to this matter. I 
am a medical man. Allow me just to put it to you. 
Fifty-six years ago J] commenced my medical life in the 
slums. For twelve years I livedin the slums. I attended 
several thousand slum people when their children were 
born. I became surgeon to the hospital for Women and 
Children. For years I examined and passed, for factory 
purposes, 120,000 boys and girls, and from that day to 
this I have taken the greatest interest in these questions 
of degeneration. It is quite clear that if these (shall I call 
them) authorities would actually trouble to obtain expert 
medical evidence they would know that we, as a profession, 
are at once able to delineate underfeeding. But more 
than that it shocked me completely to go over the evidence 
of the Scotch Commission. You have elaborate evidence 
by Warner, by Hay, by Mackenzie, and you have a whole 
host of medical experts who have given evidence before 
Departmental Committzes. Forty years ago Sir William 
Jenner spoke strongly about this subject. It was all 
discussed at the Pathological Society twenty-five years 
ago in London. ‘Twenty years ago it was discussed by 
Sir Crichton Browne in connection with commercial 
matters at Bradford. The thing is known, and thoroughly 
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known.* Tt is not a question of hunger. I tell you that a 
slum child is not hungry, and will go without food if he 
cannot have his stale food, his pickles, liver, and onions 
and blood made into a sort of pudding. These children 
are evidently, to any medical expert, underfed. Look at 
them. You have at once the evidences of it. You have 
the ill-nourished skin, the ill-nourished hair, the stunted 
growth, the light weight. Lift up the clothes. When I 
went amongst them first of all I thought they were flea- 
bitten all over. Nothing of the sort. They suffer from 
purpuric petechice. I took the children and I fed them 
well. At the end of six months there was not a flea-bite. 
It had all disappeared. But I have another thing to tell 
you. If set to work to examine 4,000 children. I ex- 
aminedevery child. I putevery childona table, I weighed 
every child, I examined the bones, I examined the mouth, 
and I examined the teeth. JI came across some little 
children who were Jews. I was very much struck with 
the appearance of the Jews. I determined to follow the 
thing farther, and I took the whole of the Jewish children 
in Leeds--2,000. The experience to me has been marvellous. 
There is no doubt about it. I examined an equal number 


- of Gentile children, a thousand from the slums, and 500 


from the best suburbs, and 500 in the cathedral schools of 
Ripon. Every child was examined, every child weighed and 
measured, the teeth examined, and the bones examined. 
The Jews in the slums of Leeds surpass the whole de- 
cidedly. They have not a single purpuric patch about 
them. Their teeth are better, they are heavier, they are 
taller, and they are better in every respect, physically. I 
have nothing to do with their moral or mental develop- 
ment happily, neither do I follow them up to adult age. 
I never examined a Jew child before so I had no prejudice 
in the matter. Pleaseremember that. Itisstriking. They 
were 2,000 Jewish children between the ages of three and 
thirteen. I took the statistics. Iwas accused of partiality 
in my first 1,500 statistics. I threw them all overboard 
and took 2,600 more. You shall have the figures before 
you. Those are the statistics (handing the same to the 
Committee.) There is not the slightest doubt about the 
veracity of them, and they can be tested any day. I 
want to put this before you before I discontinue. IJ was 
not satisfied with the statistics. I went among these 
Jewish people; I looked for them. I got to know all 
about their mode of life. There is no secret in it. It 
is perfectly clear that, from some cause or another, in 
some way or other, I do not know how it is, they 
have the instinct of providing bone-making food for 
their children. The Jew when he marries a woman is not 
happy unless she is fat. When she is pregnant (excuse 
my speaking plainly; I am a medical man, and I am 
speaking before a Committee who will not wish me to 
mince matters) he insists on tranquillity. She is not 
allowed to visit a dram shop or a public-house. She is 
not allowed to go in for any dissipation. She is well fed. 
Tt is a matter of religious principle with the Jew that his 
wife should be well fed. When the child is born that 
child must take the breast. 87 per cent. of the Gentile 
women in the slums of Leeds do not give their children 
the breast. 90 per cent. of the Jewish mothers do. 
You have the difference of between 10 per cent. on one 
side, and nearly 90 per cent. on the other. They give 
their: children the breast. And what happens when 
they cease to give the breast. It is perfectly mar- 
vellous. Go down to the fish market. You will find half 
a dozen Jewish mothers clubbing together to buy fish by 
the stone. They buy all the offal fish, the roe, which is 
rich in fat, and they divide it amongst them. I. have 
cooked for them. Their cooking is remarkable. They 
soak the food in boiling oil. Their children are soaked in 
oil; they smell of oil. Jews have oil even in the cakes 
that they make. If they cannot buy olive oil, which 
many of them cannot, they use an inferior kind of oil. 


5647. (Dr Parsons.) Cotton-seed oil ?—Yes, cottcn- 
seed oil probably. I forget exactly what the inferior oil 
they use is. They dip thcir fish into boiling oil in a deep 
frying pan, having previously covered it over with batter. 
T was inquiring of an egg merchant who has a very large 
business in Leeds. I said, “What do you do with the 
cracked eggs you have? You must have a large number 
spoiled,” and he replied: “The Jews take them. They 
have a perfect passion for eggs. They will have. eggs. 
They buy all the eggs they can huy in the market cheaply. 
They buy all the chickens tHey can’ buy after market 
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hours.”’ They have a passion for soft food. The children 
are fed on fish every day. And what is the advantage 

of fish ? Somebody said that the proper way to make 

a child masticate is to give him bone or give him hard 

crusts. I have been called to children and I have had 
to perform tracheotomy because the food has gone 

the wrong way. Fish is a soft food. Liitle children’s. 
teeth cannot masticate well. They bolt the food, but 

the stomach can turn it over and deal with fish, especi- 

ally when it is soaked with oil. They get eggs and lots 
of fish, you are perhaps not aware that oil, as we know 
as medical men, is most valuable in cases of rickets. We 

prescribe it for rickets. There is a mysterious influence 
in the character of oil producing a transition getting the 
organic phosphate of lime into the bones by absorption 
from the system. Be that as it may, one other thing,. 
end then Iam done. Iam satisfied that:a great deal 
of the want of development, and physical deterioration is 
due to a condition of the system, very closely allied to 
what afflicts sailors, on long voyages, who do not obtain 
anti-scorbutic food. Our slum children are on the verge 
of-scurvy. The Jew has a passion for fresh vegetables. 
He will have potatoes and fresh vegetables, and: 
there all the elements of bone-making for little children. 
They do not run the children about; they keep them. 
quiet. They spend two hours a day in the Synagogue 
and the rest of the day in the school. They are welk 
fed. Go any morning at 11 o’clock to the gates of the 

Jewishschool. In Leeds at all events the Jews are English. 
born—not aliens. You will see a dozen or a score of 
women with shawls on their heads. If they know you 
they will bring out a little mug containing broth or tea. 
and milk. They have a cake containing egg, oif 
and flour, a little brown flour and wkie flour, and 
fruit mixed together. Ask them what it is and they tel} 
you it is manna cake. They say it is to remind the 
children of manna in the wilderness, but it is for 
nothing of the sort. It is to see their children are 
fed. “Why do you come now?” They come at half 
time. ‘‘ Because I am afraid my child will be anemic. 
It came without breakfast.” It is a question of food. 
entirely. There is the secret. I contend that if the ~ 
children had a certain modicum of food, especially fresh 
food containing anti-scorbutic properties a vast amount 
of under-feeding will pass away. It does not mean much. 
in money. Take a million off the Education Vote. I say 
you have no right to begin educating a child until it is 
seven. You begin at three. I see poor little wretches. 
of three years of age in the infant schools. They ought 
not to learn anything until they are seven, except to be 
clean and orderly ; I can say that as a medical man. 
Take a million off the Education Vote, and put it into 
their. stomachs. Take working men and go directly for 
the wage. Fifty of the poorest parents in Leeds have 
voluntarily come forward and offered one-fourth of the: 
cost. Does not that mean a great deal ? We do not want 
any reference to. the Poor Law and all this roundabout: 
process. .We want to go direct for the man’s wage. In 
the large factories in’ Leeds something is taken from 
the wage every week for the infirmary and certain sick 
clubs. Why not take a certain amount for the children. 
I vome here as a. medical witness and I say that we medical 
men know all aboutit. Iam quite sure that an underfed 
cnild is easily delineated. It is not a question of hunger ; 
not at. all. ‘ 

5648. (Chairman.) Have the children who have re- 
ceived the meal of which you have spoken, been: chosen. 
because they were apparently underfed ?—Yes, because 
they were the poorest children there. They were sent 
to us by the schoolmasters advised by the attendance 
officer. We fed them five days a week with two meals 
a day, meat at least every other day and anti-scorbutic 
food. We have not been so bold as to presume, as the 
London County Council does, that it is only necessary 
for. twenty-six weeks in the year to supply two meals 
a week, 

5649. You feel that the organisations which feed children 
onee or twice a week are not very valuable ?—It is 
perfectly. absurd. I think it is a question of under feeding. 
I do not think it is at all a question of hunger. That is 
quite a different line. You cannot walk in a large manu- 
facturing city or town in the North of England without 
finding that the majority of men and the majority of 
women, too, betray evidence of rickets. You have the 
ricketty head, and you have the bow-legs in the men. 
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With regard to the women they turn their ankles down 
and there is a strong suspicion of their knees being turned 
in. Both men and women are mouth-breathers. They 
have lost the power of breathing through the nose. 
Why ? Because they have vaulted palates and the nasal 
chamber is diminished. They have’the nasal dent. I 
went down to the crypt under Hythe Church. There 
are several hundred skeletons there. I set to work and 


examined 100 skulls and 100 long-bones and I did not find 


half-a-dozen cases of rickets. I made inquiries from the 
curator of the Hunterian Museum of the College of Sur- 
geons. He says that they have few signs of rickets in 
the bones and they have upwards of a thousand skulls. 
Therefore, it did not exist 100 years ago. Why? 
Because people were fed on oatmeal pudding and milk 
and fresh vegetables. Thatis why. There are hundreds 
of thousands of men and women in this country, 
who are walking about at the present time who have bad 
teeth, and anterior protrusion of the upper jaw; they 
are mouth-breathers; they have crooked legs. It is 
entirely due to want of bone-making food which should 
haye been given to them before birth, during infancy, 
and during childhood. You are perhaps aware that the 
skeleton is made before the child is born. You are per- 
haps aware that all the temporary teeth and most of the 
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permanent teeth are made before the child is born. Dr: W. Hall. 


How can they be made if the woman does not possess 
bone-forming material ,to give to the infant ? It cannot 
be racial or hereditary. You cannot have bone and 
flesh unless you have something to makeit with. You 
have the example before you. 


5650. It is most interesting, only we are getting a little 
outside our reference at the present moment ?—It is 
perfectly true. I have no interest; Iam told I ama 
philanthropist. I am nothing of the sort. If by con- 
verting these children into pills I could discover some- 
thing for the good of the human race [ would put them 
through the machine to-morrow. Philanthropist! The 
lady who has devoted herself to it is a philanthropist. 
It has cost her money and it has cost her infinite labour, 


5651. You are quite satisfied that the effect has been 
enormously beneficial to the children physically ?—Yes. 
The question of hunger, I think, is perfect piffle. It is 
under-feeding. 


5652. Do you ever hear anything from the teachers 
about it ?—Yes; they are becoming sympathetic. 


5653. Do not they find that the children are better 
able to profit by the education which they give ?—Yes. 
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Miss M. Dunpy, called in; and Examined. 


5654. (Chairman.) You are a member of the Man- 
chester Education Committee ?— Yes. 


5655. And vice-chairman of the sub-committee for 
the Feeding of Destitute Children ?— Yes. 


-5656. You have given very much time to the study 
of afflicted children, I understand ?—Yes. For the 
last ten years I have done almost nothing else, excepting 
the direct educational work. 


‘5657. And you are very familiar with the life of the 
population of Manchester ?—Yes, I think I may say 
very familiar. For the last forty years I have been 
familiar with the life of the population of Manchester 
and the suburbs, but more particularly in Manchester 
for the last fifteen years. Ihave known intimately the 


‘conditions of the life of the very poor. 


5658. We propose to take your précts as your evidence 
in chief and put it on the shorthand notes ?— Certainly. 


, The précis is as follows. 


A. 1. Agencies are not sufficiently centralised. There 
is very much over-lapping. Distress and pauperism 
are thereby greatly increased. Very large sums are 
expended. An effort is being made to diminish this 
evil. 

4 (a) Great care should be taken not to admit that 
any parent is permanently unable to provide for 
his children. . 

*  (b) Provision should be made for children whose 
parents are ill or out of work. When the mother 
is ill a penny dinner would be a great boon. 

(c) In the case of children whose parents could 
provide for them and do not, power should be given 
to feed the child and prosecute the father. This 
would dispose of a great number of the cases. — 


B. (3) Three half-pence. 


2. 


“ 


5 July 1905. 


D. (1) (a) Special provision is not made for “‘retarded Miss M. 


children’? as apart from defective children. Such 
provision is made in Mannheim. There is risk 
of too much differentiation. It would be a mistake 
and a very costly one, to create yet another “ class’ 
of school children. Children are rarely mentally 
affected by underfeeding. 

They suffer from mal-nutrition owing to improper 
food. A child may die of starvation with its stomach 
full of food. Severe indigestion causes head-ache, 
pallor and lethargy. Children suffer (in these days) 
more from want of sleep than want of food. 

They are also much injured by the conditions under 
which they sleep. 


D. 1. (6) Provision 
defective. These pay for their meals. 
Ashby’s Report). 

Provision is being made in a residential school for 
the physically defective who cannot attend an ordi- 
nary school. 

(c) (d) Blind and deaf children go to institutions. 


is made for children mentally 
(See Dr. 


Suggestions. 


1. It is impossible to deal with children without pro- 
ducing an effect upon their parents. 


2. The child is the product of the last generation and 
the producer of the next. Great harm has already been 
done by charitable persons who have tried to deal with 
children as a race apart. Parents have been taught 
to neglect their children, and children that when they 
marry (often at seventeen) their children will be pro- 
vided for by charitable agencies. 
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Dendy. 
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3. Great care should be taken that help given to children 
does not act so as to make their home-conditions worse. 

4. Home conditions are at the root of the bodily 
suffering of children. Improper food taken at irregular 
hours, lack of sleep and dirt have often done irreparable 
mischief before the child is three years old. To these 
may be added great indulgence and lack of discipline. 

5. Any agency for helping the children which relieves 
the parents of responsibility must make the children’s 
condition worse. Not cruelty, but carelessness and 
stupidity are the causes of neglect. Itis a common thing 
for each member of a family to be given a penny to buy 
its own meal ready cooked and the money is worse than 
wasted. 

6. It is a mistake to suppose that all children’s ailments, 
mental and bodily, are due to lack of food. If they were, 
conditions would be much better, in proportion, among 
the rich. But mental weakness is as prevalent among 
the upper classses as among the lower, and bodily suffering 
is the result of dissipation and indulgence for children in 
every rank of life. 

7. Our first aim should be to make parents take care of 
their own children. 

8. In industrial districts, where women are at work 
after marriage, the middle-day meal is often a great 
difficulty. Also there will always be children whose 
parents either cannot or will not provide for them. 

9. Cnildren’s restaurants would meet the needs of 
these children. It should be optional for any parent 
to apply for leave to send his child to a restaurant and to 
purchase tickets. If children are proved to be suffering 
from hunger they should be fed by order. If the parents 
are wilfully nglectful they should be prosecuted. If the 
parents are not to blame, it should not be known that the 
children are in receipt of charity. 

10. Experience has shown (special schools) that with 
perseverance almost all parents, however poor, can and 
will pay 1d. for their children’s dinner. 

11. Charitable agencies cannot deal with the question 
satisfactorily. They will not combine and there will be 
overlapping. 

12. Education Authorities know the people best, but 


if they do the work, they should have power to build 
children’s eating-houses and to hire women to cook and 
clean. 


Schoolrooms should not be used for meals, nor 


‘Should teachers serve them. Such a scheme need not 


be costly. 

13. Great care will be needed in the working of any 
scheme since there will be a tendency to qualify as reci- 
pients of help. On the other hand, little harm, if any 
is done by help which is paid for, even though the full 
cost be not paid. 


5659. We have heard from Mr. Wyatt an account of 
the system hitherto pursued in Manchester for providing 
meals for school children. Have you any special criti- 
cisms to make on that system ?—I think that for such a 
system it was administered as well as it possibly could be ; 
but it is a system with which I totally disagree in prin- 
ciple. That is to say, as Mr. Wyatt would inform ycu 
it was a system by which a certain number of children 
in Manchester selected according to a poverty scale (he 
would give you the figures, I know) were fed by a chari- 
table agency under the direction of the officers of the 
Education Committee. Te money was raised up till 
last year, entirely by charitable subscriptions, jumble 
sales, sales of old clothes and things of that description. 
The meals were served in the schools, and consisting 
of a midday meal of bread and soup. Up to last year 
this was carried on. Then it became imperative the 
winter before last to include the voluntary schools. 


“Two voluntary schools in Manchester refused the as- 


sistance. One school dealing with a very large number of 
poor children said that they had always got through 
the winter without any such pauperising agency and 
they did not think there was any necessity for it. The 
Jews in Manchester pay for a very large number of their 
children. 


5660. As J understand, the system does not apply 
to every school ?—No. 


5661. The schools which are to receive the meals are 
selected by the Committee ?—Yes, they are selected 
by the Committee, and they are in certain poor districts 
of the town. f 


EVIDENCE : 


5662. Were the voluntary schools which refused 
to come in situated in the poor districts of the town ?— 
One was. There was only one Church of England School 
that refused assistance. The rector wrote a very remark- 
able letter and very much to the point. He said that 
they had been able to deal with their own poor and 
hoped to te still able to do so. -I have not the letter ; 
I have no particulars. It also came to my knowledge 
through members of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
who were interested in the Jewish poor, that for years 
they had been supplying meals and getting a large per- 
centage of payments. They accepted the meals but on 
condition that they should still go on getting payments 
where it was possible. 

5663. As I understand, one part of the system which 
was in force last winter was that there should be facili- 
ties for receiving payment from parents ?—Yes. The 
fact is that the Education Committee at the beginning 
of the winter, owing to the exertions of some of us who 
care very much about this matter, passed a resolution 
abolishing free meals, but affirming the principle that it 
was a good thing to provide cheap meals, and that it 
would be desirable if possible to provide meals at such 
a rate that the children could buy them. At the first 
outset, a large number of children paid for these meals. 
We took in all £78 ‘ast winter in penny dinners. Then 
came the cry of extraordinary poverty, and then came 
the Lord Mayor’s Fund, and practically the hand of the 
Education Committee was forced. We could do nothing 
but go on supplying the meals on the same principle 
that they had been supplied on hitherto, excepting that 
a much more rigid selection was observed last winter. 
In spite of the extra poverty, only half the number of 
free meals were given that were given in the preceding 
winter, and no complaint was made that any of the 
children had suffered 

5664. Did the number of free meals last winter fall 
very much below the number given in the preceding 
winter ?—It fell by half, within a few. 

5665. That you attribute to the close working of 
poverty scale ’—To the close working of the poverty 
scale, and the fact that the chairman of our committee, ‘ 
Sir James Hoy, had set on foot a sort of monthly confer- 
ence of all charitable agencies and was calling them together 
not with a view of distributing more charity, but of dis- 
tributing less. Month by month we have been meeting. 
Our meetings have not yet ceased ; I do not suppose they 
will cease.’ In this way various agencies were able to 
bring forward their cases and we were able, to a certain 
extent, though not to nearly a proper extent, to set off 
one thing against another. The poverty scale was very 
rigidly administered and we have had no complaints 
of underfeeding. We had no complaint of ill-usage. 
One complaint was brought to us. For instance, 
the Salvation Army produced at once a list of. 
cases excluded by the poverty scale, and those imme- 
diately received additional attention, with the result that 
in every case it was proved that these people were frauds, 
that they were getting an ample supply of money, and 
that the supplies they had been drawing from the Sal- 
vation Army were wholly superfluous. 


5666. Has the Salvation Army a system of breakfasts 
in Manchester ?—It seems to me that they have a system 
of every kind of meal at all hours of the day. At one of 
the meetings the Salvation Army officer announced that 
they were feeding 1,500 every night without any inquiry | 
whatever. The Wood Street Mission was feeding 
1,000 every night without any inquiry. , 

5667. I gather that the Salvation Army was almost 
the only agency of importance which did not join in the 
joint conference :—They sent a representative to our 
conference, but they did not quite fall in with our views, 
nor did the Wood Street Mission, which is another agency 
of great: importance. We have very great hope that we 
shall do a good deal more next winter in the direction of 
organising these various charities and preventing waste 
and pauperisation. For that reason I am anxious to 
carefully express myself to-day. 


5668. The system of a joint conference is still in full 
force ?—Still in full force. The conference to which 
I referred was more of an ocfiicial conference, in which 
the three boards of guardians and the Education Com- 
mittee met to discuss the Order from the Local Govern- 
ment Board about feeding. 
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’ 5669. Mr. Wyatt specially put to us when he was here 
that it was about to take place ?—It has taken place. 


5670. Are you ia a position to tell us anything of the 
result of that conference ?—No, I think not. I think 
perhaps it would be likely to make against our arriving 
at satisfactory conclusionsifIsaid much. Ineed not point 
out that that Order has put an entirely different com- 
plexion on the whole work, probably, of this Committee 
—certainly on our work. 


5671. Do you feel that the effect will be to check the 
willingness of persons to contribute to the voluntary 
agency for meals ?—Certainly. Amongst other things 
I may say definitely that the Education Committee does 
not feel that it would be desirable henceforth to call upon 
the teachers for any voluntary help in distributing meals. 
The teachers could not do it to the extent that is de- 
manded by this Order, and it has never been a desirable 
plan that the teachers should doit. It has been a messy 
arrangement giving soup in schools on desks. It has 
been undesirab'e from many points of view, and now that 
the thing is legally provided for we need not trouble 
ourselves to that extent, although we are troubling our- 
selves very much indeed about it. 


5672. If properly managed do you consider that a 
system of cheap meals which would be paid for at full cost 
by parents, could be carried out ?—I think it could be 
carried out if people would realise what a very easy 
thing it would be todo. That is what I hope we may 
‘arrive at. You see it need not be difficult. We have 
three schools in Manchester where mentally defective 
children are dealt with; and all through the period of 
the greatest distress these children have been paying for 
their meals. We have had no difficulty at all. When 
Hague Street special school was opened, it was necessary, 
because many of the children had come from a distance, to 
keep them at school all day. We could not send them 
home to dinner. Then came the question of dinners, and 
we had to provide dinners. It was suggested that they 
should all be put on the free meals list and that money 
should be taxen out of the free meals fund. I protested. 
I asxed that we might try what we could do. Hague 
Street is the poorest centre, but 75 per cent. of the children 
‘pay regularly for their dinners, and the other 25 per cent. 
pay irregularly. There are very few bad debts. At 
Harpurhey Hall, where the children are of a slightly 
better class, they pay 14d. for their dinners, and there 
are no bad debts. 


5673. What is done where the childrens’ parents are 
in a position to pay and will not pay ?—We have no 
power. 


5674. Is the child fed, or is the child sent home in such 
a case ?— You mean at the special school ? 


5675. Yes, at the special school ?—We do not, I am 
happy to say, meet with those cases. One occurs to me. 
Itis the only case in which I know for certain that there is 
what you may call wilful neglect. The parent was 
absolutely able to pay. The child was coming to school 
without breakfast. We reported the case to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, put them in 
motion, and the parent was forced to feed the child. 
Thereafter the child had its breakfast and brought its 
penny for a midday meal. That kind of thing is a little 
cumbersome, but still that is what we did. 


5676. Have you frequently had recourse to that 
Society ?—Not on the question of feeding. We have on 
the question of general neglect and lack of cleanliness, 
and so on. 


5677. Have you found that the mere visit of the 
inspector often produced the. effect which you wished, 
without prosecution ?—Yes. In this particular case 
there was no prosecution, but we were able to secure 
proper attention for the child. 


5678. Speaking generally, would you say that the 
class from which the mentally defective children are 
drawn is a poorer or lower class than that from which 
the ordinary child would come in a public elementary 
school ?—No. 


5679. The proportion of children there who would 
require free meals would not be higher than that in the 
other schools, which, after all, seems to be only 2} per 
cent. in Manchester?—It is only higher at Hague Street, 


because of the difficulty of bringing children from con- 
siderable distances to the school. It is the centre that 
serves a wide district. The children, being mentally 
defective cannot be sent home in the middle of the day 
and brought back again; and for that reason that par- 
ticular school, and Harpurhey, demand food in the 
middle of the day. At the third centre, Embden Street, 
the children all live in the immediate neighbourhood and 
there is only occasion to provide for very few in the 
middle of the day. Generally speaking, these children 
are drawn quite equally from every class of society. 
There is no difference. ‘ 


5680. I want to know whether this is really a guide 
to us, that the need can be met by a meal for which the 
parents should pay in full ?—My own personal opinion 
is that the need could be met by a meal for which the 
parents should pay, perhaps not qute in full but, say 
three-quarters of the cost. In cases of extreme need 
some authority should have power to give a ticket to a 
child, and the child should not know in any way whether 
it is distinguished or not from the others. 


5681. Do you think that in practice it is possible to 
keep that a secret ?—I think it would be quite possible 
if we had what might be known as school restaurants. 


5682. Would you indicate to us the lines on which 
you would work a school restaurant ?—The poorest of 
our schools in Manchester might, as it has been said, be 
enclosed in a ring fence. They are all more or less in 
the centre of the town. I should like to have one 
restaurant which would serve, perbaps, five or six schools. 
Tt need not be a costly building. A corrugated iron 
building, a long one-storeyed building with a kitchen at one- 
end, a table or tables down the middle and benches, would 
be all that would be necessary. The initial cost need. 
not be great. I would put in operation exactly the 
same machinery that we have now for finding out these 
poverty-stricken children, and I would assume at the» 


beginning that everybody could pay. I would allow - 
no one to go to the restaurant at the beginning who did’ _ 


not pay. The medical attendant who is going in and 
out of the schools might be notified if children seemed 


to be in a bad condition from mal-nutrition ; then in--- 
quiry might be made as to whether it was mal-nutrition | 


from improper food or whether it was mal-nutrition from: 
lack of food, and then, whether that lack of food arose 
from wilful neglect or from absolute poverty. In that 
way we could sift down to the absolute poverty. Where 
it was a question of wilful neglect, I would like to see put 
in force a slight extension of the law which enables us 
to send children to a day industrial school. A very 
slight extension would enable us to force these parents 
to feed their children. Where it was a case of absolute 
poverty I would like the education authority to be able 
to give a ticket. I would like all children to present a 
ticket for their meals. I do not see why there should 
necessarily be distinction between those who were fed 
by the Education Committee and those who were fed by 
their parents. ‘4 


5683. Such an experiment could be tried, even without 
an alteration of the law ?—Could it ? 


5684. By voluntary effort ?—There you have it. 
is just the question. 


That 
Voluntary effort spoils all our plans.. 


5685. We are absolutely confined in our Reference 
to the question of whether relief could be better organised 
without any charge upon public funds, so I fear we 
must not pursue this particular subject further ?— 
You see side by side with this, we get an Order from 
the Local Government Board that the children are 
to be fed out of the rates. It seems to me that the two 
things are contradictory. If we could arrive at a con- 
clusion by which the Boards of Guardians should put 
up restaurants and “foot the bill,” as it has been ex- 
pressed, and the Education Committee should administer 
the work, the difficulty would be solved, and I believe it 
might be made, by careful administration, a diminishing 
instead of an increasing difficulty. Hitherto it has been 
an increasing difficulty, and I am perfectly sure that it 
has been an increasing difficulty because of voluntary: 
effort. Let me tell you what it bas come to in Man- 
chester. I have a letter here from a gentleman who 
has taken an exceedingly great deal of trouble in this 
direction. By this time next vear there will be much 
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more information available. He is making a charity 
map of Manchester, or getting it made, and he says, 
‘The information I have obtained regarding the giving 
of chasity proves that a considerable number of organisa- 
tions were in their zeal giving assistance in the same 
district and to the same people during the past winter. 
To illustrate this, let me say that in the neighbourhood 
as follows, twenty-five charitable organisations were 
at work all overlapping one another, ihat is, from the 
River Medlock to Fairfield Street; London Road, Store 
Street and Beswick Street.” Speaking personally to 
me, he expressed it that they were pouring in soup and 
money and clothes and bread. We find it difficult to 
induce anyone to be the first to give up doing this. I 
think that the root of the whole trouble is in the giving 
of charity, not in the withholding of it. 


5686. Wouid you allow ary child to come to a dinner 
at, your restaurant who brought the money?—I would 
in Manchester, because I think in Manchester the condi- 
tions are a little peculiar, with regard to women’s labour. 
A great number of women are at work and have no 
leisure to prepare a meal, and what happens is, that 
even in very well-to-do working families, each member 
of the family is given'a penny and told to go out and 
get its meal. If a child feeds on tinned salmon and 
chips, it looks as badly nourished as any child in the 
school, although it may have plenty of food. I know 
of mothers who. would gladly give their child the res- 
taurant penny and send it to a wholesome dinner if they 
could. In Manchester that is a difficulty which will 
always be there; because while the cotton industry is 
what is it, large numbers cf women, and married women 
too, will be employed. I consider it a great misfortune, 
but there 1t 1s. On the other hand, occasionally women 
are at home and are for some reason or other bedfast 
and cannot prepare a meal in the middle of the day ; 
and again there comes in this inevitable fish and chips. 
The money is to a great extent wasted. I would like 
to be able to send such children to the school restaurant 
and for there to be absolutely no taint about it 


5687. As a matter of fact, during last winter, although 
a ld. dinner was open it was very little used by such 
parents as you have been speaking of ?—No; because 
you see from my point of view, though undoubtedly 
many were below the poverty scale, as regards others 
who were above, as soon as it was found that the dinners 
were given free, there was no object whatever in the 
people attempting to get Id. dinners. Why shou'd 
they pay their 1d. when they could get them free? A 
little: more exertion and a little more self-denial, more | 
particularly on the part of the fathers, would have en- 
abled the 1d: to be forthcoming ; but as the child could 
have its dinner for nothing, why should it not ? 


5688. That would apply to the parents who come 
‘within the poverty scale ?—Yes, certainly. 


5689. What was done as regards parents a little higher 
or just outside, of whom no doubt there were a. great 
many ?—In that case the children were not fed by the 
Education Committee.. 


5690. But what was it that prevented the parents in 


‘such cases from sending the children with the ld. to the 


school dinner ?—Well, you see there again the child does 
not prefer the wholesome dinner. Tne child prefers the 
tasty tit-bits which it is accustomed to buying for itself 
in the shop. 


5691. That would still apply even if there were a school 
restaurant ? Not waen we had the power to enforce 
medical inspection and to say that such and such child 
had been imperfectly nourished, and it must be attended 
to or the parent would get into trouble. 


5692. You would have a system of compulsory atten- 


dance to some extent ?—I should have a system of com- — 


pulsory nourishment certainly, and if parents would not 
take the trouble or could not find the way to nourish them 
at home, I would compel attendance at the school res- 
taurant and send the bill in to the father. 


5693. Would there bea large voluntary, attendance at 
such school restaurants ?—In a little while. [tis largely 
a question of fashion... At the special school we found 
at first it needed a considerable effort to induce the teachers 
to take a hard-hearted view, and then to induce the 


EVIDENCE ; 


parents to see that it was an absolute necessity that they 
should pay ; but now it has gone on for three years. Itis 
quite a typical school, except that the parents being 
often feeble-minded are of rather a lower grade than 
ordinary parents. It is a question of administration. 


5694. The number of children in that school whose 
parents would be entitled, even under your present scale, 
to take advantage of a free meal, would be small ?—No ; 
on the contrary, a great number would have come under 
it, but we never applied it there. It has beeninteresting 
to me, all this winter, to know that all these extremely poor 
people at Hague Street were finding the money all through 
the great distress, and finding it without the least difficalty 
because they were never offered the option of free meals. 


5695. Are there any places in Manchester at which 
children can get a wholesome dinner for 1d.?—Not outside 
the schools. 


5696. We heard of an interesting case at Liverpool, where 
a woman does quite a large trade in wholesome 1d. dinners? 
—There is nothing of the kind in Manchester outside the 
schools. ‘There is a little school at Siddington in Cheskire, 
where all the children pay ; but in Manchester, excepting 
in the schools, there is nothing. If you give a child a 
penny with which to buy a dinner, I know what it means ; 
it means fish and chips, or tarts. Tinned sa}mon, a very 
favourite meal, and plum cake go together very nicely. 
In the Municipal Secondary School, owing to Mr. Wyatt’s 
exertions to provide a wholesome meal for the higher 
class of children, some time since a restaurant was es- 
tablished, and there any dinner can be obtained varying 
from Id. to 6d. We knew of children coming to the town 
with 6d. to spend who spend it in as unwholesome a way 
as the children I have been speaking of. We have an 
excellent school restaurant going on there, which more 
than pays its way. We have a cook, and, I think, three 
kitchen maids, and the whole thing is working well. The 
only thing is, that. itneeds to be made considerably bigger. 
We cannot take a penny out of the rates. There are 
children who cannot pay for a meat and pudding dinner. 
For 6d. we provide meat, two vegetables, and bread, 
served with a clean cloth and a glass of water ; we provide 
a cheaper dinner with gravy instead of meat, and for a 
penny we provide portions. Itis very largely patronised, 
and it more than paysits way. It has to pay, or we 
could not go on. 


5697. You would not feel any dread of disturbing the 
home meal by such a restaurant ?—I am always in dread 
of interfering with family life. . In Manchester, as I say, 
owing to the conditions, of labour, I think things ore a 
little different from what they would be held to be in 
London. Yousee the trade of Manchester largely depends 
upon the women. : The old-fashioned habit in Manchester 
in a respectable well-to-do working class family was, that 
the mother stayed at home after she was married and 
that she practically spent the whole earnings of the 
family until each one married. They were all brought 
to her and each had so much back for pocket-money. I 
am sorry to say that the fashion has changed, and to a 
very great extent every member of the family provides 
his own dinner and buys it cooked at the nearest cheap 
shop. .On Saturdays they cook. They have an enormous 
supper on Saturday night. On Sunday they have the 
meal cold. .On Monday there will be something left. On 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday the children 
have their pennies and go to the shop; and naturally 
enough they look underfed. 


5698, (Miss Lawrence.) In the special school how do 
you arrange the dinners ?—We have an extra attendant 
who is rated as a teacher but is really an unqualified 
teacher. 


5699. Is this managed by the Education Authority I 
Yes. 


5700. Do they pay the cook ?—We pay the school 
attendant and the extra teacher, who is not qualified as 
a high-class teacher and who manages the children’s baths, 
and so forth. They do what the children do not do 
themselves. If they happen to be a few shillings out at 
the end of the month, it is made up from the free meals 
fund. It has nothing to do with the Education Com- 
mittee. ‘They only use its officials. It is a semi-official 
thing. ‘There is a good caretaker at this school. We 
have to have a specially good one, and there is the teacher 
who looks after the children’s personal requirements, and 
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teaches them to wash themselves, and so on. At twelve 
o’clock the children themselves get out the portable table 
and trestles, lay the table and get the meal practically 
served. Sometimes they more than half cook it. 

5701. What time do they have the meal ?—Between 
twelve and one. 

5702. Do the teachers stay all the time ?—Not all the 
teachers. They take it in turn to stay and superintend. 

5703. This attendant or unqualified teacher is paid by 
the Education Committee ?—Yes, she is paid. She is on 
the books as a teacher. 

5704. So it is known that she helps in the serving of 
the dinner and cooking ?—Practically all the teachers 
do that, 


5705. Every one ?—Yes, even the head teacher. It 
has become the ordinary thing. 
5706. Who is responsible for the expenditure. Who 


does the housekeeping, so to speak ?—The head teacher 
is responsible for expenditure. She keeps a dinner book, 
and keeps it very carefully ; I constantly see it when I 
go. If at the end of a month the child’sparents have not 
paid, she writes a very polite note, being very careful 
not to say ‘‘ Dear Madam ’’—we found that that was 
construed as “‘ Dear Madman,” and that was construed 
as meaning the mother of a mad child. We have to be 
very careful. Now it is always “ Dear Mrs. So-and-So— 
Your child’s dinners have not been paid for. We shall 
be obliged if you will send the money on Monday.” The 
head teacher marks off the children who have paid. She 
usually recovers a considerable amount. 


5707. In the matter of the purchase of material, who 
is responsible—the head-teacher or the caretaker ?—The 
caretaker purchases the material. 


5708. Is the money given out to her by the head 
teacher ?—Yes. 

5709. About what number of children sit down every 
day ?—About sixty, taking one day with another. 90 per 
cent. of the scholars attend, and we have now, I think, 
70 scholars. 

5710. Practically all of those pay ?—75 per cent. pay ; 
three-fourths of them send daily. Dr. Ashby got exact 
particulars for his Report. He says “ At Hague Street 
School for some time past a daily dinner has been organ- 
ized by Miss FitzGeorge ” (that is the head teacher) “and 
her assistants, which is attended by about 99 per cent. 
of the scholars. There is no free list, and three-fourths 
of the parents send their pennies daily ; the rest are apt 
to get behind with their payments, but pay sooner or 
later. One penny covers the cost of a good dinner for 
each child but not of fire or of the cook *’ (the cook being 
the caretaker) “‘ The scholars arrange the tables, set 
the dinner and wash up. Some of the girls prepare the 
dinner and assist in the cooking. Apart from the value 
of a good meal once a day, the training afforded for both 
boys and girls is mo ‘t excellent. 


5711. You agree with that ?—I do, absolutely. 


6712. Have you ever gone into the question of whether 
these dinners could be provided from the cookery centres ? 
—That has been under consideration, and is now under 
consideration in Manchester, but I am sorry to say that 
our cookery centres in Manchester have not been at all 
in a satisfactory condition, excepting in the newer schools. 
Of late years we have had to take over a great number of 
voluntary schools, which are in a deplorable condition, 
and we have not any where attached to the cooking centres 
dining halls. It has been suggested that the Education 
Committee might provide enough cookery centres and 
enough dining halls. It has to be pointed out that we 
have no authority to spend money on dining halls, 


5713. Have you. formed any opinion yourself as to 
whether the syllabus for the instruction of cookery could 
be so arranged without any prejudicial effect to the 
children learning, for the provision of these dinners ?— 
The difficulty seems to me to come in with the rates 
question again. We cannot build halls. 


5714. You think it entirely depends on the accom- 
modation ?—I think it entirely depends on the accom- 
modation. I do not think it would interfere at all. I 
think that the cookery lesson could be combined with 
providing the dinner, perfectly well; but the question 
-of service is quite.a different matter. Our schools after 
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the midday meal in the winter, especially those which 
happen to be in the poor districts, are in a deplorable 
condition. It is not nice at all. Butif it could be arranged 
that the guardians should put up the restaurants and 
allow us to administer them, I think that would be ideal. 


5715. What is the character of the dinner provided in 
the special schools now ?—Only soup and bread. 


5716. Always soup and bread ?—Yes, because we are 
dependent on the school boiler and cannot provide more. 


5717. I am referring to the special school ?—It is a very 
varied meal indeed. The teacher varies it w:.thout a 
regular set menu, because the children find out on which 
day there will be their favourite meal, and to dodge them 
she varies it. .Tnere are three kinds of stew, meat with 
onions, meat with potatoes, meat with mixed vegetables, 
and several kinds of puddings at intervals, and several 
kinds of soup. 


5718. Have you ever given them fish ?—No, not there ; 
there is a little difficulty about purchasing it. I think it 
would be a good thing if they could have it; but there 
is a little difficulty and a great prejudice. 


5719. You were saying that in the ordinary schools 
only soup and bread is given ?—Only soup and bread. 
An attempt has been made to vary the meal with cocoa 
and bread and jam, but not to any considerable extent. 
I think myself that it might be varied with very great 
advantage. I do not think that soup and bread is alto- 
gether an ideal thing. 





5720. Have you any strong opinion as to the value of 
breakfasts, as against dinners, or dinners as against 
breakfasts ?—I should say that dinners would be far 
better. I feel pretty sure in my own mind that very few 
cnildren come to school without breakfast. That it is a 
most unholy mess they get, I admit. When I have been 
working with Dr. Ashby examining, I have made a point 
of asking large numbers of children what they have had. 
Out of one hundred children I have found only one who 
had not had breakfast—the child whose parents were 
referred to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. They eat most odd things, cheese and tea, 
cheese and jam, always tea, anda variety of queer things 
of that kind. I am sure that if the breakfasts were pro- 
vided at the school, it would only mean that the parent 
would not provide the dinner; and I am sure that where 
children come to school without breakfast it is laziness 
rather than cruelty or lack of food, as a rule. The break- 
fast is in the house, but the children being up until twelve 
at night, naturally are not up in time to get breakfast. 
They go with a bit in their hand, as they express it. It 
was said, 1 remember, by somebody who wrote to the 
Manchester Guardian about the feeding of school 
children, that they were in a deplorable condition because 
they only got coffee and bread. He had been asking 
questions. He did not realise that when a Lancashire child 
says it has had plain bread, it always means bread and. 
butter, as distinguished from cake. If at a Sunday 
school treat, a child says that it has had plain bread, it 
means bread and butter, not dry bread. In the same 
way, most wild statements have been made about under- 
feeding. That there is a vast amount of improper feeding 
I am sure. 


5721. In the ordinary schools, do the teachers take any 
part in the serving of dinners ?— Hitherto they have 
served the free meals entirely. 


5722. Does that involve more than two or three 
staying during the dinner-hour?—It depends on the 
number served in the particular school, and also on the 
zeal of the teachers in the school. 


5723. Do you know whether there is any objcction on 
the part of the teachers to doing the work. Have you 
had any complaints ?—No ; there is no objection so long 
as they are absolutely free. They say that if it is as a 
charity they are willing to help, but if it is a question of 
payment, they did not see why they should. They set 
their faces against free meals where they can be avoided. 
I have had several conversations with teachers who 
agree with me that a penny dinner would be far better. 
I heard of a teacher who, the other day, saw a child for 
whom he had been patiently labouring all the week, 
thrust out from its home with a bad word, and “ Get off 
with you to school. They have much more time to see 
to you than I have. I shall not give you breakfast.’ 
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It went to school withvut, because the mother was quite 
certain that it would get a meal at school. 


6724. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) At what time do the 
parents go to work at the mills ?—As a rule it is about 
gix in the morning, which means leaving at half-past five 
to a quarter to six. The distance is not usually very 
great. ben 
_ 5725. Then they cannot give the children breakfast ?— 
If they have children they go back home to breakfast 
before the children go to school, speaking widely. I do 
not know all these people. As a rule the mothers go home 
to breakfast. There is no time for proper breakfast. 
Tt is much easier to make tea and cut a piece of bread, 
and that is why it is that bread and butter or bread and 
jam are more often given than anything else. 

5726. Would not the need for a restaurant, so that 
they might have a proper meal, apply to breakfast almost 
as much as to dinner ?—It is a serious question to take 
away everything from the mothers that they should 
do for their-children. 


5727. Very. But we are thinking now of the nutrition 


' of children ?—Would it be proposed for example to feed 


these children through the holidays ? 


5728. I was going to ask you whether they would 
not want it all the year round ?—If children need to be 
fed in the winter they need to be fed in the summer and in 
the holidays, and that is why I want anything that can 
be done to be carefully guarded. In Manchester there 
is no doubt the children are infinitely better looked after 
and cared for than they were thirty years ago. 


5729. That is to say, by their parents ?—Yes. There 
has been very great risk, in the last four or five years 
of making matters very much worse for them because 
so much has been done by outside agencies. 


5730. The free meals have been going on for longer 
than four or five years ?—Yes, and increasing year by 
year. Every religious agency in the town has been 
doing the same thing, not only the Educational Com- 
mittee. 


.° 8781..My point was whether if you give them a proper 
nutritious dinner they ought not also to have breakfast. 


' By that means you are, as you say, undermining the 


family ; but if the parent really has to go to work is it not 


_inevitable ?—I understand that this Committee is con- 


sidering the question of medical inspection. Supposing 
the doctor says “ This child is suffering from mal-nutri- 
tion,” is it neglect or is it improper food ? It is not a 
difficult thing for children to be simply fed in the morning. 
Porridge can be made over-night, and there is no whole- 


somer or nicer breakfast if it is properly prepared ; and 


children having porridge for breakfast never suffer in this 
way. I :believe that the infant mortality in Scotland 
is considerably less than in England because’'most of the 
children go straight to porridge from the mother. 


''5732. (Dr. Parsons.) It is not so now, unfortunately, 
as I understand ?—It was a few years ago. 


5733. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Would it not help the 
running of a restaurant on self-supporting lines, to provide 
porridge there ?—Why should you, when the mother 
éan very well do it ? 


_ 5734. You think that she can?—Yes. It can be 
steeped over night. If that is done it does not require 
more than five minutes’ cooking in the morning; and 
served with sugar and milk, or treacle, there is an ap- 
pétising meal prepared in five minutes at very low cost. 


_ 5735. Can the parents get the sugar, milk, and treacle ? 
—I think they can. 


. 5736. Is-not there a question of the expense of lighting 
the fire, and that kind of thing ?—Lancashire people will 
have a fire whether or no. All through the summer you 
will find that they have a fire in the grate, Coal is not 
such a serious obstacle with us asitis here. I would not 
wish to. be understood to say that there are not poor 
people who cannot provide it, but I do think that the 
number is less than people suppose. . 


‘5737. Yow said that the number’ had been diminished 
by the strict application of this poverty scale. Do you 
think that ‘you got good information when you were 
getting the ‘poverty scale drawn up.?—I think we got 
éxcvellent ‘information oa 


EVIDENCE ;. 


5738. You really knew what the wages were ?—Yes, | 
but we did not know what the charity was. 


5739. How did you find out the wages ?—The school 
attendance officers did the work, and they checked the 
report of the family against the report of the employers. 


5740. Did the employers help ?—Yes. Ithinkas faras 
wages go, it was probably as accurately done as it could 
be done. The factor that no body can arrive at is the 
amount that is coming in to the family through mis- 
cellaneous help from outside. 


5741. Youspoke of some of the parents being in absolute 
poverty. Those you would give tickets to ?—Those I 
would give tickets to for a time. I would never assume 
that any parent would absolutely be in poverty indefi- 
nitely. 

5742. What ‘would constitute absolute poverty ? 
Would you take a parent who does not work ?—Our 
poverty scale is a fairly low one; I forget what itis. I 
did not bring the figures because I knew that you had 
them. ) 


5743. Would you help the child of a parent who was 
lazy ?—With regard to a parent who did not work, the 
suggestion is that the parent who did not work because 
he was lazy, or the parent who spent all-he made in beer 
and tobacco, should be got at by the law, and that the 
bill should be sent in to him and that he should be pros- 
ecuted. You see, when we send a child to the day 
industrial school because of neglect of the parent, we get 
so much a week out of the parent for the child’s sustenance. 


5744. Do you getit from the majority of the parents ?— 
We do very well indeed. There are bad debts naturally 
to be knocked off. 


5745. With regard to the school where the rector 
dealt with his own people, did he have a scup kitchen, 
or what did he do ?—1 do not know exactly what he 
did. I will not give his name without his permission, 
but I will send his name later if you would like it. 


5746. I was wondering whether it is worked in the 
same careful way as the other schools ?7—He has been 
extremely careful I know. He wrote us a very able 
letter explaining his grounds for objection to the scheme, 
and told us very much the same thing that some of us 
had been putting forward for a long time; that there 
was great risk of inducing these people to qualify for 
relief. 


5747. It might happen that in the case of a given 
school a rector might prefer io deal with his own people 
because he did not agree with your scheme ?—That was 
not so in this case... He did not agree with free meals, 


5748. But it might have happened ?—It might have 
happened. As a rule voluntary schools have been very 
glad to receive the help. 


5749. How many do you think could be fed from the 
cookery centres if they were used ?—I do not think the 
cookery centres would be adequate for more than from 
thirty to fifty meals. That would not meet the need, or 
it would meet it in an extremely expensive way. If-we 
could put down one restaurant in Manchester where we 
might provide 500 meals and supply five schools, it 
would be cheaper. 


5750. With regard to cookery centres, there would 
not be a sufficient number probably in the poorest part of 
Manchester. There would not be many in the central 
part of Manchester ?—No. We are elaborating the 
cookery centres. 


5751. (Dr. Parsons.) You suggested porridge. Will 
Manchester children eat porridge ? We have evidence that 
London children will not ?7—Theoretically Lancashire 
children will not, but practically when you choose to give 
it to them, they will. I have the administration of a 
school where I now have fifty-four children. I lay down 
exactly what they are to eat and what they are not to 
eat. In regard to most of the children, when they have 
been made over to my care, the mother, or somebody, 
has said, ‘* They will not eat porridge or bread and milk.” 
But they all have porridge; or bread and milk, on alternate 
mornings with absolute regularity now. There is only 
one exception,, a;little,child with a deformed mouth, 
which makes it difficult for it to swallow. __In Manchester 
the parents do not attempt to give the children anything 
that they donot like. . They give them “ a bit of every- 
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thing as we takes ourselves.” I suggest that it'is an un- 
wholesome diet for a child if it happens to be meat pies 
and ginger beer, for instance: ‘There is nothing ‘wicked 
about it, but still it is scarcely wholesome.. The parent 
says “‘ He fancies it. I cannot make bim take anything 
he does not fancy.” At Hague Street we had that 
difficulty. Now, the teacher conceals from the ‘children 
what there is to be for dinner. ’ They eat the unpopular 
dinner because there is nothing to supply its place. 


5752. You said that fish was not popular. In London 
fried fish and chips is a very common dinner we have 
been told ?—Yes, but that is scarcely ideal. At our 
residential. defective .school. the children have boiled 
fish and vegetables. There was rebellion at first, but 
they all eat it now and like it. They clear their plates 
and want more. It is a question of habit. 


5753. With regard to your plan of school restaurants, 


would you consider it preferable that they should be 


provided by the, guardians for classes one and three,, 


which according to the recent order it is.the duty of the 
guardians to see to, and be utilised by thes voluntary 
school committee for class two; or that they should be 
provided by the voluntary agency and be utilised by the 
guardians for classes one, and three ?—I do not think 
that now there will be any possibility of getting the volun- 
tary agencies to provide them. The Education Com- 
mittee has no power, I understand, to spend, a penny on 
the feeding of children, but there is a good deal of good will. 
The guardians are ordered to provide for the feeding of. 
children. We donot want them to become little paupers, 
and yet there is no getting away from the fact, as we were 
saying the other day, that if the guardians pay the bill 
the parents of everyone of the children are liable to be 
struck off the list of voters. It is maintenance. There 
are several unjust things with regard to that. It is 
regarded as maintenance when a feeble-minded or lunatic 
child is taken from its parents and sent to the Pauper 
Asylum, which is very often the only refuge. The 
parent of the child is immediately struck off the list even 
if he pays the full cost of the maintenance. This applies 
here. It does not matter whether nominally the Educa- 
tion Committee takes the food and takes it to the child or 
not ; itis still paid for by the board of guardians. 


5754, If, the guardians merely act. as channels for 
voluntary agencies, that. difficulty is got. over ?—You, 
see there is no voluntary agency that can undertake it. 
It is certain that in Manchester this thing will not be 
done any more by voluntary agency, except in the case 
of the miscellaneous charities which are spread all over 
the town and which we are trying to diminish and organise. 
The Free Meals Fund, which has been administered 
through the school board officials will not continue any 
longer. It cannot do so now. For one thing the matter 
has grown out of all proportion. 


5755. With regard to your suggestion of a schiiol 
restaurant, you propose that tickets should be purchas- 
able‘at some thing short of the full cost of the meal ?— 
Yes: Where necessary I think that: would be very desir- 
ables. Supposing that the meal costs a penny, and there 
is a mother laid aside ill, and she has five children going 
to school, 5d. a day isalargesum. You might very well 
in such a case allow that the five meals should be provided 
for 3d. All that would be a question of careful adminis- 
tration. The point with me is not so much that the full 
cost of the meal should be paid, as that people should 
not enjoy what they are making no sacrifice whatever for. 


E5756. I gather that you propose that although the 
meals might cost more than a penny, the parents should 
be asked to pay only a penny. Who is to make up the 
difference ?—That again is a question, is it not, for 
administration. That is my feeling. I do not think 
that without a condition of almost heavenly agreement 
you will ever get voluntary associations to do this work. 


5757. The question is, should any parent, however 
good his means may be, be able to get more than a penny- 
worth for his penny 7—No. My feeling is that a penny 
could very well be made to cover the cost where as many 
as 300 or 400 children are dealt with. With regard to 
that, I rather meant that the meal should be supplied 
at under a penny to those that could not afford the whole 
penny. I think a penny is enough. 

5758, You were speaking also of the custom that pre- 
vailed of mothers giving their children a penny to get 
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a meal ; and it was suggested that if they were given this 
penny they would still prefer to buy tinned salmon and 
chips rather than get the wholesome meal: provided at 
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school. Would it be possible to sell parents books of 28 Jidy; 1905. : 


tickets, possibly ata slightly reduced cost, so that instead 
of giving children pennies they could give them tickets 
for the restaurant ?—That is a very valuable suggestion, 
and could be carried out, I think, At the Municipal 
Secondary School that is done. The children are pro- 
vided with tickets and pay for them. That would be;a 
very valuable plan. A reduction might be made. When 
the parent had got a book of tickets ho would take very 
good care that the child used the ticketsinstead of wasting 
his pennies. I think that an excellent suggestion. 


5759. (Mr. Walrond.) Tf you had this system: of supply; 
ing books of tickets, would you have any objection to the 
system of providing meals being extended without any 
limit ?—I think regard should be had to the neighbour; 
hood ; that is ‘to say, I am told by experts in London 
that it would interfere very mischievously with family 
life if the midday meal in many cases were provided, 
even at a cost. As I say, in Manchester the meal is not 
in the house. . It.is a question whether you will haye 


a wholesome meal_outside the, house or an unwholesome.. 


5760. Even where it-is possible to provide a meal for 
children, in many cases’ I suppose ‘it: is: practically im- 
possible that’ the parents should provide. a wholesome: 
meal ?—I do not think so. ©. * 


5761. Suitable: for young children ?—I had a ra ther 
curious experience some years ago myself. The father 
of a child in whom I was very much interested’ broke both 
arms. 
to 14s..a' week, to feed the family, and pay the rent. © I 
found that to give her that to keep the house going was 
absolutely useless ; it was all spent in two days. 
the mother how to cook the food. I bought it; and I did 
not know, before how much food you could get for 14s. a. 
week, with rent at 3s. Tnere was no clothing included, 
J found it was pos sible to feed the cl i'dren very v ell indeed 
for thatsum. I kept the fan ily of six children and fath er 
and mother on that. 


5762..Were your suggestions. adopted by the parents 


afterwards ?—Yes, after much persistence, much ham- 
mering away at the mother, assuring her that rice pudding 
made with milk was a thoroughly wholesome thing, and 
so on.. I was doing this for nine months. How long 
it was kept up afterwards I do not know. 


5763. A witness we had here the other day was very 
strongly of opinion that there were very few cases of actual 
underfeeding ?—That is so, I am sure. 


5764. And that there was 
proper feeding ?—Yes. 


5765. Partly through ignorance and partly, as I gather, 
from his evidence, that what suited the parents to eat did 
not suit the child to eat. Can you expect parents in that. 
class of life to provide a separate meal for the children ?— 
I do not think it necessary. I think that what suits the 

child may perfectly well be made to suit the parent. That 
is the other point of view. I have no special experience 
of London, but certainly in Manchester the tendency 
arising out of the hot atmosphere and the pressure of work 
is to go for tasty meals. A piece of fried steak is an 
exceedingly expensive article of diet, and they will have 
the best, so that at one meal is used up what should last 
for days and days. By degrees this sort of thing can be 
corrected. The Ladies Health Society of Manchester, which 
I daresay you have heard of, is managing these things toa 
very great extent, but it cannot be done all at once. To 
take the work out of the mothers’ hands is relieving them 
of responsibility. They will not level up if we leave them 
no motive for levelling up. No Jew is ever underfed. 
You never find Jew children underfed. We have thousands 
The care of the Jewish mother 
for the child is great. My friend, Dr. Ashby, who is head 
of the Children’s Hospital, tells me that if he gives direc- 
tions to a Christian mother how to take care of the child, 
she only half listens, and never, or very rarely, carries 
them out; but the Jewish mothers will come back 
and again to make quite sure that they have understood 
what has been said. They cook the food wholesomely 
for the children ard take care that they eatitina cleanly 
way. If we take it out of the Christian mothers’ hands 
they will simply go down; they will not get better. 
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5766. You do not think that seeing their children 
flourish on rice pudding and pea soup will be aspur to them 
to change their own methods of cooking ?—They will not 
trouble how it is done at the schools. 


5767. They will see whether the child has improved 
in appearance by what it gets at school ?—They may, or 
they may not. This is a question of individual effort and 
of arriving at these people one by one and levelling them 
up. I was afraid when I came that what I had to say 
might not quite fall in with the views of the Committee ; 
but [ have very strong views about this subject. 


5768. You think that the disadvantages of providing 
meals on a wholesale scale for children outweigh the 
advantages ?—Yes, I do. To secure the mid-day meal 
at a school restaurant, for children whose mothers are 
of necessity at work, or for the children of widowers, who 
axe perhaps the most deplorably uncomfortable class of 
all, is a very good thing. I think if that could be done 
we might arrive at very good results. In Nuremberg 


jn the winter, all children can get a free meal if they like 


to ask for it. I made enquiry when I was there. That 


as the only system of poor relief in the town. They have 


no workhouses. There are about seven old men in an 
almshouse, and excepting that and the meals for children 
there is no poor relief given. The whole question of 


-giving relief to children becomes actually a question of 


out-relief to parents and if the guardians and charitable 
peaple are both giving out-relief,we are gradually approach- 
ing the state of things that existed before the present 
poor law commenced. It must inevitably have the 
result of lowering wages, because it will be taken into 
consideration. I think that it will do harm all round. 


5769. (Chairman.) I gather that on the whole you 
would restrict the entrance of children to these restaurants 
if you had them ?—Yes. 


5770. You would endeavour to restrict them to the 


classes whose parents could not, owing to various reasons, 


provide at home ?—Yes, I would very, very rigidly. 


5771. (Dr. Parsons.) Would it be possible to have in 
the restaurant a penny meal and a twopenny meal, a 
better one for those who could afford it ?—It would be 
a pity. A quite sufficiently good meal can be provided 
for a penny, a varied meal. The simpler the child’s food 
is the better. You can give one day, bread and jam 
and cocoa; another day, Irish stew and bread; and 
another day, suet pudding and treacle. These things 
all cost very little to provide. 


5772. (Chairman.) Our reference also extends to the 
subject of medical inspection as at present carried out. 
Is there anything you would like to say on that subject ? 
—Only that I think that in most large districts the thing 
is properly done already. Supposing we were to establish 
a system, as has been suggested, of seeing every child 
every day, I do not think that the condition of the children 
would be any better. As has been pointed out to me 
by my medical friends, you may see a child in the morning 
and it may show no signs of measles, though in the after- 
noon it may be spreading the complaint. You have not 
arrived at what is principally aimed at, namely, the 
prevention of the dissemination of disease. Again, the 
introducing of nurses into a school I think is mischievous, 
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as making the parents more neglectful. In Manchester, 
if we come across a badly neglected child, or a child with 
running ears or sore eyes, we take note of it. I see the 
children in the special school with Dr. Ashby. When 
we find such a case the district nurse shows the mother 
how it is to be attended to, and if that is not done we 
make a fuss. 


5773. (Mr. Walrond.) You would not have nurses 
treating children in school ?—No, certainly not. It has 
a most unfortunate effect. Moderately careful teachers 
can do very well indeed, and I think itis a pity to multiply 
officers. - 


5774. (Dr. Parsons.) Generally speaking you think 
it better to get people to do things for themselves than 
to do things for them at the public cost or by charity ? 
—Very much better. 


5775. (Chairman.) You are satisfied on the whole 
that the present system of medical inspection in Man- 
chester is adequate ?—Yes, it is adequate as far as it 
goes. Dr. Ashby takes all the special children, cripp'e 
or mentally defective, Dr. Ritchie takes the general 
medical inspection of the schools, and I think it is possible 
that with the population increasing as it is he may have 
to have more help. But the question has not come before 
the Education Committee. Beyond that I think the work 
is well done and that what is done is quite adequate. I 
may say that already Dr. Ritchie has examined, I 
believe, all the children on the question of eyesight and 
prepared a report recommending spectacles. 


5776. There is no mention in the report of the indivi- 
dual examination of any children ?—Dr. Ritchie has pre- 
pared a most careful report as to those who are suffering 
from malnutrition and why they are suffering from 
malnutrition, and so forth. He has examined thousands 
and thousands of children. He is exceedingly keen 
about his work and has done a great deal in that way. 
If I might say a word, I think that a very great risk in 
all these questions, especially in the question of physical 
deterioration and mental defect, is the tendency to refer 
all the troubles to one specific cause. Some people will 
say it is all consumption, others will say it is all drink, and 
others will say it is all underfeeding, and so forth. Asa 
matter of fact it is a question of heredity. A feeble 
constitution often goes with a feeble mind. For instance, 
if mental defect were due to malnutrition, we would not 
find the mentally defective in the same proportion. 
amongst the well-to-do; but they are quite as bad 
amongst the well-to-do as they are amongst the very 
poor. Thatappliesall the way round. lt is a matter of 
people’s characters, and you cannot judge characters 
by the hundred. 


5777. You would not, I gather, admit that there is 
any actual class of children such as described in our 
reference who though not defective are from malnutriticn 
below the normal standard ?—No. 


5778. Or rather, there is such a class, but thatit may 
arise from all kinds of causes ?—Yes. I am very much 
afraid of our doing anything which will cause parent: 
to rely less on themselves and more upon others. 


5779. (Chairman.) We are indebted to you. 
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Mr. KE. H. PEtaam (Secretary). 


Mr. C. D. Linpsty, called; and Examined. 


5780. (Chairman.) You are honorary 
the Brighton Free Meal Society ?—Yes. 


5781. For how long has that society been in existence ? 
—In its present form it commenced last November, but 
it was really an enlarged form of work which had been 
carried on on @ small scale for the last five years. 


5782. Is that the only agency of the kind in Brighton ? 
—It is the only agency of the kind. There are three 
cases of slight overlapping, one the case of two clergy- 
men who prefer to have breakfast for their own children 
in ther own schools. In one of these cases there is slight 
overlapping. They..feed some of the children in the 
elementary day schools who do not belong to their 
own church. There are also dinners given in connecticn 
with a mission hall in the town. That covers all the 
overlapping that exists. 


5783. Would there be any overlapping in the case 
of breakfasts ?—Perhaps five or six. I only found 
traces of it in one or two cases. 


5784. The existence of the second agency is well 
known to you and you are therefore on the look out ?— 
Yes. Both of these clergymen are on our committee. 


5785. How is your s)ciety worked.. Have you a 
committee 7?—A large committee. It is a committee 
which is representative practically of every interest 
in the town connected with children. It really arose 
when the small agency approached the mayor and asked 
if something could not be done on a larger scale. He 
called a conference of those who were connected with 
the work among the ciildren, representatives of the 
Education Committee and so forth. A large committee 
was formed which is very representative of the town. 


5786. That large committee, I suppose, does not do 
the work of the society. Is there an executive com- 
mittee ?—Yes an executive of six was appointed. 


5787. Five members of the General Committee ?— 
Five members of the General Committee. 


5788. With yourself as honorary secretary ?—Yes, 
with myself as honorary secretary. 


5789. Does that small executive committee meet 
frequently ?—Yes. Practically we were actually meetirg 
about once every three weeks or once a fortnight. 


5790. Have you any body of visitors attached to 
the society ?—For making investigations do you mean 2 


5791. Yes ?—No; we have no special visitors. There 
are three sets of helpers. The investigations are made 
by ladies of the Charity Organisation Society who under- 
take a very splendid work in that way, and ‘by the offi- 
cers connected with the Sanitary Office. The modical 
officer is very keenly interested in our work and one 
of our best workers. He kindly offered the services 
of his staff of about a dozen, to help in the investigations. 

The police also help; our own chief constable offered 
some of his men for part of the work because we were 
over-burdened with investigations. 


5792. Who determines which particular officer shall 
take a particular case ?—The nominations com> in from 
the schools and the schools represent, practically, 
localities. They .ate grouped together in that way. 


secretary of 


5793. Would you attach the policemen to one, the Mr. C. D. 
sanitary officer to another, and so on ?—No, they would Lindsey. 


be taken in groups. At the end of each week I have 
the nomination forms with the names and addresses of | 
children whom the head teachers consider should have 
the breakfasts. i send out copies of the cards which 
are made out for each family. Those are sent to the 
sanitary office or chief constable or the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, and they make the investigation according 
to that. 


5794. But how do you settle as to which of those various 
agencies you shall send a particular card ?—Considering 
they are voluntary agencies I do not want to overwork 
any of them. If I find the ladies of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society are getting over-burdened, if the secretary 
complains that they have more than they can do, I pass 
the work on to the Sanitary Office, and to the police as 
a last resource. 


5795. What has been the attitude of the Education 
Committee in the matter ?—Entirely sympathic. Some- 
thing like seven of the members are on the General Com- 
mittee and, in addition to that, they passed a very wide 
resolution giving us the free use of the schools, and 
lighting and firing, and every possible help in carrying 
on the breakfasts. 


5796. Have they taken any part in the appeal for 
money ?—No; that was made by the mayor who was 
treasurer of our fund. They took no official part in 
that. 


5797. The appeal was made solely in the name of the 
mayor ?—Yes, on behalf of the town. It is reckoned 
to be a town organization. All the committee meetings 
are held at the Town Hall.. 


5798. On what date was the appeal made ?—The first 
appeal was made towards the end of November, if I 
remember rightly, and the second appeal was made in 
January, when our funds began to run rather low. 


5799. The response to that appeal was adequate 
for the work which you were doing ?—It was just ade- 
quate for what we had to do. 


5800. I see that your meals are all given free; was 
that matter considered and discussed at the beginning 
of the winter ?—Yes, it was discussed whether the parents 
should be asked to pay something towards it. It was 
felt that there was a difficulty in making two classes of 
recipients, that there might be a good deal of ill-feeling 
between the children in the schools if some were paying 
for the meals and some were having them absolutely 
free. 


5801. Was the result of that that the children who 
would have been able to pay received them free, or were 
they excluded ?—We set up a test of ourown. We have 
no knowledge of those who are able to pay, really. 


5802. Has your endeavour been to admit only those 
who could not pay ?—Yes, only those where it was 
absolutely necessary. We set up a test. 


5803. Will you tell us a little more about the method 
of selecting the children ?—The nominations were made 
by the different teachers and sent in to me on long sheets 
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with names and addresszs. These cards were filled up by 
the various inquiry agents (handing the same to the Com- 
mittee.) The rental of the house and the amount of rent 


paid by lodgers were ascertained to get at the net rent; 


which the family were paying. The conditions of cleanli- 
ness and poverty were noted. ‘* Occupation of the father,”’ 
$§ “* wages, > TF in work.” ‘Occupation of mother,” 

“wages,” “Ifin work.” ‘“‘ Occupation of any othermem- 
bers of family,” ‘ Wages,” “Ifin work.” ° “ Number and 
ages of children.” ‘‘ Probable cause of poverty.” 
case recommended for continuance of breakfasts; and 
for how long.” “If case recommended for (a) advice. 
or admonition as to management.” ‘“(b) Further investi- 
gations as to drinking habits or otherwise.” ‘‘ Date 
of home inquiry.” Then follows the signature of the 
officer making the inquiry. 


5804. (Mr. Walrond.) What speak “advice or pele 
monition as to ear a ”” mean ?—Where the home 

was badly managed it was a question whether we should 
send one of our committee to give special advice, or 
almost warning, in fact. I do not know that it was 
acted on. This:was purely experimental in the beginning 
and I cannot say that it was carried out in every detail. 


5805. (Chairman.) This is signed by an officer who’ 


would be acting for one of those three ‘organisa- 
tions you have told us of ?—Yes. “I went through the 
Newsholme, the medical officer, who 
is the representative, of the Executive Committee in 
the matter. We classified them according to a list 
drawn up. , ne 

5806. I have a copy of the Return which you made. 
We will put it on the evidence ?—Certainly. 


The Return is as follows :— 





Children of Per cent. 
Widows or deserted wives - 104] 13 
Parents in receipt of parishrelief 16 2 
S 
3 | Father out of work and no sub- 
2 3 sidiary earnings - pba nica ne 3 | ese | 
o ' 
O = Father out of work, insufficient f 
S| subsidiary earnings’ - - 126) ° 15 
mH 
Total earnings of family in- 
sufficient owing to irregular 
work or low wages - - 175 | 21 
2s Parents did not need the break- 
2 =’! fasts for their-children--.- - 182 |. 22-). . 
ae 
8 3 \ Parents declined the breakfasts oT 
5 8 for their children - - Se UO Ry fete 





5807. When the teachers sent in their list’ originally 
were the children put on on their application or that of 
their parents ?—In a case of great necessity we put them 
on for a week without any investigation. They all had 
it for a week practically. At the end of the week they 
were put on for a fixed time—a month, two months, or 
three months, according to the necessity of the case, or 
they were refused. 


5808. I meant did the children apply initially to be 
put on or did the teachers select the children without 
application ?—We could not tell the head teachers how 
they were to proceed exactly. That waslefttotheir own 
discretion. In some cases they asked for applications, 
in other schools they cross-examined the children. Jn 
one school the teacher did it in my presence.. She en- 
quired what the child had had for breakfast that morning 
and dinner the previous day, and went carefully into 
each case instead of allowing indiscriminate applica- 
tions. Some of the nominations were very loosely sent'in, 


5809. (Dr. Parsons.) Did they ask the childrer who 
had not had breakfasts to hold up their hands, and then 
cross-examine them as to why; whether: the father had 
work, and so on., 


5810. (Chairman.) The See list: -was »y ro means 
satisfactory ?—No. » It ‘Watied/ according to the school. 
Some teachers were much more generous thano hers.and 


SEL EL. 


. necessitous” ?—No. 
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wanted every child to have breakfast. 
more careful, 


5811, It depended upon the idiosyncracies of the 
teachers in the first instance ?—Yes. 


5812. With regard to the table of the cases you have 
given us, would it contain all the cases originally sent 
in by the teachers ?—Yes. There are twenty or thirty 
additional ones which do not appear in the table, but 
it covers practically the whole of the work. 


5813. In your return you say 835 cases of destitute 
families, representing between 12,000 and 13,000 children, 
were enquired into and classified 7—I meant it to be 
1,200. Thisisa low estimate, it should be higher than this. 


5814. 12,000 is clearly a mistake, LznXans that. 38 
clearly a mistake. 


5815. I thought so, because it is very different from 
anything we have had yet. We may take it at about 
2,000 roughly ?—About 2,000 roughly. There are about 
29,000, in the schools of Brighton—19,752, according 
to a return I obtained yesterday. 


5816. How*many schools ?—Thirty- three. 


5817. Were these inquiries made in every ‘school ?— 
The forms were sent to every school but we only had 
eturns of needy children from relatively a few schools. 


5818. You did not begin by classifying schools as. 

‘*necessitous”” and “ non-necessitous” and excluding 
those schools altogether which you classified as “non- 
We take certain schools as neces- 
sitous and work from those as centres. If the other’ 
schools sent in nominations we drafted the childrén’ to 
places where meals were being supplied if the schools ' 
had no centres of their own. 


Others were much 


5819. In no case would a necessitous child be excluded. 
from a meal because it was in a non- necessitous school ? 
—No. 


5820. For how long are children kept on the feeding 
list ?—For a month, two months, or three months. 


5821. Is there a fresh investigation made at the end of 
that period ?—Yes, A fresh visit is made to the home, 
and the case is looked at again. — 


5822. Did the children who were put on the lista 
attend the breakfasts with regularity ?—Yes, I believe 
there was a very high average of attendance, but I did 
not keep arecord. That was kept by the teachers in the 
schools. 


5823. Did you require them to keep a register of. 
attendances at breakfast of children on the lists ?—I did. 
not ask for that, butin a great many cases, ries all, 
I know the attendance was registered. 


5824. Did you ever: hear of any cases where a child 
was taken off because, evidently from slackness of atterd- 
ance, the matter was not one of) eon iy: ?—You 
mean, did the teacher take the case.off ? 


5825. Yes ?—It was not brought to my lero 
but the teacher would do it without tpienteNe © mei I 
take it. 


5826. Was the attendance worse or bothes on cold 
mornings ?—The colder the weather the more children, 
would turn out. 


5827. From another witness from another town we 
had the contrary statement—that on the worse mornings 
the children would not get out of bed ?—That i is curious. 


5828. You say the opposite without any hesitation ? 
—Yes. My own experience is that on bad mornings you 
get a bigger attendance. 


5829. Why did you determine to have breakfast. and. 
not dinner ?7—There was a good, deal of difficulty as 
regards machinery in connection with dinner, because’ of 
the difficulty. of cooking in the schools. Brighton is:a. 
rather widely spread town and some.of, the teachers had 
very strong objection to any cooking taking place near. 
their teaching rooms, and, to meals. being given in rooms 
in which children were taught in the afternoon. There. 
are a good many practical difficulties in that way 

5830. Was it easier,to provide breakfast in the mor 
than dinner in the middle of the He tahoe. aN he 
was undoubtedly easier. | 

5831. What was the machinery ?—The onvétakes would. 
get the breakfast ready. My part is to order the food 
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.to b2sent' to the different schools. Te caretaker would 
heat the milk and put the mugs in the gymnasium, or 
wherever it was to be held. The teachers would havearota 
and come earlier (half-past eight) and distribute the food 
to the children. The caretaker would do the washing up. 

.He was given a gratuity—a sovereign—for the session of 
three months—not really adequate payment. 


_ 5832. What was the largest number present at any 
particular centre on a busy morning ?—The maximum 
would be about 137 at the largest centre. .That. was 
Circus Street. 


(5833. Would the children all sit. down together ?— 
Yes, they all sat round the school hall... Where there 
was no hall they had the use of the class rooms. 


5834. Did the children come punctually ?—I think 
so, but some were late, 


5835. Was difficulty found in getting the room ready 
for school ?—I do not think so. I never heard of the 
difficulty. In fact the headmaster of one school said that 
‘the children came much better when the breakfasts were 
on. They were able to get them there to time much 
better. That was from the school point of view. 


} 5836. Did the teachers co-operate willingly with you ? 
—Very willingly indeed. Some were more enthusiastic 
than others, but, broadly speaking, they rendered splendid 
and willing service. ' 


5837. About how many days a week would a teacher 
be called upon to help ?—According to the rota which 
-I'remember most distinctly it was once a fortnight that 
the teachers were called on, or once in ten days. It was 
a large school. Some of the head teachers who were much 
more interested in it would attend day after day. 


5838. What was the meal supplied ?—Half a pint 
of hot milk and a four-ounce roll with currants in it, 
slightly sweetened. If the children were particularly 
hungry they were allowed to have another half roll. 


5839. Was the milk undiluted, or milk and water? 
Absolutely undiluted. In one school they insisted on 
having sugar init. They had a peculiar taste. 


5840. For how long did the supply of breakfasts last ? 
—It commenced .on November 28th and went right on 
to March the 6th ; practically, fifteen weeks. 


5841. Including the Christmas holidays ?—Yes. Dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays the breakfasts were held 
at the Corn Exchange in the centre of Brighton. In 
order to take the burden off the teachers during the holiday 
times it was arranged for a voluntary staft of workers 
to undertake to manage the meals in the holiday fort- 
night. The meals were not given on Christmas Day. 


5842. That was the only centre then ?—That was the 
only centre then. Some of the children could not come 
so far. The average attendance went down somewhat 
because the infants could not travel the distance in the 
bad. weather. 


5843. In your opinion is there the same need in the 
Christmas holidays as at other times ?—Yes, but not, of 
course, immediately near Christmas I think. We com- 
menced two days after Christmas. 


5844. No doubt there was a good deal of other charity 
going during the Christmas holiday ?—Yes, a good deal 
goes into the homes that week. 

5845. Why did you stop altogether in March ?— 
For one reason our funds were run out; and in the 
beginning of March the weather generally lightens, work 
beconies more abundant and need is not so pressing. 


5846. Were there fewer children attending the break- 
fasts when you left off than at the busy time ?—We 
found it possible to reduce the numbers in some of the 
schools, but not very largely. 

5847. About how many were there on the list when 
you ceased giving a supply ?—The number was 817 
as the, maximum—at the end of Feburary—in the last 

week it was reduced to 613. 

5848. There was still.a, large number on, the list. then 
when you left off %—Yes. Of course you could go on 
for.a very long time with some children. 
o45849..You, have. made ‘certain suggestions in your 
short précis. -The first is co-operation with guardians 
under the new Local Government Board. order. Have 
any steps yet been taken in Brighton to put that order 
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into force ?—I understand that the Brighton Guardians 
have had the order before them and have moved that 
it lie on the table. I also understand that they passed 
a resolution saying that the duty of feeding the children 
should be thrown on the Education Committee. It was 
brought up on the Education Committee. A small 
sub-committee was appointed to go into it. They asked 
me to attend the meeting. At that meeting the sub- 
committee decided to ask the guardians to meet them 
in conference to see if any practical working scheme 
could be framed for dealing with the question. 


5850. We may take it that the matter is pending, and 
is under consideration in Brighton ?—Yes; The question 
is, of course, whether the guardians can be induced to do 
anything in the matter. . 


5851. Have you ever heard it suggested that the issue 
of the Local Government Board order will render it 
difficult to get voluntary help ?—It has been suggested 
by one or two members of my committee. It is experi- 
mental. If we cannot get voluntary help to co-operate 
with the guardians we must try some other scheme, but 
I think it well worth trying to work in connection with 
the guardians. 


5352. You suggest a system of school restaurants 
for scholars who can pay a small sum. Has any attempt 
ever been made in Brighton to supply a cheap meal at 
cost price, for children? —I have no knowledge of any 
scheme. The subject of school restaurants was brought 
up at the beginning of this year in our committee, and 
the committee were very divided on the subject. The 
whole thing was put off until September when the demand 
for cheap food in the schools, if there is going to be a 
demand, will be greater. In one school there is an open 
space near the playground, very well suited for a small 
restaurant, or whatever you may call it, and that may 
come into being. If it does come into being it will be 
apart from the free breakfast work. The money will be 
specially ear-marked for the work and the funds given 
for the breakfasts will not be spent for that in any way. 


5853. I suppose that the meal supplied would be 
dinner ?—It would be a mid-day meal. It would be 
like a tuck shop in the case a of big public school. It is 
to meet the case of mothers going out to work. 


5854. Are there many cases of that kind in Brighton ?— 
A great many. There is:no large industry apart from 
railway work. There is a good deal of laundry-work 
for big hotels and lodging houses.- Women can always 
get work. The mothers go out to work when the 
fathers fall on evil times, and children are sent out in 
the middle of the day with a penny or a half-penny to 
get what they can. 


5855. Is there any shop or restaurant in Brighton 
at which children can get a wholesome meal for a penny? 
—I should say not. 


5856. What do they generally do with the penny 
or half-penny ?—It is very problematical: The sweet- 
stuff shop usually sees a good deal of it. 


5857. Do many not go home in the middle of the day ? 
—Many of them run about the playground. One head- 
master insisted that dinner would be far better for 
children than breakfast. He said it was a trouble for 
him to see boys running about in the playground when 
others had a midday meal and he knew that they had 
nothing. 

5858. Would those be children who had had breakfast ? 
—Yes. This was after the beginning of the breakfasts. 


5859. You cannot give us information as to the chances 
of success of a school restaurant ?—No, I cannot do that. 
There is no data to go upon. It must be purely experi- 
mental in the beginning. 


5860. Would you propose that. all the children attending 
the school restaurant should pay for their meals, or would 
you admit children with tickets given to them on account 
of poverty ?—It should be primarily self-supporting 
on business lines, and children alone who can pay, should 
be admitted. It would be very unwise, I think, to mix 
it up with a charitable scheme. 

5861. You suggest, thirdly, that a system of weighing 
should be introduced to determine cases of under-feeding. 
Has the medical officer taken any part in determining 
what children in Brighton should receive. these breakfasts ? 
He made a good many investigations, but not by per- 
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sonally interviewing the children. Wei hi g involves a 
tremendous amount of work, although it is the only 
scientific means of actually determining who is under-fed.. 

5862. A child improperly fed might be indistinguish- 
able in weight from one underfed, and you have to go 
beyond the weighing machine to find out ?—You would 
have to have supplementary medical examination in 
some cases of underweight. 

5863. The medical officer speaks very warmly, in 
iis last report, of the work of your society in Brighton ? 
—Yes ; he is very interested in it. 

5864. (Dr. Parsons.) How many days a week have 
the breakfasts been supplied ?—On five days—on every 
school day. 

5865. Not on Saturdays ?—Not on Saturdays or 
Sundays. 

5866. With regard to the school restaurant, would it 
be possible, supposing that the movement were started, 
to issue tickets in books sold to the parents, so that 
instead of the children bringing a penny to pay for the 
meal, which penny they might spend at the sweet shop, 
as you suggest, and not on a wholesome meal, the ticket 
would be exchanged for the meal ?—The idea was that 
the head teacher should have a book of tickets and supply 
the parents, thus preventing the money being applied to 
improper uses. 


5867. If that were done could not the tickets be given 
free to the children on the free list ?—That would be 
possible, but it might lead to ill feeling. 


5868. But the children would not necessarily know 
which had had the tickets given free and which had not ? 
—Any private philanthropist could buy tickets and give 
them away, but as part of an organised system I think 
there would be difficulty. 


5869. I thought that if the tickets were the same it 
would be difficult to tell whether the tickets were bought 
or given ?—Children talk a good deal among themselves 
and they would find out the source of the ticket—whether 
paid for by the parents or not. 


5870. Even if they did, would not that be useful as 
a check on those getting free tickets who were not in a 
position to require them ?—I think so, and I do not see 
any special difficuity, but at the beginning I think it 
would be better to avoid any confusion and to supply 
only those who had the money to pay. 


5871. Do you think that the breakfasts afford sufficient 
variety ?—No; from one point of view they do not, but 
you have to think of what you can do in the school at 
that particular time in the morning, and to be guided 
and governed by that. Practically, speaking it is not really 
feeding the underfed children. It is only helping to do 
a little for them before they enter on their day’s work. 
That is what it amounts to. To be properly fed they 
must have two meals, and possibly three. 


5872. From the school point of view as regards render- 
ing the children fit to receive instruction is there advan- 
tage in breakfast over dinner, or vice versa ?—That is a 
point on which the medical evidence rather differs. Some 
authorities say breakfast and some say a mid-day meal. 
T think our medical officer, Dr. Newsholme, laid em- 
phasis on breakfast. 


5873. The reason for adopting breakfast rather than 
dinner was that it was more easily supplied ?—Yes, 
that was one of the reasons that influenced us. 


5874. Does not the difficulty about ge ting the rcoms 
in order after the meals or the school session apply 
in the case of breakfast as well as dinner ?—No. They 
only have milk in a mug and a bun is handed to them. 
The crumbs are not very great. One of the monitors 
or pupil teachers sees that the room is made tidy. I 
have not heard any complaints from teachers on that 
ground; in fact they have spoken rather favourably 
of the ease with which the rooms are put in order. 


5875. (Miss Lawrence.) Did you use the school attend- 
ance Officers for inquiries ?—We wanted to ask the 
attendance officers to make these inquiries, but they 
absolutely resented it. They were feeling rather sore that 
their numbers had been reduced and when we asked them 
they said that they were over-burdened and overworked, 
and could not possibly do it. If I take the cards round 
for specific information about, cases, they will tell me 
everything I want to know, vat they will not undertake 
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the investigation, although we wished at the beginning 
to place the duty upon ther. 

5876. Do you work with the guardians at all ?—Very 
little. We have information from the guardians, but not 
any actual investigation work. They have their own 
work and they also would object, I am sure, to any extra 
work. 


5877. Do the children come from very poor surround- 
igs. Have you poverty in Brighton ?—We have a great 
mass of poverty in Brighton. It is a pleasure resort, 
and there is a great deal of casual labour. Men can pick 
up a living on the beach in hundreds of ways and get 
along fairly well in the summer, but in the winter they 
are thrown out of employment and have nothing coming 
into the house, and they have to wait until summer comes 
along again. Theresultis that you get a great mass of 
poverty which occurs winter after winter. 


5878. Wnat proportion of the children in the schools 
are actually fed by your society ?—Something like 10 per 
cont. of the children were brought up for inquiry, and out 
of that number about one-third were rejected. Some 
were rejected because the parents said that their children 
did not need breakfast, and they declined it, and others 
were refused because we considered that the money 
coming into the homes was sufficient for the parents to 
provide for the children themselves. 


5879. Did a large number of the parents refuse the 
breakfast ?—12 per cent. refused. 


5880. (Mr. Walrond.) Were the police inquir:es re- 
sented by the parents more than enquiry by others ?— 
Yes, I think they were a little resented, but not to any 
extent. The police officers inquired in a very careful 
manner. I do not think there was any harshness about 
it whatever. I heard very little complaint as to the in- 
quiries being made, but I think they acted as a deterrent 
possibly in some cases. Parents said that the children 
did not need it, and so forth, and would not give parti- 
culars on that ground. 


5881. I suppose that the inquiries of the ladies of the 
Charity Organisation Society are not resented at all, are 
they. You get the fullest information from them ?— ~ 
Yes, principally because they are trained workers and 
they know exactly what to ask, and in that way they get 
more information, but I would not like to say that their 
inquiries were not sometimes resented. I think they 
were. 

5882. Have you a poverty scale as the result of these 
inquiries ?—I do not quite follow. 


5883. In some places they have a scale. For instance, 
if the parent is in receipt of 3s. a week per head of the 
family the feeding is not undertaken ?—We have a test. 


5884. (Dr. Parsons.) You have some kind of stand- 
ard ?—We have a test, but not a standard. We have 
not classified them according to their need. The cards 
relating to these seven groups we kept. They are re- 
corded and indexed for reference, but not classified 
according to poverty. 

5885. (Mr. Walrond.) How do you test the necessity 
of a particular child ?—We take the income of the family. 
Our test is that the earnings of the father, mother, and 
some of the older children must not exceed 15s. per week. 
When it comes under 15s. and there are two, or three, 
or four children we consider that a needy case. 


5886. Then, so far,you have a scale 1—Yes. I did not 
understand what you wanted. 

5887. (Chairman.) Have you any branch of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in Brighton ?— 
Yes, we have. 1 was waiting for that question. We 
tried to bring, in a series of cases, punishment on the 
parents if possible. We passed some cases on to the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and 
some cases on to the police, but we could not get enough 
evidence to justify prosecution in any case. We found 
homes with evidence of neglect and cruelty through 
drink, and so on, but we could not get a conviction or 
bring pressure to bear upon them. 


5888. Did not the mere fact of your turning the 
society on indirectly lead to good results ?—To give 
a concrete instance, I remember a case of a woman who 
took her child in the street, begging —a boy about 
eight who used to attend breakfast. The police went 
and warned the mother and she said she would not do it 
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again, but three weeks after 1 saw the same mother and 
the same child in the streets,she singing, and he walking 
by her side looking very pitiable. 

5889. (Mr. Walrond.) You have had no prosecutions; 
have you ?—We have had no prosecutions. The National 
Society will not prosecute unless they are sure of a con- 
viction. It is very difficult to get a case. They will 
not run the risk of failure, 

5890. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Did you send the police 
to make inquiry ?—The inquiries are divided among three 
groups of investigators. ‘The police might get some of 
the cases, or might not. ; 

5891. If the teachers had said: “ We think the parents 
neglectful,” you would not have sent the police to make 
inquiries at the home ?—No; but if the card showed 
that the case was bad and the report of the investigating 
officers showed that it was bad, we should send it on to 
the chief constable. 

5892. But not in the first instance ?—Not in the first 
instance. : 

5893. Do you think you get in your inquiries anything 
like the full wages of the families ?—Do you mean, do 
we get the absolute truth ? 


5894. Yes ?—No; we do not expect it if we ask for it. 


5895. Did you go to the employers ?—No; it was decided 
at the beginning to accept the statement of the parents 
broadly and not go to the employers. For one thing it 
would have meant a great deal of work, and apart from 
that it was thought that it was a little hard. 


5896. Supposing that the wages of a particular industry 
were given at a figure which you knew to be below the 
proper amount, in a flagrant case what would you do? 
—wWe would put that on one side. 


5897. You would not then go to the employer 7— 
The majority were out of work. 


- §898. (Dr. Parsons.) It is not like a recognised trade 
where you know the price is current in the trade. Very 
much of the work is casual work ?—Yes. We have a 
great many hawkers in Brighton. 


5899. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You have on your form, 
** Occupation of any other members of family.” Sup- 
posing the father was out of work, and the rate of wages 
stated to you of other members of the family who might 
be van-boys, for instance, was below what you knew 
to be the rate, would you consider that ?_-We should 
take that into consideration if we could detect it, but 
it is rather difficult to detect it with a form filled in like 
this. In the case of a brass-worker, if I remember rightly, 
we rejected that because he must have been earning 
more money than was stated on the card. 


5900. What is the meaning of ‘‘ Case recommended 
for advice or admonition as to management ”’ ?—That 
was put in at the suggestion of some of the ladies of the 
Charity Organisation Society with the idea that where 
there was bad management in the home, advice might 
be given to the mother. 


5901. Was any actually given ?—I cannot say that 
it was actually given. The card was drawn up at the 
beginning of the session and it was not fully acted upon. 


5902. (Dr. Parsons.) Is there any female sanitary 
inspector at Brighton who visits the homes ?—No, there 
is not. There is a nurse attached to the Education 
Committee who visits the homes very regularly. 

5903. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) The investigation “as to 
drinking habits or otherwise’ was not carried out, I 
suppose ?—No, because it did not carry us much further. 

5904. You decided to feed the children even if the 
parents did drink ?—Yes, undoubtedly. The need of 
the children was the test and not the character of the 
parents. 
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5905. So that you were open to the charge that you 
were putting more money into the parents pockets for 
drink, sometimes ?—Yes, that was inevitable. 


5906. Do you think that you got hold of all the children 
in need ?—I cannot say that, we covered practically all. 
There are some children who are so respectable that they 
conceal their need. 


5907. All the disreputable ones got he’p ?—Naturally, 
they would always come up first. 


5908. (Chairman.) Have you anything more you 
would like to say to us ?—I think that the questions 
have covered pretty well everything. The suggestions 
are my own personal suggestions, and not those of my 
committee. [ did not know whether the suggestion 
with regard to working with the guardians was outside 
the reference of this Committee, or not. 


5909. We are very glad to know of any case in which 
action has actually been taken ?—If I might express it 
rather more fully my own idea in that matter was that 
the guardians should take up two kinds of cases—(1) 
where the father is out of work and absolutely no money 
is coming into the home, and (2) where the father is out of 
work and the mother and the children earn very little 
money. Those two groups of cases, I should consider 
would be Poor Law cases. My own view in going 
into this conference with the guardians (my com- 
mittee and the Education Committee may not accept my 
views) would be that those cases should ke thrown on 
the guardians and after reasonable investigation they 
should deal with them adequately, far more adequately 
than we have been able to do it. That having been 
done we should consider the remaining cases which they 
would reject, the children of widows, and others they 
could not receive, and deal with them as best we could. 


5910. Do you consider that when the order has been 
put in force there will still remain a large number 
of cases in which the work of a voluntary agency would 
be needed ?—Yes, there must be; for instance where 
a man is at work the guardians cannot possibly relieve 
him although the money he earns is not sufficient to 
properly keep his family. Then again widows do not 
come into the order at all. Where the father is ill and 
receiving outdoor relief the case is also excluded. 


5911. Are you a member of the Education Committee ? 


—No. 


5912. You attend as an expert at the conference ?— 
I have been called in as representing the Free Breakfast 
Committee and being able to give information as to 
what had been done in the past. If it is done by the 
guardians it should be done at a central building and 
not in the schools. You cannot give dinners at the 
schools. 1 think there is a difficulty in serving meals 
at the schools. 


5913. Do you think that the teachers have been at all 
overpressed in the matter ?—I do not think so. There 
is a large staff of teachers attached to each school and 
the individual burden is not a very heavy one, although 
1 know that some teachers complain of returns and 
schedules, and nominations, and so on. 


5914. Do you think that voluntary help could be 
more easily obtained for dinners than breakfasts }— 
If that were so it would be far better to do it outside 
the schools. They object to outsiders coming to the 
schools for any purpose. 


5915. You think that there are very great objections 
to a meal in the middle of the day in the schools 7?— 
There are very great objections, I think, personally. 


5916. (Chairman.) We are much obliged to you. 


Mr. Jonn F. Moss, called ; and Examined. 


5917. (Chairman.) Youare secretary of the Education 
Committee of the County Borough of Sheffield ?—Yes. 

5918. For how long have you held that office ?— 
Since May, 1903. I was clerk of the Sheffield School 
Board for the whole term of the Board. 

5919. You were one of the original School Board clerks 
of the country ?—Yes. 
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5920. About how many schools are there in Sheffield ? 
—We have 100 schools, containing 243 departments. 

5921. And roughly how many children on the books ? 
—76,000. 

5922. That is near enough, thank you. We propose 
to put on our notes the précis which you have sent in ?-—— 
Certainly. 
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The préciz.is as follows :— , 
A. (1) On the formation of the Children’s Breakfast 
Committee in November last all other organizations of 
similar nature with the exception of the one providing 


free breakfasts under the supervision of Mr. Jonathan ; 


Taylor (who is one of the members of the Education 


Committee), at a council school in an exceptionally _ 


poor district, were merged into the general scheme, and 
this, too, came under the operation of the Committee 
early in the following February. 

(2) The appeal to the public for funds was issued in 
the name of the Lord Mayor of the City and the Chairman 
of the Education Committee. -Members of the latter 
body also took an active part in the administration of 
the fund, and they had the co-operation of teachers and 
others including the Committee of the Sheffield branch 


of the National Union of Teachers. The _ use 
of rooms, gas, etc., for tbe preparation of the 
meals was granted by the Education Committee 


free of charge, and the clerical work was done by one of 
the staff at the Education Office. The caretakers of 
schools at which breakfasts were given were instructed 
to render whatever assistance was needed, and gratuities 
were afterwards given to them out of the funds at the 
disposal of the Committee. 

(3) The breakfasts were given free. 

(4) and (5) Head teachers of Elementary Schools within 
the City were requested to furnish lists of children coming 
to school apparently without having had proper food. 
The cases were then visited and reported upon by the 
school attendance visitors as deserving of assistance 
or otherwise, after which they were submitted to the 
Committees which had been formed in each ward of the 
City to carry out the arangements, and if by then con- 
sidered suitable cases for help, the names of the children 
were placed on the lists for free breakfasts. The children 
were, however, promptly relieved on the first report, 
pending the inquiries. 

(6) The meals were served at the schools. 


(7) No doubt the schools at which a large number of 


children were provided with breakfast were able to carry 
out the arrangements more economically than schools 
providing for a few children only, yet most of the schools 
kept within the limit imposed by the Committee of one 
penny per head per meal. It was thought advisable to 
provide the meals at each of the schools at which necessi- 
tous children were in attendance rather than at several 
centres, so as to avoid the necessity of poorly clad and 
badly shod children having to pass through the streets 


from a central hall to their schools on inclement mornings, © 


and also to prevent the possibility of children receiving 
breakfast and then going home instead of to school. 

(8) The Breakfast Committee was only called into 
existence to meet the abnormal distress arising from 
a dearth of employment. 

B. (1) The total amount expended to the 23rd June 
last was £918 163. 10d. Of this sum £755 12s. 9d. had 
been spent on food ; £29. 15s. Od. on apparatus including 
enamelled mugs; £33 Ils. 7d. on printing, stationery, 
advertising, etc., whilst a sum of £99 17s. 6d. had been 
paid as gratuities to the caretakers of schools for their 
assistance. The cost per head of a breakfast inclusive 
of all expenses works out at l-ld. £1,187 7s. 5d. was 
received in response to the appeal made by the Lord 
Mayor and the Chairman of the Education Committee. 
This amount was raised with little difficulty as a means 
of satisfying the needs of the children during a period 
of exceptional distress, but it cannot reasonably be 
expected that a similar amount could be raised anaually 
without a good deal of trouble. There has been no 
attempt to provide meals other than breakfast. 

C. (1) to (5) Breakfast consisting of cocoa, with a 
little milk and sugar, bread and dripping or jam, was 
given each school morning, and a child whose name was 
on the list could therefore receive breakfast five times 
a week, The breakfasts, whether of bread and dripping 
or bread and jam, seemed to be much relished by the 
children, many of whom certainly looked a good deal 
better for the food. The breakfasts were continued 
during the Christmas holiday and also during the Easter 
holiday. It was not thought necessary to provide the 
meals on Saturdays and Sundays as food is found ‘in 
most of the homes during the week ends. Various chari- 
tably disposed persons and religious bodies were also 
providing free breakfasts on/Saturdays or Sundays in 
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some parts of the City. . Whilst the scheme was ia full 
operation the-numbers on the lists varied from 1,319 to 
2,804, and at present 291 children are on the lists of the | 
four schools at which free breakfasts are being.continued. 
The operations .of the full:scheme extended from the 
end of November: last to the 3lst.March, 1905, but it 
has been thought necessary to.continue the help at the 
four schools referred to up to the present time; and 
Mr. Jonathan Taylor has expressed a desire to continue 
the provision of breakfasts during.the summer holidays, 
and. thereafter throughout the year. On 23rd. June 
last, 195,909 breakfasts had been provided by the Com- 
mittee. The.teachers retain the lists of those children 
who have been relieved. 

D. Blind and deaf children are sent to institutions 
and do not. become.in.any. way chargeable to the funds 
of this organisation. .The mentally defective children 
have been given the free breakfasts, and they have also 
had some other special provision made for them at their 
respective centres. There is no complete provision for: 
cripple children who do not attend school, except at the 
hospitals. Some help is given to children of this class 
by philanthropic ladies who collect them and give them 
a good meal weekly. 

E. If the scheme became a permanent institution 
there would probably need to be more paid assistance, 
as however willing the teachers might be to give their 
services in an exceptional time, they would not be so 
willing to accept.such an arrangement as part of their 
official duties to be performed regularly, and perhaps 
throughout the year. Besides the caretakers would 
expect to be remunerated on a more adequate scale. 

. Voluntary assistance could be obtained in some places, 
but it is doubtful whether sufficient of these helpers 
could be relied upon throughout the period at which 
meals should be given to large numbers of needy children. 

With regard to the administration, it seems desirable 
to have more searching inquiries made into the circum- 
stances of the parents, and some means should be devised. 
for compelling. the idle and negligent to provide for the 
wants of their children in a legitimate manner, without 
trenching upon funds of the description contemplated, | 
and that those who could provide for their children 
without any such help, but will not, should be punished 
for their neglect. Possibly these cases might be better 
dealt with by the relieving officers, as the school atten- 
dance officers could not spare sufficient time from their 
other duties, or the officials of Charity Organisation 
Societies, where they exist, might co-operate and render 
useful aid in preventing the abuse of the funds. 

It should be remembered that what is needed is a 
permanent system to which recourse could be had at any 
time throughout the year, though it will, of course, be 
more particularly drawn upon in times of bad trade or 
dearth of employment through stress of weather, but 
great watchfulness is essential from various points of 
view. There is a considerable number of people who 
would, if permitted, take advantage of any relief asso- 
ciation without absolute necessity. Some of them have 
been known to excuse themselves by saying that if there 
is anything to be given away they might as well have a 
share of it, while others who are well able to work 
and could actually get employment refuse todo so. In 
one instance which came under notice last winter a 
man who was known to be well able to work and could 
actually have got work if he had tried, when remons- 
trated with for allowing his children to take advantage 
of the free breakfasts, said that he had not worked for 
six years, and would be hanged if he would work now. 
However this fellow went a little too far and came within 
the powers of the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Acts, and was awarded three months’ imprisonment, 
Such cases ought to be sharply dealt with when the 
children are well nigh starving. On the other hand, the 
deserving poor should be helped in adverse times without 
being compelled to become paupers. Even in times of 
good trade the wages of many are so small that it is im- 
possible for the poor people to save anything from their 
earnings for a rainy day, though they can eke out an 
existence for themselves and families when work is 
fairly plentiful; and if they fall out of employment, 
a little help perhaps for a comparatively short space of 
time would be a real blessing, and save much suffering 
and hardship, the avoidance of which would surely be 
desirable. There are some cases too in which widows 
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struggle to get a living for themselves and their children 
without applying to the guardians, and not a few of 
these might be found well deserving of consideration. 
A little help judiciously given in such cases might save 
the rates in another direction, as if once these people 
get the taint of pauperism they lose their self-reliance, 
and become habitually dependant, with the loss of that 
laudable pride and self-respect which it seems so desirable 
to foster. 


5923. Would you indicate to us what kind of organisa- 
tions there were for the purpose of feeding school children 
in Sheffield before November last ?—For the most part 
there would be kindly-disposed persons who would place 
in the hands of schoolmasters or managers funds where-. 
with to buy breakfasts. I do not think there were any 
dinners, excepting at one of the Roman Catholic schools. 


5924, They’ were quite sporadic in their existence ?— 
Quite. 


5925. Were they chiefly connected with particular 
schools, or with a parochial organisation ?—With par- 
ticular schools. I should mention that there is one little 
organisation under the care of Mr. Jonathan Taylor, 
who for some years has done similar work at the Croft 
Council School. It is a place where there are a good 
many poor people living, and rather a rough population. 


5926. We have a separate return from Mr. Jonathan 
Taylor of his work at that school, showing that it has 
been going on for three years, and that he has practically 
given breakfasts to 100 children per day ?—Yes, about 
that. 


5927. Has he now come into line with your breakfast 
committee ?—Yes. His work was merged into ours. 
We had a meeting last week of the small committee to 
whom was relegated the question as to how long they 
should continue, and the Lord Mayor and his friends 
_came to the conclusion that it was not wise to continue 
the breakfasts at the cost of the Lord Mayor’s fund any 
longer, during the summer time at all events. 


5928. So that any continuance will be by Mr. Taylor 
out of funds which he raises himself ?—Yes, and he is 
quite willing to do that. He is one of the members of 
the committee, but he works sometimes on independent 
lines in quite a friendly way. He undertook to carry on 
whatever was necessary. 


5929. We have a separate return from the Roman 
Catholic schools signed by the Very Reverend Dean Dolan. 
I gather that in that case they feed about 100 per week 
in the winter ?—Yes. 


__ 5930. With dinner generally, and sometimes break- 
fast ?—Yes. 


_ 5931. Was that work done quite independently of 
your committee ?—Before our committee started. They 
have had the free breakfasts since. A well-to-do trades- 
man has supplied them daily with a quantity of soup 
and they have had other help of that kind. 


5932. Does the committee supply the breakfasts given 
in the Roman Catholic schools ?—Yes; all the schools 
of the town. 


5933. What led to the organisation which was started 

in November of last year ?—It was found that many of 
the children were coming to school evidently in an unfit 
state from want of food. It was a time of bad trade. 
Many people were out of employment, and the Lord 
Mayor and the chairman of the Education Committee 
_were asked to consider the question. They came to the 
conclusion that it was better to afford relief in the shape 
of breakfasts, and the fund was started. It was very 
readily responded to. 

6934, Was there special distressin Sheffield last winter ? 
—There was, but I do not suppose that it was quite so 
acute as in some other towns. 

5935. For Sheffield it was rather specially acute ?— 
Tt was. 

5936. That appeal was responded to to the extent of 
£1,187 ?—Yes. 

5937. Did that money mostly come in at once, or was 
it received by degrees throughout the winter ?—It was 
received during the first month or two of the existence 
-of the organisation chiefly. 

5938. So that the Committee knew what they had 
to lay their hands upon ?— Yes. 
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5939.' How is the breakfast’ committee constitutel ?— 
We convened a meeting consisting of the School Atten- 
dance sub-Committee (a sub-Committee of the Education 
Committee), some of the members of the School Manage- 
ment sub-Committee and a considerable number of 
teachers. The chief officials of the local associations 
were asked to come, and the Lord Mayor and one or 
two others. We organised Ward Committees. I am 
not sure that they were all a success. 


5940. Is the Committee rated as a sub-committee 
of the local education authority ?—No, it is an inde- 
pendent organisation. 


5941. Quite independent ?—Yes. 


5942. Was it composed of certain proportions of 
members, or was it rather a miscellaneous body ?—-A 
miscellaneous body. The larger proportion of the 
members, I think, would be teachers. 


5943. Did that committee itself meet much ?—No: 
not often. There were two or three meetings at first 
and then it was left very much in the hands of «he officials. 
The Lord Mayor took a great interest init and the Chair- 
man of the Education Committee, and the Chairman 
of the School Attendance sub-Committee. 


5944. Did you find that the work of that committee 
came mainly to yourselfto do ?—I think that the members 
of the committee took a fair share of the responsibility. 
The clerk of the School Attendance Department, and 
the secretary of the Teachers’ Association, who is one of 
the head teachers, acted as honorary secretaries of this 
movement, 


5945. The Education Committee gave directions that 
every facility should be given for the use both of schools 
and officers for the purpose ?— Yes. 


5946. Why was it determined to give breakfast ?— 
Because that was the easiest meal to prepare. We had 
not facilities for cooking dinners in each school and we 
thought it very much better to have the breakfast given 
in each school so that the children should readily be 
relieved without necessitating their tramping a distance 
to acentre. There were some schools in which very few 
children were fed, and others where a large number were 
fed. 


5947. You did not go on any special principle, con- 
sidering that breakfast was a more useful meal toa child 
than a dinner. It was rather other matters that guided 
you to choose breakfast ?— Yes, it was easier. 


5948. I suppose that voluntary help is more easily 
obtained in the middle of the day than for breakfast if 
you require voluntary help ?—I do not know. We 
cannot depend upon a large amount of voluntary help. 


5949. As regards the selection of the children for the 
breakfasts, the initial lists were drawn up by the teachers? 
— Yes. 


5950. Did the children apply to be put on the lists ?— 
Some of them did, no doubt. The teachers knew from 
their own knowledge of the children and their state 
whether they needed food or not. Soon after the 
breakfasts were started, of course, there were a large 
number of children who applied for them. 


5951. A child who was apparently in need would not 
be left off the list because he did not apply ?—No. 


5952. When those lists were drawn up were they sent 
in to the central committee ?—They were given to tho 
attendance officer for the district and he scrutinised 
them, and then they were sent on to the central 
committee, 

5953. With regard to relief committees for each ward 
would you tell us about those ?—In some of the wards 
the committees sat very regularly and showed a good 
deal of personal interest in the dispensing of relief, but 
in others they did not. 

5954. How were the committees composed 1—_We 
called together in the first instance the managers of the 
schools for that particular ward, and the head teachers 
of the schools in that ward together with the local 
members of the City Council. We divided the town into 
& convenient number of districts—I forget how many. 
One or two wards were in some cases put together. They 
elected their own chairman and secretary and com- 
municated with us. 
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5955. Would the poverty be confined, generally speak- 
ing, to some particular wards ?—It would largely. From 
some of the wards we had no application whatever. 
They courteously declined to start free breakfasts, but 
in other wards, more particularly in the centre of the 
town, we had a large number of applications. 


5956. These applications were submitted by the school 
attendance officer to the ward committee 7—Yes. 


5957. Did the school attendance officer indicate his 
opinion in the first instance ?—Yes. The school attend- 
ance officers were called in in consultation with the ward 
committees. 

5958. Did the committees almost invariably follow 
the opinion of the school attendance officers, or conduct 
a separate investigation ?—I think they were generally 
guided by the teachers and by the school attendance 
officers. Some of the members of the committee would 
know the parents personally, and it was very useful to 
have their help in that way. 


5959. You found that the committees worked very 
differently ? Some were more efficient than others ?— 
Yes. 

5960. Now can you tell us at all what proportion of 
the applications were rejected when the teachers’ lists 
reached the committee ?—A fair proportion, but as the 
scheme got to be worked more thoroughly the teachers 
were very careful, and the lists were almost wholly 
accepted. 


5961. Did you find that the teachers’ initial lists 
varied very much, some teachers taking a very different 
view of poverty from the others ?—Certainly. 


5962. Did the teachers of the three departments, say, in 
each school, meet together and consult as regards cases 
where they had brothers and sisters in the school ?—I 
daresay they did, but I have no knowledge of it. 


5963. Was any poverty scale applied to these cases ?-— 
No. 

5964. The test of income per head ?—No; we did not 
inquire into the wages as a rule. We took the evident 
signs of poverty, and we knew something about the 
habits and the homes in one way or the other. Curiously 
enough, amongst the number we had a considerable 
proportion of widows and others receiving parish relief, 
which relief did not seem to amount to sufficient to 
cover the needs of the family. 


5965. Was that matter reported to the guardians ?— 
No; we did not make any communication on the subject. 


5966. Had you many acting guardians on your relict 
committees ?—I do not think so. 


5967. Was any use made of the relieving officers in 
investigating cases ?—No. I do not think that any use 
was made of them. 

5968. Or of any charity organisation societies ?—No, 
unfortunately we have not any in Sheffield. 


5969. None at all at present in Sheffield ?— No. 


5970. When a child’s name was put on the breakfast 
list, how long was it kept there ? Was it put on for any 
definite time ?—No. The names were continued while 
the meals lasted. The officers and the teachers together 
judged how long they should be retained. 


5971. Was there no regular periodical revision of 
the lists ?—Yes, there was a periodical revision. 
5972. At what interval ?—I cannot quite say. 


5973. The meals were served at the schools for the 
reasons which you give here ?—Yes. 


5974. Was any difficulty found in getting the schools 
ready afterwards ?—No, the caretakers were there in 
good time and they got everything cleared away in time 
for the school to begin at the proper hour. We paid 


‘them a small sum. 


’ 5975. Were the meals generally served in halls, or 
class rooms, or where ?—In class rooms usually. In 
some cases we had rooms in the basements that were 
appropriated for the purpose, but it was altogether 
a makeshift arrangement. There was no proper room 
for feeding. 

5976. What sort of numbers would there be present 
at the largest of the centres ?#I should think, probably, 
from 200 to 300. 
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5977. Would those all be served at once ?—I am not 
quite sure about that. 


5978. Was it found that children generally came in 
time ?— Yes. 


7979. And did they come regularly ?—They came 
very regularly. 


5980. Was any record kept of their attendance at the 
breakfast when they were once on the list ?— Yes, they 
were always noted. 


5981. A child who showed by coming irregularly that 
the breakfast was not very necessary, or much appreciated 
would be struck off ?~He would be watched and pro- 
bably struck off. 


5982. Were 
schools ?—No. 

5983. Was a child allowed to attend from another 
school ?—The breakfasts were given at the individual 
schools. We sent a few children up to the Croft School 
from a school in a poor district near, but that is the only 
case in which we have attempted to join the schools. 
We thought of having centres at first as being more 
economical, but it was found that the children would 
be better attended to at their own schools, sometimes 
there would only be a very small number—about a 
dozen children having breakfast at their own school. 


5984. Supposing there was a necessitous child at a 
school where no breakfast was served, could it get break- 
fast anywhere ?—Yes; the teacher could easily arrange 
that. 


5985. You made provision for a few cases here and 
there where it was not worth while tc have a special 
school breakfast ?7—We had not any case of the kind. 
We had no necessity for centres. It depends very much 
you see on the locality in which the school is situated. 
On the Abbey Dale side of the town, for instance, the 
children are all children of respectable artisans or small 
shopkeepers or some thing of that sort. We did not 
think ot supplying breakfasts when they were not asked 
for. If there was a poor child it would be rather hard _ 
on the child I am afraid. There would have been no 
difficulty in getting breakfast at the nearest school. 


5986. If the teacher had represented the case ?— 
If the teacher had represented the case. 


5987. (Mr. Walrond.) At how many schools were 
meals supplied ?—Sixty-six schools, containing 184 
departments. 

5988. (Chairman.) I understand that no distinction 
was made between Council schools and voluntary schools 
for this purpose ? —None whatever. 


5989. You say that the children looked a good deal 
better for the feeding. Is there any further evidence 
of the good effect that the breakfasts that you can quote 
to us ?—No, except that they made some of the children 
more regular in their attendance. 


5990. Have the teachers gone out of their way to testify 
that the children were much better fitted to profit by 
their lessons ?—They have told us from time to time 
that they are more capable of giving attention to their 
lessons. 

5991. Did you carry the breakfasts on during the 
Christmas holidays ?— Yes. 


5992. Was that found really necessary 2—It was 
thought to be necessary at the time, but it is not quite 
so necessary perhaps as might appear, as there are school 
treats and various agencies for giving children food at 
Christmas. 


5993. Probably it was more necessary during the 
Easter holidays, when you also carried them on I 
daresay. 

5994. How were they carried on in the holidays ? 
Were-they at the schools ?—At the schools. If the 
teachers were away they got friends connected with 
the Sunday schools or the district committees to come 
in and assist the caretakers to give the breakfasts. 


5995. Did the numbers during the holidays fall con- 
siderably ?—I believe they did. . 

5996. Is there any large system in the city of pro- 
vision of free breakfasts on Saturlays and Sundays ?— 
No, I do not thiak so. : Z 


s 


these centres chosen at necessitous 
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5997. Do the Salvation Army do any breakfast work 
in Sheffield ?—They do something of the kind, I think. 
There are one or two religious bodies that got subscrip- 
tions together and gave breakfasts or dinners and soup. 


5998. The main operations ended on the 3lst March, 
I see. Can you say about how many children were still 
being fed at that date ?—About 2,390 were dealt with 
daring March. 


5999. You have mentally defective schools in Sheffield ? 
ah Sone 


6000. But not any cripple schools ?—No, we have not. 
The subject is under consideration now. 


6001. Is any special arrangement made for meals at 





attempt made to provide for the children, but it is not 
on any large scale. 


6002. Would that be in the shape of a midday dinner ? 
—Yes, they gave them meals at midday. I think that 
the teachers have usually got friends to help them to 
provide this. It is not done on any systematic or large 
scale. 


6003. Would the reason of that be that many of the 
children are distant from their homes ?—Some of them 
are distant from their homes, and some cannot be trusted 
in the street without guidance, and some of the children 
are very poor too. 


6004. (Miss Lawrence.) All the breakfasts were given 
free, I understand you to say ?— Yes, quite free. 


6005. Did you have any objection on the part of the 
school attendance officers to visiting ?—I did not hear 
of any. I should think they would gladly give their 
help. 

6006. Was it made part of their duty ?—We hardly 
put it in that way, but we should have expected them 
to do anything they could for the good of the school and 
the good of the children. They did it very cheerfully. 


6007. In many cases were the meals served in class- 
rooms, or mostly in halls ?—I think in the class-rooms 
usually. 

6008. At what time were the breakfasts started ?— 
At 8 o’clock in the morning. 

6009. Were the teachers present at eight ?—Yes, a 
little before eight. 

6010. Were all the staff present ?—No. I think they 
took itin turn. We left it to the head teacher to arrange 
with the staff as to how they should supervise the giving 
out of the meals. 

6011. It was looked on as a voluntary act on their 
part, I suppose ?—Yes it was entirely, and we gave the 
teachers to understand that we merely asked them to 
volunteer their service. We should not have visited. 
absence on any teacher. 


6012. With regard to the gratuities to the caretakers, 
you say that if it became a permanent thing they would 
have to be increased. Would you mind saying about 
what amount the caretaker would receive ?—It only 
zame to about Is. per 100 breakfasts. 


6013. Did you have any complaints from them ?— 
Some of them thought it very little, but we called it a 
gratuity and gave them to understand that we expected 
them to do what they could for the good of the poor 
children. 


6014. Did they do the cooking of the breakfasts ?— 
' They had to boil the water. 


6015. To make the cocoa ?—Yes. 


6016. Virtually they had to serve it ?—Yes. They 
prepare the breakfast. We have some large copper 
vessels in which they boil the water for cleaning purposes. 
They cleaned those out and made them useful for pre- 
paring the cocoa. 


6017. What was the largest number, do you suppose, 
that was fed. on any one morning in one school ?—I think 
it was between 200 and 300. ‘That was in one of the 
poorer districts of the town. Probably it would be in 
the Catholic school where the largest number was fed 
at once. 

6018. Do you suppose that there is a midday meal 


_ provided each day at the special schools ?—I should not 
like to say, but there is some food given at each centre. 
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6019. It does not always take the shape of a midday 
meal ?—No, but something of the kind is done for them, 
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6020. Do the mentally defective children go to the , Aug., + 1906, 


free breakfasts in the ordinary schools ?—Some of them 
have done so. 


6021. You do not have breakfasts in the centres at 
all ?—We have tried it both ways. 


6022. Which do you find the more successful ?— 
I am afraid 1 cannot say which is the more successful. 
The children are generally very kindly treated by their 
fellows. ‘The centres are in connection with the ordinary 
school, and breakfasts would be going on in the schools. 


6023. The defective children would come across from 
their centre to the big school 7—Yes. 


6024. In the case you mentioned, where a man was 
sent to prison by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, what happened to the children while the 
man was in prison ?—I am afraid 1 do not know; that 
is the worst of it. I do not know that they would have 
been much worse oft. Probably they would have been 
better off by having the father out of the way. 


6025. Were the children helped with free breakfasts 
while he was away ?—Yes. That is how we came across 
him. He could perhaps well have maintained his family 
if he had liked to work. 


6026. Have you worked at all with the guardians and 
applied to them for assistance in the way of information ? 
-—No ; we have not applied to them in connection with. 
this movement. 
cular we have had a conference with the representatives 
of the boards of guardians and the Educati n Committee 


have offered to place the schools at their disposal if they 


wished to carry out the order of the Local Government 
Board, and the services of the caretakers are also at their 
disposal, but we have not done anything further. 

6027. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) They have not answered 
yet, I suppose ?—They have not. 


6028. Did you find in the cases of those widows who 
were receiving sufficient relief that it was due to some 
scale of the guardians ?—I have no doubt it would be, 
but we did not enquire very particularly into the cases 


6029. They have a scale, I suppose, as to how much 
they give to widows, according to the size of the families ? 
Yes, they have. 


6030. You did not make any recommendation to 
them for an increase of their scale ?—No. 


6031. I suppose it would be partly the bad managers 
among the widows who could not get on, while some of 
them could, on the scale ?—I think it very likely. I was 
surprised to find how large a number of those we helped. 
were recei ving help from the guardians. Perhaps we ought. 
to have been a little more watchful. We did not find it 
out until the end of the season. If a child appears to 
be suffering from want of food itis very hard to refuse. 


6032. Did the guardians give out-relief in kind or in 
money ?—I believe they gave it partly in kind and partly 
in money. 

6033. The children ought to bave had sufficient food. 
if the guardians were assisting 7—I suppose they ought: 
to have done if the scale be a correct one. 

6034. You think it is very desirable not to have the 
taint of pauperism if it can be avoided ?—I thi.k so. 


6035. I suppose that if the Local Government Board 
order is brought into anything like full working the taint 
of pauperism may disappear ?—I do not know. It 
disfranchised the unemployed who have had recourse to 
it, and there is a strong feeling against it on the part of 
some of the guardians and members of the Education 
Committee. 


6036. Did the ward: committees do the revision of the 
lists that you mentioned just now ?—Some of them did. 


6037, I suppose they varied as to whether they revised 
at all ?—They varied very much. 

6038. When they revised the list did they get the 
evidence of all the attendance officers and teachers and 
anybody else ?—I think so, but I did not attend those 
meetings. I did not give that persona] supervision 
that perhaps I should have done if I had been differently 
circumstance. 


Since the issuing of the recent cir— 
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to be urgent, needy cases. 
6040. If they did not need it were they knocked off 
the list ?~Yes. Some of the parents who came forward 


_and got their children put upon the free list for breakfast 


were utterly unworthy of it. In one case the income of 
the family was over 30s. a week. It was a fairly large 
family. They sent the children to school for free break- 
fasts. They thought that they had as much right to it 
as some of their neighbours, they said. 

6041. But you did not take into account anything 
but the income of the parents. You did not take into 
account neglect, or whether they were deserving ?— 
No. I am afraid we helped a good many who were not 
very deserving, such as negligent parents. 

6042. You say you think that more searching inquiries 
are desirable ?— Yes, if we can punish the parents, but 
it seems hard to punish the children by withholding 
from them that necessary food which they are wanting. 
The problem is too deep for me to unravel. 


6043. You think that some means should be devised, 
but you cannot suggest any ?—No, I wish I could. 


6044. (Dr. Parsons.) Would not disfranchising the 
parent be a fitting punishment for not providing for the 
children if he was able to do so ?—I think so, but I am 
not sure that I could persuade other people of that. 


6045. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) You think the funds were 
to some extent abused by parents of that kind ?— Yes, 
but not to a large extent. 


6046. You speak of a permanent system being neces- 
sary. Would there be any large number of permanent 
cases ?— With regard to the Crofts district, from what 
Mr. Taylor tells me, he thinks there will be from 80 to 
1 )0 children needing food aJ1 the year through. 


6047. For what kind of reasons ?—People’in the old 
Sheffield trades who have only a very limited employ- 
ment, have work for only two or three days a week, 
perhaps. 

6048. And that is so all the year round ?—To a large 
extent. 

6049. You say that, even in times of good trade, the 
wages of many are small ?—Yes. When a man has 
a large family he cannot save very much out of 18s. or 
gl a week. 

6050. To some extent then, I suppose, the breakfasts 
are supplementing wages ?—I am afraid they are. 

6051. And tending to keep wages at a low rate ?— Yes. 

6052. (Dr. Parsons.) What is the proportion of children 


relieved out of the total number of children attending 
school in Sheffield ?—About 4 per c.nt. of the children 


on the school registers. 


6053. (Mr. Walrond.) Are the meals separately cooked 
for each school ?—Yes, 


6054. Have you ever considered the advisability of 
getting a cart to take the coffee about to the different 
schools ?—It would not be any advantage. We give 
cocoa. It can readily be made in a small as well as in 
a large quantity. 

6055. You would save the caretakers’ payments by 
means of that arrangement ?—I do not think it would 
save very much. They would still have the rooms to 
prepare. 

6056. You do not think it would be worth while, 
in fact ?—No. It would, I daresay, if we were cooking 
dinners. 

6057. Has there been much discussion about the 
question of providing dinners ?—No, we have not had 
much discussion in Sheffield on that subject. 


6058. What is your own opinion as to the relative 
value of dinner and breakfast ?—I should suppose that 
a midday meal would be the more solid meal but the 
breakfasts seem to have supplied the extreme want. 


6959. Is there any means by which children can get 
a cheap or free dinner in Sheffield, do you think? Are 
there any soup kitchens or agencies of that kind ?—We 
have no large systematic provision. 


6060. (Dr. Parsons.) Cheap restaurants ?—No, not 


many, bat Ido not think that Sheffield is so bad, generally 
speaking, as some of the other large towns. The 
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people are fairly well off, but of course there is a large 
proportion who are always in poverty. 


6061. A great many children that you feed are Isuppose 
suffering as much from improper feeding as from under- 
feeding ?—I daresay. 


6062. You have a medical officer for the Education 
Committee, I think ?—We have not a medical officer 
regularly visiting the schools. The question is now 
boing considered. We are seeking to provide the teachers 
with all the information we can get with a view to their 
being our officers to watch the children, 


6063. To pick out children who appear to be impro- 
perly fed as well as underfed ?—Yes. 


6064. That will be systematially done ?—Yes. We 
have just appointed the Deputy Medical Officer of Health 
for the district as the lecturer on School Hygiene at the 
Training College, and we are arranging for him to give 
a course of lectures to all the acting teachers. No doubt 
the committee will arrange for him to pay occasional 
visits to the schools, but we have not attempted to 
examine individual scholars at the schools. 


6065. His lectures will cover a large field ?—Yes. 


6066. Cleanliness, and so on ?—Yes, and the feeding 
of children. We have lectures now on the feeding of 
children, the proper kind of food, and so on, and feeding * 
bottles. 


6067. Who gives them ?—We have a staff of about 
twelve or fourteen peripatetic science teachers who give 
demonstrations at the various schools. They take their 
apparatus about and give experimental léssons. 


6068. Have the teachers pointed out to these lecturer, 
or to any of the relief committees, that there are children 
suffering from improper feeding ?—I could not say so. 


6069. It has hardly gone far enough yet ?—No. That 
is one of the difficulties I have seen in making use of the 
medical officer. If he should find children suffering 
in any way, we have no means of helping the child, ex- 
cepting in the way of food, of course, which we can do by 
organisations of this kind. We attempt to find out the 
defective eyesight of the children and issue directions to 
the teachers with regard to it. Where necessary, the 
children are sent to the infirmary or hospital, but we 
cannot provide the spectacles. In a large’ proportion 
of these cases I am afraid the children are left to take 
their chance. 


6070. If you found that a child was being improperly 
fed would you get some one to communicate with the 
parents and suggest other kinds of food, and so on ?— 
We should do so probably through the lady inspectors of 
the sanitary authority under the Medical Officer of Health. 


6071. With regard to the man who. was prosecuted, 
who took up the prosecution ?—The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Our officers give 
information of those cases wherever they find it desirable. 


6072. Have you often communicated with them ?— 
Yes, we have often communicated with them. 


6073. How many times have they prosecuted ?— 
There have been a great number of prosecutions, but you 
see the cases are very difficult to prove, 

6074. They are unwilling to take up a case unless 
there is practically a certainty of procuring a conviction 
we understand ?—I have not had any complaint of that 
sort, but they have to prove that achild is actually under- - 
going suffering. 

6075. From direct neglect or cruelty ?—Yes. 


6)76. But there have been several prosecutions ?— 
Yes. We have given the society all the help we could. 


6077. Have there been many convictions out of those ? 
—I cannot say the proportion, but a number of parents 
have been convicted from time to time. 

6078. The case of this man is not. the only one ?— 
No. 

6079. There is no reluctance on the part of the 
magistrates to convict ?—Some of the magistrates are 
very willing to be pretty severe on such cases. 

6080. (Chairman.) Is there much work for women in 
Sheffield which leads to the mothers being absent in 
the middle of the day ?—They are not employed largely 
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in the factories. Some of the women are; but I should 
think that Sheffield has a smaller proportion than a 
of the textile districts. 


6081. Do you think that most children at 20 
home to some sort of! meal i in the middle of the day ?— 
I think so. 


6082.. Would many be sent out with a penny or a 
halfpenny to fend for themselves ?—No. 1 do not think 
that prevails much in Sheffield. 


6083. You do not think there would be any very 
obvious chance for a cheap restaurant supplying a meal 
at a penny or three half-pence cost price ?—I hardly 
think so. It might be a great boon in some parts of 
the town. 


6084. But you have not had the matter brought 
specially before your notice ?—The reports which have 
come to me are to the eftect that very often the children 
are sent without breakfast because cag mothers do not 
get up, for instance. 


6085: Have you anything to add to your evidence 
that we have failed to ask you about ?—It does not 
occur to me at present that I can usefully ofter anything’ 
further. I wish I could solve the problem as to how 
the parents are to be brought to book who are negligent. 


Mr. G. F. Grant, called ; 


6090. (Chairman.) You are honorary secretary of the 
Hull School Children’s Help Society ?—Yes. 


6091. Would you tell us when the Society was 
established ?—In 1885. 


. 6092. Has it been working continuously ever since 
that date ?—During the winter months in each season. 


6093. I have before me here the last three Reports of 
the Society for 1901-2, 1902-3, and 1903-4. I notice 
that since the beginning of that period the operations 
of the Society have been very largely extended ?— 
That is so. 


6094. What has led to that? Have there been any 
particular ‘reasons ?—During the years that we have 
been in operation, it has varied from various causes 
During the dock strike in Hull, which was previous to 
this, we came up above some of the amounts that are 
shown in the Reports that you have. It has varied 
according to the necessities of the seasons, and it has 
varied according to the amount of money we have been 
able to obtain. 

6095. Have you been rather guided by the amount of 
money or the amount of distress ?—Those things are 
rather inter-connected. The Press are very good to 
us. When the distress is bad we get the Press to notice 
our meetings and that causes subscriptions to come in. 
The last year or two the question has attracted more 
attention and got more attention in the Press, Some 
of the principal items in the last Report, “Amount collected 
by the Hull Daily Mail £330,” ‘‘ Amount collected 
by astern Morning News and Hull Daily News 
£218 19s. 10d.” Those are substantial amounts. 


6096. To take the years J mentioned the number of 
meals was 1901-2, 59,000 odd; 1902-3, 100,000 odd; 
1903-4, 214,000 odd. What has it been during 1904-5 ? 
Has it still further increased ?—200,448. 


6097. It.was rather smaller last winter than the winter 
before ?—Yes, a little. 


6098. Has the income been much the same ?—The 
income has been pretty much the same. 


6099. We have nothing before us at present as to 
the income for this year ?—We have not our accounts 
out yet. 


6100. Perhaps you would tell us hat kind of sum 
you have received ?—We have spent all the money 
we have had. We have had to cease operations on 
account of there not being any more money. We have 
spent about £1,000. I have not the particulars with 
me. The meals cost much the same. It is a corres- 
ponding amount in proportion to the number of meals. 


6101. The income has been a little smaller and com- 
sequently operations have been a little smaller also ? — 
That is so. 
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It is.a very difficult problem. I do not think there is 
any difficulty as a rule in getting help for the children. 
Children appeal to everybody. How far you should 
relieve the worthless parents is very often. a, serious 
question with those who are willing: to give for the, help 
of. the children themselves. A ow 


6086. Do you think it likely thet any serious alteration 
will be made in the system owing to the Local Govern- 
ment Board Order ?—There does not seem to be any 
great inclination to take it up in Sheffield. 


6087. Has it been suggested that there would be diffi- 
culty in getting voluntary contributions in view of that 
order ?—There would be difficulty if the order were 
carried out, but I do not see any prospect at present of 


either the guardians or anybody else working it very 
readily. 


6088. (Dr. Parsons.) There are two boards of guar- 
dians in Sheffield, are there not ?—Two—Sheffield and 
Kcclesall. The Education Committee are quite willing 
to do their part in providing the rooms and offering 
facilities to the guardians, but I do not think that the 
guardians quite see their way to take up the work; at 
all events they have not shown any sign yet. 


6089.  (Chairman.) We thank you very much indeed, 


and Examined. 


6102. You say that the Society is practically the 
only agency in Hull for supplying free meals to children 
in attendance at elementary schools. 
parochial or congregational agencies in’ Hull ?—There 
are some, but we seek to prevent that by the way in 
which various sects and sections of the community are 
represented on our Committee. We have tried to keep 
all these different things under one umbrella, as it were, 
if 1 may use that expression. We have representatives 
of Anglicans, Nonconformists, Jews, Socialists, anyone 
and everyone who will help us to feed the children. Now 
and again in the winter churches and chapels may have 
given 300 to 400 meals for an odd week or two, but not 
continually during the winter season. 

6103. Have you a large Committee ?—Yes. 


6104. The General Committee consists of forty people 
or more ?7—Yes. 

6105. Does that Committee meet ?—No; practically 
it is in the hands of the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee meets only. 


6106. That is a Committee of more than twenty per- 
sons ?—Yes. 


6107. Does that Executive Committee meet actually ? 
—Yes; when meetings are called. Besices the cf ciale 
there are six to eight members, who take a regular and 
continuous interest in the work of the society. Other 
members attend occasionally. 

6108. Do those six or eight persons regularly attend 
the meetings ?—Yes. 


6109. How often are the meetings held ?—Hvery fort- 
night in the winter months, in the Town Hall. 


6110. What is the attitude of the Local Educational 
Authority on the matter ?—We have several members 
of the local education authority on our Board; for in- 
stance, Canon Lambert, who is one of our Vice- Presidents, 
He has been Chairman of the School Board. Mr. T. B. 
Holmes is a Nonconformist ; Mr. Locking is a Nonconfor- 
mist. Mr. Holmesis nota ssuanirer of the present education 
authority, but Mr. Locking and Canon Lambert are very 
active members. 


6111. They do not sit on your Committee as repre- 
sentatives of the Local Education Authority ?—No ; they 
are elected independently. 


6112. Does the authority give you use of rooms in 
schools ?—Not the Education Authority. The City Cor- 
poration allow the annual meeting to be held in the 
Town Hall and they allow us to have a room in the Town 
Hall for the Committee every time we require it. 


6113. Is that the Executive Committee of which you 
spoke ?—Yes. 


6114, The education authority recogiise the existence 
of the society by allowing teachers to distribute tie 
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tickets ?—Certainly. They benevolently look upon us 
and give us any assistance they can. The returns of the 
schools and the attendances, and things of that sort, they 
supply us with, and they give us the right of entry of 
any school we wish to visit. We have a right to go in; 
we are empowered to go and enquire as to the state of 
the children and talk to the teachers and ask how they 
are getting on with their distributions, and so forth 


6115. Do they place the school attendance officers at 
your disposal at all ?—Not specially, but the teachers 
get from them what information they require. That is 
understood. We do not have any direct communication 
with the school attendance officers, 


6116. Do your society, as such, go at all into the ques- 
tion of whether the tickets are being given to worthy 
recipients, or do they accept the teacher’s decision simply ? 
—That question very often comes up at Committee meet- 
ings, and individual cases are sometimes cited where 
children appear to have had two or three tickets in their 
possession. You cannot avoid it in the way in which 
we have gone to work. The matter is left entirely to 
the discretion of the teachers. In visiting the teachers 
we find that many of them take an interest in the chil- 
dren and their condition, and they feel exceedingly 
being shut up with poor starving children.. In many 
cases the teachers themselves supplement what is done, 
especially the girls’ teachers. If they have any heart 
in them, and the children are coming to school in 
the morning in a distressed condition, they have some- 
thing in the way of breakfast going on when they arrive 
—something supplementary. That is an exceptional 
thing. Itis not done all round in all the schools. We 
accept the teacher’s decision simply. 


6117. You have no visitors belonging to the society 
who follow cases up and investigate ?—Not individual 
cases—not to their homes. 


6118. All the mea's that you give are given free, I 
understand ?—They are all given free. 

6119. Was that the result of careful consideration by 
the society ?—It has never b2en considered on any other 
basis. It has never seemed to enter our minds that we 
should get any of them to pay anything towards the 
meals. We have got our meals exceedingly cheap. 

6120. You do not supply actual meals yourselves at 
any point ?—No. We contract through other people for 
the meais to be supplied. 

6121. The whole of your work is done through trades- 
-men and other agencies ?—Yes, principally through the 
operations of the Hull People’s Public House Company, 
Limited. I may say that the chairman of that com- 
pany is the chairman of our society—Alderman Fraser. 
That has been done by them more as a matter of 
philanthropy than business. 


6122. (Mr. Warond.) That is a temperance society ? 
—Yes. 


6123. (Chairman.) What are your arrangements with 
that company ?—Our arrangements are that they supply 
the meals at a penny per head. We buy the tickets 
and pay for them, and have to run the risk of their finding 
their way back again. As you will notice in our balance 
sheet, there are eight other centres where food is supplied. 
In respect of those we have to pay 14d. each. 


6124. What you mean by a centre is a recognised 
place of business ?—Yes, where the food is supplied. 


6125. Has the Hull People’s Public House Company 
several centres ?—Yes, they have sixteen or eighteen 
cocoa houses in various parts of the town. It is a very 
awkward name to outsiders—the Hull People’s Public 
House Company, Limited. In my _ précis I put 
*¢ Temperance.” 


6126. What do you generally call them ?—Cocoa 
houses. 

6127. Out of the £963 spent in 1903-4 on meals, £725 
went to this Public House Company ?—Yes. 

6128. And the rest went to eight other tradesmen ?— 
You may call them refreshment-house keepers. 

6129. Have you special arrangements with those 
persons that certain things are to be supplied for a certain 
ticket ?—Yes, we have. 

6130. Would you tell us what the arrangements with 
them are ?—The arrangemen# is principally that soup 
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and bread is supplied for the ticket, 
what is supplied by them. 


6131. Have you an example of the tickets that are 
issued ?—No. I am sorry to say I have not brought 
those. They are little slips of tickets. On the ticket 
is printed, ‘‘ Free meal for child only,” “ to be supplied 
at ”’—the place appointed—‘‘on behalf of the Hull 
School Children’s Help Society’? We get pink tickets 
from the Public House Company. They are in books 
of twelve. These are packed up in packets and sent by 
post to each school every week, so many for each depart- 
ment, so that there is a regular distribution of tickets. 
We keep a record of every school and every department 
and the date when we send so many tickets into each 
department. I have not brought a book. 


6132. You know exactly how many tickets each de- 
partment has received ?—Yes, 


That is chiefly 


6133. Is there any blank on the ticket for a name to 
be filled in, or a signature to be put ?—No, 


6134. When a child has received a ticket can he present 
it at any of these places ?—He should not do so, but 
some of them do it with regard to the cocoa houses. 
The tickets issued by the Public House Company will 
not do for other centres. They issue ld. tickets. We 
have to pay 14d. at the other centres. The others are 
green tickets and we do not pay for the green tickets 
until they are collected. With the Cocoa House Com- 
pany, if we get £20, £30, £40, or £50 worth of tickets, 
we pay for them and distribute them, but with the green 
tickets we only pay for the tickets collected. 


6135. Is there considerable difference between the 
number issued and the number brought back ?—There 
are about 4 or 5 per cent. not brought back. We have 
tested it several times ; we do not know where the tickets 
are; they may have been lost. 


6136. What security have you that the tickets are 
used by the children to whom they are issued ‘and not 
by other persons ?—It is a standing rule with us that 
only the child itself shall receive the meal at the place 
appointed, for it to receive it. I do not say it is always 
carried out. : 


6137. But the tradesman would not know that it 
was the child who received the ticket ?—He would not 
know in the case of an individual child. These centres 
are all arranged for as near a school as possible. You 
can judge-of the condition of the children in Hull. We 
have a very low class of labour—dock side labour. There 
is always a very large quantity of very poor people who 
earn very little money. In the winter they are out of 
labour and the children very soon get into a destitute 
condition. You see them coming up py scores to the 
various centres, and you cannot question for a moment 
that the children require the meals. 


6138. What security have you that the child gets a 
wholesome meal in exchange for the ticket ?—By going 
round and inspecting. I go round myself sometimes 
and so do other members of the committee. The Cocoa 
House Company, being in a position to make soup, make 
most excellent soup. They take a benevolent view of 
it, their chairman being our chairman. 


6139. Can a child get a choice when he presents a 
ticket ?—No, not much. He can at some of the centres 
but not at others.. It depends on the character of the 
people who are supplying the meals. If you have to 
do with people who put their hearts into it it makes a 
difference. If a cocoa house keeper has sympathy with 
the work he does more for the child, and provides Irish 
stew, rice pudding, potato or treacle pudding, and so 
on, but that is only exceptional. The bulk of the help 
is by meat and vegetable soup made in large quantities 
and very good stuff by boiling bones and things of that 
sort. A good dish is given and a good piece of bread 
with it. 

6140. Is there any limitation as to the time of day at 
which the tickets may be presented ?—They are sup- 
posed to be for a midday meal. They are available for 
breakfasts if the children have not had anything to 
eat. They are sent out with one of the tickets and they 
are supplied with cocoa, coffee, tea, and bread and jam 
or bread and dripping, ete. 


6141. Might not a child get sweets instead of the whole- 
some food in exchange for one of the tickets ?—Not at 
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the Public House Company, but elsewhere it is possible. 
I have heard of cases, but it is exceptional. I have 
heard of a woman getting six tickets and asking for 
half a pound of sausages for them. The people would 
not supply them. 


6142. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) She did not get the sausages ? 
—No. 


6143. (Chairman.) The tradesmen whose names are 
mentioned are cocoa-room and_ refreshment-room 
keepers in every case !—Yes, or perhaps men who keep 
a porkbutcher’s shop and have bones and things of 
which they can make soup. They are not Aerated 
Bread Company’s shops, or anything of that sort, but 
they are suitable for the children who go there. They 
get a good meal. With regard to a refreshment house 
down at the dock side you may judge what class of 
refreshment house it is. 


6144. You say in your précis that the society has 
found it necessary that a fairly large number of children 
should attend at each centre of distribution. Would you 
tell us what is the precise meaning of that ?—You see if 
people have to prepare soup, or arrange for children 
they must know that they will have a certain quantity. 
It is not worth anyone’s while to undertake it for only 
five or six children every day. 


6145. How are you able to guarantee that a certain 
number of children shall come, if the tickets are available 
at any point ?—By instructing tbe teachers to tell the 
children the centre appointed for the particular school. 


6146. It depends on compliance by the children with 
instructions given to them by the teacher ?—Yes. 


6147. Do the teachers apply to the society for the 
number of tickets they will need ?—They do, but if you 
will notice the composition of our committee we have 
so many representatives of the head teachers of elementary 
schools on the committee and they attend the meetings. 


6148. Some of the members of the executive com- 
mittee are teachers ?—Yes. We try to secure their in- 
terest. Those teachers are very assiduous in their 
attention. 


6149. Do you trust to them to keep an eye as to the 
number required for each school. Would they advise 
you of the need of each school?—No. We have a record 
of the tickets supplied. We get a certain amount of exper- 
ience of what each school requires. Each school is visited 
during the winter season and we ask them how many they 
are using every day, what quantity they have on hand, 
and whether or no they want a larger supply. That is. 
regulated by what our funds are and the need, and things 
are balanced in that way. I find that the teachers are 
really the most valuable members of our society. We 
always seek to make them feel that they are members 
of the society and to get them interested in the work. 


6150. Do you find that there is great variety between 
the view of one teacher ard the view of another teacher 
in the way in which the need is estimated ?—Yes, they 
vary, but the agreement is wonderful. With regard to 
some of them who are putting their hearts inio-it—the 
state of the children and the work they are carrying 
on is distressful to them. When you visit you see twelve 
to twenty poor children who have not had a meal, and 
many of the teachers are very distressed about it. 


6151. Have you found it necessary to reduce the 
demands of particular teachers in particular schools ?— 
Yes If we find they accumulte tickets we make a 
record and at the next distribution we send them a fewer 
number. We ask how many they have on hand. 


6152. Are there special arrangements made at any of 
the centres for particular tables for children to sit at ?— 
In some cases where there are very large numbers, This 
last season we found that the cocoa-house had not a 
suitable centre. That is the only case in which we have 
engaged a room. The Salvation Army in one of the 
poor neighbourhoods allowed us to have one of their 
rooms on condition that we recompensed the care-taker, 
and the Cocoa, House Company sent down men with soup 
in large cauldrons which was put near the stove. It 
was done at 1d. per head—the same price. You would 
have 300 or 400 children a day in that place, and it was 
astonishing to see how the children improved visibly 
before you in their physical condition. I used to taste 
the soup myself and it was most excellent. It was 
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made of vegetables and bones and meat boiled up. 
The larger the quantity of soup made at once the better 
the soup is found to be. 


6153. Have you any further evidence than what you 
have seen with your own eyes as regards the effect of the 
meals on the children ?—Yes. We have evidence from 
the education authority that it helps to keep up the 
attendance of the children at the schools. All our tickets 
are given away in the schools. We are a School Children’s 
Help Society. 


6154. Yes ?—It is an inducement to children to go 
to school. The people on the education authority and 
our committee have stated at our meetings that it has 
certainly affected the attendance at school. 


6155. Does that mean that teachers would use it 
largely as a reward for good attendance 7—No. It is 
the necessity of the children. We have never looked 
at it in that light. 


6156. They would come to school in order to get a 
ticket ?—It would be a further inducement. If the 
mother was in a destitute condition it would be a further 
inducement for the children to come to school if they 
could get a meal. 


6157. Is any definite arrangement made by teachers 
to keep a child regularly on the relief list 7?—No; that 
is against our rule. We have a rough rule that the 
society only gives a meal every other day so as to supple- 
ment, as it were, what the parents do. Wedonot want 
to keep the children or to induce that idea if we can 
help it. 

6158. It is a rule of your society that a child shall 
only receive a meal every other day ?—That is a rough 
rule given to the teacher. If there is a distressing case 
where a meal is needed every day, it is given every day. 
We leave it to their discretion. If they are at all short 
of tickets they would be given on alternate days. 


6159. Are the tickets available on other than school 
days ?—If they have them by them they are. They 
are supposed to go straight away on the school day and 
get the meal. 


6160. But they could be used on Saturdays, or during 
the holidays ?—Yes. At the end of the season, when 
we give up work, we issue to the poorest school the 
whole of the tickets that we have and tell the teachers, 
“You must spread those out as long as you can at your 
discretion.”’ That is when we cease operations till the 
next winter season. 


6161. When does that point when you cease gener- 
ally come ?—It comes about May. We have extended. 
up to June and beyond. When the dock strike was on. 
we had to go on for a long time. 


6162. Do you find that the numbers fall as the season. 
advances ?—Yes, materially. It is rather cruel in 
individual cases, but one healthy thing that the society 
does is that it does not continue its operations all the. 
year, because the supply would create a demand with 
certain classes of people. If they knew that meals were 
to be had they would be always asking. 


6163. When the distribution ceases what happens 
to a child who is really in want, under present condi- 
tions ?—The children are thrown on their own resources. 
There is nothing else for it. We treat the thing in a 
lump. It may be cruel to say so. We do not treat the 
individual cases, and that is why we think it wants fol- 
lowing out. 


6164. No tickets are distributed in the holidays, I 
understand, though they might be used then ?—If the 
teachers had any on hand, and they knew of very bad 
cases, it would be a personal matter for the teachers. The 
Society is not supposed to distribute any. 


6165. You make in your précis suggestions for im- 
proved organisation ?—Yes. ‘From the experience 
_we have gathered in the working of our Society we would 
suggest that the greater part of the assistance during the 
winter months should be rendered by charitable societies 
with the exception of the chronic cases of distress which 
come under the observation of the teachers, which cases 
should be handed over to the officers of the Poor Law 
Board for their special and individual attention. We 
also feel that all charitable societies should be kept en- 
tiroly clear of the Poor Law authorities in the eyes of the 
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public in carrying out the work of benevolence. If such 
were the case we might still continue to receive the support 
of the public as heretofore.” 


6166. Have you anything further to say on _ this 
point ?—I can only emphasise that very often people 
come to our Committee with certain odd cases. When 
you are adniinistering 200,000 meals, as we do in the 
season, there must be odd cases which cannot be followed 
up. Five or six’ particular cases have been found out. 
Probably those cases should be attended to. 


6167. Do they bring to you cases which have not been 
attended to and which they think should be, or cases 
which they think have been wrongly assisted ?—A case 
occurs to‘nty mind of a man who was having 32s. a week. 
He had a wife and two or three children’ He gave his 
wife 12s. a week and spent £1 himself. The children 
were not avell looked after. It was not our place to do 
anything. 

6168. Were the children receiving tickets from your 


_ Society: ?~-They came to school in a state of destitution. 


We got to know of this. We could not starve the children 
to bring the man to his senses. 


6169. They were, as a matter of fact, receiving assist- 
ance ?—They were receiving assistance. Further than 
that, the man was asked for 7d. for the children to go 
for a Sunday school trip, but he would not give the money 
I mention that.to show that there are cases we cannot 
foliow up. 

6170.. Does your society ever call in the officers of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ?— 
When cases have been brought to my knowledge in 
visiting the schools, I have suggested to the teachers 
that they should send to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, informing them that they would 
not be called upon to appear in the matter. In many 
cases the condition of the children has been very much 
improved by the visit of the society’s officer. In Hull 
some of the people who have not looked at the subject 
all round have thought that we might amalgamate more, 
and not have so many agencies, but our society, being 
free of all officialdom, and free of all penalty, and so on, 
gets its money better than if it were amalgamated with 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. We 
should not stand on the same footing with the public 
as we do. ' All the money we get virtually goes to the 
children. 

6171. The money is given to all schools without regard 
to denomination ?—Yes. Jn our returns we tell you 
what the Church schools get and what the Council’s 
schools and the Catholic schools and the Hebrew schools 
get. 


6172. (Miss Lawrence.) Do you at all distinguish in 
your own mind between what you call hungry children 
-and under-fed children ?—I call the under-fed children 
‘chronic cas2s. They are alwaysin that condition. There 
is a certain percentage in certain schools in poor neigh- 
bourhoods, who, winter and summer, are always in the 
<saine condition. 


6173. We have been told that a considerable number 
‘of children are underfed because they have had un- 
suitable food, but are not hungry ?—That is a question, 
I am afraid, which I have not looked into. It strikes 
me that more children suffer from want of food. I do 
not think there are many who are distressed in our neigh- 
bourhood by getting unsuitable food except very young 
children being brought up by their mothers. I refer 
to school children who. have come under my observation. 


6174. In the case of negligent parents you would 
still feed the children, I gather from what you said just 
now ?—Yes. If a teacher says, ‘‘ That child’s father 
is a butcher” or a “‘slaughterman and gets a lot of 
money, but he lets the child want, and so forth, we cannot 
say,‘ Do not give the ticket.” It is given, but I would 
say to the teacher,“ Send the address of the man to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children to see 
if something cannot be done.” You will see that all 


the little attention that can be given in that way volun- © 


tarily, and so forth, does not affect the great mass of 
children in Hull. There is no proper supervision of the 
great quantity of underfed children. 


6175. What do you suppose is the largest number 
a day that gets tickets from one school ?—That depends ; 
the schools vary.. In some tepartments there are, say, 


. not ?—Yes. 
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250 children. I have found from experience that in the 
poor neighbourhoods it runs up to about 10 per cent. of 
the attendance that require meals. 


6178, (Dr. Parsons.) In the whole of Hull, or merely 
the poor schools ?—Principally in the poor schools. 
The higher grade schools and the schools in the better 
class neighbourhoods we never send tickets to. 


6177. (Miss Lawrence.) Do the head teachers of each 
department confer together, or do they work indepen- 
dently, with regard to giving away tickets 7—We allot 
the tickets and send them under cover to the boys’ teacher, 
who distributes them to the other departments. ~ In that 
sense they must confer. Our schools are so arranged that 
each department has a very similar number of scholars. 


6178. Would it be possible that a boy from one family 
might be getting a dinner ticket and not a girl? —It might 
be possible. 


6179. Or the other way on ?—They might not give 
it on the same day in the boy’s department as in the girls’, 
the days being alternate days. - 


6180. It would be unlikely that children from the same 
family would not get a ticket at some time during the 
week ?—Yes. A ticket would be sure to be given at 
some time during the week. 


6181. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do not the teachers 
form varying estimates as to what constitutes an under- 
fed child 2—Yes. 


6182. The master might think that the boy was not in 
want while the mistress thought the girl was ?—Yes. 
Some have more heart. I have to caution some not to 
give them all away at once, and others have tickets on 
hand at the end of the season. 


6183. Yousend about the same number for each depart- 
ment ?—Yes. 


6184. The meals are rather regulated by the supply 
of tickets than by the number of children at any moment ? 
—Yes, according to our means. The Committee con- 
sider how much they will spend during the next fortnight, 
We take the record that we have been keeping all these 
years of what they have been having every fortnight. 


6185. Your record would be rather of what. they 
have been having than what you yourself, from personal 
investigation, think is the need of the school ?—Yes, 
that would beso. There are other members of the com- 
mittee who visit as well as myself. 
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6186. You said you limit the number if the tickets are 
not used ?—Yes. If they accumulate tickets we do not 
send a further quantity. 


6187. The teacher with a very large heart gets 
the largest number ?—Yes. We.exercise.a little judg- 
ment. We know the wants of the neighbourhood. 


6188. You do not know whether the teachers: visit 
the homes and make enquiries ?—I do not say they 
would not do it but they know the children and 
enquire. For instance, ten or twelve are brought out 
when I go and ask, ** What are your father and mother, 
and how many are there at home?” and so forth. We 
encourage the teachers to take as much personal interest 
in the children as they can, but the teachers would not 
have time to visit much. 


6189. Do the teachers keep any record of individual 
cases ?—I think not, except when a very bad case im- 
presses itself on their minds. 


6190. If the father got into work in the course of the 
season would the teachers be likely to find that out ?— 
I do not know that they could in all cases, but when 
work has improved a child has said: “* My father has 
got work ; I do not want a ticket to-day.” 


6191. These would be rather rare cases, would they 
Coming into contact with the teachers 
IT know that they get to know a great deal about the 
children. . 


6192. A good deal of the work is irregular dock work, 
is it not ?—Yes, there are a great many dock labourers 
in Hull. 


6193. So that the parents might be in work one day ~ 
and out the next ?—Yes. It is casual labour. 


6194. Your committee thought that meals on alternate 
days were sufficient for the children ?—Yes, as:a-sort of 
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rough rule for the teachers. We are open to assist the 
parents over a time of stress and difficulty, but we do not 
want them to imagine that we are willing to keep the 
children. There are parents who will prompt the children 
to ask for tickets when there is no occasion to do it. 


6195. The teachers would not take into consideration 
the character of the parents 7—No. 


6196. They would simply consider the need of the 
child ?—Yes, that is the great thing. 


6197. If it was known that a father or mother drank 
you would not take any notice of it ?—No. 


6198. You have never had any reason to feel that 
you were so short of money that you could not do what 
was necessary ?—No, and some of us have always had 
faith that if we did the work rightly we should get the 
money. 


6199. (Dr. Parsons.) Has any action been taken in 
Hull under the Local Government Board’s recent order ? 
—I have not heard of any except by hearsay. The 
education authority and the Poor Law people dig: had 
a conference, I have heard. 


6200. There are two boards of guardians in Hull ?— 
Yes. 


6201. If the guardians acted according to the Local 
Government Board’s order, that is to say, relieved certain 
classes of children, would that affect your work 7—Se 
far as I know the guardians say they do not yet under- 
stand it, and they have asked the relieving officers and 
others, and they do not seem quite to understand how 
they are to gotowork. Is achild to apply toa relieving 
officer for a meal? I heard it putin that way. 


6202. Is there accommodation at the People’s 
Public House Company’s cocoa rooms for a number of 
children ?—Sometimes when there is a great crowd of 
children there is a difficulty in that way. It is an ex- 
ceptional business at an exceptional time when they 
are busy in other ways, and I must say it has not been 
always quite as satisfactory as we could wish. Some- 
times the children have had to wait outside. 


6203. And there has been rather a scramble for meals, 
perhaps ?—Yes. 


6204. What was the reason for adopting this plan of 
feeding them at cocoa rooms instead of providing for 
them at school centres ; was it because it was cheaper 7— 
Yes. The cocoa-house people include utensils and 
everything in the penny. We could not do it cheaper. 
It has been asked whether the education authority could 
not use the cookery classes for the meals, but most of the 
-places where they have cookery classes are not situated 
in the poor neighbourhoods. The point is, to have a 
centre convenient to the school, and some of the schools 
in the very poorest neighbourhoods do not have the 
cookery arrangements. One thing that has always struck 
me is that I do not think anything more ought to be 
thrown on the teachers if anything is done in the matter. 
If you gave meals in the school it would make a difficulty 
with the teachers. They cannot be there at meal times 
and at ordinary times as well. That is a difficulty which 
suggests itself to me. You would want a fresh set of 
people. Hitherto they have had the tickets and simply 
distributed them. 


6205. (Mr. Walrond.) Have you any means of knowing 


if it is the rule for the same child to be fed right through 
the session ?—I think it will follow that the same child is 


Miss R. A. WaRRy, called ; 


6216. (Chairman.) You are specially connected with 
the Northey Street Council school ?—Yes. 

6217. Would you tell us where that school is situated ? 
—It is situated by the river side just south of the Com- 
mercial Road. 

6218. In Limehouse ?—In Limehouse. 


6219. Are you a manager of the school ?—Yes. 
been a manager for about fourteen years. 


Ihave 


6220. Are you manager now of a group of schools ?— 
Yes. The group has just been altered. We haverather 
a large number. Northey Street is the poorest of the 
group. . 
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fed right through the session, One test that I have 
applied to find how they are off is the state of the penny 
bank. It is nearly always the same children who put the 
money in, and nearly always the same children who | 
never have any moneyin. The destitute are the destitute 
and the provident are the provident. They very seldom 
alter. You never find those who put money in the bank 
among the destitute, or those who are destitute putting 
money in the bank. ‘There are just the two classes. 


6206. You do not think there are many odd meals 
given ?—If necessary in the winter months, if a child 
came without anything to eat in the morning, a ticket 
would be given and it would go out and get a breakfast. 


6207. Is that largely done ?—No. it is exceptional. 


6208. As a ruie does a parent know when his child will 
get a meal ?—No; he knows that there. are tickets for 
meals in the schools, but he will not know distinctly 
when the child will get a meal. 


6209. You say that the rule is to give a meal on alternate 
days, and if a child is put on the feeding list a parent can 
very soon calculate on what day the cnild will have a meal ? 
—yYes, but it is left to the discretion of the teachers. 
There is no hard and fast rule. This is only to give them 
more judgment in the matter. The discretion of the 
teachers in each school is the deciding factor as to how 
the children are treated. We donot enforce any particular 
rules in that way. 


6210. You do not know, I suppose, how many children 
are given a meal every day ?—No. We know how many 
tickets are issued that week. We knew once because the 
education authority sent round to all the teachers, through 
Dr. Riley, the secretary of the education authority in 
Hull. In the return made by the teachers [ was pleased 
to see that there was hardly a department that had not 
had some of our tickets. They had gone all through the 
schools. How many tickets they had had was shown. 
The clerk to the education authority sent word to every 
teacher to keep a register of how many tickets were given 
away for afew days, or a week. 


6211. I did not mean how many dinners were given on 
every day, or any day, but how many meals a week 
individual children got. Have you any record of that ?—-. 
No. 


6212. (Chairman.) What did the return of which you. 
speak show ?—It showed how many tickets were givem 
away in every department in the town. 


6213. In what way was it satisfactory. You said you 
were pleased ?—It did us immense good. It showed how 
many children were getting meals in every part of the 
town. We did not know anything about the test at the 
time. We did not know the test was being made. The 
view of the education authority was that they had better: 
strengthen our hands in every way they could. 


6214. It showed the amount of ground you were 
covering ?7— Yes. 


6215. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add to your: 
evidence 7—No, [ do not know that I have, thank you.. 
If the teachers had two classes of tickets, our benevolent 
ticket and tickets for the children to come under the care: 
of the workhouse authorities, and if they were allowed to 
decide which class of ticket.they should give I think that. 
that would be an improvement. If they could take the 
address of the child in a chronic case and put the Poor Law 
authorities on the track Ithink it would be a very good 
thing. 


and Exampned 


Mr. GF. 
Grant. 
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6221. Would your evidence be more or less confined iss R. A. 


to what you have seen in Northey Street ?—Yes. 


Warry. 


6222. What is the size of the school ?—Boys, 262 on 1 Aug., 1905. 


the roll ; girls, 251; infants, 250. 


6223. Turning to the return of the Joint Committee 
T see that the weekly averege number of children fed in 
1903-4 in Northey Street. School was fourteen. 
In the past season, 1904-5, it went up to thirty. Of 
this number nineteen were in the boys department, five 
in the girls and six in the infants ?—Yes. 


6224. Have you any remarks to make upon these 


_ numbers ?7—In the winter of 1903+4 we changed the 
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head master. The new head master came early in 
1904, and of course, as with most new people, he thought 
that the children were very poor indeed, and he fed rather 
more lavishly than the old master. The head mistress, 
who has been there for certainly over twenty years, has 
now altered her mind very considerably from her first 
impression, and thinks that very little feeding is required. 
With regard to infants not much is done. I think that 
is the explanation. In the boys’ school last winter 329 
meals were given. I do not know whether you know 
what I mean by that, because there is a little difference. 
329 times they had something ; the girls 97 times, and 
the infants 94, making a total of 520 meals. 


6225. That explains a difficulty on the return which 
I have before me made up by the head master of the school. 
He states in answer to the question “‘ How many children 
were fed”—‘ 520.” That is really the number of 
meals that were given ?—Yes—520 meals were given. 


6226. He says that the total number of meals pro- 
vided during the last completed year was 2,013 ?— 
Thirty-four boys had meals and thirty-seven girls I know. 
I do not know how many infants, but the total number 
of meals was 520. I have taken the numbers from the 
books. 

6227. (Mr.. Cyril Jackson.) 520 during the whole 
year ?—During seventy school days from about the 
2nd December to the 25th March. 


6228. (Chairman ) The total cost of the meals during 
Jast winter was—how much ?—£5 6s. 4d. 


6229. (Miss Lawrence) What does that average ?— 
Just over a halfpenny. 


6230. (Chairman.) I see that the actual number of 
children fed is returned as ninety-six individual children, 
which would mean that the actual number of children 
fed is about three times the weekly average. That 
differs very much from most scho 1s in London. The 
average number fed weekly is thirty, which means that 
the number of meals that any particular child would 
get would be very few ?—Yes. The boys had by far 
the most. The boys had food 329 times. 


6231. That you have explained to us already ?—Yes. 


6232. Is there a relief committee at the schorl ?— 
There is a committee consisting of the three head 
teachers, myself and the attendance officer. 


6233. Is that a relief committee constituted under 
the rules of the Joint Committee ?—I think go, They 
require you to have it. 


6234. When does that committee meet ?—Not very 
often. 


6235. Whet is the system of selection at Northey 
‘Street ?—At the beginning of this winter the teachers 
gave me a list of those they thought were distinctly 
underfed with regard to the boys. With regard to 
the girls not much was done. I visited.a good many. 
I visited about twenty out of thirty-four of those ceses, 
and I considered that eleven had no need at all; six were 
needy, three were distinctly bad, I thought; twelve I 
did not visit, They work on those lists giving the 
meals where the headmaster thought it was necessary. 
I look at it pretty often. If I see a boy’s name that I 
do not know I go and visit. I asked one of the other 
managers to do it, but he was not able to do much. 


6236. When you say that three of the cases were bad, 
what do you mean ?—One was a bed house distinctly. 
One I thought was a bad house. They went on having 
meals, lam bound tosey. My vetodidnotstopit. The 
other was a chronic case in which, from the beginning 
of time to the end, they would be in the same condition, 
However, they all had a certain number of meals. In 
cases where I knew the men were in regular work they 
did not get meals. 


6237. Were those cases where the children might 
have had food but did not, or were they really receiving 
food ?—They were really receiving food. There was 
a third case. The headmaster said, “ We are giving 
that boy food.” I said, ‘I do not know much about 
the case ; I will inquire,” I went down and said to the 
headmistress, “ You have a sister here of the boy so and 
so?” “ Yes,” she said; “they do not require food.” 
i saw the girl ; she was well dressed, with good boots on. 
1 said, “ Why is your brother having breakfast ?” 
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She said, “he will not stop at home for breakfast; he 
runs away and comes toschool.’”’ So his name was taken 
off. 


6238. When you find the children are actually in need 
of food, but the parents could supply it if they would, 
what do you do ?—I do not think we find very many 
cases of that sort. I come across parents at the attendance 
or B committee, of which I am a member. Sometimes 
it is said, “We cannot send them because they have 
had no breakfast.”” I make a note of it and tell the 
headmaster. Of late years the food has been only given 
when the children have asked. All the children have 
been given to understand that they can have bread and 
milk if they want it and ask for it. In the girls’ school 
the headmistress has so trained her girls that it has 
answered very well this winter. They have come to 
her quite privately, and have said ‘“‘ Governess, I have 
had no breakfast.” Privately she has fed ~them, and 
privately they have come and said, “‘ We do not want 
any further help” ‘Therefore, the number of girls fed 
is very much less. The boys have always been more 
throughout. © 


6239. Are you satisfied that there are not cases in that 
school of actual need which are not brought to the notice 
of the teachers ?—Yes, I think Iam. We are so much 
more fortunate than in the west of London, I consider. 
Many of us live close round, and are in constant daily 
touch with the children. We see them on week days 
and we see them on Sundays. I touch them in the 
B committee, and so does one of the other managers. I 
touch them at excursions, and know what they spend 
then. I keep a bank in the school, which is a very good 
feeler of the pulse. I visit if anybody tells me of a case. 
I do not think there are many cases that escape, but I 
could not vouch for it. 


6240. Do you find much difterence of opinion as regards 
the feeding question between managers of other schools 
and those of your own ?—The present group I am now 
on, as a body, have not settled to do anything. 
The last group, which was partly the present group and 
partly another, unanimously agreed that the milk and 
bread should be the only thing. 


6241. Would you tell us something about the manner 
in which the meals are supplied ? Is it all done at the 
school ?—Yes. The children are given Nestle’s milk 
and warm water when they ask, and a slice of ‘bread. 
‘That is what the teachers are told to give them. 


6242. Would that apply to any time of the day ?—Yes. 


6243. To breakfast or dinner ?—They are told to give 
that as breakfast. I do not know whether they give 
bread and jam. The London Schools Dinner Association ° 
has sent the money direct to the head teacher in the last 
two years, so we have not so much control over it. 


6244. Your assistance in that school is derived entirely 
from the London Schools Dinner Association ?— Entirely, 


6245. In the return it is stated that the meals are 
bread and milk prepared by the teachers of the school and 
given on three or four days a week, but they may be given 
on any day on which they are wanted ?—On any day, 
and they ought to be given regularly if required. 


6246. Would they be available all the year round ?— 
It has not been done all the year round hitherto. The 
London Schools Dinner Association does not send too 
much money. It is pretty chary of it. They said they 
would give a further grant if necessary. 


6247. There is no rule of the school to prevent its 
being given all the year round ?—No. I have been 
connected with two or three other big feeding schemes. 
We have generally gone on until Easter, beginning after 
Christmas. 

6248. Has your experience been that, as a rule the need 
ceases then?—Yes, largely. In 1891, after the severe 
frost, a very elaborate plan was gone through, and a very 
large number of cases were investigated and visited. It 
has filled me rather with joy because I feel convinced 
that we should never dream of nor would it be necessary 
now, doing anything on such a large scale. Even then 
only comparatively few were really fed all along. It was. 
not found necessary. Then in 1895 the rector of the 
parish took up a breakfast scheme and we had parish 
breakfasts. That went on for about eight weeks. ‘I 
have not quite all the particulars, but, as far as I could 
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tell, it began with fifty-five boys and forty-six girls and 
infants, and dwindled down until it was not worth while 
to goonany more. They did not come very much. 


6249. Do the teachers have tickets sent to them from 
other agencies than the London School Dinner Associa- 
tion ?—That year when the “ Daily Chronicle ’’ started 
their breakfast fund, there was a great outcry. The East 
London Wesleyan Mission ran it entirely by themselves ; 
they did not wish to have any joint action. Then there 
was very little feeding in the schools. The children were 
sent to the Mission. 


6250. Is there a Salvation Army depot near you, or 
any other agency ?—Yes. That winter was a very 
breakfasting winter, but last year I did not hear much 
aboutit. The East London Mission gave dinners. I do not 
know how they decided. I should think they were given 
to anybody. I came back from taking the bank one 
Monday morning and some of the children who had been 
paying into the bank were then going for dinner, so that 
apparently no inquiry had been made. 

6251. Have you anyreason to think that many have 
meals in the school that should not ?—I do not think they 
do so much now. I think there is a great deal more 
esprit de corps amongst the girls. I do not think they 
would cadge. A small system like this is very valuable, to 
my mind, because you can distinguish between the chronic 
cadgers and the temporary cases. In the short time I 
have had before coming here I have visited two or three 
cases. I always go in assuming that they are very sorry 
indeed to have had to have meals. But I said to one 
woman, ‘‘ You were very glad of the bread and milk,’’ 
and she said, ‘‘ Yes. When the father was out of work it 
was very nice indeed but of course it is much better to 
give it at home.”’ 

6252. Are the mothers out much in your district early 
in the day ?—No; they are in bed very often early in 
the morning. I was speaking to a trained worker, who 
works to the north of where I live. There is one school 
where they give a very great deal of food. She says 
that the mothers in that part rely very largely on it, and 
send as many children as they can. They do not get 
up. She goes round for her own work, which is a new 
kind of work, and she finds that they are not up. We 
claim that, in our bread and milk scheme, there is no 
attraction. There is nothing to make people come in 
crowds. It supplies real need and immediate need. 
Poor people do not consider that milk is a food. They 
think that it is only a drink. The milk and the bread 
do not stop the feeding at home, but the children have 
had something nourishing. That is what the body of 
managers think. 

6253. (Miss Lawrence.) Have you any reason to 
suppose that a scheme of paid for meals would be suc- 
cessful ?—Outside the school, do you mean ? 

6254. For choice certainly outsid: the school ?—The 
children who come paying ? 

6255. Yes ?—I should say that it would be moderately 
successful—nothing more. Do you mean supposing 
_ there was a cookery centre on a large scale and the children 
could come and buy ? 

6256. I meant rather supposing, for instance, yout 
managers undertook the provision of a 1d. meal in the 
middle of the day on the school premises or in a neigh- 
bouring hall, would it be well attended by the children ? 
—I should say that it would be very well attended at 
first, but not much afterwards. I was in Thomas Street 
at the cookery centre a week or so ago, and I saw many 
children bringing in pennies then to buy in the luncheon 
interval. 

6257. Have you considered the question of using the 
cookery centres for this purpose ?—No. We have 
considered very much whether we could not have a 
cookery centre, and we have wanted it. 

6258. But not with this particular object in view ?— 
No. There is not a cookery centre near us that would 
be the slightest good. It is not a neighbourhood where 
the women go out to work. 

6259. They are at home most of the day ?—Yes. 
Any work like tailoring which they do would be done 
at home. 

6260. Is your source of supply entirely from the London 
Schools Dinner Association ?—Entirely. 
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6261. You have no subscription list of your own ?— 
No. There was a little voluntary subscription at first 
before any money was got, and I am sure the head teachers 
give occasionally, 


6262. (Chairman.) Do the head teachers receive any 
thing from the “ Referee’? Fund ?—I have not heard that 
they do. I rather think that two or three years ago 
they received something, but I am not sure. 


6263. (Miss Lawrence.) Do the teachers confer at all 
about the provision of the food ?—I do not think they 
do. 

6264. I gather from your saying more was given to 
the boys than to the girls that they acted on their own 
responsibility ?—Yes. 

6265. How often does the committee meet to which 
you have referred 7—I am afraid that it has not any 
very fixed times of meeting. As arule I am in the school 
every week and I confer with the head teachers, and 
then very often confer with the attendance officer, but 
I do not know that we have often sat round the table 
and talked it out. 


6266. Have you brought the guardians to your assist- 
ance at all? Have you asked the relieving officers for 
information ?—No. 


6267. Has the circular come into force in your dis- 
trict ?—No, I do not think so. I am in touch with a 
great many of the relief agencies and several of the 
managers belong to the parochial relief committee, and I 
do a good many other things, so that altogether we have 
a good deal of local knowledge. 


6268. How do you contrive to procure the supply ? 
Does a certain amount of milk come into the schools 
every day ?—No, we send out and get it in as occasion 
demands. 


6269. They only have to get hot water in the schools ? 
—Yes—for which they use their own gas stove. 


6270. Is there a sort of roll call in the morning with 
regard to what children are to be fed that day ?—No, 
certain children come up and tell the teacher or head 
master. 

6271. The day before or in the course of the morning ?— 
In the course of the morning. The earlier the better of 
course. With the girls’ teacher, as I said, it is done 
privately. 

6272. What does the infants’ mistress do?—I know 
that she feeds very little, but I do not know her plans. 
I was speaking to the caretaker yesterday and I said: 
“You have been here a year. What is your opinion; are 
there many children in the school wanting food ?.”. The 
answer was: “‘ I should not think so, because each play- 
time we have a lot of food to sweep up. They all bring 
lunch. All the babies bring lunch.” 


6273. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Did not a gentleman send 
milk and biscuits for some years ?—Yes, a long time 
ago. 

6274. He has not done it lately 7?—No. 

6275. The school is in a very poor part, is it not ?— 
Yes. It isnot quite so poor asit was. A great many of 
the old buildings have been pulled down and there are 
some large council buildings which are not yet full. 

6276. Some parts that Charles Booth marked black 
are pulled down ?—Yes. Some of the poorest of the 
children come from Poplar way. 

6277. Are the parents of the children whom you 
feed almost always out of work, or are they cases of 
sickness or casual dockers ?—Almost always casual 
dockers, and always dirty and miserable. Everyone 
of them if he did not drink and gamble would have money. 
Of course sickness would be quite different. 

F 6278. Would you do anything from other sources 
in the case of sickness ?—We could send them to the 
St. Anne’s, Relief Committee. 

6279. That is what you would do ?—Yes, if we found 
out a serious case. One of our visitors visits on the 
south side. 

6280. You would feed the children of the family 
through the relief committee ?— Yes, through the relief 
committee if necessary. We had.a sick child the other 
day and I at once told the parochial people, who have 
sent the child to the sea. 


Miss R. A, 
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6281. In the case of widows do you find that their 
children suffer ?—I do not know of any, and I have not 
been told of any. None of those I visited were widows. 


6282. Do the widows get regular relief i in any way ?— 
Not regularly. 


6283. Not outdoor relief ?—No. 


8284. A certain number have pensions I suppose ?— 
Almost entirely the widows send their children into the 
parish school, and I would urge them to do it, keeping 
one at home. 


6285. That is the regular system ?— Yes. 
good and far better for the children. 


628€ So that the Poor Law School deals with a large 
class of children ?— Yes. 


6287. Do you work for the Country Holiday Fund ?— 
Not now, but I did. 


6288. Were you feeding the same children 7—I do not 
think so ; Ido not know. 


6289. You would have information about them ?— 
Yes. The children we feed, who are shoeless and tattered, 
go hopping. 

6290. Many used to go hopping; do they still ?7—Yes, 
but not so many, and they go fruiting. There has been 
trouble because they have been taken away against the 
law. 


6291. The attendance falls very much in the hopping 
time ?—Yes. 


6292. Sir Charles Elliott, who gave evidence here, 
thought that there was not enough relief given at Northey 
Street ?—I dare say he did. 


6293. You did not think so?—No. I think that 
systems of relief are fatal. You must take the family asa 
whole and you cannot take the children out of it. If you 
once begin to relieve you must go on, four or five days 
would not be enough. They can feed themselves except 
in exceptional cases. 


6294. You do not feel that the children are distinctly 
badly nourished in many cases ?7—No. A gentleman 
came into the infants’ school and said to the head mistress 
‘* How well the children look.’? He expected to find 
them looking miserable. Of course there are miserable 
looking children, but it does not follow that they are 
badly fed. It is not always that. 


6295. The children never have a very bright appearance 
in the boys’ school at Northey Street ?—I do not think the 
infants look at all miserable generally or under-fed. I 
was speaking of the infants. 


6296. You feed the children of drunkards apparently ? 
—Yes, I suppose we do. I do not know what ought 
to be done in the case of people where you believe they are 
living immoral lives. I object to that. 

6297. But you feel that you ought to feed the child in 
these cases. You have been doing so ?—There was one 
case in which I said they were not to doit; Ido not know 
whether they did. It was a very flagrant case. 

6298. With regard to the bank, do you collect from . 
house to house, or at the school ?—At the school. 


6299. Is there a large number who put in ?—Yes. 
generally take about 30s. a week. 
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6300. Are they increasing 7—I donotknow. Igaveup 
the work, but [think I shall takeitagain. Itookitfora 
great number of years. 


6301, By helping the family you indirectly help the 
children a great deal ?—In other ways you mean ? 


6302. Yes ?—You see my great work, besides schools, 
is the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants. I know the girls as children, and as they 
grow up I try to get hold of them. 


6303. You get them into places ?—Yes. 


6304. That is the best way of helping the families ?— 

I think so. One is very sick with them sometimes. 
They will hang about and will not do anything. They 
say they are starving, but will not take pjaces. They are 
not all fit for it, of course. But I havea great many of the 
old scholars. Mrs. Bain can hardly believe it when 
she sees them sometimes. 

6305. Because of the improvement ?—Because of the 
improvement. 
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6306. (Dr. Parsons.) Your view, generally speaking 
would be that it would be better to take a small selected 
number of the worst cases and feed them fully than to 
distribute the feeding over a large number ?—What 
do you mean by feeding fully ? Do you mean re or 
ten meals a week ? 


6307. Five meals a week—one on every school day ? 
—1 am afraid I cannot quite agree with that. That 
would be practically saying to some of the people, “We 
will feed your children through the winter.” 


6308. I am supposing that it is limited to the cases 
that really are in need ?—How are you to know whether 
they are in need unless you go and. visit the employers 
and verify the father’s earnings ? That is the point, I 
think. No investigation seems to me to be any eed 
at all unless you know the father’s earnings. 


6309. And that you have to depend on the parents 
for ?—You have to get a man’s permission to inquire 
of his employers. I have never done it. It has only 
been partial inquiry. 

6310. In the case of casual earners, people who live by 
small odd jobs, and so on, there would be difficulty 7— 
Yes. In other relief work you say, “ Who is your fore- 
man? Who knows you? What’ name do you go 
under ?”’ And when it comes to that sort of thing 
you very often find that people can help themselves: 
But there is a difficulty with regard to the casual docker. 
May I tell you of a case? I have seen two children every 
day fora year. They are not in this school. They have 
never had a new frock, but always the same. They are 
delicate little things. They were going to be sent away 
by the parochial committee. The father’s wages were 
verified. The father always takes 8s. a week for himself. 
When he was asked to pay for the children (he is not 
a bad man at all) he said, “ My father goes to Yarmouth 
every year. 1 do not mind sending this delicate child 
away, and I will pay 10s. for her to go with my father.” 
I should have thought that the children were very poor; 
Unless you make thorough investigation I do not see 
that it is much good. 


6311. You think close investigation very important ? t 
—I think so, and another important thing is who is 
going to investigate ? Without a trained person it is 
not much good. , 


6312. (Mr. Walrond.) Have you reported any cases 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ? 
—Yes, but not lately. 


6313. Have they taken any steps ?—Very often the 
local agent talks to the mother and it has a good effect. 
There has been no bad enough case in the school, that 
I can think of, for them to take up. 


6314. You have had no_ prosecutions ?—We have 
had no prosecutions. One does not remember accurately 
unless one puts the cases down. In the case of children 
constantly sent in a filthy condition, which occurred 
with one family, an officer of the society has visited 
the parents. 


6315. Do they go round of their own accord, or do au 
teachers have to suggest it ?—Somebody has to call 
them in. 


6316. Do they keep resident officers ?—Yes, they 
keep resident officers, but I have never heard of their 
going round the schools, 


6317. In going through the schools you have ah 
noticed very much evidence of under-feeding, or rather 
of malnutrition ?—I think the children are very often very 
improperly fed, but that does not always mean that they 
are underfed. The things that they have are often very 
bad, and that comes from the laziness, or the ignorance, 
of the parents, 


6318. Have you found a considerable number of 
children who are stunted and below the normal standard, 
as far as you can judge ?—I should very much like to 
prevent a great many people marrying, but I cannot 
do that. 

6319. You think the causes are complex ?—I think 
they are most complex, and it makes one feel every da 
how terrible it is. They marry ‘without the slightest 
regard to health. 

6320. You would not be prepared to say that there was 
any class of children who, though not defective, are, from 
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mal-nutrition, below the normal standard ?—I am afraid 
I have not gone into it enough for that. 


6321. We have been asked to inquire into that ?— 
One would need to make further inquiries with regard to 
that. 


6322. As far as the actual under-feeding goes, you do 
not think that that has a very great effect ?—No. It is 
notonly my own opinion. Yesterday I went toa resident 
body of workers and I said: ‘‘ What is your opinion ? ”* 
It was just the same as mine. They thought that it 
would be nothing short of it a calamity to start a big 
scheme. I said, “ Do you consider that gambling has a 
very bad effect, because perhaps you know more about 
that thanI do.’ One of the men, who has a good deal to 
do with boys said, “ Yes, it is very prevalent in the 
homes” and there is no evidence of that as there is of 
drink. Therefore it is much more difficult to trace it. 
His opinion was that if boys did not gamble there would 
be a good deal more for the children to eat. 


6323. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Could anything be done 
_ to help the parents to feed the children more properly ?— 
I think we are doing it. I think our cookery centres are 
doing an immense amount of good. Our housewifery 
centres are excellent. I find that the girls who come 
to me are very much more helpful people. 


6324. Do they choose better foods now, do you think; 
and prepare them better ?—I do not often go into their 
houses. At dinner I think that the children very largely 
get bread and butter and get sent out intothe streets. On 
Sundays they have a very big dinner and eat the rest on 
Mondays, and donot have very much on other days. The 
English are proverbially unskilful in cooking, are they not? 


6325. Can nothing be done to instruct the mothers ?— 
Every mothers’ meeting tries, and the county council 
have supplied lecturers. 


6326. Do you think there is any improvement for all 
this effort ?—Yes, I think there is an improvement. 
Going through the statistics of 1891 and 1892 made me 
feel very hopeful. I think the school, as a school, has 
immensely improved, and I do not think that any body 
of teachers would suggest such numbers of children as 
requiring feeding as were suggested in those days. They 
did not all require it then. 


6327. There are very large numbers from other schools 
in London ?—They have not the same education as at 
Northey Street. It has had a very continuous set of 
managers. 


6328. (Chairman.) Have you seen the effect of rather 
abundant feeding in other schools ?—No. 


6329. You have not seen it in the homes ? —The school 
where the children are very much fed is not a particularly 
good one. The attendance is bad. The district is not a 
very grand one. 


6330. Is there any tendency to send children to schools 
where there is feeding ?—The lady of whom I told you 
said that the parents do try to send the children there, 
but we find that parents have a very strong idea that 
children should not go to what they consider a lower- 
class school. 


6331. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Does Northey Street con- 
sider itself very much above the other school you were 
speaking of ? —Yes, I think so. 


6332. (Chairman.) We had evidence from a headmaster , 


of a school with an average number of 1,357 on the books, 
that 863 were fed, and a large number of the difference 
between those two numbers. the children who were not 
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fed, were being fed elsewhere 7 —I can quite understand jyjs5 R. A. 


that. The headmaster in one school said, ‘“‘ I am sure 
we are feeding children we ought not to.”” But I do not 
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know much about that case. The greatest number of 1 Aug., 1905. 


meals given to one boy was ninety-five last winter. It 
varied from ninety-five downwards. Sometimes there 
were about six meals a week, the master said. I said, 
** Did you make a mistake and mean five.’’ And hesaid, 
*“ No; some boys had more than one.”’ 


6333. You mention in your précis the great danger 
of any advertised scheme ?—Yes. 


6334. Would you develop that a little ?—Human 
nature being what it is, both parents and children cannot 
resist any scheme of feeding. They would directly come 
and say they were destitute. It would be difficult to find 
out for a time whether they were or not. We should 
find it out eventually. 


6335. What do you mean by an advertised scheme ? 
—If it were known that at Northey Street there was a 
free dinner every day, or in connection with a certain 
church or chapel there would be a meal every day, you 
would have such cases as the case of the boy who did not 
want to stop at home for breakfast. It is a popular 
thing to say that the teachers know exactly, but I 
maintain that they cannot know. They know one side 
only. They know the look of the children and not 
much about the outside circumstances, and they are not 
able to investigate. 


6336. And perhaps it is undesirable that they should 
be the people who decide because of the relationship 
that it brings about with the parents ?—Yes. One of 
the great advantages of the plan that we have been 
carrying out for some time is that there is no special 
scheme. The meal can be had if necessary. Sometimes 
parents come up and say to the head teachers, “‘ Will 
you give my children this or that?” 


6337. A representative of the Salvation Army told us 
that they have a regular system of centres all about Lon- 
don in the slum districts in which breakfast is available 
every morning for a farthing, and is given free in case 
of need. Have you come across the effect of that any- 
where ?—Yes. In the same year that the Daily Chro- 
nicle breakfasts were given the Salvation Army were 
giving farthing breakfasts I heard, but I heard nothing 
of them last winter. 


6338. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Do any of the churches 
or chapels give meals now ?—Brunswick Chapel has done 
so. I do not think they were doing it this winter. 
They did it one year very largely. They do not care to 
co-operate at all, so that one cannot tell. 


6339. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add ?— 
I do not think so. I do not know whether I ought to 
say that in a neighbouring school, Gill Street, where 
they gave the bread and milk in the same way, they fed, 
twenty boys, fifty-one girls, and thirty-one infants 
making a total of 102. Their expenses are very much 
higher. Ido not know whyitis. Wesuppose that they 
gave a good deal more food. I have not been able to 
see the head-master before the school closed for the 
holidays. 

6340. (Mr. Cyril Jackson.) Did you notice that in 
Gill Street the girl’s have a very much larger number 
of meals than the boys ?—Yes. 

6341. That is the exact opposite of Northey Street ? 
—Yes. 

6342. Is that a matter of the teachers ?—I think it 
is a matter of the teachers. 


—_—_—— 
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APPENDIX Y. 





MEMORANDA GIVING PARTICULARS OF THE SYSTEMS OF MEDICAL 


INSPECTION 


ESTABLISHED IN THE FOLLOWING AREAS, 





I. Countizs : 
(1) London. 
‘(2) West Sussex. 


If. Counry Borovaus : 
(1) Blackburn, 
(2) Bradford; 
(3) Brighton. 
(4) Burnley, 
(5) Derby. 

6) Halifax. 
(7) Hanley. 

(8) Manchester, 
(9) Rochdale. 
(10) Salford. . 
(11) Swansea. 


III. Borouaus ; 
(1) Clitheroe, 

(2) Keighley, 

(3) Kidderminster. 
(4) Widnes. 


IV. Ursan Districts : 
(1) Erith, 
(2) Stretford. 
(3) Tottenham. 


(4) Willesden. 





I COUNTIES. 


(1.) LONDON. 


‘MEMORANDUM ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ITS REQUIREMENTS. AND RESULTS, BY Dr. JAMES 
KERR, MEDICAL OFFICER (EDUCATION), LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Attention was first drawn to the subject of Medical 
Inspection in schools abroad, by a paper by Lorinser, 
“* On the care of health in schools,” published in Berlin 
about 1836, dealing with school hours and over-pressure. 

Cohn’s examination of the visual conditions of 10,060 
children in Breslau in 1866, was an epoch-making work, 
and his treatise in English by W. P. Turnbull, His Majesty’s 
Inspector, is the best introduction to school work in the 
language. 

.A commission was appointed in Norway in 1865, to 
consider school work, and as a result of this very much 
attention has been given to medical inspection in Denmark 
and Scandinavia, the work of Axel Key being classic 
(Axel Key’s Schulhygienischen Untersuchungen in deut- 
scher Bearbitung herausgeben von Dr. Leo Burgerstein, 
1899). 

During the next twenty years, much work was done 
in German-speaking lands, and several towns (Munich, 
Nuremberg, Zurich, Lucerne, Basle) appointed com- 
missions to enquire into matters of physical condition. 

In Wiesbaden, four medical inspectors were appointed 
in 1896 to look after the interests of the 7,000 pupils in the 
public shools. They had to examine all new pupils, to 
keep a medical chart for fourteen days of each child in bad 
health, to have a definite hour in each school for medical 
examinations, to report on’ the school conditions, and 
confer with the teachers, and give them brief lectures on 
questions of school hygiene. After making careful 
enquiries the Prussian Minister of Education issued an 
order stating that the value of the Wiesbaden system had 
been proved, and that in each educational district six 
schools should be selected, where the children, on entering, 
should have records made as to their physical conditions, 
mental development, and any defects, and that attention 
should be paid to all cases of infectious disease. The 
health conditions of the schools should be considered in all 
respects. 

This system is the one generally adopted as a model 
on the Continent. 

The result of all the work done in relation to school 
hygiene has been the formation of several scientific 
societies, and these have combined to form an Inter- 
national Congress meeting triennially. The first was 
held in Nuremberg in April 1904, and already has produced 
astimulating effect on School Hygiene everywhere. The 
second International Congress for School Hygiene will be 
held in London in August, 1907. 


411. 


History oF Mepicat INSPECTION. 
Medical Inspection in England. 


The first move in this country was the outery of 1884, 
about over pressure, which may have had a basis in fact 
but was not derived from scientific or medical ooservation. 
Sir Joshua Fitch distinguished himself in laying the bogey. 
The English literature of this period dealing with school 
hygiene, as given in the conferences at the exhibition, is 
chiefly remarkable for the abyssmal ignorance of con- 
temporary knowledge, and the absence of all medical 
names in connection with it. The School Board for 
London, from experience of infectious diseases, retained 
the services of a medical officer in 1890, but he was poorly 
paid, and could not afford to develop this department of 
work. Bradford, in 1893, appointed me medical superin- 
tendent, and from the first the attractiveness of the various 
problems offering themselves for study in school took me 
daily into the schools. From about 1887 onwards 
various other medical officers have been appointed by 
some of the larger educational authorities. 

On Dr. Smith’s retirement in 1902, I was appointed 
medical officer to the School Board for London, the De- 
partment was reorganised, and since then its work has 
extended rapidly ; we have now on the medical staf : 


Permanent.—The Medical Officer (Education). 
One assistant medical officer, giving whole-time 
ser vices. 
Two assistant medical officers, giving half-time. 
One assistant medical officer, giving quarter-time. 


Twenty local assistant medical officers, giving quarter- 
time. (Appointed for periods not exceeding three years). 

Twelve school nurses—proposed to be increased to 
thirty-two within a few weeks. 

The duties the School doctor is concerned with— 

The school buildings in their relation to cubic capacity. 

Methods of ventilation and warming, and testing of air 
purity. 

Lighting (natural and artificial). 

Furniture, black-boards, educatioral apparatus. 

The methods of education and the normal child. 

The psychology and physiology of the senses in relation 
to education—yvision, hearing, memory, etc. 

The normal development of children, and their relation 
to the tasks imposed at various ages 

The need of nutrition, and of proper allowance for 
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growth, the requirements of physical exercise, attitudes, 
fatigue, sleep, recreation. 
Duration of lessons in various subjects. Need. of 
breaking up lessons and cultivation of spontaneity. 
Harmful methods and crank ways of teaching in relation 
to reading, writing, drawing, etc. 


Toe ABNORMAL CHILDREN. 
Obstacles to perception. Visual defects, defects of 
hearing, dangers of ear disease, and of mouth breathing. 
Dull children. Feeble-minded, morally defective, deaf, 
blind, and epileptic, cripple and invalid. Children pre- 
senting anomalous defects. 


DISEASES IN SCHOOL. 


Developmental diseases, spinal curvatures, rheumatic 
disorders, quinsy, chorea, and heart troubles. 
Infectious diseases— measles, scarlatina, diphtheria. 
Contagions of grosser sort. Disorders due to dirt, 
verminous children. 
Children not in attendance from various causes :— 
Infections. 
Long continued, disorders, tubercle, etc. 
Anemia and debility. 
Alleged over-pressure, etc., etc. 


TRAINING OF ScHOOL DocrToR. 


Questions of school hygiene require general acquaintance 
with scientific methods of investigation. 

School doctor shduld have more than mere medical 
qualification. He should have either a scientific degree 
or diploma in Public Health. 

School experience is the greatest value, much time, in the 
first years of his work at least, should be spent in school. 
Nothing can compensate for want of time to be spent in 
school visitation. 

Personal experience has shown me that the irregular 
calls and duties demanded from the general practitioner 
who has to be at everyone’s beck and call, will always 
make the combination of general practice and the duties of 
a school doctor incompatible, and their association most 
undesirable. 

The recent Education Acts making the Sanitary Author- 
ities also Education Authorities naturally tends to put 
the school work into the hands of the Medical Officer of 
Health, and whilst for small districts this may be desirable 
it will generally rather tend to retard the development 
of educational hygiene, but is preferable to the duties 
being held by general practitioners. 

Tue APPOINTMENT OF ScHooL Docror. 

The appointment of a school doctor requiring the 
accumulation of experience, and new ideas and novel 
views of many things, makes it advisable that candidates 
for these posts, unless they have had previous public health 
experience, should be compara ively young, certainly not 
over thirty-five years of age. 

The best solution of the school doctor question for most 
places will be to make it a part-time appointment. to 
stipulate that so many school sessions weekly shall be 
devoted to school visitation, and allow the doctor to hold 
other official appointments, or to follow consulting practice, 
but in all cases to bar private general practice. 

As a general estimate in a district, say, of about forty 
typical urban schools the doctor should be asked to give 
three school sessions weekly to school visitation, and one 
session to other educational work (or else an hour 
daily), he should be paid £200 to £250 annually, and be 
allowed other professional work, not being private general 
practice. 


Tur BENEFITS OF A ScHOOL Docror. 


Apart from the increased school attendance, from 
improved health resulting from early checking of disease 
from the better educational results got by improved 
methods, or after treatment of pathological conditions in 
the pupils, there is also the confidence inspired in teachers, 
and the general sense of security that rises from their 
having the doctor to fall back on in cases of doubt. 
Locally, too, there is the improved attendance resulting in 
increased school grants, which balance the outlay on 
medical supervision. 

Had proper medical advice been followed since the 
passing of the Act of 1870 millions might have been 
saved in buildings which are ill-adapted to health condi- 
tions, and now can only be ay wk at. 

It is a pennywise policy to work without expert medical 
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help as the whole business of school hygiene is so involved, 
question of size of rooms being related to areas of windows, 
these depending on methods of heating and ventilation, on 
distances of desks and character of the furniture, the 
kind of work to be done in the schools. Dimensions 
depending on the teacher’s voice, the child’s vision and 
hearing, and so on. All matters are correlated so that 
each varies with the other, and yet we have hundreds of 
schools built in the last thirty years ill-lighted, ill-ven- 
tilated, badly heated, unsuitable for seeing or hearing, 
which the medical knowledge shewn in Cohn’s papers 
of forty years ago, or the report of the Danish and Nor- 
wegian Gommissions of 1865, would have prevented had it 
been utilised. 

We have in London half-a-dozen schools fitted with 
mechanical ventilation on such a meagre scale that any 
medical men possessing rudimentary school experience 
of what is required in ventilation, before a stone was laid, 
could have predicted failure as regards ventilation. 

I have insisted on school experience because in regard to 
these matters people often seem to forget that children are 
sent to school to be educated, and not to be catalogued, 
and examined as pathological material. 

Tar Docrorn as EDUCATIONIST. 

In the more delicate and possibly higher matters of 
lessons and fatigue, over-pressure and personal health of 
the scholars, the doctor who has to advise should be 
primarily an educationalist, and should work as a colleague 
and in conjunction with the School Inspector and teacher. 

Abroad, we often find, unfortunately, that the doctor 
makes pedantic and extreme demands, and the edu- 
cationist resists them. Commonsense, tact, and school 
experience are valuable qualities here, even to the medical 
expert. 

Almost every practical solution is a matter of com- 
promise—one cannot satisfy all requirements ; in some 
the game is not worth the candle, and the school doctor 
has to find the solution which offers the best value at the 
least cost. 

My Own EXPERIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 

When appointed in 1893 in Bradford, I took as the 
field for enquiry ‘All that affects or tends to affect the 
health of those working in the schools.” The first work 
in Bradford was to ask the teachers to make lists of all 
the children they knew who were in any way abnormal} 
as regards “ eyes, ears, speech or brains.” This inspection 
took about four months, the direct outcome of this was: 


1. The establishment of five centres for the special 
education of mentally defective children; this was 
several years before the Defective and Epileptic Acts 
were passed. 

2. The annual vision testing of all children in the 
standards. 

3. A new form of defect (in congenital word blind- 
ness) was noticed for the first time. 

The importance of nasal breathing, attitudes, physica} 
exercises, and proper heating and ventilation and furnish- 
ing became evident. 

Each subject tested led to something further. The 
noting of children with defective hearing, for instance, 
Jed to the testing of normal hearing, this led to the noting 
of mouth breathing and to the observation that discharg- 
ing ears with all their fatal possibilites were at least ten 
times as common among mouth breathers as among the 
other children. 

The contracted chests of many of these children Jed to. 
tests ori physical exercises and brought out the fact that 
the older girls, and especially the female pupil teachers, 
suffer from want of exercise. If also led to testing of 
ventilation and to a contrast of the so-called natura} 
systems with mechanical] ventilation. It led, too, to the 
measuring of children and apportioning their heights and 
ages in the various standards, and the fixing of propor- 
tions and sizes of seats and desks. The mode of dis- 
semination of infectious disease brought out the sanitary 
evils of the dual desk as compared with the single seat, 
and showed the futility of the usual methods of school 
closure adopted with a view of preventing dissemination. 


wee subject leads to another, and each one requires 


ome modification of existing practice to suit sanitary 
requirements. 

The investigation of cases of non-attendance raised 
questions of ill-feeding, ill-nutrition and the grosser in- 
fections. so that it is evident that it is almost impossible 
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for a doctor to go into a school without finding something 
to inquire into and something to simplify, or cheapen, 
or abolish. 

The conclusion arrived at with regard to the feeding of 
school children was that this was not sufficiently important 
to set aside other matters in order to specially investigate 
it. As a routine matter one however often is called upon 
to consider the question of specially ill-nourished children 
and to the school doctor the subject naturally appears as 
that of ‘“ill-nourished ” children rather than as that of 
“ under-fed ” children. 

Some half-dozen years ago I examined in detail 285 
girls of an elementary school, it was the first attempt 
made in this country to assess the average condition of 
school children, and was in one of the poorest schools in 
the West Riding. Of these 285 girls between the ages of 
six and thirteen, forty-two said that they had no fathers 
and twenty-one said they had no mothers, yet I only 
found four to be seriously affected in the way of ill- 
nutrition, whilst sixty-five were described as only fairly 
nourished, and the conclusion arrived at was—‘“‘ Speaking 
generally there were fewer exceedingly bad cases of dirty 
or nezlected children, but taking even the very low stand- 
ards of cleanliness and health which was adopted, there 
were more dirty though not exceedingly dirty, and more 
ill-nourished though not actually diseased children than 
had been expected.” 

The children seen in school who are in a seriously de- 
bilitated state of health are not in such bad health from 
starvation. They suffer from many causes of which 
starvation appears during school life to be a comparatively 
unimportant one. 

In the first place as regards a child’s physique during 
school days, it appears that the local and temporary 
conditions of the public health prevalent at the time of its 
birth have such influence that the causes affecting them, 
climatic or whatever they may be, are of national im- 
portance and require investigation. 

These local and temporary conditions are expressed by 
the infantile mortality, that is, the number of children 
per 1,000 born dying before they reach one year of age. 
In a few schools in London measurements of children 
have been made during the past year, and we thought 
that possibly infantile mortality might have a selective 
influence, killing off the weakly and leaving a stronger 
stock. 

My assistant, Dr. C. J. Thomas, has examined this 
question aad has been able to show that children born in 
years of low infantile mortality have a better average 
physique than children born in years of high infantile 
mortality, and that probably for instance the 1894 crop 
of humanity is the best we have had in average physique 
for many years. 

He has shown this for the Chaucer School in the curves 
I present here. He has also demonstrated it in the Sharp 
Street School in Manchester in the curve for the children’s 
heights which was published as an appendix to Dr. 
Kichholz’s evidence to the Committee on Physical De- 
terioration, and here are the curves for Leipzig Road 
Boys) School. 

The moral of these observations is the enormous 
importance of healthy infancy to be obtained by en- 
couraging proper nursing of children, and by legally re- 
stricting women’s work for a very considerable time after 
child-birth. 

Passing from infancy we come to school. Here one 
can recognise at once what is called the under-fed child 
in the types known in the Hospital out-Patient room as 
the fine and coarse types of strumous children. The 
same children occur in all classes of society and in better 
class schools are called “delicate” and cared for by 
residence at the sea-side, cod liver oil or syrup of iron and 
such remedies. 

They are either alert, nervous, excitable, thin children, 
of fine texture, delicate skins, grey eyes and fine hair, or 
coarse, heavy, dull children, and whilst careful hygiene 
and dieting playsa great part in treating such children, 
T do not think that want of food is a very great factor in 
their production. 

Very considerable numbers of such children fairly 
healthy till then, begin to suffer almost from the day they 
go into school, and from my own observation it seems 
that some school conditions which are very prevalent 
are more powerful as contributing causes than diet. 

The common history given by the parents of such 
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children is so regular and invariable that one would accept 
it as true even if they had not actually followed and 
known children of the poorer classes from their birth till 
their school days. 

The common history is that the child was lively and 
apparently healthy till school attendance began, soon 
after this it began to fall off in energy, possibly there were 
difficulties in getting it to sleep at night, it was wakeful 
or even talkative for the first half of the night, then in 
the early morning slept heavily and could scarcely be 
wakened, when got out of bed may have continued drowsy, 
had headache or nausea, would not take more than a 
mouthful of breakfast or may have refused food and 
even vomited, and this is one of the most genuine causes 
of children going to school breakfastless. Gradually 
picking up by the middle of the day it is again lively, 
but after a few days of this headache or other symptoms 
come on, which at first to the inexperienced may suggest 
meningitis, and the child stays at home, perhaps lying 
on a couch for a few hours groaning with a headache, in a 
day or two it is better and returns to school, and later the 
cycle again recurs, the child coming to look pale and de- 
bilitated. Such is a marked case of an extremely common 
condition among the younger children of elementary 
schools. It has been called “infantile neurasthenia ” on 
the continent and appears to be as nearly as possible a 
pure school condition. 

The two causes which may contribute to it are first, 
the generally foul atmosphere of school rooms ; secondly, 
the unreasonable nature of the work required in the 
infant school. 

Let me speak of the atmosphere of school buildings. 
Not one school room in ten is ventilated within reason- 
able requirements for health. Young children appear 
more responsive and therefore suffer more in poisoning 
by foul atmosphere than older ones, and least responsive 
are the adults (teachers). When the whole school is. 
assembled in the hall at the beginning or end of the day 
and the atmosphere of the room gets excessively foul in 
the ten minutes or quarter of hour they are so assembled,. 
it is almost invariably the younger children who faint or 
vomit. 

The great indicator of living in foul air in any collection 
of individuals is the incidence of phthisis among them; 
fortunately the age incidence of this disease comes on after: 
school age, and although our teachers are carefully selected 
by medical examiners as likely to be free from liability to 
this disease yet considerable numbers annually fall victims. 
to it, and so important a factor is the school thought to be 
that the London School Board instituted a rule, main- 
tained by the London County Council that teachers 
absent with any signs of phthisis should not be allowed to 
resume work in school for at least twelve months. 

School ventilation is the most pressing problem of 
school hygiene. It should be regulated by a requirement 
of the Board of Education. The time is now ripe for 
prescribing a standard of impurity of school air. Such a. 
standard is prescribed in respect to certain factories as 
nine volumes of carbon dioxide in 10,000 volumes; and for 
school purposes the prescription that schools should be so 
ventilated that “ the average impurity of the atmosphere 
as determined by the carbon dioxide present in the air 
should not exceed ten volumes per 10,000 (when no 
artificial light is required) ”’ is one which might be pre- 
scribed as a hygienic condition for grant and a condition 
which can easily be determined by measurement. 

We take mortality statistics for periods when most 
children did not go to school, before the compulsory 
education and since, and we also know that formerly boys 
were much employed away from home and girls mostly 
at home. Ifwe compare death rates at different school 
agas we find that with girls death rates from most causes 
have improved since school attendance became general, 
much more than boys, thereby suggesting that the change 
from home to school has been much to the girls’ advantage 
except in this matter of phthisis, where the girls have 
increased mortality, and the only explanation which I can. 
suggest is that on an average the atmosphere in school 
is much worse than in the home. 

My conclusion as regards ventilation then is the bad 
atmosphere of most school rooms has much to do with 
infantile debility and conditions of ill-nutrition, and it 
is the most pressing question in school hygiene. 

The second group of causes which I stated as contribu- 
tory school] conditions is the nature of the work of infant 
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departments. I cannot go into the technical details now, 
but may say that all medical writers recognise the nervous 
strain resulting from such work as kindergarten embossing, 
all forms of sewing, the use of pens, pencils or needles, 
and all work involving combined eye and finger move- 
ments, and aiming at exact and accurate results of a fine 
character in the infant departments involves great and 
unnecessary strain. The teaching of;sewing to children 
below the standards is not merely a, waste of time and 
teachers’ salaries, but involves a strain, which is greater 
than is demanded at any other age, and is required from 
an organism more unable to undertake. that strain than 
at any other time in school life. At the present day the 
real over-pressure of school life is practically confined to 
the infants departments. The new Code of 1905 should 
effect an enormous improvement in this. ‘ 

These are two chief school causes which affect the 
nutrition of children, and seem to.me are much more 
important than any question of feeding children in school. 
Knowledge of these conditions will only be gained. by 
efficient medical superintendence of the children in 
sehool. Fr 

The condition of personal cleanliness of many elementary 
school children is undesirable, the element of self respect 
is not sufficiently inculcated in school,.and the gospel 
of personal effort for the good oftheir fellow men is 
neglected. We try to remedy actually offensive and 
verminous conditions by a combination of nurse and 
doctor. 

We have now concluded that power is really wanted 
similar to what they possess in Glasgow to be able to 
condemn a child as being in an offensive condition and 
unfit for school attendance, and then to give the parent 
twenty-four hours to abate the nuisance, or it will be 
done by the sanitary authority and the cost recovered. 
‘To-day [ hear of a child who has been,eight.months out of 
school with itch and is still suffering. I know of numerous 
-eases of ringworm which have been out more than a 
_year; but in the case of verminous heads.the nurse 
inspects, then a card is sent home in a sealed. envelope 
»stating the condition found and giving directions for 
-cleansing and stating that if this is not satisfactorily 
~done in a week the child will be separated from its fellows 
in school until cleansed, At the end of a week this is 
done, and a red card then delivered at, the home by che 

=School attendance officer, stating again the conditions, 

_giving directions, and allowing a further week after 
which the child will be excluded and the parent liable to 
prosecution. The nurse generally visits,the home about 
this time and except in rare cases cleansing of a satis- 
factory nature tages place. Our ruleis, you must cleanse 
your child or be punished. A great number of minute 
details have to be observed in the legal process of getting 
-cleansing thus accomplished, but a school can be cleansed 
in a month. 

No actual treatment is undertaken by our school 
nurses. They also inspect children with other diseases, 
-especially advising teachers about doubtful cases of 
ringworm or favus. When a difference dccurs between 
the opinion of the London County Council nurse and the 
mmedical certificate often produced by the parent, further 
microscopic examination of the stumps cf hairs from 
‘the child shews the nurse to be right in at least nine out of 
‘ben cases. 

We examine microscopically many hundreds of speci- 
mens from ringworm and favus cases, and a positive 
diagnosis is never given from the medical department 
without the fungus being actually seen in the specimens 
submitted. 

The nurses work during school hours and do a good 
deal of home visiting as well. They are paid £80 to £90 
yearly, and travelling expenses. 

In the preveation of infectious diseases—I speak only of 
conditions affecting London—generally speaking personal 
contagion is the most common method of diffusion. The 
least controllable disease is measles—school closure as 
generally practised is perfectly futile in controlling it, 
Scarlatina, on the other hand, can often be checked by the 
examination of the children and exclusion of perhaps a 
single case that has a running ear or discharging nose, but 
the most controllable of school diseases is diphtheria, by 
taking a tiny scraping of mucus from the throat on a fine 
loop of platinum wire, a perfectly harmless and painless 
procedure, and then placing a small fragment of this 
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mucus on a prepared surface in a test tube it is possible 
to say. whether the individual is contagious with diph- 
theria or not, with tolerable accuracy within eighteen 
hours, by microsopically examining the growth of organisms 
that appears on the prepared surface. 

There have heen many cases when children apparently 
in perfect health have been “ carriers ”’ spreading 
diphtheria germs about them and infecting one after 
another of their school fellows. As diphtheria exists in 
London at present we can stamp out any school outbreak 
in two or three days. 

Here again in relation to school diseases the school 
doctor will, from his knowledge of school procedure, cause 
less disturbance and. interrupt school life less than any 
other sanitarian is likely to do. 

The blind, deaf, and mentally defective are now separated 
for special education, The first selection depends on the 
teacher. We.often find children approaching imbecility 
who have heen kept for years in voluntary schools, 
and we sometimes find still teachers and managers 
of such schools attempting to shelter these special class 
children in them. 

A medical inspection of each child about the time it 
passes from the infant department to the standards 
would be most useful and would hardly be objected to so 
long as the child was not stripped. My experience. of 
objectors has been that it is only when people think 
something objectionable is. likely to be found about their 
children that they raise objections to examinations. 
In practice the objector can be neglected. I examine 
the child and let them: object afterwards. 

Weights and measurements are of scanty value as 
applied. to individuals, and» are almost useless unless 
standards have been dertermined by measurements from 
large numbers of unselected children. They are of 
enormous value in. giving indirect. results educational, 
hygienic, and social. ; 

Records of infectious diseases which children have had 
willin practice be of little use except in the case of measles. 
With measles it is worth while keeping a record of all 
children in the infant. department., At regards this 
disease I think there will be no great harm done if it is 
neglected in the upper departments. 


Nowhere is every child inspected by medical men or by 
nurses, in some cases of threatening outbreaks of illness 
every child in a class may be inspected, and when our 
cleasning scheme is applied to a school, all the children 
in the school are examined by the nurse. Teachers 
ought to assist in the medical cfficer’s work, and should 
know the early symptoms of measles, scarlatina, and 
diphtheria ; they should also recognise obvious cases of 
itch and ringworm. The parents should be informed of 
all cases of infectious disease suspected. The medical 
officer of health should also be informed, and in London 
the medical officer for education. © ©. ; 


Just as each public elementary school has an official 
correspondent so it, should also have an official paid 
medical officer whose name should be returned annually 
on Form 9. sas : 

There should also be a medical officer’s report book 
kept at each school, or else he should make a record.in the 
log book. His appointment,,should .be subject to, ap- 


- proval by the Board of Education, but all other arrange- 


ments should be left to the Local Education Authorities. 


Such medical officer is the servant of the local authorities, 
who are responsible to. the: Board of| Education for \the 
school being conducted in a healthy and hygienic manner, 
and for medical oversight being kept on all. abnormal 
children. SES MT ME® gt 


To bring about efficient medical superintendence of 
schools and scholars inspection by the Board of Education 
will be required, and this inspection pre-supposes a 
definite medical department in connection with the 
Board of Education. Such department would consist 
of a chief medical officer with about ten medical inspectors 
and the clerical assistance necessary. This department 
would speedily settle many vexed questions of hygiene, 
would materially modify school procedure, and would 
prevent the local medical superintendence being asham ; 
without a department of this kind medical inspection of 
children in elementary schools would become in many 
places mere make-believe, — pa ie 2 
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Tuick Linz.—Heights in Centimetres of children born in the years named above, as measured by Dr. C.J. Thomas 
in 1904. 
Tarn Linz.—Infant Mortality (deaths per 1,000 born) for that particular district. 
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Tuick Linz.—Heights in inches taken from Dr. Eichholz’s Table in Appendix to Report on Physical Deterioration. 
Tain Lryz.—Infant Mortality (deaths per 1,000 born) for Manchester. 
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(2.. WEST SUSSEX. 


MEMORANDUM BY MISS MOSELEY, INSPECTRESS OF PHYSICAL WELFARE. 


A.—STAFF. 


1. There is no school medical officer. 

2. There are no nurses employed solely in the super- 
vision of the care and health of school children, but 
grants are given by the Education Committee towards 
the maintaining and training of nurses by the West 
Sussex Nursing Association and in return the Education 
Committee may call upon the Association to supply 
nurses when necessary. 

3. The writer is styled Inspectress of Pnysical Welfare ; 
she visits the schools for the purpose of supervising and 
reporting upon the health of the children, the general 
hygienic arrangements of school buildings, furniture, 
and surroundings, also the efficiency and suitability of 
the physical exercises taught. 


B.—OrRGANISATION. 


1. The managers and teachers of the schools were 
requested to submit for inspection, to a local medical 
man, those children in their schools whom they thought 
to be unfitted to benefit from the ordinary school course ; 
upon the result of the inspection the Education Com- 
mitte was enabled to base its present organisation. 

(a.) For the prevention of the spread of infectious 
diseases, by No. 11 of the Regulations for Elementary 
Day Schools (copy of which is enclosed) teachers are 
requested to be extremely careful in notifying all cases 
of infectious disease occurring among the children in 
their respective schools, and must on no account permit 
any child suffering from such disease, or residing in the 
same house as any person suffering from such disorder, 
to attend school. Teachers are also requested to be 
careful to collect the names of the individual scholars 
prevented from attendance through any infectious 
disease. In the event of infectious disease occurring 
in teachers’ houses, prompt arrangements must be made 
for the removal of the teacher from infection. 

b.) In the case of children kept at home who are 
alleged to be physically unfit to attend school, the parents 
of such children are requested to produce a medical 
certificate to that effect on a form issued by the Educa- 
tion Committee (cf which a copy is enclosed). 

(c.) to (j.) There being so many children requiring 
help it has been decided for the present to take only the 
most serious cases at first, a more detailed inspection 
to be instituted later. Cases of defective eyesight and 
hearing are receiving attention, whilst a special effort 
is being made to induce the children to take care of 
their teeth. 

2. (a.) The committee is about to institute the taking 
of weights and measurements of children, records of 
which will be kept in all schools. 

(b.) At present the keeping of records of infectious 
diseases from which children have suffered has not been 
‘suggested. 

3. The organisation extends over the whole of West 
‘Sussex. 

4. (a.) The medical officer of health visits each school 
when necessary. 

(b.) Nurses may be supplied when necessary. 

(c.) The Inspectress of Physical Welfare visits each 
school at least once a year, paying extra visits to any 
-schools which she may consider need her help. 

5. At present ouly those children specially selected 
have been inspected. 

6. Teachers are encouraged to assist in this inspection, 
and those young teachers in training will be instructed 
‘in this matter. 

7. Those cases reported by the Physical Inspectress 
to the Education Committee are notified to the managers 
of the respective schools, who communicate with the 
parents of such children, with the object of endeavouring 
to secure for the child medical examination and advice. 

8. At present no voluntary organisation exists for, 
the provision of spectacles, surgical appliances, etc. 
but from the last paragraph of the enclosed copy of a 
letter recently sent by W. E. Hubbard, Esq., Chairman 
of the Education Committee, to the correspondents and 


managers of the schools of West Sussex, it will be seen 
that such an idea is suggested. 

9. As a rule parents do not object to the examination 
of their children, but there are isolated cases in which 
objections have been raised. 

10. With a view to the prevention of the spread of 
infectious diseases :— 

(a.) Teachers are directed to notify any “‘ notifiable * 
cases of infectious disease to the managers, who com- 
municate with the medical officer of health and with 
the Education Committee. 

(b.) Dr. Thorn’s circular has been distributed to the 
teachers throughout West Sussex for their guidance in the 
matter of detecting such diseases. 

(c.) Upon the outbreak of any epidemic, when the 
medical officer of health is called to any one school to 
make an inquiry, he informs the schools of that neigh- 
bourhood of the outbreak of such epidemic. All the 
schools throughout the county courcil’s area are visited 
by the same medical officer, who works under a com- 
mittee formed of representatives from all the unions of 
West Sussex. |The city of Chichester has its own medical 
officer of health. 

11. (b.) Managers have power to call in a doctor when 
necessary. 


C.—Cost. 


Doctors.—Many medical men have given their ser- 
vices, and then have charged fees which have been paid 
by the Education Committee. 


Nurses.—The Education Committee pay a yearly sum 
of £120 to the West Sussex Nursing Association ; this 
provides for the training of eight nurses at a yearly cost 
of £15 each. 


The Inspectress of Physical Welfare receives a yearly 
salary of £150, and incidental expenses in connection 
with this work amount to about £50 per annum. Thus 
the total yearly expenditure in connection with nurses 
and the physical inspectress is £320; which means a 
rate of about one-tenth of a penny in the £. 


D.—TuHE RESULTS OBTAINED. 


1. No system of medical inspection of children in the 
public elementary schools was in operation in West 
S.ssex until after the Education Act of 1902, and the 
establishment of the Education Committee. 

The reason wihch led the Education Committee to 
start such work was the notification of a number of 
children in the schools who were physically and mentally 
unfitted to undergo the ordinary school routine. 

The committee adopted the present organisation 
because the majority of teachers are women, the great 
majority of schools are country schools, consisting of 
mixed and infant departments, the assistant teachers in 
them being almost without exception women. 

2. The present system works smoothly and satisfac- 
torily. Its advantages are (1) the selection and scheduling 
of children with known physical defects, and their allevia- 
tion by medical examination and medical advice ; (2) the 
training of junior teachers in the methods of imparting 
physical exercises and in detecting defects which may 
militate against the child’s benefiting from instruction 
given in the schools. The younger teachers will gradually 
be trained to recognise early symptoms of disease occur- 
ring among children in their classes. 

The difficulties have been many and various ; the com- 
mittee has met with some opposition from ratepayers and 
others who regard the work as entirely outside the com- 
mittee’s province ; they say that it is a weakening of 
parental control. Managers, also, in some cases are 
unwilling to assist the committee in the work, and, in a 
few cases, parents have objected to their children being 
examined. 

3. Although this system has only just come into exist- 
ence, beneficial results are already appearing. Many 
children have been relieved by the examination of their 
eyes and the provision of spectacles ; others have had 
treatment for eyes, nose, and ears. 
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The physical exercises taught in the schools receive much 


attention ; they are under the writer’s own immediate 
Classes for the instruction of teachers have > 


supervision. 
been held at six different centres in West Sussex ; the work 


is based upon the Syllabus of Physical Exercises issued by — 


the Board of Education in 1904. The great difficulty 
experienced in the country schools is to ensure that a 
graduation of exercises, suitable to the different ages and 
stages of development of the child, shall be in use ; so 
many of the teachers (women) of the country schools 
have had little or no training either in the personal per- 
formance or teaching of the subject.. Moreover.they are 
much handicapped in that in some schools they are 
working single-handed, or with only one assistant, and 
the exigencies of their time-table will not allow of more 
than the one hour—the minimum of time allotted by the 
Board of Education to be devoted to physical exercises. 
But the willingness on the part of the teachers to learn, 
and their growing enthusiasm for all that concerns the 
general health of the child, augur well for gradual im- 
provement in this matter. 
MiLpRED A, MoSELEY. 


‘ 


West Sussex Epvucation ComMMITTEE. 


The teachers should be required to be extremely 
careful in notifying all cases of infectious disease occurring 
among the children in their respective schools, and must on 
no account permit any child suffering from such disorder, 
or residing in the same house as any person suffering 
from such disorder, to attend the school. The teachers 
should be careful to collect the names of the individual 
scholars prevented from attendance through any infectious 
disease. In the event of infectious disease occurring 
in teachers’ houses, prompt arrangements must be made 
to remove the teacher from infection. 


February, 1904. LionreL THomeson, Secretary. 
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West Svuss—Ex AND CHICHESTER Jornt EpvucATION 
' CoMMITTEE. 
Horsham. 
June, 1905. 
Physical Instruction. 

I must ask your patience for one word more. The 
Physical Instructress is now at work on her first round of 
visits, and we ask for your co-operation in the matter. 
To the public generally, and to the teachers especially, 
the health of the children is really a matter of great im- 
portance. It will save much trouble in individual cases, 
it will be of enormous advantage in the future if we can 
detect and remedy incipient defects in the sight, hearing, 
or general health of the children, and by a practical . 
system of exercises suited to their age bring about an 
improvement in the general health and strength of the 
rising generation. Is it not of real importance to ascer- 
tain carefully whether English people are advancing or 
going back in these respects? We trust that you will 
help and encourage Miss Moseley in any way that you 
can; she finds some difficulties, happily not many, in 
initiating a new work under a new system, and many 
cases to be enquired into, but we must be content to take 
up only the most urgent. In these managers could 
render most important service if, in the best interest of 
the whole country, they will undertake it. The Educa- 
tion Gommittee cannot spend public money in works of 
philanthrophy ; application for relief in any such case 
must be made to the Guardians of the Poor, but surely 
it would not be too much to expect voluntary effort to 
do something. A little timely treatment by a doctor 
or surgeon, a pair of spectacles, or some simple instru- 
ment would often make the difference between a child 
developing into a strong healthy man or woman or re- 
maining a defective creature for life. Are we asking 
too much if we appeal to charitable people in West Sus- 
sex to avert this, and to the managers of the schools to 
bring such cases before those who are able to perform 
so true an act of charity. 

W. E. Husparb. 





West Sussex Epucation CoMMITTEE. 
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Form 


¥Yorm of M edical Certificate. 
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ert (A duly qu ilified Medical Practitioner:): 
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(1.}' BLACKBURN. 


aah S thas! 


MEMORANDUM BY DR. A..GREENWOOD, MEDICAL OFFICER: : 


A.—STAFF. 


I was appointed medical officer to the Blackburn Educa- 
tion Authority in October, 1903. I do not engage in 
private practice, but my other ‘duties. are those ‘of the 
Medical Officer of Health for this borough. 4 , 

It is difficult for me to state what portion of my time 
is spent in educational duties connected with the schools,, 
but I would refer you to three special Educational Reports 
which-I have written since 1903, copies of which have been 
forwarded to your Board. The subjects of these reports 
are as follows :— 

1. The sanitary conditions of the fifty-two public 
elementary schools of Blackburn, 

2. Infectious diseases in Blackburn schools. 

3. Annual Report to the Blackburn Education 
Committee for 1904. 


No nurses are employed for supervision and care of 
health of school children. No. other persons are specially 
employed for this purpose, but very many of the school 
teachers take a great personal practical interest in this 
work. For example, I have known teachers who have 
provided food and clothing to necessitous cases and many 
cases are referred to me by the teachers for medical 
examination. 


B.— ORGANISATION. 


1. The medical inspection of school children in Black- 
burn is carried out as follows. 

(a.) If I have any reason to believe that an infectious 
disease is spreading amongst the scholars of a school, I visit 
and’examine all the children present.. This often results 
in suspicious cases being sent home at once for observation. 

(b.) Every Tuesday morning T examine all the school 
children kept at home who are alleged to be physically 
unfit to attend school and who-have been referred to me by 
the school attendance officers. For example, last Tuesday 
morning I examined seventeen such children. 


(c.) and (j.) The nutrition, general personal condition, and : 


clzauliness of heads are also noted of the children men- 
tioned under the previous sub-division, and also of those 
school children admitted to the Blackburn Fever Hospital. 
For a considerable time there have been upwards of 130 
children continually in that institution. . ) 

(e.) and (f.) A list is now being prepared of the mentally 
and physically defective and epileptic children, so that 
I may select suitable cases for the “ special school” 
which will be erected shortly, in this town. 

(g.) The school teachers have been instructed in the 
use of Snellen’s Test Cards, and many cases have been 
selected for glasses, positions in the front row of a class, 
ete. 

(k.) I have made some observations on the hearing of 
children at one school. : 

2. (b.) Records are kept at the Health Offices of the 


bare ete APR 


houses at which various infectious diseases reported by 
the school teachers have occurred. nied 

~ 8. Such organisation as I have described above applies 
to’the whole of the Blackburn borough area, including the © 
fifty-two public elementary schools. © fa 

4. Each school is visited by myself periodically, and 
as often as demanded through special circumstances. 

5. Every child in Blackburn schools. has not been 
medically inspected. Those specially selected by the 
teachers and school attendance officers are always ex- 
amined at once by myself. 

6. Teachers are always encouraged to assist in the 
inspection. Forexample I have already given a course of 
lectures on “‘ Infectious Diseases ”’ to school teachers, and 
during the coming winter it is highly probable that I shall 
give-a course of lectures to those officials dealing with 
other diszases, and conditions affecting school life. 

7.. Parents. are notified accordingly. 

8. There is no voluntary organisation for providing 
spectacles, surgical appliances, etc... ... .. 7) 

9. I have never experienced any objection on the part 
of parents to the examination of their children. 

10. See special report on infectious diseases in Black- 
burn schools mentioned above. 


~~ O.—Cosr. 


1. ‘I receive as medical officer to the Edueation Com-. 
mittee the sum of £100 per annum. 


D. Wuat RESULTS ARE OBTAINED. 


1. I was appointed to this position in October, 1903- 
and the -work described, above has .been .carried on re; 
gularly since that date. I believe the primary reason for 
the appointment .was in order that the Defective and 
Epileptic Caildren’s Act of 1899 might be administered 


_by a medical official of the Committee. 


2. The present system works very smoothly and satis- 
factorily. .This,.of course, will develop in time. It is. 
too early yet to point definitely to any permanent bene- 
ficial results. But undoubtedly the school teachers now 
take.a greater interest in medico-educational work than 
they have ever done. 

Other points for consideration under this heading 
appeared in my annual Report to the Education Com- 
mittee for 1904. 

If there are any further items upon which you desire 
extended information I shall be glad to supply them. 
I may say that at present I am conducting an exhaustive 
inquiry into the number of underfed school children in 
Blackburn schools, and the causes of such underfeeding. 
—I am, Yours faithfully, 


ALFRED GREENWOOD. 





as 
tne 
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(2.) BRADFORD. 


MEMORANDUM BY DR. RALPH H. CROWLEY, MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


A. 

(1). Yes. 

(a.) He is allowed in addition to act as Honorary 
Physician to the Royal Infirmary and to act as a 
Consultant. 

(>.) In the manner stated above. 

(c.) The time equivalent to school hours. 

(2). No. 

(3.) No. 

B. 

(1). Yes. 

(a.) Hach week the head teacher of each department 
returns a card to the office showing— 

’ (a.) The total number of children away on account 
of under-mentioned diseases. 

(b.) The number of fresh cases which have occurred 
during the week. 

Diseases: viz., chicken pox, diphtheria, dirty heads, 
impetigo, influenza, measles, mumps, ophthalmia, 
ringworm, scarlet fever, small-pox, sore throat, 
typhoid fever, whooping cough. ‘ 

In addition to this teachers are instructed to report at 
once any special feature, eg., a case of diphtheria, 
simultaneous attacks of sore throat, ete. 

Special visits and investigations are made according 
to requirements. 

In the case of diphtheria, for example, examination 
may be made of the throats, etc., of a whole class. or of 
the whole school, individual children excluded; or if 
necessary throats are swabbed, etc. 

Such a school is kept under constant supervision and 
repeatedly visited. 

(b.) One afternoon each fortnight, or more often should 
necessity arise, children who are considered fit to attend 
school, but whose parents allege their inability through 
illness, are examined by the medical officer at the office. 
These are for the most part children of parents who are 
considered by the attendance officer to be endeavouring 
to evade the law. 


(c.) Individual children are examined from this point 
of view from time to time, anda few years ago examination 
_of a large number of children were made for statistical 


purposes. 

(d.) A careful examination is made of all such children 
either in the school or at the office, such children being 
for the most part brought out by the teacher on the 
occasion of my visiting the school. 

(e.) (i.) A complete list is kept of all mentally 
deficient children, throughout the schools; such 
children are seen on the occasion of a visit to the 

- school, being presented by the teacher. They are 

dealt with as circumstances permit, all for whom it 
is practicable being sent to a special school; a few 
may be excluded as unfit for any kind of school 
while others are kept for observation for another year. 

(ii.) Are seen in the same way as the above ; nothing 
at present has been done for educatable physically 
defective children who are unable to attend school, 
though ‘a house visitation of these will shortly be 
effected. 


(f.). Children of this class who are in the schools are 
_ examined as to the advisability of their remaining in school. 
A personal visit to every epileptic child of such parents 
who would be expected to send their children to a public 
elementary school was made a few months ago with a 
view to some action being taken with regard to those 
who were capable of being educated. 
 (g.) The following is the system adopted throughout 
the schools :— 

(a.) Each head teacher is supplied with a Snellen’s 
Test Type. 

(3.) Once a year each child is tested by the teacher, 
is placed twenty feet away and tested as regards the 
line D9. | 

(y.) A list is made of all the children on a form 
provided for the purpose, who are unable to read 
this line correctly and the list is forwarded to me. 
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July 8th, 1905. 


(6) This list is compared with the previous year’s 
record. 

(«) The department is visited and every child on 
the list is examined by myself. 

(f) The teacher of each class is interviewed and 
any other children picked out who may be able to 
see well for distance but who fail for near work ; 
similarly all squinting children who have passed the 
distance test are examined. 

(n) Notices are sent to the parents in those cases 
where it is thought necessary. 

(9) A list of children on whose behalf notices have 
been sent is then sent to the head teacher with a space 
left for the filling in of any particulars showing what 
attention has been paid to such notice. 

(h) Children suffering from otorrhca or deafness are 
presented by the teacher and if thought advisable notices 
are sent tothe parents. When thoughtnecessary children 
are recommended to the Deaf School. 

(+) At present no special attention is paid to the question 
of children’s teeth. 

(7) (a) Ringworm. ‘Instructions are given to teachers 
to exclude all children suffering from ringworms. Such 
case or cases about which the teacher has doubt are 
regularly brought to me at each visit. 

(6) Dirty heads. All children suffering from verminous 
heads are excluded from school or at least they are sup- 
posed to be. 

The attendance officer is instructed to see that adequate 
steps are taken for the cleansing of the child so that the 
condition may not be made an excuse for non-attendance 
at school. 

2. (a) Not at present. 

(b) Not at present except in one or two isolated 

cases in Infants’ Departments. 

3. Over the whole area within the boundary of the City 
of Bradford. 

4. (a) Three or four times a year at any rate: many 
departments much more often, depending on special 
circumstances. 

(6) There are none. 

5. For. the most part only those specially selected, 
though.I often look round whole classes and find out any 
who attract attention from any cause. The teacher 
chooses the children, many of them keeping '’a list ready 
for my visit. Should they have a good many or should 
one or more children present any point of sufficient im- 
portance the teacher sends a request that I would pay a 
visit at any early opportunity. 


6. Not in any systematic way, though such questions 
are frequently discussed during my visits. 


7. Yes, notices are sent to them or else they are sent for 
by the teacher and the parents informed what the doctor 
says. Special forms are sent with regard to vision, 
hearing, adenoid growths, and other miscellaneous con- 
ditions. 

8. Practically not as regards spectacles, though cases 
are now beginning to be referred to the new organisation, 
the City Guild of Help, and if on inquiry the case appears 
genuine, help is given. In the case of surgical appliances 
assistance is given through the infirmaries where such 
children are probably attending—e.g., by the Samaritan 
Society. 

9. L only recollect hearing of one parent who objected 
to his child being examined, though I am inclined to 
believe from what one hears from teachers from time to 
time that a few parents think a lot of unnecessary fuss 
is made! 

10. (a) Only at the end of each week and then on the 
card previously mentioned, except in the case of 
diphtheria, when immediate notification is usually made 
to myself. 

(b) No formal instructions have yet been issued. A 
memorandum on infectious diseases is in contemplation 
at the present time. 
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(c) They probably hear of it as soon or sooner than 
anybody else. 

(d) The question of closing the school being in the sole 
province of the Medical Officer of Health he is requested 
by the Secretary, on my representation to the latter of 


APPENDIX .V..: 


the advisability and after conference with him, to close a 
given school and he will then visit the school or not as he 
thinks fit. 

Rap H. Crow.ey. 


(3.) BRIGHTON. 


MEMORANDUM BY MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH. 


In accordance with the suggestions of the Committee 
on medical inspection, ete., I send you herewith a state- 
ment the matter of which is arranged in accordance 
with the schedule forwarded by the Committee. 


A. STAFF, 


There was under the old school board of Brighton and 
Preston a medical officer who still retains the appointment 
under the Education Committee. He is not paid. any 
salary, but receives fees for each item of the work which 
is referred to him; thus, he examines pupil-teachers, 
defective children, etc., in accordance with a fixed scale, 
This work only takes up a short part of his entire time, 
and he is engaged in private practice. 

Occasionally, before the appointment of a school nurse, 
the medical officer was engaged temporarily when the 
necessity arose on the recommendation of the medical 
officer of health, for examining children in schools, taking 
“swabs ” from suspected cases of diphtheria, etc. 

Since the Education Committee was formed, matters 
referring to the hygiene of school life have been always 
referred to the medical officer of health, who is not engaged 
in private practice, and who is regarded by the Education 
Committee as their medical advisor, although no appoint- 
ment of him as such has been made. 

One school nurse has been employed for a school year, 
and her appointment has been a great success. She is 
entirely in the service of the Education Committee, and is 
paid £85 per annum. The conditions of appointment 
are given on the appended form (a). 

It will be seen that the school nurse acts jointly under 
the supervision of the clerk to the Education Committee, 
and the Medical Officer of Health. Her work is supervised 
especially by the latter two or three times a week, and he 
arranges as to the notices and other instructions to be given 
to parents in regard to the children concerning whom the 
nurse reports to him. 


B. ORGANISATION. 


There has been for many years past a system of medical 
inspection of schools by the medical officer of health and 
his medical assistant. This has, however, been chiefly 
concerned with the prevention of the spread of infectious 
diseases, and not with the physical condition of the 
children. 

It is not thought necessary to give here in detail all 
particulars of notices served on parents and teachers with 
regard to the exclusion from school and resumption of 
school attendance of children who have had, or have been 
suspected of having an infectious disease, or other children 
in the household. This can be supplied if desired. The 
system works smoothly and has been found to be 
thoroughly efficient in its operation. 

Some time ago it was felt that the weak point in the 
system was the absence of co-operation between the 
attendance officers and the medical officer of health, and 
the accompanying regulations, particularly Section 6 
(Schedule B.), were framed to meet this difficulty. 

There has been ho systematic inspection of the children 
at school as to nutrition, eyes, ears, or teeth; defective 
and epileptic children are examined according to the 
requirements, as stated, by the medical officer of the late 
school board. 


CLEANLINESS OF CHILDREN, 


The supervision of this forms the chief work of the 
school nurse, the work being on similar lines to the well- 
known work done in London sch ols. The school nurse 
also supervises all cases of Bk, impetigo, ringworm 


ete., visiting the homes and instructing the parents in 
details of treatment. It is hoped to make arrangements 
with the Queen’s nurses which will enable them to do 
the home part of the work, and thus give the school nurse 
more time for visitation of schools. 


ReEcorDs oF WeuicuTs, Ere. 

This has not yet been started locally. I am strongly 
of opinion that no system of school feeding should be 
undertaken except in the light of the knowledge which 
measurements and weighings of school children would 
furnish, but I may refer on this point to remarks made by 
me some years ago on page 115 of a book entitled 
“ National Physical Training ” by J. B. Atkins. 


FREQUENCY OF VISITATION. 

The school nurse visits every school in the town at least 
once in about every fortnight, and in the intervals of these 
visits has cases referred to her by letter for home visitation. 
These letters are sent by myself, by teachers, or by medical 
men in the town. 

5. Specially selected children only are examined by the 
nurse, examinations by the medical officer of health may 
include all the children in a class, but as a rule, only 
selected children, esspecially those who have been in 
contact with a case of infectious disease. 

6. The accompanying form, or one similar to it, has been 
in use for many years, in order to familiarise the teachers 
with early symptoms of infectious disease. 

7. All parents are informed of infectious disease, the 
sanitary inspector visiting the house for this purpose. 

8. There is no special voluntary organisation for pro- 
viding spectacles, etc., apart from the Surgical Aid Society, 
the Charity Organisation Society, and at cheaper rates at 
certain hospitals. 

9. Itis very seldom that parents object to the examina- 
tion of their children, except in cases of dirty heads, when. 
one of the appended notices is sent to them for prompt 
attention. ’ 

10. (a) The accompanying regulations show that it is 
part of the duty of the teacher to notify such cases. 

(c) Teachers are not informed by the medical officer of 
health of epidemics not occurring in their own school. 

11. There has been no case in which managers have had 
power given to them to call in a doctor when required. 


C. Cost. 
(a) Doctors, 

The medical officer, as stated, is paid by fees; the 
medical officer of health receives no special payment for his. 
work in connection with the schools, 

(6) The nurs> receives £85 per annum. 

(c) Attendance officers and teachers are paid inde- 
pendently of the work they do in connection with the 
prevention of disease. The total expenses are very small, 


D. , REsuuts. . 

The above system, apart from the school nurse’s work: 
has been in operation for many years past. Its continued’ 
and increased success depends upon the co-operation not 
only between the teachers and the medical officer of health, 
which is as a rule easy to obtain, but also between the: 
medical officer of health and the attendance officers who: 
have many opportunities of coming into close touch 
with the domestic circumstances of parents and children, 
and could be made very much more useful than they have 
hitherto been in improving the physical welfare of the 
children, 

ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, M.D., Pro. J.F.S., 

Ath July, 1905. Medical Officer of Health. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Epvucation CoMMITTEE FoR THE County BorovuGH or 
BRIGHTON. 


Regulations for Nurse Working under the School 
Attendance Committee. 


1—The Nurse is to act under the instructions of the 
above Committee, and to carry out the following and 
any other duties which may be given by this Committee. 

2.—Subject to the instructions of the above Committee 
she is to act under the joint direction of the Clerk of the 
Education Committee and of the Medical Officer of 
Health, for the purpose of improving the attendance of 
children at School, by examining children who may be 
suspected of infectious diseases, unclean heads, etc. 

3.—She is to visit the Elementary Day Schools from 
9 to 12 and 2 to 4.30 each day when the Schools are in 
session, and to make such inquiries and investigations 
as are directed by the Clerk to the Education Committee, 
or by the Medical Officer of Health. 

4.—She is to be present at each Meeting of the Parents’ 
Branch Sub-Committee to report on the work done during 
the preceding week. 

5.—She is to keep (either on cards or in a day book), 
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accurate notes of all cases in which she has found con- 
ditions requiring her attention. 
6.—The examination of suspected children to be made, 


. as far as practicable, away from other children. 


7.—The Teachers’ co-operation to be sought at each 
School which is visited, and the Teacher encouraged to 
pick out any children requiring attention. 

8.—The Nurse is not to exclude any children from 
School, but only recommend the Teacher to do this. 

9.—Except in well-marked cases, in which this is 
clearly necessary, exclusion only to be decided upon after 
consultation with the Medical Officer of Health. 

10.—The Nurse to attend daily or as often as indicated 
by him, at the Town Hall, at 5 p.m., to advise with the 
Medical Officer of Health as to work done, and to receive 
from him instructions as to Schools to be visited, and as 
to visiting any school children at home. 

11.—The Nurse is not, under any circumstances, unless 
specially instructed by the Medical Officer of Health, to 
undertake any measures of treating children, but only 
to advise parents in accordance with directions pre- 
viously arranged. 

JOHN CARDEN, 


October, 1904. Clerk to the Education Committee. 


(4.) BURNLEY. 


MEMORANDUM BY DR. PULLON, MEDICAL OFFICER. 


A.—STAFF. 
1. Yes. 
(a.) Solely for purposes connected with elementary 
education. 
(0.) Yes. 


(c.) Time varies according to the claims upon it, 
but several schools are visited weekly, and an average 
of about thirty children are examined weekly at 
the medical officer’s home, these include children 
from the schools who may have eye, or ear, or other 
disease (for their examination there is no scientific 
apparatus provided at the schools), and also cases 
of absence that appear doubtful to the school 
visitors, e.g., where children are not under medical 
treatment and consequently have no certificate. 

2. No. ' 

3. The three lady health visitors of the corporation 

visit the children at home and school. 
B.—ORGANISATION. 

deren Obs 

(a.) Yes. 

(b.) Yes. 

(c.) Yes. 

(d.) Yes. 

(e.) (1.) Yes 

(2.) Yes. 

(f.) Yes. 

(g.) Yes. 

(h.) Yes. 

(4.) Yes, but only in a limited sense—the medical 
officer has recommended the services of a dentist. 

(j.) Yes. (This is a prolific cause of preventible 
absence.) 

2. (a) No. 

(b.) No. 
* 3. Over the whole area. 
4, (a.) Whenever required, but at least once a quarter. 
(0.) 

5. Usually specially selected by the head teachers, who 
may either recognise the defect or ailment, or have their 
attention drawn to it by the other teachers. 

6. Yes. 

7. Yes, special notices are sent to the parents. 


Educatioa Department, 
5th August, 1905. 


8. The authority (Educational) has a contract with 
an optician to supply suitable spectacles and with an eye 
specialist in difficult cases to examine the eyes. The 
parents pay the cost of the same. 

9. Very rarely; in the notices issued they are asked to 
take their children to the medical officer (and this gives 
him an opportunity of explaining the nature of the com- 
plaint, e.g., adenoids), then advised to see their own 
medical attendant. 

10. (a.) To the Health Department and the Education 
Office, who communicate with the medical officer, 
but in cases of urgency the head teachers sometimes 
communicate directly with the medical officer. 

(b.) Yes, in a general sense. 

(c.) Yes, and the schools in such neighbourhoods 
are specially and frequently visited during the. 
epidemic. 

(d.) Does not apply to Burnley. 

11. Reply same as to (d.) No. 10. 


C.—Cost. 


_ 


. (a.) £120 per annum. 
(b.) Nil. 
(c.) Nil. 
2. Tramway pass costing £5 per annum. 
3. £125 per annum. 
4. One-twelfth of a penny. 


1B 


1. Since September, 1899. Reasons were frequent — 
epidemics, heavy death rate of young children, and the 
opening of schools for mentally and physically defective 
children. 

2. Yes. Improved health amongst teachers and 
children, reduction in the number of malingerers, and 
preventible absences and the proper care of delicate and 
defective children, also reduction in number of physical 
deformities, e.g., squint, club feet, adenoids, ete., by 
instructing parents what steps to take for their removal. 

3. Improved ventilation and sanitation of schools, 
cleanliness of the children and improved attendance 
generally at the schools. 

GzEoRGE 8S. PuLLON (M.D., C.M.), 
Medical Officer. 
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APPENDIX Y. 


(5.) DERBY. 


MEMORANDUM BY DR. HOWARTH, MEDICAL OFFICER. eee i 


A. STAFF. 


1. In addition to my duties as medical officer to the 
Derby Education Authority, I also hold the office of 
medical officer of health and medical superintendent of 

_ the Borough Infectious Hospital. I am not engaged in 
private practice, and devote the whole of my time to the 
above duties. It is impossible to state exactly the time 
devoted to education duties but one afternoon in each 
week is devoted to the examination of scholars attending 
one or more schools. This enables me to visit each school 
in the borough once in each six months, a time-table being 
drawn out at the beginning and middle of each year 
which is strictly adhered to for that period. If for any 
cause a visit to any school is postponed, an opportunity 
is taken as soon as possible to visit at a later date. 

2. No nurses are employed by the Education Committee 
out the Sanitary Committee engages both a woman in- 
spector and a trained nurse, the latter devoting four 
afternoons per week to sanitary work, a considerable 
portion of which is really school work and consists in 
visiting homes where non-notifiable diseases have been 
teported from the school. I have advocated in reports 
to the Education Committee the appointment of a school 
nurse to devote the whole of her time to visiting children 
who may be suffering from some ailment or other in the 
hope that frequent visitation and, if necessary, pro- 
gressive pressure, would result in the parents devoting 
more attention to getting their children better from theso 
ailments than is sometimes the case, apathy being most 
frequently observed in cases of ringworm, pediculosis, 

impetigo and other contagious ailments of a similar 
character. In addition to the fixed half day per week 
the medical officer has to devote time to the visitation of 
eases on the request of the school attendance officer and 

‘also conduct the medical examination of candidates for 

‘the position of pupil teacher. 

3. There are no other persons who undertake the super- 
vision of the health of the children, excluding, of course, 
the teaching staff. 


ORGANIZATION. 


(a) There is no systematic medical inspection of schools 
having for its object the prevention of the spread of 
infectious disease, but when‘a particular incidence of any 
disease is observed in any school, visits are made to that 
school for the purpose of ascertaining whether children 
suffering from the particular disease are in attendance 
and for the purpose of giving advice to the teachers. 
Instances of this kind occur fairly frequently. 

(6) Children kept at home and alleged to be physically 
‘unfit are examined by the medical officer on request of 
the school attendance officer. If a medical man is in 
attendance, a certificate is given that the child is unfit to 
attend ; this is usually accepted. The school attendance 
officer uses his discretion in‘respect to making such re- 
quests. The report of the medical officer is subsequently 
forwarded to the clerk to the Education Committee. 

(c) Nutrition and general personal attention. 

(d) Inability, whether physical or mental, to profit by 
instruction given. 

(e) Defective children—mental and physical. 

(f) Epileptics. 

(g) Eyes. 

(h) Kars. 

(j) Heads—cleanliness and freedom from vermin. 

Oases coming under the above headings are prepared 
by the teachers for examination by the. medical officer-at 
his regular half-yearly visit, but in addition, defective 
children, mental and physical, are examined at frequent 
intervals at the special school. So far, no attention has 
been paid to the teeth. 

2. No records are kept of weights and measurements 
of children, nor of infectious diseases they have been 
suffering from. 

3. The organization extends over the whole area. 

4, Each school is visited as stated above by the medical 
officer twice a year. 

5. In addition to the children specially selected, the 
medical officer, as a rule, examines each class but does not 
take each child individuaily. 

6. 


7. The names of all children specially selected by the 
teachers for examination by the medical officer are placed 
on a list under various headings. If the medical officer 
considers that the case is one for treatment, he makes a 
note on the form and requests the teacher to see the parent 
of this particular child and advise that the child shall be 
placed under medical treatment. He further requests 
the teacher to return the form to the office with obserya- 
tions as to the action taken in reference to his suggestion. 
In the case of infectious diseases, all cases are visited by 
a member of the sanitary staff except when measles 
becomes excessively epidemic, when it is impossible for 
each case to be visited. At this stage, a circular giving 
directions as to the precautions which should be adopted 
to prevent the spread of the disease is sent by post to the 
parent of every child who has been notified to the medical 
officer as suffering from measles. 

8. The only voluntary organisation which I am aware 
of to provide spectacles, is the “Samaritan Fund” at 
the Derbyshire Royal Infirmary, and on occasions I have 
given a note suggesting that the bearer would be a suitable 
case to receive assistance from the charity dispensed from 
that fund. ~~ 

9. I know of no case where parents have objected to the 
examination of their children. On the contrary, when it 
becomes known that the doctor is visiting on a certain 
day, parents frequently attend the schools with a request 
that their child shall be examined and a report made to 
them. 

10. (a) A scheme of inter-notification of infectious 
diseases, whether notifiable or not, has been working in 
this borough for several years. The notification is made 
to the medical officer of health. 

(b’ Most of the teachers are provided with copies of the 
official precaution forms. 

(c) I have not found it necessary to notify the teachers 
of the outbreak of any epidemic except measles, and — 
when I anticipate the occurrence of this disease in an 
epidemic form, the head of each department is always 
communicated with. 

(d) I am not aware of the length of time that medical 
inspection of children in public elementary schools has 
been in operation in this district, but I have done the 
work, so far as relates to the examination of individual 
scholars, for two years. So far as concerns the notification 
of infectious diseases and the examination of schools for 
that purpose, I have done the work fo1 some years. The 
present system works smoothly and satisfactorily. Its 
defects may be regarded as follows:— __ a 


Ist. The value of the school notification of infectious 
diseases, particularly the non-compulsory notifiable 
diseases, is materially diminished owing to the with- 
drawal of the grant (Article 101*); for scholars excused 
by order of the sanitary authority, there is not the induce. 
ment for teachers to notify cases of infectious disease. 


2nd. Many parents do not realise the importance 
of taking action in cases where their children are known 
to be suffering from defects which interfere with their 
school work. Apathy and the want of means are res- 
ponsible in the main for this, and although the general in- 
firmary treats patients free who present a recommendation, 
the poorer people state that they find some difficulty 
in obtaining a recommendation. In the case of children 
requiring spectacles, many children have their eyes tested 
at the infirmary, and receive a prescription for glasses, 
but do not obtain them, because they cannot afford the 
money. I consider that it would be of advantage if some 
scheme could be arranged whereby a schoolmaster or 
school-mistress could purchase these spectacles, and 
payment for them could be made by instalments to the 
headmaster. There are cases of abject poverty where 
glasses should be given without any charge. 


3rd. Children sent home on account of contagious 
ailments are another difficult class to deal with, for the 
very carelessness which frequently is the cause of the 
disease, is continued when the child is sent home, and such 
cases are absent from school for a period which is quite in 
excess of that necessary to produceacure. AsIhavesaid, 
a tactful nurse visiting such homes would do a great deal 
in the way of obtaining a speedy return. 
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6.) HALIFAX. 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING MEDICAL INSPECTION OF CHILDREN IN HALIFAX. 


A.” 
) ‘ a 


I. There'is a medical officer appointed solely for pur- 
poses ‘connected with public’ elementary education, but 
this *is* understood ‘to ‘include the examination of the 
Oommittee’s teachers'and employees. ‘He has duties'under 
no other local authority, butis engaged in private practice. 


His school duties take up four afternoons per week with 


occasional mornings and evenings. 


2. Nurses are not employed, and the medical officer 
has advised the Committee against this practice on two 
grounds—(l1) it introduces another class of official and, 
therefore, possibilities of friction ; (2) the class of work 
allotted to school nurses is not such as requires hospital 
training, and can be done quite as well by a teacher, who, 
moreover, has the children under constant observation. 
To enable teachers to acquire the necessary knowledge 
they are encouraged’ to attend courses ‘in ambulance 
work, school hygiene, and physiology. 


3. Not officially, except that the attendance officers 
report anything in the way of neglect, etc., which comes to 
their notice. 


B. E 
1. Yes. 
*(a) The school is inspected by the medical officer when 


an.epidemic is present, and the teachers put upon the alert - 


to.look for early cases of disease. i. 


*(6) Children alleged unfit to attend school are expected 
to' produce a medical certificate. If for any reason, they 
cannot do so, they are brought by the attendance officer 
towsee the: medical officer at the Committee’s office on 
Wednesday afternoon. Itis assumed that the attendance 
officer can recognise cases alleged to be too ill to go outside 
the house. 


(c) Yes. Thereis compared with some larger towns less 
deficiency as regards food and clothing. Ragged children 
are a very small percentage and practically none come 
without boots, though thisis partly due to private charity 


(d@ and e) Yes. On the doctor’s visits, teachers are 
expected in each class to bring before him those physically 
or mentally defective, who are examined with a view. to 
special teaching. The difficulty here is to get the children 
to a special centre, their parents usually being particularly 
stupid or negligent. 


(f) Epileptic children are examined and excused school, 
but nothing is done for them. 


“(g and 4) The eyes and teeth of children are examined 
periodically by the teachers and the more defective ex- 
amined by the medical officer. If they appear to be 
likely to benefit by treatment, the parents are notified to 
that effect. With regard to teeth the charitable institu- 
tions can only deal with cases of deformity, and displace- 
ment, as the number of carious teeth in this town is 
enormous; probably 95 per cent. of the children have 
carious teeth. 


| (n) The hearing of children noticed by teachers to be 
deaf is examined by the medical officer and treated in the 
same way as defective eyesight. 


J (j) The teachers are expected to attend to this and are 
provided with circulars instructing parents how to clean 
verminous heads.- Negligent parents are brought before 
the medical officer and, if necessary,.the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children invoked. 


2 (a) The weights, measurements, etc., of large numbers 
_ of children in various schools have been taken, but this 


is not done systematically on account of the large amount 
of time required. Although the results are very interesting 
their practical utility seems problematical. 


(6) No; the method employed in some areas (and based 
upon this record) of excluding children from school who 
have not had certain ailments does not seem a desirable one. 


3, Organisation extends over the whole area. 
-” 4, (a) The medical officer visits quarterly. 


5. Every class is visited as a rule on these occasions 
and the teacher expected to point out anything abnormal. 


6. Yes. 
7. Yes. 


8. Surgical appliances may be obtained at a cheap rate 
and occasionally gratis at the infirmary. Spectacles are 
oceasionally, but.only rarely, supplied gratis. 


9. Not often. 


10. (a)-The teachers notify all infectious diseases to 
the Health Committee of the County Council either 
directly, or indirectly through the Education Committee. 


(b) Yes, and it is arranged that pupil teachers shall 


attend a course of hygiene, of which this subject shall form: 
a part. ie ' 


(c) Yes, by the attendance officer. 


(d) Sometimes ; but usually the inspection is left t® 
the sanitary inspectors. 


C. 
1. (a) £150. 
2. About £5 for printing, ete: 
3. £155. 
4, ath of 1d. 

D. 


1. Since 1898 the inquiries instituted as to the need” 
of special school provision for defective children raised the 
question of the need for regular medical inspection of all 
school children. 


2. See extract from Rev. E. Lawrence’s address. | 
3. No specific evidence. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY THE Rev. E. A. Law - 
RENCE, CHAIRMAN OF THE Hatirax Scuoon Boar, at 
THE Last MEETING OF THE BOARD, HELD NOVEMBER 
16TH, 1903. 


Teachers have been led to attach greater importance 
to physical exercises—including proper methods of 
breathing ; ventilation—in Schools provided with little 
or nothing beyond whatis called the ‘‘ natural system ’’— 
has received increased attention ; children are carefully 
examined by the teachers with a view to the discovery 
of defects in sight or hearing, or in general health, that 
may account for any backwardness they show; and all 
cases of the kind that are discovered are brought under 
the notice of the doctor. They have also become familiar 
with the early symptoms of infectious diseases, and have 
thus been enabled to avert the disastrous consequences 
that ensue from a too late discovery of such disorders. 

The effect upon the parents has been no less satis- 
factory. They have received information and counsel 
of the highest value, which has already borne good fruit, 
and will doubtless work in many ways for the advantage 
of the children. The Board, after five years’ experience, 
has every reason to be satisfied with the step taken, and 
the choice made, when its medical officer was appointed. 
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APPENDIX V.: 


(7.) HANLEY. 


MEMORANDUM BY DR. STUART, MEDICAL OFFICER. 


Part I.—A SumMMARY OF THE SYSTEM IN OPERATION 
In HaAntey. 


In May, 1904, the Hanley Education Committee 
appointed a medical adviser at a commencing salary 
of £100 per annum to undertake certain duties, the 
applications being restricted to the Borough. 

The duties of the medical adviser were scheduled 
as follows :— 


(1) To visit the schools for two hours on each 
of two days a week. 

(2) To give written instructions for the cor- 
rection of defects of the sense organs (i.e., 
eyes, ears, involving secondarily nose and 
throat, mentally defective). 

(3) To report on the condition of cases of 
prolonged absence when requested. — 

(4) To report on cases of alleged severe 
punishment when requested. 


The fourteen elementary schools, divided into 
age and sex sections, contain about 12,000 children. 
The time allotted above allows each school to be 
visited three times a year. On visiting a department 
the medical adviser first examines in a private room 
all those children who appear to the teachers to have 
some defect of sight, hearing, speech, or breathing, 
a list of these being kept by each head teacher. As 
a result of this examination each child receives 
written instructions on a form addressed to its parents, 
These instructions necessarily vary with the nature 
of the case. The following are the Classes of Recom- 
mendation made by the medical adviser to the parents 
after inspection in school. 


(2) Where the child has a family doctor the 
parent is notified on form A, appended 
of the defect and the need for treatment. 

(b) Where the parents are too poor to pay 
for private treatment, remedial measures 
are prescribed where possible on form A. 

Where considered necessary, as where sur- 
gical procedure is advisable, parents are 
ecommended to’ secure hospital treatment. 

(c) In the case of defective sight, the child 
receives an appointment on form B, ap- 
pended, for the examination of the eyes 
necessary for prescribing correcting? glasses, 
at the medical adviser’s surgery during 
evening hours. 


In a provincial town such as this, it is necessary 
‘for the medical adviser to undertake the actual 
correction of defects of vision himself if this is to be 
‘carried out to a satisfactory extent. Only a small 
proportion of the parents would trouble to take 
their children any considerable distance to the local 
hospital for two or three visits during working hours 
for the correction of these defects. This work forms 
a large part of the medical adviser’s duties, and 


occupies rather more than an hour each night of the - 


week on an average. 


Having completed the examination of those chil- 
dren on the teacher’s list, the medical adviser then 
inspects the classes and selects from personal obser- 
vation any further cases for detailed examination 
and advice. 


Each school is provided with a set of test type. 


with which the head teacher may confirm the ex- 
istence of any grosser defects of sight suspected 
among the older scholars. The infant teachers are 
now fully alive to the importance of bringing under 
early treatment cases of squift. 


The necessary examination of defective eyes at 
the medical adviser’s surgery having been com- 
pleted, and the requisite spectacles prescribed, 
where advisable, these can be secured at a specially 
reduced rate at the firm who contract for the local 
hospital spectacles. For the help of very poor cases 
there is a special voluntary fund in the hands of the 
Education Committee’s Secretary, from which the 
cost of spectacles is afforded on recommendation 
by a head teacher when the medical adviser has 
prescribed this treatment: . 


For the information of parents a leaflet has been 


prepared, drawing attention to those defects common 


to children of school age, interfering with education 
and development, and needing early treatment: 
Several thousands of these have been printed for 
distribution in the homes by the attendance officers. 


From these remarks it is apparent that the sense 
organs of the children are the chief object of in- 
spection: The sense organs being the channels of 
instruction, the supervision of their welfare is clearly 
within the scope of education authorities. The 
prevention of the spread of infectious diseases is 
not dealt with as a special duty by the Committee’s 
medical adviser; that duty is left to the medical 
officer of health, and expenditure incurred is the 
affair of the Sanitary Committee and not of the 
Education Committee, which would seem to be a 
wise provision. Head teachers are notified, how- 
ever, from the sanitary office of cases of infectious 
disease occurring in their districts. 


PART II: 


DETAILED ANSWERS TO THE MEMORANDUM 
QUESTIONS. 


A.—Staff. 


1. (a) There is a school medical officer, under 
the title of medical adviser to the 


(6) Education Committee, and who is en- 
gaged in private practice. 

(c) The scheduled time was two hours twice 
a week, but the development of the work 
has come to involve also at least one hour 
per night each week-day. 


2. No nurse or other persons, beyond the general 
help of teachers and attendance officers. . 


B.—Organisation: 


1. Medical inspection is undertaken. 
(a) Infectious diseases are left to the medical 
officer of health and Sanitary Committee. 


(b) The attendance officers secure the attend- 
ance at the medical adviser’s surgery 
for examination of negligent absentees 
where ill-health is the excuse if apparently 
not genuine. 

(c) Is a general, but not a special object of 
inspection, . 

(d), (e), (f) Mentally defective children are 
tabulated, but there is no system for 
special instruction of mentally or physically 

_ defective cases except the Joint School for 
Blind and Deaf. There is need for this 
in the case of the mentally defective and 
cripples. 
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(9), (h) Eyes and ears receive specialattention 
as indicated in Part I. uj 
(t), (7) Gross cases of neglected heads and 
teeth receive advice. These are dealt 
with in the leaflet referred to in Part I. 

2. No such records are kept. The practical 
work to be done in actual remedial measures is 
so extensive that this has not been attempted in 
addition, 

3, The whole area of the county borough. 


4. About three times a year by the medical ad- 
viser, 


5. The teachers select cases obviously defective 


and the medical adviser inspects each class, each ~ 


child being seen, but not tested unless suspected 
to be defective. 


6. The teachers are instructed as far as possible 
on meeting the medical adviser at his visits. 


7, 8. The parents are notified of defects, and op- 
portunities for treatment afforded. In the case of 
sight no child needing spectacles need remain without 
them, as these are provided in poor cases. 


9. As the objects of the work become appreciated, 
parents are very pleased to have their children 
examined; 

10. This is left to the Sanitary Committee. The 
head teacher of each school is notified of cases in 
his district. 


C.—Cost. 


1. Medical adviser’s commencing salary, 
per annum. 


£100 


2. Printing of forms such as A and B, appended, 
and of leaflet of information. Cost of test type for 
schools, . 


-3. About £150 per annum, with increase as work 
developes. 
4, About one-sixth of a penny. 


' D.— Results. 


1. In existence twelve months. Adopted chiefly 
through the influence of Committee members who 
saw defects of sight, etc., increasirg in the schools, 
and a desire to check as far as mipassabie physical de- 
generation. 


2. The system has worked well and promises to 
continue to develop satisfactorily. 
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3. The parents in large number carry out treat- 
ment advised, bring their children up to be ex- 
amined for spectacles, and express their apprecia- 
tion of, and gratitude for the opportunities given 
by the Committee. 


The medical adviser and teachers find permanent 
improvement in numbers of children. 


Hackworth Stuart, M.D., Lond, etc. 
Chatterley House, Hanley, Stafis. 


FORM A: 
HANLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


MepicaL ADVISER’s RECOMMENDATION, 


suet « dns 'e eater OU 
I have this day examined your.......... and found 
gn eae. ea suffering FrOM..\.vivecerecves Sada ant Sa 


and recommend the following treatment :— 


eeeseeesees eee ee eeeseeeaeeoe 


FORM B. 


HANLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MepicaL ADVISER’Ss RECOMMENDATION. 


eoevoeeee ee ee ese 


I have this day examined your............ and 
fOUNE CT. boc ces suffering from defective sight, and 
recommend that you have the eyes examined, free of 
COSt, AL MY SUTIYETY, ON. ce sceesesccesseveees 


HackwortH Stuart, 
8, Old Hall Street. 


(8.) MANCHESTER. 


MEMORANDUM BY 


A. 


* (2.) Nurses are occasionally employed in case of out- 
break of skin-disease or opkthalmia, when the services of 
the district nurses are obtained and also those of the 
Authority’s qualified Nurse Lecturer on Feeding and. 
Care of Infants. 

(3.) I find the teachers take a much greater interest in 
the health of the children than is supposed, and many of 
them do valuable work in this direction. 


B. 


(1). (a). Besides the weekly returns of Infectious 
Disease sent to the offices were by the principal teacher 
of each Department, I receive special notification of out- 
break, etc., from both teachers and the medical officer 
of health. (See printed report). 


411. 


— 


DR. RITCHIE, MEDICAL OFFICER. 


(g.) The number of children (Standard II. and above) 
whose eyesight has been tested this year is over 33,000. 
(Copies, circulars, etc., sent herewith.) 

(h.) A very large number of cases of deafness or dis- 
charge from ears are seen and dealt with by me, but this 
is not done in the same thorough manner as the eyesight 
testing, the teachers having hardly had time vet to learn 
how to select the children for me. 

(See copy of circular to teachers sent herewith.) 

(j.) This subject was dealt with in my lectures to 
teachers and I find the information given is pretty freely 
used and with effect—children are frequently excluded 
for treatment. 

(5.) In cases of epidemics ‘whole classes or schools 
are frequently inspected by me, but I now find that the 
teachers are very careful and thorough in their work of 
excluding suspects. 


21 
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(6.) Two sets of lectures to teachers (on Infectious 
Disease in schools, eye and ear disease, mental peculiari- 
ties, etc., and general hygiene, ventilation, etc.) have 
been given, and about 1,200 tickets were applied for and 
issued. ‘The attendance at these lectures was remarkably 
good, A synopsis of the lectures will be supplied to 
each teacher. ; 


Next winter a regular course of instruction in twelve 
lectures will be given to the senior students at the pupil 
teachers’ training centre, and this will be continued. 
These lectures were illustrated by lantern slides showing 
all the usual diseases dealt with by the teachers and my- 
self, and also showing by tables, diagrams, etc., etc., the 
different subjects referred to in the lectures. 


D. 


(2 and 3.) I have no difficulty in working here, and 
the medical officer of health and I help each other in 
every way.. The, very large number of schools and the 
huge aggregate of over 100,000 children render it impossible 
to do as much as one would like, but the development 
of the positions is. only a matter of time and expense. 


The teachers have, of course, much yet to learn, but 
this also is being overcome. 


The withdrawal of Article 101* from the code is greatly 
to be regretted from the medical officer’s point of view. 


APPENDIX V.: 


The beneficial results. are— . ae 

Earlier diagnosis, of discase. 

More certain exclusion of. suspects. 

Interest and care taken in the matters of children’s 
eyesight aid hearing. | rkgOOT 

Special treatment of children with:defects of sight 
or hearing. 

“More care with regard to ventilation, heating, ete. 
“Inspection and influence used in dealing with 
‘want of cleanliness, and verminous heads, etc. 

Better knowledge of results of unsuitable work or 
position, or desks, etc., ete. 

Capability of recognising and allowing for the 

results of defect or disease or debility on ‘the 
child’s capacity for work. umraciabe 

Knowledge of the development of the infant mind 
and faculties, and consequent effect on teaching in 
infant department, be -f 


Deansgate, Manchester. 
SyYNopsis OF INVESTIGATION REGARDING BADLY 
NovuRISHED CHILDREN. a 
Twenty Elementary Schools Taken. 
Number of children examined, 10,180. . Tat 
Very Badly 


PERCENTAGES OF MARKED CASES oF THE BabDLY NovurRIsHED CHILDREN. 


Infant Depariments. 


5’s and | 6’s and 








Babies. over. over. 
Seven worst schools - 166 14’8 T5°7 20°3 
Other schools’ - : a7 7212 75 120 





Examined. Badly 
Nourished. Nourished. 
Seven worst schools 2,031 610 367 
Other schools - 8,149 1.379 806 
Total - “ 10,180 1,989 '1,173 
Older Scholars—Standards. 
we a; IV. V VS I-VI. 
18°7 177 * 20°2 170 9°5 18°0 
13°1> 10°3 10°4 76 ow ,.9°8 





Free Meats (DINNER) TO ScHOOL CHILDREN. 


Fn een EET ENIETIEITEnTIEEnIEnERIEIERRIEREREI nn TERRE REE ERIE RE IEEE EERE GEER ERE 








Re x. : , Badly 
No. examined.| .Free meals. | Paid for. hoainshéd. 

6,609 832 27 1,405 
Free, meals, given to... - eat - . - 832 
ts ae Per cent. 
Percentage of which were badly nourished - 343 
Percentage of which were marked cases Ey oka 


Free meals are only given in certain schools, and only 
to children from families whose total wéekly income falls 
below the following scale—otlier children may have the 
meal on payment of one perny per meal. 


Scale. 
Number in family including 

child - - . - lor2. 3or4  5ormore, 
Income per head per week 

after deducting rent - 3s. 2s. 9d. 2s, 6d. 


Investigation of home circumstances, etc., of badly 
nourished children not taking free meal. 
Eleven schools taken and 938 cases successfully dealt 


with. « . Per cent. 
Number investigated - - - 938 

Mental capacity below par .- -.. 172 18-3 
Mental capacity bad... - - - 32 3°4 
Father mother, or both, dead. - - 152 16:1 
Mother works out - - - - 164 17-4 
Family in receipt of relief - : =, 123 AU | 
Total living at home =under 6- - 359 38:2 
Total living at home=6 - - - 176 18°7 
Total living at home=over 6 - - 402 42°8 
Total living at home=9. and over -, 124. eh ous 
Living in 1 room - . : - 51 54 
Living in 2 rooms - - - . 139 14°8 
Marked cases - - ° - 533 568 
Income below limit scale- + - 359 38°2 


eleven schools receiving 


Number of children in aboye 
A. Brown RITCHIE. 


free meal, 738. 
10th July, 1905. 


Taking free meals| Marked cases.) Taking free meals. 








286 =20°3% 824 142=17°2% 


Deansgate, Manchester.. 
Testing oF EYESIGHT AND HEARING. — | 


Dear Siz oR Mapa, 

With the approval of the Committee, the Medical 
Officer has arranged the details of an investigation into 
the condition of eyesight and hearing of the pupils in the 
Manchester Schools and asks the cordial co-operation 
of ail head teachers in carrying out the initial stages of 
the scheme, and in doing all in their power to obtain 
results carefully and accurately, so that the objects in 
view may be fully attained. 


The purpose of the investigation is to detect and to 
establish a record of those scholars in whom acuity of 
vision or hearing is defective, and by repeating the ex- 
amination of eyesight once annually to check former 
records, to compare the results of different examina- 
tions, and to note the effect of school work on: the eye. 


The preliminary examinations, which shall be limited 
to children in Standard II. and those above, will be 
carried out under the supervision of the head teacher, 
to whom forms will be supplied for the record of results 
of the tests, and when the initial difficulties have been 
overcome it is probable that the investigation will not 
take up very much time. 

All abnormal results, as shown in the records, will be 
investigated by the medical officer, who will advise the 
parents as to the steps, if any, which should be taken. 

Many defects of eyesight will be revealed by the test 
cards for distant vision. , The common defects are 
“ Short-sight ’? (Myopia) and ‘ Long-sight ’’ (Hyper- 
metropia). 
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Myopia.—Near ok jects are seen distinctly. The child 
may be able to read, write, and sew with comparative 
ease, but is unable to see distant objects (eg., letters 
on the blackboard). distinctly... Objects are held nearer 
to the eye than is normal; the eyelids are often closed 
intoa horizontal chink when looking'at a somewhat distant 
object. This condition becomes worse when children are 
occupied too long or too closely over fine work, or when 
lighting is bad. Children affected in this way should 
be placed in the front rows of the class. 

Hypermetropia is more common in young children 
than in adult life. During the period of growth these 
eyes improve, and may reach a normal condition. The 
image of distant objects can usually be seen clearly, but 
when near objects are looked at, the muscles whose 
action affect the accommodation of the eye to distant 
and near vision respectively, have to act very power- 
fully, and this condition gives rise to fatigue and a feeling 
of tiredness or pain in or round the eyes. 

Children affected in this way may have: difficulty in 
feading, writing, drawing, or sewing. Many cases of 
squint are due to hypermetropia, and can be remedied 
by glasses. 

_ Other Conditions which may ‘be present are those of 
a) Astigmatism, in which all letters or all parts of letters 
are not s2:en with equal distinctness; (b) Asthenopia 
(weak sight), in which condition the acuteness of vision 
may vary, there may be double vision, dimness of vision, 
or disappearance from time to time of object looked at, 


Directions for testing Scholars’ Vision. 


1.—For the visual tests a bright day should be selected 
if possible; and in no case should artificial light be sub- 
stituted for daylight. r tts 
. 2.—The eard is to be placed in a good light about. the 
height of the child’s head, and at a distance of ten feet 
from the child to be tested. The child is then to fill in 
all the letters it can see, each letter in its proper place. 

3.—If the child wears glasses, test without these first, 
then put on the glasses, and, on a separate sheet, test 
again. 

4.—Change the card occasionally so as to present new 
letters to the different children, but each child must 
‘copy from one side of the card only. 

-’ 5.—The result of the test is to be marked by the 
teacher in the square provided for the purpose. 

In marking the result on the record a fraction is used, 
indicating the number of feet from the child’s head to 
the test card, and the smallest'type the: child can: read 
correctly, viz. :— ibe ' 

Number of feet —- - - - - 10 
Smallest type visible - - - - 12 


This means that at ten feet distance the child sees 
elearly only type which should be visible at twelve feet, 
and the vision is 49 of normal. 

In the case of a child wearing glasses, the sheet used 
Wwhile wearing ‘thé glasses must have the result recorded 

within a ring, e.g:, (+9). 
Tf nothing’can’ be read write “‘ nil 2 in the appropriate 
space. cchdinnlibaiets a 

6.—The tests should be made as soon as possible. In 
athe ease of new children, the tests should be.made within a 
month from: the date of their admission to school.’ In the 
<aseof schoolsin which the children have b2en tested within 
a year, Standard II. should be tested within a month of the 
time when the children enter the standard. 
*~'7:—In order to obviate fallacious results, 2 ts. necessary 
that copying be prevented, and the test cards should not be 
exposed in view of the children, except when in use. 

8 The records which arenot filledin correctly are to be 
arranged alphabetically, and in series, according to the 
Standard and department in which the scholar is accom- 
modated, and, along with a note of the number of correct 
papers and totalnumber.tested in each standard, forwarded, 
per store’s cart, to the. medical officer at the education 

_ offices. ‘The correct-records may be destroyed. 
' 9:+In addition to those cases of defective vision revealed 
by the test card for distant. vision, the head, teacher. is 
requested to report to the medical officer all further cases 
of apparent defective vision, or of disease of the eyes or eyelids, 
whether occurring among the children already tested or 
among those younger. 

The medical officer will visit the various schools and 
investigate the cases of defective vision. 
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Hearvng.— Ail children suffering from deafness or from 
discharge from the ears should be reported to the medical 
officer on’ a separate sheet, and’ not referred to on the 
eyesight paper+I am, yours faithfully, , . 

ey ©. H.’ Wyatt. ' 
Gels ” ' Director of Elementary Education: 
The Head Teacher. em 


City oF MancHesteR Epvucation COMMITTEE. 
Deansgate, Manchester. 


Your child, who is now in attendance 
GE UHE satin? Sis dettis, tun Hisine cad wennaie -++.+. School, 
has been examined, and is reported by the Committee’s 
Medical Officer to be suffering from ‘defective Hearing, 


which is likely to hinder his (or her) progress at school. 
You are therefore advised to’ consult a medical man 
at once, either privately, or at the Ear Hospital’ (23, 
Byrom Street, Deansgate), with a view to having the 
defect. remedied. 
C. H. Wyatt, ie aR aN 

Director of Elementary Education. 


City oF MANCHESTER EDUCATION ‘COMMITTEE. 


Deansgate, Manchester. ~ 
eeeeereeeereen eesree8 190 


To the Parents or Guardians of 


Your child, who is now in attendance 
DUES TTS ree SOEs co bo vol ns ccuaitle « wad ledieey we School, 
has been examined, and is reported by the Committee’s 
Medical Officer to be suffering from defective vision, 


which is likely to hinder his (or her) progress at school. 
You are therefore advised to consult a medical man 
at once, either privately, or at the Manchester Royal 
Eye Hospital (24, St. John Street, Deansgate, or Oxford 
Street), with-a» view’ to having the defect ‘remedied ; 
and you are particularly warned against obtaining spec- 
tacles without a doctor’s certificate. 
C, H. Wyatt, 
Director of Elementary Education, 


MEpDIcAL INSPECTION OF CHILDREN,’ ° 
... Extracts from Second Annual Report. 


For the information of the Committee, the meaical 
officer (Dr. A: BrownRitchie):has reported. upon. the eye- 
sight of children attending the elementary-schools-of the 
City... A copy of this report will be found.in Appendix M. 
In accordance. with certain suggestions contained therein 
the: Committee have made arrangements with.the author- 
ities of the Manchester Eye Hospital: by which, in cases of 
poverty, spectacles. are supplied to necessitous children 
either free or at a reduced charge. ). This charge is, paid 
out: of the school banks reserve fund. Before: this relief 
is granted, careful inquiries are made by, the Committee’s 
officers as to the circumstances of the parents. bse 

During the past year the medical officer has’ carried out 
the testing of the eyesight of children attending the 
municipal schools in Standard II. and above.’ The total 


- number of children tested was 27,329, and of these’ 1,960 


were found to be suffering’ from defects of such’ gravity 
as, to warrant a circular being sent to the parents calling 
attention to the defect, and requesting that the child 
be taken to a private practitioner or to hospital. 289 
cases of defective hearing were-submitted to the medical 
officer, and the parents of 118 of these were advised. 
«The question.of backward children, so far as its medical 
aspects:are concerned, has also been referred to the medical 
officer. The Committee have ordered Dr. Ritchie’s 
report thereon to be printed, and a copy will be found 
in Appendix N. 
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In connection with the Bursary scheme, and in accord- 
ance with the Board of Education requirements with 
regard to pupil teachers, and also in connection with the 
changes under the recent Education Act, 551 and 500 
medical certificates, respectively, have been issued, a 
number of these necessitating repeated medical examina- 
tions. ’ 

In conjunction with the medical officer of health for 
Manchester, the Committee’s medical officer has done 
much work with a view to the prevention or lessening 
of epidemics and infectious or contagious disease in schools. 


The returns of infectious disease from the various 
schools are submitted to the medical officer every week, 
and in.every case where there is.evidence of any disease of 
such character as to require investigation or advice he visits 
the school personally. \ 


In the case of notifiable diseases (e.g., scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, small-pox), the schools are visited on receipt 
of information from the medical officer of health.:- 


The Committee’s medical officer, in the event of epi- 
demics of disease, examines the children to such extent as 
may be necessary, and instructs with regard to exclusion 
of suspects and disinfection of premises. In each case of 
a visit to a school or department, an endeavour is made 
to impart to the teaching staff as much information as 
possible, with a view to making the exclusion of infected 
pupils more certain, and improving the general sanitary 
arrangements in connection with class work. 


In view of the serious effect of epidemic diseases on 
school, attendance, an arrangement has been come to 
whereby the term of exclusion of elder non-infected 
children is appreciably shortened, and it is not considered 
that the risk of infection is made greater by the changes 
adopted. 


Deansgate, Manchester, 
25th March, 1904. 


Eyesight of School Children. 


Having now tested the vision of the children in a 
number of the municipal schools, and a sufficient time 
having elapsed since the testing, one is able to point out 
a difficulty in the way of obtaining satisfactory results 
from the work. 


; ‘The method of procedure is as follows :— 


1. The principal teacher of a school receives 
printed instructions as to the method of taking the 
preliminary test of vision, and is supplied with test 
cards and forms for the children to fill up. The 
teachers then get the forms filled up by all the children 
in and above Standard II. ; the papers are corrected 
and the incorrect ones are forwarded .to me. 

2. The incorrect’ papers are examined, and those 
in which there is evidénce of defective vision of any 
consequence are selected. I visit the school, and 
personally test all selected cases. 

3, In the case of a child whose vision is found to 
be defective beyond a certain standard, or whose eyes 
are diseased (though the vision may not be affected), 
a circular is made out and forwarded to the principal 
teacher, who in turn sends it home by the child. This 
circular draws attention to the defect, and requests 

| that the child be taken for further examination and 
advice either to the parent’s private doctor or to the 
eye hospital. A record of the children with defective 
vision is also supplied to the principal teacher. 


Many of the parents so notified at once seek medical ad- 
vice, and, where required, procure glasses for the children ; 
but in the schools attended by the poorer classes especially 
there are numbers of children whose parents cannot afford 
the price of a pair of spectacles, and one can hardly 
expect (considering the number of children referred to 
them) that the hospital authorities will supply such cases 
gratis. 

My object in reporting to you at this juncture is to ask 
whether some arrangement with the Eye Hospital author- 


fe 
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ities is not possible, so that the wants of these children 
really poor parents can be met. 


The question is one of finance only, as, were funds 
available, the glasses where required, and where there was 
genuine inability to pay for them, could be got by the 
hospital authorities at a very low price. It is only in an 
exceptional case that expensive lenses are required. 


Hoping that the Educational Committee may be able 
to do something in the matter, as it seems a pity to leave 
the children suffer educationally and ‘‘ optically,” 


I am, yours. obediently, 


A. Brown RITCHIE. 


Report by Dr. A. Brown Ritchie, Medical Officer to the 
Committee, regarding Backward Children two years and 
over above standard age. 


In carrying out this investigation, the results of which 
are tabulated in the accompanyig sheets, twelve depart- 
ments in Municipal schools were chosen, and the greatest 
care taken to obviate unreliability of figures. 


Of course, when the teachers estimate the mental 
capacity, and where the attendance officers record the 
number of rooms occupied by .the family, there is, 
obviously, the probability of some variation in the 
figures, but as the other points were dealt with by me 
personally, the main results should be reliable. 


It is to be noted that 221 of the children had left schoo} 
before, or were absent when, I made my personal investi- 
gations, the figures have therefore to be considered in two 
groups. aba 

The outstanding facts seem to be that backwardness 
in the children is, in the vast majority of cases, due either 
to bad health or irregular attendance apart from bad 
health. } 


Bad health covers most of the figures on the sheets, 
but poor health generally, with bad nutrition, and the 
presence of markedly enlarged tonsils or adenoids, form 
the largest group of cases. Disease of the ears or eyes or 
defective vision accounts for a fair number, and a small 
number are found to be absolutely unfit for an ordinary 
elementary school on account of well-marked: mental 
deficiency. A considerable number of the children are 
very dull or slow mentally, but not actually “mentally 
deficient,’’ and these cases are.often quite healthy other- 
wise. Of those in bad health generally, many seem under- 
fed or badly nourished ; some suffer from chronic disease 
(e.g., tubercle), and others have had repeated illnesses. 
‘A point worth noting is the large proportion of children 
with teeth in a state of advanced decay. | 


Irregular attendance, apart from bad health, is largely 
explained by the prevalence of large families, father or 
mother dead, or mother working out, while another factor 
is the frequent removal of ‘families from one district to 
another. 


The result of the above conditions is that a large number 
of children leave school having completed their fourteenth 
year and having only reached standard 3, 4, or, at most, 5. 


A number of children appear to be advanced from the 
lower standards without benefitting to any extent from 
their attendance at school, while others seem to spend 
year after year in the same standard. Both systems of 
dealing with these children seem to be entirely unsatis- 
factory, and the difficulty appears to be that they are 
incapable of progressing so far in one year as the step of 
one standard indicates. 


- Much of the bad health, poor nutrition, or disease of 
various organs is preventable or removable, and perhaps, 
pending further progress in this direction, some system of 
notification to parents of the unsatisfactory state of their 
child’s health, and requesting attention to it, would do 
good. ' 
. A. Brown RITCHIE. 
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Number of Children 2 Years and over above Standard Age. 





Grange Johnson |St. Matthew’s 


Burgess ' Bangor (Queen 





Street. Street. (D). Street. Street. Street. St. Peter's. 
Standard. | Girls Boys}|Girls Boys|Girls Boys|Girls Boys| Girls Boys} Girls Boys] Girls Boys 
O. 9 
pie 26 6 5 4 8 27 11 5 7 
Il. 36 6 10 Sygate tQichieLGrarry okB 5 5 
Iil. 31 26 9 32 13 10 12 30 12 6 12 
IV. 37 25 6 29 12 is 9 21 27 10 8, 
Vv. aa a a 10 7 Me Neen fiend ag: 4 3 
Usual Age of Children in Various Standards. 
Infants. I. II. IIL. IV. We VI. VIL. 
3-6 7 § i) 10 11 12 13 
Children may leave School if 14 years of age, or if they are 12 years of age and have passed Standard VII. 
Synopsis of Reports on Individual Schools. 
ToraL ExaMINED— 671 
Mental Capacity below par - - . . — 278 | Bad -— - 56 
Father, Mother, or both dead - - - _ 112 Living in Van - 3 
_ Mother works out - ‘ - — 80 is 1Room = 8 
- Total living at home—ineluding child =. 16 - _ 423 ats m 2Rooms 30 
i 2 5 5 over 6 - —- 300 | 9and over - 90 
ToraL EXAMINED— 450 
Vision defective - - . - - - - — 79 | Bad - - 36 
Insufficiently clothed - - - - - - — 130 8 os - 7 
Clothing and pemon gity - - - - - — 175 : - 13 
Shoes bad - - - - - - 111 | Very bad - 46 
Hair poor in condition - - - - - - ~— 173 | Bad - - 37 | 
Glands unhealthy - - - - _ 158 1h a - 13 
Eyelid diseased - - - . - - . — 35 » - 11 | 
Teeth unsatisfactory - - - - a 201 es - 44 
Throat or Nose unhealthy - - - - - - — 142 tees - 64 
Ears diseased ~- - - - - - — 53 peice - 37 
Health and piso below par - - - - -- 325 ith 2 at EV 
Squint - - - - - - - — 20 
Deaf, noticeably - - - - - - - a 8 
Mentally defective - - - —- 14 
Tonsils markedly enlarged or Adenoids: prominent a 114 


a a a aaa a ee ee 5 


Number of Children in Various Standards who have left or are leaving School at completion of School Age (14). 
ba II. III. IV. V. Total 
2 8 45 91 103 249 
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EXTRACT FROM MEMORANDUM BY THE SECRETARY OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


* C. Cost. 


(1) What sums are annually expended on the salaries of — 
(a) Doctors ? 
(6) Nurses ? 
(c) Other persons ?—£100. 

(2) Incidential expenses ?—£50 on clogs, crutches, etc., 
not from rates. The administration is nolantary 
and costs nothing. 

(3) Total. 

(4) What rate in the £ is required to meet this expendi- 
ture ?—One-fifteenth of a penny for salary of 
medical officer. 


D. WHAT RESULTS ARE OBTAINED, 


(1) For how long has any system of medical inspection 
‘of children in public elementary schools been 
in operation in the district ? State the reasons 
which ‘led to its adoption, modification or dis- 
continuance ?—Since the year 1899, 


(2) Does the present system work smoothly and satis- 
factorily ? What are considered to be its ad- 
vantages, difficulties, and defects ?—Vide infra, 


(3) What evidence is there of its beneficial results, tem- 
porary or permanent ?—Vide infra. 
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KE. FurTHER Points (IF past 
D. (2) and (3). 


The ‘“ Physical SSDS 3 * have been kept up some- ' 


what irregularly by the aid of the head teachers to the 
limited extent above described. To enable this to be 


‘done printed instructions re height, weight, chest-girth, : 
vision, teeth, and remarks were issued (in the year 1900) | 


together with the registers. A further special sheet 
** Instructions for sight testing ”’ also accompanied them. 

The time required to examine a single child and make 
the requisite entries is considerable, probably about 
twenty minutes, a further period being required for 
children presenting grave visual or auditory defects (their 
last examinations being made by the medical officer 
personally). It is doubtful, therefore, however willing the 
teachers—and they have uniformly proved most helpful 
—whether the scope of these investigations could be 
enlarged, unless some special arrangements were made, 
whereby the acquisition of the merely mechanical 


-details-could be effected by some special official. - 


The entries made have been checked by the medical 
officer, who has asked for certain of the children in the 
registers (physical) and having himself examined them, 
has, finding them correctly entered, instructed the head 
teacher to cause the previously pencilled figure to be 
inked over. 

In all cases where grave visual or auditory defects are 
observed the medical officer himself examines the children, 
and the teacher’s observations being confirmed the parents 
are subsequently notified concerning the defect by the 
head teacher and are recommended to seek further advice. 


This has been done for the whole body of the children in - 


the schools. A certain proportion of the children, how- 
ever, are not only unable to obtain the requisite advice 
locally, but they also lack the means to enable them to 
attend at the nearest special hospitals for these diseases— 
Manchester. 
residing in this towr, and it would be very desirable could 


With respect to vision, there is a specialist: 
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his services be enlisted for the examination of such cases 
and also could arrangements be made for the further 
provision, of such glasses; as he might prescribe. In 
provincial towns such as this the usual specialist’s fee to 
the lower working classes for testing refraction is 5s. and 
this fee does not repay them for the time and trouble 
expended. 1t would, however, probably suffice were an 
agreement made by which the children to be examined 
should only attend on a certain day and at a fixed hour. 
In all cases, however, the parents should be instructed to 
first consult their own medical attendant, only in “ parish ” 
cases should the services of the committee’s specialist be 
at. first hand requisitioned. With respect to defective 
hearing, there is a local hospital where, if necessary, such 
cases can be attended to—cases, that is, who are unable 
to obtain relief otherwise. At present the work done. 
both with regard to sight and hearing, is, in its practical 
results, mainly educational, though it should be noted 
that there is a considerable awakening already evidenced 
both of public intelligence and interest.in these matters. 
Drawing the attention of parents to the importance of 
remedying, if possible, such abnormalities in their 
children. 

With respect to infectious diseases tie medic * offer to 
the committee directs his attention practically entirely to 
the cases of communicable disease which are not included 
under the compulsory list of the Act of 1889, the medical 
officer of health for the borough being responsible for 
these latter.. The Act has not been extended inthis town 
and therefore does not include measles or whooping 
cough. 

A report on the incidence, etc., of which disease has 
recently been made to the committee by their medical 
officer. - 

ae J. E. HoLpen, 

ros 1 (Secretary), 
_Epvucation CoMMITTER, 
ROGHDEtE. 
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EXTRACT FROM ‘REPORT OF 


PART II. 


EYESIGHT IN SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
The protection of the sight of the pupils is one of the 


“most important duties of the school medical officer, and 


it is interesting to notice the steps which have led to 
the realisation of this fact. 


Attention was first drawn to the importance of the 
effect of school work upon eyesight as early as the year 
1800 by A. G. Beer. 


Since then many observers have carefully studied 
the effect of school work on eyesight. Stated generally, it 
has been shown that hypermetropic eyes (long sight) 
greatly out-number emmetropic eyes (normal eyes), par- 
ticularly in early childhood ; that normal eyes retain an 


-almost uniform percentage ‘throughout school life, and 


that during that period myopia (short sight) shows a 
steady increase. 
Munich garrison, and found that— 


(1) Among the peasants 2 per cent. were short 
sighted. 

(2) Among day labourers and town dwellers 4 per 
cent. 

(3) Among» artisans, ‘and those engaged in trades, 
9 ‘per cent. 

(4) Among merchants, ‘writers, and hat ea 
44 per cent. °: 

(5) Among those who had pemleten their studies 
at public schools, 65 per cent. 


Cohn’s statistics, obtained from examinations of different 
classes of schools,, showed the following percentages of 
short sight :— 


Seggel examined 1,600 soldiers in the > 
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» (1) Five village schools © ..- - 1-4 per cent. 
(2) Twenty elementary schools - 6°7 gett ris 
(3) Two higher grade schools - 7°7 sf 
(4) Two realschulen - - 19°7 ast 
(5) Two gymnasiums © - ;) -26°2. ,, 

(6) University - 7 - 59°2 ” 


Cohn concluded that the number of myopes increases 
from lowest to highest schools, and that the increase is 
in direct proportion to the length of time devoted to the 
strain of school life. 


The figures quoted ‘show that the number of short- 
sighted persons increases in occupations which require 
work at the near distance. Is then short sight to be re- 
garded as an adaptation of means to an end, as a ‘‘ phase 
of evolution,” or is it to be regarded as a disease ? 

Erismann found that in 1,245 short-sighted pupils 
there were but 5 per cent. free from diseased conditions 
of the eye. Horner states that of 1,878 myopes, 34 per 
cent. developed ‘dangerous complications. Risley fourd 
that 60 per cent. of myopes showed diseased conditions. 

The weight of clinical experience supports the view 
of Donders, ** that a myopic eye is a diseased eye.”’ 

The researches of Cohn and Just show that the int 
crease of myopia, both in percentage and in degree; goes 
on even in those schools in which the hygienic’ Fpaytons 
were all that could be desired. : 

It is necessary -to look: beyond faulty hygienic en 
vironments for the cause‘of myopia. 

A full discussion of the method of production of the 
myopic eye is unnecessary here. It is sufficient for out 
purpose to state even dogmatically that myopia is’ pro- 
duced by the too early efforts of the congenital, optically 
defective eye to do near work. 
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It follows from these considerations that no° child 
should be allowed to do near work, such as sewing, knit- 
ting, reading, or writing, until its eyes have been examined. 


In the words of Risley—‘“‘ If at the beginning of schoo 
life these congenital anomalies of vision could be carefully 
corrected by suitable glasses, we should hear much less 
complaint of the harmful influence of the schools upon the 
eyesight of our children.” 


It will readily be seen, therefore, that in nothing is the 
medical inspection of schools more urgent than in con- 
nection with defects of vision. 


Fortunately, the initial tests may be easily done by 
teachers. All that is needed is a card of standard test 
and reading types, and a few simple instructions. 


The following circular has been issued to the teachers, 
together with the necessary test types and registers. 


_ Testrna or Eyessicur. 


* With the approval of the Committee, the Medical 
Officer has arranged the details of an investigation into 
the condition of eyesight of the pupils in the Salford 
schools. 


The medical officer invites the cordial co-operation of all 
teachers in carrying out the initial stages of the scheme, 
and in doing all in their power to obtain accurate results, 
so that the objects in view may be fully attained. 


The purpose of the investigation, which will be limited 
to children at or above the age of six years, isto obtain 
a record of the acuity of vision of our pupils for near and, 
distant objects. 


Special registers will be supplied for the record of the 
results-of the tests...All abnormal results, as-shown in the 
registers, will be investigated by the medical officer, who 
will advise the parents as to the steps, if any, which should 
be taken. 


Many defects of eyesight will be revealed by the test 
cards for distant vision. The common defects of short- 
sight and long-sight may be briefly described as follows :— 


The condition of long-sightedness (or hypermetropia) is 
more common at an early age than in adult life, and in 


fact. the eyes of new-born. children jare almost always: 


hypermetropic. During the period of growth these eyes 
improve and may reach a normal condition, or give rise to 
short sight. In hypermetropia_ the image of. distant 
objects can usually be seen clearly by a slight action of 
the ciliary muscle (within the eye-ball), but, this muscle 
has to act powerfully. when near objects-are looked at, 
and this condition often, gives rise to fatigue and to a 
feeling of tiredness or pain in or around the eyes... Hyper- 


oO 


metropia may readily interfere with such work as writing, 
reading, drawing, or sewing. 


Many cases of strabismus (squint) are due to hyper- 
metropia. 


It is most important that the attention of the Medical 
Officer should be drawn to children who squint. The 
condition is unsightly; and the squinting eye tends to 


become functionally useless and may ultimately become 
blind. , 


In short sight (or myopia) the child may be able to read, 
write, or sew. with comparative ease, but is unable to see 
distant objects distinctly, and may be unable to read the 
blackboard from the back form of a class. Clear vision is 
only acute up to a certain short distance, and objects are 
held nearer the eye than is normal.. The cause of myopia 
is a matter of dispute, but statistics seem to show that 
myopia is at least aggravated when children are occupied 
too long or too closely over fine work, or where lighting is 
bad. It is a more serious condition than hypermetropia, , 
and should be corrected by the use of glasses. Close or 
fine work, or work in a poor light, should be avoided. 


The medical officer will visit each school, and demon- 
strate the methods to be used.”? 


The schools were visited, and methods demonstrated. 
Each teacher was asked to as far as possible test the 
children in his own class. If the work devolves entirely 
upon the head teacher the examination of perhaps more 
than 500 children becomes. very tedious. -Moreover, it-is- 
desirable that each teacher should become personally 
cognisant of the children with defective vision. 


The letters of the distance test types are of such a size as. 
ought-to-be read at 20, 30,40, 60, and-80-feet respectively. 
The child to be tested is placed at a distance of 20 feet 
from the test types. If at this distance he can read the- 
letters intended to be read at 20 feet, then the vision is 
expressed as a fraction 3°, but if only those letters intended 
to be read at 30, or 40, or 60, or 80 feet can be seen, then the - 
vision is expressed by the fractions 38, or 78, or 2°, or 2° 
respectively. If nothing can be seen on the test types the - 
vision is expressed as 9, As the numerator is the same in 
each fraction, it may be left out. This reduces the amount 
of: figuring by one half, and renders: the. after-checking of 
the registers much easier. 


In Table I. the results of 7,910 scholars already examined 
for defective vision have been analysed, and the results 
stated in percentages. —All-those scholars*whose vision 
is: below. 38 may .be regarded. as: having: defects which. 
interfere with their school efficiency, and which require- 
immediate attention. 
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TABLE I.—cont. 
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Standard [. - - - 737 | 40°6 | 36°0 | 33°6 | 34°9 | 11°7] 13°38 5°8 6°8 5°2 5°0 371 35 i 
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INFANTS. 
| : 
559 | 34:2 | S326 452384. 24:3 |aSO'7 ats oe 71 34} eOa Ons 18 
HIGHER GRADE ScHOOLs. 
Pendleton - - - OO eialcO jose: 1455 | 14°5 2°9 2°9 2°9 4°3 4°3 5°8 4°3 4°3 
Grecian St., Boys’ - - | 208 | 65°9\| 58°7 | 16°8 | 20'2 58 58 4°8 6°2 38 43 | 2°9 4°8 
Girls’ - - AOS |" | | MSG 2 ye OS 336: | mie, Nie eo 81 78 54 52 15 DED ay 








Although the wearing of spectacles is the most impor- 
~ tant preventative measure to be taken against the in- 
crease of defective vision, there are other measures which 


of myopia in the upper standards. ‘The results are stated 
in percentages. : 


may be considered. The schools should be well lighted ; aes ree 

the children should be so arranged that the light should tr0ui Mvopi 
fall from the left hand. In any new schools the amount Saath ae sacha ing 
and arrangement of window space ought to be most care- Standard. | Normal. Hypermetropic Myopic 


fully considered. 
Reading books should have a dead white or cream 
surface, and the type should be of goodsize. ‘‘ The 


Astigmatism. |Astigmatism. 








simplest test of the size of type is the one devised by R 574 3842 7 
vCohn. Asmallsquare hole is cut ina thin piece of card- Pa L 54°2 39°2 64 
‘board (or in a visiting card), the hole being exactly one \ 
square centimetre. The card, with the centimetre square R 45°2 49°5 
hole, is placed on the printed page of the book, the lower 2 47 
edge of the square being immediately above one line of L 43°6 513 
print. A satisfactory type should be so large that only 
~-tsvo lines of print can be seen in the centimetre square : R 44: 50° 
if more than two are seen the type is too small and should 3 | 4 5'7 
‘be condemned’: (Williamson). L 34°4 9 OT. 
Blackboards or their substitutes should be kept a dead 
black and not allowed to become grey by successive layers R 46 47°3 
of chalk. The crayons should be white or yellow, as 44] } 63 
these colours afford a strong contrast. The figures or L 521 41°0 
letters should be large and made with a broad stroke. ; 
Slates should not be used. The contrast between the . ? | R 368 | 56°5 be es 
colour of the slate and writing done by slate-pencil is not Bi . 
sufficiently marked. ? L 362 565 } 
The maps should be made with a dead black surface R 63-7 21:8 - 
and white outlines. The figures and letters on them : 
should be as large as the line of test t int dto be . oer | f ot 
8 8s larg of test types intended to be L 65°6 18'1 


read by the normal eye at forty feet. Coloured maps 
with shining surfaces and hand atlases with profuse ; 
lettering should not be used. 





Table Il. shows the complete results of an examination 
of one school. Five hundred and forty-four children 
were tested by the teachers, and those who were unable 
to read $f with each eye were examined ophthalmos- 
copically. The table shows clearly the great increase 


In order to encourage the wearing of spectacles, which 
are so frequently needed but seldom worn, a scheme has 
been initiated by which they can be provided at a very 
low charge. The details of this scheme are in the hands 
of the teachers, and the work of supplying the spectacles 
has already begun. 
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PART III. 


ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS IN 
SALFORD SCHOOLS. 


The Physical Instruction Sub-Committee decided to 
have measurements taken of boys in six Salford Elemen- 
tary Schools, these being selected as representing the 
various classes of children living in the borough. The 
schools selected were:— _ 


1. Langworthy Road Council School. 

2. John Street Council School. 

3. Trafford Road Council School. 

4. Grecian Street Council School. 

5. St. Peter’s School, Greengate (non-provided). 

6. St. Ann’s School, Brindleheath (non-pro- 
vided). 


Lanewortuy Roap Councit ScHOOL. 


The boys are chiefly drawn from. the class of clerks, 
warehousemen, and _shop- keepers. They were clean, 
well nourished, and’ sufficiently clothed. Only three 
boys showed any evidence of vermin. The school is 
surrounded by a large open space, and has a very large 
playground. 


Joun Street Councit ScHoor. 


The boys are mostly from the class of unskilled 
labourers. Clothing was deficient, both in quality and 
quantity. Not one boy was wearing an _ undervest. 
Twenty boys out of the sixty-two examined showed 
marked signs of vermin. 


TRAFFORD Roap CouNnciL SCHOOL. 


The boys at this school are chiefly drawn from the 
skilled artizan class. Recently there has been a con- 
siderable number of admissions of the children of dock 
labourers. The district surrounding the school has of 
late years become thickly populated. 


GRECIAN STREET. CouncIL SCHOOL. 


The scholars in this school are largely drawn from the 
skilled artizan and clerk class. They may be fairly 
described as well dressed and nourished. Every boy wore 
two garments, an undervest and shirt. Only one boy 
showed any evidence of vermin. The school is in the 
immediate vicinity of a large park. 


St. Awnn’s ScHoont, BRINDLEHEATH. 


The boys are chiefly the children of mill workers. 
They are well, although roughly, clothed, and are well 
nourished. Attached to the school is a large playing 
field. 


St. Biel s ScHOOL, GREENGATE. 


The boys examined were the children of unskilled 
labourers. They were dirty, badly clothed, and ill 
nourished. A large proportion showed distinct signs 
of rickets. The school is situated in a very populous 
district, which, although much improvement has taken 
place during recent years, may still be regarded as the 
worst in Salford. 


The question as to what measurements should be 
taken was given careful consideration. 
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“Other things being equal, a goodly stature 
in a youth implies a surplus of energy over and 
above the amount requisite merely to sustain life. 
Hence it follows that more than otherwise a tall 
population implies a relatively healthy one.’* 

‘Weight indicates the immediate condition of 
the tissues.” 

These two measurements are easily taken and are not 
liable to experimental errors. 

When it is remembered that the chest contains the 
heart and the lungs, the importance of a well developed 
chest seems obvious. 

Many measurements of anthropological or develop- 
mental interest might be taken, but height, weight, and 
chest girth may be regarded as of primary importance to 
the school anthropometrician. 

It was decided to measure the boys between the 
following age periods:—7 years and 9 months and 8 
years and 3 months ; 9 years and 9 months and 10 years 
and 3 months ; and 12 years and 9 months and 13 years 
and. 3 months. 

This method gives three age periods, the averages of 
which, in each school, are approximately 8, 10, and 13 
years. The measurements become therefore almost 
strictly comparable. Moreover, lists of boys to be 
measured may be made out of school hours, thus avoiding 
the interference with school work which some other 
methods involve. 

Each teacher was asked to make a list of the boys 
in his own class at these ages. These lists were checked 
by the headmaster and again by myself at the time of 
examination. The possibility of boys at wrong ages 
being included was thus reduced to a minimum, 

As it was deemed inadvisable to entirely strip the boys, 
it was necessary to make a preliminary inquiry into the 
weights of various articles of clothing. 

Twenty-five boys were examined and the average 
results were as follows :— 


Increase in height due to boots - - : - 1 inch, 
» stockings - : - 3; inch. 
Total weight of clothes - - - : - 7 Ibs. 
Weight of boots - - - . - - - 2 lbs. 
Weight of trousers and socks - - - - 2 lbs. 


As the boys were measured without boots, and weighed 
with trousers and ae it will be necessary in the 
following tables to allow ; inch from the height and 
2 Ibs. from the weight in order to obtain the actual 
measurements of Salford boys. 

The measurements were taken as follows :— 
HereuT.—Without boots, standing erect, knees braced 

hands by side, heels together, and feet forming an 
angle of 60°. 

Weicut.—All clothes removed except trousers and 
stockings. 

CuEest MEASUREMENTS.—Standing erect, arms extended 
laterally and horizontally, with palms upwards, the 
lower edge of the tape measure being placed on a 
level with the nipples. Several deep inspirations 
and, expirations were taken, and the maximum and 
minimum girth recorded. 


The following tables summarise the results for each 
age period. 


TABLE I. 









































SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS AT ALL THE SCHOOLS, 
AVERAGE AT AGE 8. 
| 
No. of Average Chest Measurement. 
. " ote Average | 
Name of School. Scholars | wee Hough Weight, | . 
examined. | ; ; hax. Min. Diff. 
Vea Mos thik. lua, Lhe: Inches. | Inches. | Inches. 
Langworthy Road - - . 37 8 ae 10°9 46°6 23°] Si") 2 
John Street - - - 22 7 113 | 3 9'1 46°4 23°3 21°3 2 
Trafford Road - —- a ae 38 7 11 3 96 44'8 23°1 312 1°9 
Grecian Street - - - 29 8 06 3 TMgt 48°6 23°5 21°6 19 
St. Ann’s, Brindleheath - - 9 y 111} 3 10°L 46°4 22°9 yay! 1°8 
pe Peters:R.C. - - .---- 8 8 Ol} 3 8°4 45°1 223 20°8 1°5 
2K 
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AVERAGE AT AGE 10, 


RN 














No. of Average Chest Measurement. 
Name ef School. Scholars | Average Average | Average 
eb sata Age. Height. Weight. : , 
amined, Max. Min. Diff. 
Yrs.’ Mos.| Ft. Ins. Lba. Inches. | Inches. | Inches. 
Langworthy Road - -~ - 37 9 118 | 4 2°3 56'0 24°6 22° 2°1 
Jabb Sipece. set Phy eRe TF ae 10 03 | 4 02} 532 243 22'1 29 
Trafford Road - - - - 42 9 11°2 4 1°6 53°2 | 24°3 22°2 2 
Grecian Street Hos: SRT 45 10 03 |. 4 2°5 571 24'5 22°6 19 
St. Ann’s, Brindleheath - - 9 10 03 | 4 27 59°3 24°5 22°5 2-0 
St. Peter’s R.C. - - - 5 9 105 | 4- LW 5a 24'0 21°7 2°3 

















AVERAGE AT AGE 13. 








Langworthy Road - -~— - 13 IZ AQT 4 7S.la) u0l'0 26°5 24°5 -2°0 
John Street -  - -.- 17 Le stip hOea 4 53 66°2 25°9 28°71 eit 
Trafford Road- - -— ~ 33 12 Lae 60} 669 26'3 23°7 2°6 
Grecian Street A yee 41 COR aids § ban? 67] 68°8 261 23°7 24 
St. Ann’s, Brindleheath - - 11 12 106 | 4 83 79°8 | PH he) 25 a2 
St. Peter’s R.C. +) pee 8 Me 47 | 64:6 25°7 23°7 20 











TABLE II, 


SUMMARY OF GAINS AT ALL THE SCHOOLS. 


BETWEEN 8 AND 10 YEARS. 














| Average Chest 
| Measurement. 
Name of Sehool, Bye ‘ teleke Ware Max. Min. 
Yrs. Mos. | Ft. - Ins. Lbs. | Inches. Inches, 
Langworthy Road - - - - ey ire | P15) 0 3°4 9°4 15 13 | 
John Street . - - - - Mabie ON Oe 3°0 6'°8 1'0 8 
Trafford Road -) == un a ne 1G) ae 8°3 12 1-0 
Grecian Street - thine - . 1 aes | 11°6 | 0 3°3 8°5 De 1:0 
St. Ann’s (Brindleheath) i - - a hee Ne A ea 4'5 12°9 15 1°3 
St, ‘Peter's ROK ioe el ee aaa Ota iene oe et 8'5 17 peda 
| 

















3ETWEEN 10 AND 13 YEARS. 


Langworthy Road — - - - . -| 2 108 | 0 51 15°0 1°8 2 

John Street - - - - - isa GT 0 5°] 13°0 15 15 
Trafford Road - . = = = - 2 11°2 0 4°3 13°6 2 ; 15 
Grecian fireet - - - - - 4 2 109 |} 0 4°2 116 1°6 “4. 
St. Ann’s (Brindleheath)  - - . -| 2 103 | “0 5°6 20°5 27 2°5 
St. Peter’s R.C. - - - - - oer (ae: 070 | 0 3°0 10°8 17 2°0 


Se ee ee ee en Cee 





TABLE I1.—cont. 


BETWEEN 8 AND 13 YEARS. 
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Average Chest 

















Measurement. 
Name of School. mahi eee Wate Max: Min. 
Yrs. Mos. | Ft. Ins. Lbs. Inches. Inches. 

* Langworthy Road - 3 4 10°4| 0 85 24°4 a3 33 
John Street - - : E : 4 10°38 | 0 8'1 19°7 2°6 2°4 
Trafford Road -~ - - -  - 4 115 |) 0 8'4 22°0 32 2°5 
Grecian Street - -~ - Bh ngs 4 105 | 0 75 20°1 2'6 2°1 
St. Ann’s (Brindleheath) - : - 4 B42), 0 ° 108 33°3 4°3 3°9 
St. Peter’s R.C.- — - oe Fie 4 105 | 0 8'3 19°4 3°4 2°9 











A close acquaintance with the respective schools and 
the surrounding districts, together with intimate know- 
ledge of the boys, led me to expect a higher anthropo- 
metric record in the Langworthy Road, Grecian Street, 


The expectation when brought to the test of measure- 
ments and weights is strikingly realised. The averages 
of heights and weights of boys in the first three schools is 
at each age period above the averages of the latter three 















































and Brindleheath Schools than in the John Street, schools. 
Trafford Road, and St. Peter’s Schools. 
TABLE III. 
HEIGHT. 
Langworthy John Trafford Grecian | g ; ou 
Age. faa: Sienet, Bocas Street, | ot Ann’s. St Peter’s. Average. 
Years. me ins. Ft. Ins. Ft. Ins. Ft. Ins. Ft.. Ins, ¥t,:/ “Ine. Ft. Ins. 
8 - 3, 4 10:9 3 9°1 3 9°6 cient lial al oy LOU 3 84 sin TICOeaL 
10. - 4 2°3 4 0°2 4 1'6 + 2°5 4 27] 4 LF 4 2°5 
13, er ered: PRS: 4 60 ehh Coa una Likes 4 AF 4 6-4 
| 
WEIGHT. 
| i‘ 
Years. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
ot ae 46°6 46°4 44°8 48°6 46°4 45°1 46°4 
LOo 56°0 53°2 53'2 571 59°3 53°7 554 
io; 71°0 66°2 66°9 68'8 79°8 64°6 69-0 











In Table IV. the average weight in ounces for each 
inch of height is shown. 
It will be seen that at 8 years of age the records at all 
the schools are fairly equal, but that at 13 years there 


are marked variations. 


Average 


Age. 
Years. 
8 


10 
13 


The scholars at the Langworthy 








Road, Grecian Street, and Brindleheath Schools show a 
greater weight for each inch of height than those at 
Trafford Road, John Street, and St. Peter’s Schools. 
The relation between height and weight is to be regarded 
as an index of; nutrition. 


TABLE IV. 


- SHowinc AVERAGE WEIGHT IN OuNCcES FoR EACH INCH or HEIGHT. 





Langworthy 


Road. 


15'8 
177 
20°5 


John 
Street. 











Trafford 
Road. 








Grecian St. Ann’s St. Peter’s General 
Street. Brindleheath. R. C. Average. 
(lea 16°1 16°2 16° 
181 185 172 17°5 
20°1 22°7 19°6 20 





In the preceding tables, averages are used and not 


means. 


Averages include and are influenced by excep- 


tional cases, while means disregard exceptional cases and 
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are uninfluenced by them. If various classes of the same 
race are \to be compared, it is: usual to employ 
averages. 
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TABLE V. 


Numpers DEVIATING MORE THAN 5 PER CENT. FROM GENERAL AVERAGE OF MEASUREMENTS, FOR - 


EACH YEAR OF AGE, PER CENT. 
























































| Number Deviating Al 
e ing Above ‘ : 
School. Age. | Reanineds Gn Below: Height. Weight. 
Bae sine | es an rftaa 
| 
f Above - - - - 13 has / OI 
8 37 
| | Below - - . - 15 40 
| Above - - - 33 99 
Langworthy Road - - - 10 | 37 
Below - 3 - : 11 29 
f Above - - - - 25 i ah padt6 
13 13 
| Below - - - - 16 38 
. Above! ai atin deliey 13° 50 
8 22 
is Below - 2 E - 18 45 
f Above = = - - Bia. 21 
John Street = - - + - 10 23 ; 
|| Below -  - ro ase 26 AT 
( Above - 2 : : 5 30 
13 U7 
l\zZBelowk-. |= eee 23 53 
Above - - - - 13 26 
8 38 | : 
Below - : - 13 51 
( Above - - : - 35 16 
Trafford Road - = - - 10 42 4 
| Below... 2 - & gia bd 
Above - - - on 17 27 
13 33 - 
| Below - - H - 24 - 48 
( Above - : = 24 dior, 
/ 8 | 29 
| |} Below : : 0 20 
| iy 
/ ; ( Above Tis E ail 40 
Grecian Street - - 3 10 | 45 4 
| Below - z : = 0 31 
| Above = —-% 12 34 
13 | 4] | 
| Below - - - | "4 aT | 
( Above - - - - 0 33 
8 || Bote ) 
_ || Below - - - - 0 1l 
} ( Above - - ~ > 1l 55 
St. Ann’s, Brindleheath | - j 10 | oi 4 ; 
es | WU eBslows a4 ssld dae ecahorien 0 ps 
( Above - - - = 40 80 
13 11 > 
| Below - - - - 10 0 
Above - - : - 0 25 
8 8 - 
1) Below te, =) tae cd 25 50 
Above - - EOE 40 20 
St. Peter's Greengate : al 10 5 : 
\ | || Below - - - | 0 60 
| | Above - - - =| Oe 0 
| 13 8 | 
| | Below - - - - 12 62 
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In order to correct the impression obtained by a too 
exclusive use of averages, a method has been devised by 
Hay, of Aberdeen, in which the number of children 
examinod who may carry more than 5 per cent. above 
or below the average is stated. In Table V. this method 














_ has been applied. 


It is interesting, inasmuch as it shows 
the constitution of the averages, 7.¢., the number of boys 
above and below what is practically a mean. As the 
number of boys examined in each school was not the same, 
the results are stated in percentages. — 



































TARE Ey ke 
HEIGHT. 
: Anthropometric 
English of Wrenrenally 1 Set cies 
Ages. Salford. Edinburgh Glasgow Artisan. hee School SLED 
Roberts.) at ES san 
( Average. 
Hy AE: 427 300 300 1,000 2,000 30,000 
Years. emer. Ths, Ft. Ins. Ft. Ins. Ft. Ins. | Ft. Ins) |. Ft Insaad 
8 3 --10't 3 98 3 106 Eel 4 cepa wa hed I! 
10 sae 9°5 40 2% 1 gale ty 4 25 4 5 a S36 
13 et whe ag: STG 4 75 | 4 105 4 89 
WEIGHT 
Years. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
8 44°4 45°3 44°0 52°0 —_ 499 
10 53°4 55'6 52°4 59'U 58'0 62°5 
13 67°0 70°6 70°O 71°0 776 


F. In Table VI. the average of height and weight of Salford 
boys is compared with the measurements of school boys 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow, with boys of the English 
Artizan Class, Public Schoolboys, and the Anthropo- 
metric Committee's Standard Average. The ages of 
these latter are taken differently from those of the Salford 
ones, ¢.g., aged 8 means that the boys are above 8 years 
of age and below 9 years of age; aged 10 means that 
the boys are above 10 years of age and below 11 years of 
age ; aged 13 means that the boys are above 13 years of 
age and below 14 years of age. Allowances have been 
made for the weights of the clothing worn at the time of 
measurement in each set of figures. When the variations 
of age periods is borne in mind there does not appear to 
be any considerable difference between the Salford boys 
and the boys of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the English 
Artizan Class, but all these are below the averages of the 
measurements of Public Schoolboys and the Anthropo- 
metric Committee’s Standard Average, the difference 
in weight being especially marked. 
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(11.) SWANSEA. 


MEMORANDUM BY DR. RHYS DAVIES, ONE OF THE MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


In this memorandum I state, in as few words as possible, 
what has been done in connettion with the medical 
inspection of schools in the Swansea town. 

The memorandum does not refer to any subjects 
covered by my evidence, nor to the work of my colleague, 
Dr. Rice Morgan, in the upper or outlying districts of 
Swansea. 
I will make a few notes under the following headings — 
1. The physical examination of the children. 
2. The public health aspect of the work done. 
3. The results observed. 


l. Tot PaHysicAL EXAMINATION OF THE CHILDREN. 


During the last eight years I have visited quarterly 
all the town schools formerly under the supervision of 
the school board. They are twelve in number, having 
at present an average attendance of 11,098 children © 

I shall refer to the examination of — 

(a) 1,000 children for acuteness of vision. 
(b) 1,600 children for colour vision. 

(c) 1,561 children for acuteness of hearing. 
(d) 600 children for cleanliness of the head. 
(e) 300 children for the state of teeth. 
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In making these observations I was expected by the 
school board to ask the single question, ‘‘ Do these 


children suffer fromgany physical defect that interferes 


with their reasonable; progress in school ? ” 

I was not expected to ask, «‘ What is the cause of this 
defect ?”? nor the further question, ‘‘ How can JI, as 
school medical officer, treat these children ? ” 


(A.) The Acuteness of Vision of 1,000 Children. 

I shall not give a detailed account of this. Some notes 
are, however, necessary. 

(1.) Before this preliminary work can be of any value 
for comparison of the state of acuteness of vision in 
different towns, it is essential to mention the letters 
used in Snellen’s Test, as some are much more difficult 
to distinguish than others. The letters I used for the 
normal vision were L, T, R, F, P. Of these, the diffi- 
cult letters are R, F, and P. Frequently R was mis- 
taken for H or A or B, and F for P, and P for F. 
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(2.) Some of these mistakes arise from the lack of 
intelligent teaching in the infants’ class, eg., in the | 
letters F and P the difference in the forms of these 
two letters had not been sufficiently emphasised. 

(3.) Other circumstances, such as the health of the 
child, the ‘* personal factor,” and the amount of light 
in the classrooms, have to be considered. 

(4.) To delay, if not to prevent, the oncoming of short- 
sightedness, I have recommended to some teachers 
the value of long-distance eye exercises. I trust that in 
the near future suitable exercises will be devised to 
develop all the senses of the child. 

(5.) I think the eyes of children with defective vision 
and of those of poor nutrition are often strained in the 
schools, and that eye-ache, and head-ache, which are 
rather common, are often the subjective symptoms of this 
overwork. 

The following table gives the percentage of the acute- 
ness of vision :— 


oo a 


No. of Children. 














Kye. Good. Fair. Bad. 

Enamel Abra Se. aidb ANU 
1,000 Right. 22°] 66°6 11°3 
1,000 Left. 20°4 69°6 10°0 
712 Right & Left (eyes equal) 23'5 69'1 8°4 


18 are eee emer crore ee om 


Of the children examined, 12-9 per cent. had either the 
right or left eye very defective—< Bad.” (This is not 
shown in the above table.) 

In other words, of the 1,000 children examined in 
Standard ITT. in Swansea, the vision of the right or left 
eye of 12-9 per cent. was so defective as to interfere with 
their reasonable progress in school. There were 712 
of the 1,000 who had both eyes equal—8-4 per cent. of 
these having eyesight so defective as to interfere with 
their reasonable progress in school. 

“Good ’’ in the above table means that children 
standing 20 feet from the test letters could see the letters 
that ought to be seen at that distance, that is, had normal 
vision (4). 

‘“‘Fair’’ means that children standing at twenty feet 
from the test letters could only see the letters that the 
normal eye could see at distances varying from 30 to 60 
feet. (§ to 5%.) 

“Bad”? means that children standing at 20 feet from 
the test letters could only see the letters that the normal 
eye could see at 80 feet or further. (; and above.) 


The letters used in Snellen’s Type were— 
oo~L, (TR Kyi Pe 


ir to is—R, 18 B, D, BF, O, E, G, iy Z. 
zr; and above—E, F, L, A, V. 


(B.) Colour Vision. 


One thousand and fifty boys and 550 girls were ex- 
amined in Holmgren’s Test for colour vision, 

Of the boys 4:6 per cent. failed in this test, None of 
the girls failed. 

Professor Swanzy gives 3-5 per cent. 


of boys and less 
than 1 per cent. of girls as affected. 


(c.) Acuteness of Hearing. 

I have examined 1,561 children and seventy-nine pupil- 
teachers for acuteness of hearing ; of these, 1,011 children 
were in Standard I1., and 550 in Standard III. The pupil- 
teachers were in their first and second years’ apprentice- 
ship. The children in Standard IT. and the pupil-teachers 
were examined by means of a dictation test—whispering 
voice—and the others by the watch test. The ears were 
not tested separately. 

Dictation adapts itself readily to this special work. It 
is a part of the ordinary school curriculum ; the children 
can be examined in groups ; the same test can be used 
throughout the school ; and thus data for valuable com- 
parisons and deductions may be quickly collected. Slight 
degrees of deafness can be detected by using words which 
are nearly alikein sound. The nervous element, a common 
actor that often leads to errors, is usually eliminated. 
This method, of giving dictation, too, may be used as an 
exercise for cultivating the acuteness of hearing; and in 
the hands of intelligent and Aasotienenl teachers it 
may be still further used as a means of cultivating the 
mental faculties. In an ordinary dictation lesson, were 


the familiar words and phrases dictated occasionally in a 
low tone, the hearing ability of a class as well as its spelling 
power could be readily tested ; and such an exercise, too, 
might tend to induce the teacher to cultivate distinctness 
of enunciation—and distinctness of enunciation would 
certainly in time lessen the bad habit of shouting in the 
schools. 

Simple familiar words that neither test the spelling nor 
the vocabulary of the child are better tests than phrases 
or sentences. 

In eleven of the schools I tried 1,011 children with the 
six words—school, table, board, free, fire, shot. Each of 
above words was dictated once in a low voice, and no lip- 
reading was allowed. The children wrote as many of the 
words as they could hear on a slip of paper, and added 
their own names and that of their school. Of these, 100 
children were afterwards tried with another set of words. 
The results were about the same. 

Fifty girls in eleven different schools were tried with 
the watch test. The hearing distance of each classroom 
was first found. This varied considerably—from 3,4, feet 
to 133 feet. (In some reports published this precaution 
has not been taken.) In applying the test the watch was 
kept behind the child, who was instructed to lift her right 
arm as soon as she heard the tick and to keep it up as long 
as the watch was audible. As soon as the child failed to 
hear the tick the hand was to be dropped to the side. The 
simple process of covering the watch with the hand made 


_the sound inaudible and so gave a ready means of testing 


the hearing. (One must not forget that many children 
have never heard the tick of a watch.) 

It is a great advantage to carry on the examination in 
the presence of the whole class. The children soon learn 
in this way what to do, and how easy it is to detect those 
who guess. 

They thoroughly enjoy the examination and take the 
keenest interest in the work. Indeed, when a child was 
unable to hear the watch I noticed, at times, marked 
signs of surprise and sympathy. 

The disturbing factors in this test, as in the dictation 
test, were eliminated as far as possible. But to listen 
intently, even for a few seconds ; to discriminate between 
the various sounds that reach the ear ; and to concentrate 
all one’s attention on one particular sound, however 
distinctive, require considerable practice, and, un- 
doubtedly more mental discipline than many of these 
children have yet attained. Still, the methods described 
are sufficiently reliable for school work. 

I have impressed on the teachers the need of remember- 
ing the following facts which are based on the: results 
found in Swansea :—Jn every class of fifty boys there are 
probably two or three who are colour blind; and in every 
class of fifty boys or girls there are probably six whose eyes, 
and seven whose ears, are so defective as to hinder their pro- 
gress in the school very seriously. 

A table showing the acuteness of hearing of 1,561 
children and seventy-nine pupil-teachers ;— 
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Sex. Number. Percentages. Test. 
Good. Fair, Bad. 
Boys and Girls - - - 1,011 3197 54°6 13°6 Dictation, 
Boys and Girls - - - 79 25'S 60°7 13°9 e 
(DUE be aS ieee Sommane : 550 24°0 37°0 39°0 Watch Test. 
Dictation Test :— (D.) The Cleanliness of the Head of 600 Children. 
Good==five or six words right. Fair=three or I have examined three groups of twenty-five boys and 


four words right. 
Bad =two or fewer words correctly heard. 
Watch Test :— 
Good—full distance for each room. Fair =-half 











twenty-five girls in each of four schools, of the ages of 
six to nine ; nine to twelve, and twelve to fifteen. 

Two of these schools A and B, were in the cleanest 
parts of the town ; and two, C and D, were in the dirtiest 

arts. 

The following table of percentages partly explains 





distance. Bad =less than half distance. iteelf:— 
Children Children 
School. Good. Medium. Bad. with with 
Nits. Vermin. 
A - - - 94°0 6°0 ; ‘0 66 ; 0 
B : ‘ : 98°0 13 0°7 63 ‘0 
Cites . - - 80°6 17°3 2"1 16°0 2°66 
Dory 3 : ; - 74:0 166 94 27°33 8°7 
Totals : - - 87°33 9°65 2°5 
300 boys - - 87°6 10°0 2°3 
300 girls - - - 87°0 9°3 3°6 





I conducted this inspection in the central hali of each 

- school—first the boys in a line of twenty-five, three deep, 
and then the girls in the same way. In this way one 
can readily compare the children of the same age, group, 
and then the three groups, with one another. 

This somewhat unpleasant examination must be con- 
ducted with care, otherwise both child and parent will 

_justly resent it. I felt it my duty to consider the feelings 
of the clean children in all the schools. I explained 
that they were inspected so as to get a standard of clean- 
liness, and that the examination was undertaken for the 
double purpose of detecting the dirty children and pro- 
tecting the clean ones. ‘ 

All the boys of school B are examined weekly by the 
head teacher for general cleanliness, and much individual 
attention is given to the dirty children in school C. The 
head teachers in school D often speak to the children 
collectively, but not individually. The explanation 
given for this was that if they were to do so the parents 
would at once remove the dirty children to a neighbour- 
ing school. 

In my report to the Swansea Education Committee I 
lay stress on the pressing need of much more systematic 
attention being paid to general cleanliness in the schools. 
With this object in view I suggest to them :— 

(a) Surprise visits by the medical officer of the 


(b) Periodical parade of children for inspection, 

(c) Daily systematic inspection by class teachers. 

(d) Occasional competition between different classes 
and between boys and girls. 

As further treatment for dirty children who remain 
unaffected by ordinary school discipline :— 

(1) Bathrooms should be attached to every school. 

(2) More co-operation should exist between differ- 
ent local authorities, e.g., between the Education 
Committee and the police; and also between the 
Education Committee and the medical officer of 
health. : 

(3) If these powers fail by the ordinary means 
at their command the education authority should 
refuse to admit the child, and then should take legal 
proceedings against the parents for wilful neglect. 


(u.) Lxamination of Teeth. 


Mr. H. J. Thomas, dentist to the Swansea Hospital, 
has kindly examined for me 150 boys and 150 girls in 
two of the town schools, for the purposes of this enquiry. 
School A is in a clean and healthy part of the town, and 
is the same school as that marked A in the report on 
cleanliness of the head. School B isin a dirty and poor 
part of the town, and is the same as that marked C in 
the report on cleanliness of the head. 





schools. 
CLEANLINESS OF TEETH. PERCENTAGES, 
School. Sex. Number. Good. Medium. Bad. He oe 

Abcon« 2 - Boys. 75 17°3 54:7 28°0 16°0 

iB: - - - : Boys. 75 14°65 70°7 14°65 80 
oA, at Se Girls. 75 36°0 56-0 8-0 57°3 

B:..- - - - - Girls. 75 25°3 69°3 5°3 22'6 

mand B.-.  -\- . -.| Boys and Girls, 300 23°17 62°6 13°97 25°97 

erg - - - - | Boys and Girls. 150 26°65 55°35 18'0 

ne: - - - - | Boys and Girls. 150 19°97 69°55 9°97 
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Two Scuoots ComparED— DECAYED 








School. Boys. 
A. - - 4°96 
B. = - - 512 


School A had 78:6 per cent. of the children with per- 
manent teeth either decayed or extracted, while school 
B had only 70 per cent. of the children so affected. 

School A. had 21:4 per cent. of the children with perfect 
permanent teeth, while school B., in poor locality, had 
30 per cent. of the children with perfect permanent teeth. 

The school in the poor locality had 8-6 per cent. fewer 
children with decayed teeth than that in the good locality ; 
and an average of *25 fewer teeth decayed per child (of 
those affected,. 

Of the 300 children 25:7 per cent. had normal teeth, 
and 74:3 per cent. had decayed teeth. 

Of the 150 boys examined, 71:3 per cent. had some of 
their permanent teeth either decayed or extracted, giving 
an average number of 4° 9 per child. 

Of the girls 77:3 per cent. were so ‘affected, giving an 
average of 4° 1 per child. 


2. Tur Pusptic HEALTH ASPECT OF THE WORK DONE. 


In my quarterly reports,I have dealt with the following, 
amongst other, subjects :— 


(a) The ventilation of the schools. 

(6) The latrines and w.c.’s. 

(c) The drains—in one school a cause of the chronic 
sore throat and biliousness of the head teacher; in 
another school the cause of constant absence of some 
member of the school staff. 

(d) The playground drinking tap—a cause of spread 
of scarlet fever. 

(e) The dangers of school filters. 

({) The great and pressing need of larger and better 
ventilated cloakrooms. 


APPENDIX V.: 


AND Extractep TEETH. 





: Average per 
Girls. child. 
4°46 4°71 
3°8 4°46 





(g) Theneed of some knowledge of school sanitation 
among the caretakers. 

(h) The great need of convenient w.c.’s for infants. 
In 1897, I reported—‘ Several of the w.c.’s are 
situated at inconveniently great distances from the 
schools. Thisis quite unnecessary with good drainage 
and, for infants and babies, especially, is open to grave 
objections. 

“The infants at Cwmbwria schools have to walk 
fifty-three yards, those at St. Thomas forty-five 
yards, and those at Danygraig, sixty six-yards, each 
way. They are thus exposed, often without hats or 
cloaks, to all kinds of weather. They waste time, 
and they oftencatch cold which results in their being 
absent from school the following days.”’ 


3. THE RESULTS OBSERVED. 

From my evidence and from this memorandum, it is 
clear that the medical inspection of schools in Swansea, 
though in existence for some years, has been, for reasons 
stated in my evidence, very limited in itsscope. It is, 
therefore, too soon,to’expect.many results. Enough work, 
however, has been done to show that a large number of 
children are physically defective—so defective as to be 
very seriously handicapped in their school work. It is 
only just to add that this grave condition is chiefly due, 
not to any neglect or indifference, but to the lack of know- 


-ledge, in the past, of the actual state of affairs, on the 


part of the school authority and the parents. But there 
are undoubted signs that the medical inspection has 
already done much good. Ihave,inmy evidence, referred | 
briefly to this good effect on the child, the teacher, and the 
parent. 

Ruys DAVIES. 


HL BOROUGH; 


(1.) CLITHEROE. 


MEMORANDUM BY DR. BARBER, 


Srr,—In accordance with the request of your Committee 
that I should report to them on the medical inspection 
of school children in this district, I beg to state that I was 
appointed by the Education Committee of the Clitheroe 
Council in May, 1904, the terms of my appointment being : 
“That I should test all the schools in the borough once 
every three months, to examine each scholar for the 
purpose of cleanliness and health, and to pay special 
attention to eyes, hair, and teeth, and to report fully 
to the Committee after each visit.” 
addition to my private practice, and to my appointments 
as medical officer of health, etc. There are five schools 
in the town, and not less than one half day per three 
months, for each school, has been occupied in the work, 
and each three months I have singled out a particular 
school and made a more minute and detailed examination 
of the scholars in attendance. This school has, of course, 
varied on each occasion, which practically ensures a 
fairly thorough examination each year of each scholar. 

No nurses are employed, and no other supervision is 
exercised beyond the ordinary supervision of the school 
attendance officer. 

With regard to the preventiom6f the spread of infectious 
diseases, the Notification Act is in force here, but not as 


This work is in — 


MEDICAL OFFICER. 


applied to measles and hooping cough, but the teavhers 
and the school attendance officer understand that no 
infected children, and no children from infected houses, 
may attend school. No case has come under my notice 
personally of a child, in attendance at school, when 
suffering from an infectious disease ordinarily so-called. 
There is no inspection of children alleged to be unfit to 
attend school, but a certificate to that effect is required 
from the ordinary medical attendant, and, with this 
exception, I have examined the children and reported to 
the Education Committee, on all the points under Sections 
B. I. a to j as is given in your suggested heads of evidence. 
No records have been kept of weights and measurements, 
nor of infectious diseases from which children have suffered. 

Each of the five schools, as mentioned above, is in- 
spected at least quarterly by myself. Usually I have 
secured the use of a class room and the various classes 
have passed through in single file, any child attracting 
attention for any reason being retained for special ex- 
amination. I have, of course, especially noted these 
particular children on the occasion of my next visits to the 
schools. 

T have taken any opportunity which has arisen of draw- 
ing the attention of teachers to any symptoms. which 
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might enable them on another occasion to recognise any 
evident disease, and, so far as their knowledge permits, I 
have usually found the teachers alive to the importance of 
this question. 

Any child found defective in any direction has been 
instructed to inform its parents of the fact, with the 
request that no time should be lost in having the matter 
rectified by the ordinary medical attendant. I am, too, 
in frequent communication with the school attendance 
officer, and he has been of great service in drawing the 
attention of parents to matters mentioned to him by me. 
There is no voluntary organisation for the provision of 
spectacles, etc. 

I have not found any instance where a parent has 
objected to the examination of his or her children, though 
_naturally in one or two instances mothers have disputed. 
the suggestion that their children were not everything 
desirable as regards cleanliness, but as the term is some- 
what a relative one, this is not remarkable. There is no 
notification by teachers of infectious disease, but they 
understand that children suffering from such affections 
as whooping-cough must not attend school, and, as men- 
tioned above, I have taken such opportunities as have 
arisen, to acquaint them with the symptoms of such 
attections as impetigo contagiosa, etc. 

Beyond this I know of no special instructions issued to 
them, and they only learn indirectly of any outbreak of 
infectious disease. There is no frequent visitation of 
schools by myself for the purpose of the prevention of 
spread of infectious disease. 

The total cost to the district is my salary of £15 per 
annum inclusive. 

The system has been in force for twelve or fourteen 
months, the idea being that the health and general con- 
ditions of the children would thereby benefit. It has 
worked smoothly and to an extent satisfactorily. I am 
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of opinion that the mere fact that a system of school 
inspectors is in existence has had a svlutary eti2ct in 
improving the standard of cleanliness and tidiness of the 
children, and it has impressed the importance of thes> 
matters on the children themselves. It enables such 
affections as eye defects to be detected at an early stage 
with the greatest benefit to the sufferers where appropriate 
treatment is obtained forthwith. 

It is a great protection to tidy, cleanly children in that 
it guards against their contact with children suffering 
from ringworm, pediculi, impetigo, etc. 

It will weed out mentally defective children, with 
advantage to themselves, and also to their school-fellows, 
whose progress they undoubtedly impede to some extent. 

It brings generally and specially to the notice of parents 
various ailments and defects in their children of which 
they are unaware, or to which they are indixerent. 

It is deficient in that recommendations will often appear 
arbitrary, and it may be unreasonable, to either parents 
or children, and it should be combined with the teaching 
of hygiene and domestic economy in the schools by the 
teachers, who should themselves by all means possess 
some sufficient, if elementary, knowledge of this subject. If 
it fails partially, it will fail because there is no machinery 
to enforce the carrying out of the recommendations of the 
school inspector in the case of careless and indifferent 
parents, or because such machinery, if it exists, is not put 
into motion by the local education authority. 

There is without doubt an improvement already 
noticeable in the standard of cleanliness and tidiness of 
children. Ringworm, pediculi, etc., are largely excluded 
from school. Several children have had suitable spectacles 
provided, and all these points must, I think, tend to per- 
manent in addition to temporary improvement. Iam, 
Sir, Your obedient servant, 

Witiiam E, Barper. 


(2.) KEIGHLEY. 


MEMORANDUM BY DR. SCATTERTY, MEDICAL OFFICER, 


NOTES. 
A.—STAFF. 


(1) Six'years ago the Keighley School Board appointed 
me their medical officer,—which appointment has been 
continued by the Keighley Education Committee. Am 
also the Borough medical officer of health and engage 
in private practice. ; 

The tim> devoted to educational duties connected with 
the schools varies from week to week. Some weeks only 
one hour, at other times, e.g., when making an annual 
systematic inspection, many hours daily may be occupied 
in school work. 

(2) No nurse or other person employed. 


B.—ORGANISATION. 


(1) The system of inspection includes, as follows :— 

A detailed systematic examination and report on 
the general sanitary condition of all school buildings, 
e.g., ventilation of class-rooms, arrangement of desks, 
sanitary conveniences, etc. 

Detection and prevention of infectious disease whether 
** notifiable ’’ or otherwise. 

The inspection of children kept at home who are 
alleged to be unfit to attend school. The inspection of 
all backward or defective children—records being kept 
0’ the nature of the defect (meatal, epileptic, physical), 
ete. 

The eyesight and hearing of every child is tested for 
such defects as would interfere with the efficiency of 
their school work, and records kept. 

(2) No records of weights and measurements are 
kept, nor of what infectious diseases children have had. 

(3) Every elementary school in the borough is inspected. 

(4) A school may be visited daily for weeks, or may 
be visited only once in many weeks according to the 
presence or absence of sickness among the scholars. 


411. 


(5) The eyesight, ete., of every child is tested annuali,-, 
but at other times only such children are inspected when 
the teacher suspects some condition likely to prove 
injurious to the child or to others, e.g., swollen glands 
of neck (suggestive of mumps or diphtheria), vermin, 
eczema, etc. 

(6) Teachers are encouraged to note symptoms of 
disease, and to call my attention thereto. Only verbal 
instruction are given to assist in diagnosis. ;, 

(7) Parents are informed of any condition likely to 
interfere with health or progress, e.g., defective vision. 

(8) There is no organisation for providing spectacles, 
etc. 

(9) So far, I have not heard of any parent objecting 
to medical examination. I take it that parents recog- 
nise medical inspection as the rule of the education 
authority and accept it as such. : 

(10) Teachers are directed to immediately notify 
any complaint which to them may seem infectious, 
whether “‘ notifiable’? or not. Such notification is sent 
to the Education Office, and to the medical officer of 
health. At the same time the medical officer of health 
notifies the education authority of the existence of infec- 
tion in any house where children are found, and this 
information is transmitted to the teachers. The noti- 
fication is mutual. 

C.—Cost. 

The only cost is the salary of the medical officer— 
£50 per annum, equivalent to about one-fifteenth of a 
penny in the pound rate. 

D.—RESULTS OBTAINED. 

(1) This system of medical inspection has been carried 
on since 1899. It was adopted by the late School Board 
for several reasons: e.g., Parents resented compulsory 
attendance at school, without any inspection either of 
the fitness of the schools, or of their children to attend. 
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Teachers found that defective eyesight interfered with 
progress.. 

Outbreaks of infectious disease in schools could not 
be sufficiently controlled, seeing that under the Public 
Health Act the Medical Officer of Health had no right 
of entry nor power to inspect children in school. 

(2) The present system works smoothly and satis- 
fa’ orily. 

The special appointment of a medical officer to the 
e ..cation authority gives that officer freedom of entry 
and of inspection. This is recognised as official (if not 
strictly legal), and is appreciated by parents and the 
public generally. 

(3) Year by year children supposed to be dull or back- 
w rd are found to have defective vision, and now wear 
suitable spectacles. 


A>PENDIX V. : 


Threatened epidemics, e.y., mumps, whooping cough, 
ete., have been detected and checked by the medical 
officer to the education authority acting as such. Pre- 
viously the first intimation of the prevalence of a non- 
notifiable disease such as measles or whooping cough 


' was the receipt of a death certificate. 


Another example of the beneficial results of medical 
inspection can be understood better than demonstrated, 
namely, the exclusion of children in whose sputum 
tubercle bacilli have been found. 


WitiiaAm Soattrrerty, M.A., M.D. 
Certificated Teacher. 
Medical Officer to Education Authority. } 





(3.) KIDDERMINSTER. 


EXTRACT FROM MEMORANDUM BY DR. DUDLEY, MEDICAL OFFICER. 


The Medical Officer concerns himself generally with 
all that relates to the health of scholars, but devotes most 
of his time to examining children whose sight is, or is 
suspected to be, defective. These are examined with 
test types (without atropine), and where it is thought 
advisable printed notices, with written addenda, if 
necessary, are sent to the parents, calling attention to 
the defect. Owing to the liberality of certain residents 
in the district, notes for the Birmingham Eye Hospital 
are offered to those who will use them, as far as they will 
go. But it is often found that, owing to prejudice, 
apathy, inability, or unwillingness to bear the expense 
of travelling, many children, even after repeated notices, 
are still unprovided with glasses. These children are 
put in the front row as a rule, and the teachers spare 


their eyes as much as possible. Notices are issued 
calling attention to the need of treatment in such 
conditions as inflamed eyes or eyelids (ulcers, and so: 
forth), adenoids, nasal catarrh, deafness, discharge from 
ears, skin diseases, scalp diseases, and vermin. In the 
latter, and rarely in some other cases, written directions 
as to treatment are sent with the children, but in the 
Medical Officer’s instructions it is specially laid down 
that it is no part of his duty to undertake the treatment 
of scholars, which, it is obvious, would frequently lead to 
friction with other medical men, and might, too, have a. 
bad effect in tending to pauperise parents. In all cases 
where it is known that a doctor is in attendance, or where 
it is clear that reasonable efforts have been made to 
remedy defects, no notice with regard to them is iss ued 





(4.) WIDNES. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE SECRETARY OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Sm,—I have the honour to report, for the information 
of your Committee, on the work of medical inspection of the 
children attending the public elementary schools in the 
borough of Widnes. 


A. Svar. 


1. My Committee ‘were in negotiation with the medica 
officer of health for this borough, to undertake the work 
as set forth in paper marked “A” (List of Duties), but, 
unfortunately, before the arrangement was complete, he 
died. My Committee have made representations to the 
town council to embody the foregoing list of duties in the 
appointment of a successor. The town council readily 
acquiesced, and have submitted the same amongst the 
other list of duties to the Local Government Board for 
approval. 

2. A thoroughly competent Queen’s nurse is, however, 
employing her whole time for the purpose of the supervision 
and care of the health of the children. 

3. There are no other persons employed in this work 
as my Committee think for a population of 30,000, one 
nurse under the supervision of the medical officer of health 
would be able to cope successfully with this work. 

B. ORGANISATION. 

1. We have not yet got the medical inspection we 
require but temporarily it is undertaken by the nurse. 
Of course my Committee had in view the objects as set 
forth in— 

(a) Prevention of the spread of infectious diseases. 

(b) Inspection of children kept at home whe are 
alleged to be physica!ly unfit to attend school. 

(c) Nutrition and general personal condition. 

(2) Inability, whether physical or mental, to profit 
. _ by instruction given. } ; 


(e) Defective children— 
(i) Mental. 
(ii) Physical. 

(f) Epileptic children. 

(g) Eyes. 

(A) Ears. 

(i) Teeth. 

(j) Heads, cleanliness and freedom from verm:n , 
by a medical gentleman, but they are performed 
pretty well by the nurse, but not as efficiently as we 
might expect from a medical officer. 

2. No records are as yet kept pending the srttlement 
of the whole question. 

3. The organisation extends over the whole borough. 
_ 4, The nurse works to the following rota, viz. :— 





School. Day of Visitation. 
St. Marie's - - | Monday morning and afternoon. 
St. Bede’s- - - | Tuesday morning. 
Farnworth - - » | afternoon. 


Widnes National - | Wednesday morning. 


St. Patrick’s - - a afternoon. s. 
Warrington Road Thursday morning. . 


West Bank - és afternoon. 


Friday morning and afternoon 
until three. 


Simm’s Cross - 


Se nn nn nee LEE 
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5, 6, and 7. Every child is not inspected weekly, 
but the teachers in every department are encouraged to do 
what they can to notice defects or infection, and to report 
to the nurse at her weekly visit, when she deals with each 
case promptly. 

8. We have no voluntary organisetion for providing 

, Spectacles, etc., but immediately the attention of parents 
is called, they readily subscribe something weekly in order 
to get the spectacles or applicances. 

9. The parents did raise some slight objections in the 
first instance to their children being examined, and 
reported on, but when they found that it was entirely for 
their children’s good, they gave way and now they seek 
the aid of the nurse, and consult her both at the weekly 
visit to the school and at her private residence if they 
are at work and cannot get to the school. 

10. With a view to the prevention of the spread of 
infectious diseases, the teachers are instructed to be on 
the alert and notify any cases they suspect to the atten- 
dance officers, who, in turn, notify the inspector of 
nuisances, who deals with the cases at once, and reports 
to the Medical Officer of Health. 


(C. Cost. 


We have no cost except the salary of the nurse whe is 

’ paid at the rate of £80 per annum for the first year, rising 

annually £5 to a maximum of £100, together with £5 for 

uniform, Her dressings, bandages, etc., run to about £10 

or £12 perannum. Our annual expense is at presert £95, 
Viz. :— 


Salary - - - - - . - £80 
Uniform - - - BSI. - - 5 
Dressings, etc. - - - . - 10 

£95 


A penny rate produces £613. 


D. ReEsuLts OBTAINED. 

We commenced this system of inspection in September, 
'1904,and the reason it was adopted was the great prevalence 
_ of sickness and continual epidemics of itch, sore heads, and 

ringworm. : 
The present system works smoothly and satisfactorily 
and almost from the first visit of the nurse there was a 
- marked improvement in the appearance and condition of 
. the-children. Sore heads, sore and running ears, itch, 
ecvema, ringworm, etc., have almost disappeared from the 
_ schools, and the children are now beginning to take a 
_pride in keeping themselves clean. Epidemics of scarlet 
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fever and measles have been kept under control, and many 
other minor ailments and dressings, being done at the 
school, obviate the necessity of keeping the children at 
home or sending them to the hospital, and thus saving 
time and much trouble, 

Another very satisfactory result is the increased and 
more regular attendance of the children. I have the 
honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) G. H. Dansy, 
Secretary. 


A. Merpican Orricer’s DUTIES. 


The duties to be carried out by the medical officer for 
the education committee would be as follows, viz. :— 

1. To examine any children in the Borough re- 
ported to the committee to be defective or feeble- 
minded, and to decide whether they should be in- 
structed at a special centre. 

2. To advise the committee as to the course of 
study, etc., of the children in attendance at a 
centre if one were found necessary. 

3. To examine blind and deaf children ; to decide 
whether they are suitable cases to be dealt with 
under the Blind and Deaf Children Act; and to 
give the necessary certificates. 

4, To examine all candidates selected for appoint- 
ment under the committee, or employees, when re- 
quired by the committee, and to issue the certificates. 

5. To examine all candicates for pupil-teachership 
and pupil teachers at the end of the first year, and 
issue certificates required in each case by the board 
of education. 

6. To visit when required by the committee any 
employee who is absent from duty on account of 
illness, and to report in writing. 

_ 7. To make arrangements for the periodical 
examination of the eyesight and hearing (and, if 
desirable, of the teeth) of the children in the schools. 

8, To examine, when required by the committee, 
any child who is stated to be physically unfit to 
attend school and to make out a certificate. 

9. To give the committee the benefit of his advice 
on special occasions, and to attend the meetings of 
the committee when required. 

In the exercise of these duties, the medical officer 
himself would be responsible to, and to take his instruc- 
tions from, the education committee or its committees, 
and would make his reports to such committees. 


URBAN DISTRICTS. 


(1.) ERITH. 


\REPORT BY DR. 
EssENDEN House, 
BELVEDERE. 


To the Chairman and Members 
of the Erith. Education Committee. 


LapiIbs AND GENTLEMEN,—I have now finished my 
investigation of the physical condition of the children, 
attending the elementary schools in your district 

-and send herewith detailed forms for each—and a 
general report. as to each heading in the sheet. 
_I wish to express my obligation to the teachers 
in the {various schools for their courtesy and 
consideration in presenting the children for my 
examination. 

I have individually examined 433 children, and 
at some of the schools I have also made a general 
inspection of the children in their classes. Speak- 
ing generally I think the condition of the children 
is good and would compare favourably with those 
in neighbouring districts. The general sanitary 
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condition of the various schools also appears satis- 
factory, but in this respect the newer schools are 
naturally superior. Good lighting, heating, and 
ventilation are very important to the health both 
of the- children and teachers, as also are proper 
lavatory accommodation and furniture. The con- 
servancy of the schools is also an important factor 
in preserving the health of the school population ; 
upon this I have ventured to make a suggestion 
for your consideration under the heading of 
“Hearing.” Other suggestions are made under 
the heading of “ Pediculi and of| Acute Infectious 
Disease,” 


PuysicaAL DEVELOPMENT. 


On the whole I have been favourably impressed 
by the physical development of the children, pre- 
sented for examination., Assuming that I have 
seen most of the worst cases, but a small percent- 
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age of undersized and emaciated children have been 
brought to my notice, and where the malnutrition 
is not the result of disease it seems to be due rather 
to injudicious than to insufficient feeding. 

Comparatively few children also were excessively 
dirty and neglected in their persons and clothes. 
At one school I was informed that a number of the 
worst cases were absent ‘“‘ hopping,” and the same 
may apply to a certain extent to the other schools; 
but on the whole the physical condition of the 
children I have seen speaks well for the average of 
parental care, especially as employment is not at 
present active. But it is by no means the children 
of the poorest who are most neglected. In the way 
of clothing foot-wear seems to be the greatest diffi- 
culty, and where there is a large family this is hardly 
surprising. 

In the way of personal cleanliness a good deal 
can be done in the lavatories, and where there is good 
accommodation of this kind the teachers make 
every endeavour to induce the children to take 
advantage of it. Every school should. be pro- 
vided with adequate lavatories, but, even these 
may in certain circumstances become a source of 
danger, and towels and hairbrushes used in com- 
mon are to be deprecated. Parents should provide 
children with their own towel and comb to be kept 
with their other materials. The lighting and seating 
of the schools as a rule is good, but the heating and 
ventilation of some appears to be defective. These 
are factors which all have an influence on the physical 
development of the children. Attention is given 
to “ Physical Drill” at all the schools. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


In most of the schools a few children were brought 
to me who were mentally dull and incapable of much 
intellectual training. The condition was due to a 
variety of causes: infantile paralysis, chronic hydro- 
cephalus, epilepsy &c. None of the cases amounted 
to complete imbecility. 

It is difficult to advise any general line of treat- 
ment for such cases, which each demand individual 
consideration. I have recommended “ Mechanical 
training” which may take any form that may be 
available. The total number of these cases is small 
and there are but very few epileptics, which are the 
most difficult to deal with. 

The mental development of the great majority 
of the children is good and the standards are passed 
without difficulty in the school age, I have been 
especially pleased by the intelligence shown in the 
infants’ schools and the discipline maintained by 
the mistresses. 

What to do with “‘ backward and dull children ” 
is not an easy question; without showing any dis- 
tinct signs of physical or mental defect a certain 
number of children seem to be incapable of intel- 
lectual training. Retaining them in the infants’ 
schools and lower standards does not seem satis- 
factory for several reasons, and passing them into 
the higher standards deranges the work in them. 
The provision of separate classes for these and the 
more serious cases of mental degeneration may be 
feasible. In such classes the instruction should be 
of mechanical and moral character in contra dis- 
tinction to intellectual. 


EYESIGHT. 


Defects of vision have formed a large proportion 
of the cases which have come to my notice. Most 
of these are due to “errors of refraction,” some to 
“squint” and a few to “cataract and opacities.” 

Many of these cases have already been treated at 
ophthalmic hospitals and the improvement of vision 
effected by properly adjustél glasses is most marked 
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and enables children to pursue their education who 
without them would be quite incapable. But it is 
necessary to impress upon parents that it is essential 
that spectacles should be properly adjusted and 
that the glasses which may suit a child of three or 
four years of age will not do for the same child at 
six or eight years. I have marked all such cases 
as in my opinion require this treatment: “* Hospital 
for examination of eyes.” . 

It might be possible for the Committee to obtain 
some “‘ letters of recommendation’ for ophthalmic 
hospitals and by giving them to parents induce them 
to avail themselves of this treatment. The cost of 
spectacles from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per pair is also a matter. 
for consideration. I am glad to be able to report 
that I have not met with any case of infectious 
ophthalmia in the schools. 

A small number of defects of the eyelids have 
been brought before me. As a rule they have 
received some treatment and are of no great 
importance. 

A few children suffer from weak eyes (asthenopia) 
from malnutrition or other cause and I have also. 
seen cases of ‘‘ Nystagmus” and other rare defects. 


HEARING. 

A considerable number of cases of partial deaf- 
ness have been brought to my notice. This defect 
is almost invariably due to throat troubles, 
enlarged tonsils, adenoid growths and similar con- 
ditions. In a proportion of cases inflammation in 
the middle ear has caused a perforation of the drum 
and there is a purulent discharge from the ear. 
These cases of “Throat Deatness” are of great 
importance and if not properly treated lead to 
increasing and permanent deafness. The defect . 
often varies with the condition of the throat being 
worse when the child has a “cold” and the con- | 
dition of the throat is some index of the hygienic 
condition of a school. 

Enlarged tonsils and adenoid growths are, no 
doubt, heriditary, but the inflammatory conditions 
of the throat to which children so affected are es- 
pecially liable are of an infective character and 
communicable from one child to another. A number 
of serious infectious diseases also obtain access by 
the throat and nose—mumps, measles, whooping 
cough, scarlatina and diphtheria—and children with 
inflamed throats are especially liable to contract 
these diseases when exposed to the specific infection ; 
so that where a number of children in a school show 
inflamed throats it is always necessary to be on the 
look out for cases of more serious illness. In purulent 
discharges from the ear or nose infective organisms are 
always present, so that it is an open question whether 
children suffering from them should be admitted to 
a school; but, in. my opinion, the main source of 
distribution of the infective organisms is “dust” 
sputa, or other infected discharge becomes dried and 
disseminated as dust in the atmosphere of the school- 
room and so conveys the organisms to the nose and. 
throat. The floor and furniture of the schoolroom 
should be sprayed with an “ atomizer” containing 
such a disinfectant as formic aldehyde solution 
before sweeping and dusting, and the windows left 
open during the night. In more than one of the 
schools a number of children exhibited an inflamed 
condition of the throat with enlargement of the 
cervical glands and several cases of acute inflamma- 
tion (tonsilitis) have since my inspection come to 
my knowledge. 

The value of formic aldehyde as a disinfectant is 
that being of a gaseous nature it to some extent 
acts as an atmospheric disinfectant, and the solution 
is not poisonous and does not injure fabrics or 
furniture and does not leave a disagreeable smell 
and is not very expensive. 
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The treatment of “ Throat Deafness” is always 
tedious, often unsatisfactory, and prevention of the 
inflammatory condition so frequently leading to it 
is far more satisfactory than the cure. The cases 
of deafness I have marked “ Hospital for Examina- 
tion of Throat ” are mostly cases of enlarged tonsils 
or advanced growths which might benefit by opera- 
tion. 

Defect of hearing is very difficult for a teacher to 
judge of, and a child may easily be accused of in- 
attention or idleness, especially when the defect 
only manifests itself periodically. 


OTHER DEFECTS—CONSUMPTION. 


“But few cases of consumption have come under 
my notice. Children suffering from confirmed 
tuberculosis of the lungs should not, in my opinion, 
be admitted to the elementary schools, for three 
reasons :— 

(1) They are a source of danger to other children, 
the infective nature of tuberculosis being 
now well established. 


(2) Any chance which a child so affected may 
have of ultimate recovery will be seriously 
prejudiced by attendance at school. 

(3) A child suffering from consumption is not 
as a Tule in a state of health to acquire 
knowledge, and will probably be unable to 
make use of such as it may acquire. 


Sanatorium treatment would seem to afford the 
best chance for consumptive children. 

Tubercular disease of glands and joints, of which 
I have seen a few cases, have not the infective 
character of consumption and do not necessarily 
incapacitate a child from attending school. Tuber- 
cular disease of the spine, hip joint, and knee are 
the most serious, but such cases as have come to my 
notice are as a rule under hospital treatment. They 
are usually long and tedious cases, subject to relapse 
and it is hardly to be expected that children suffering 
from them can make very regular attendance at 
school. 

I have not observed any case of tuberculosis of 
the skin (lupus). I saw one case in which I had 
reason to suspect laryngeal tuberculosis (laryngeal 
phthisis). A confirmed case of this disease would 
be in the same position as a case of consumption as 

regards attendance at school. 


OTHER DEFECTS—VALVULAR DISEASE OF HEART. 


Valvular disease of the heart has come to my 
knowledge in the case of several children sometimes 
associated with St. Vitus’ Dance (chorea) and 
generally due to rheumatism. The importance of 
this very serious condition is that there is a close 
casual relation between the rheumatism and the 
inflammatory sore throats of which I have written 
under ‘‘Throat Deafness.” 


Sxin DISEASES. 


Scabies.—I discovered one case of itch in Picardy 
Infants’ School and advised the mistress to send the 
child home. I have since by direction of your 
secretary visited the family and found three other 
children affected. The disease had not been recog- 
nised and the mother was treating the children with 
medicines which were quite ineffective. A sharp 
look-out should be kept for this disease and any 
suspected case excluded. It is so easily cured when 
properly treated that a week or so absence from 
school ought to be sufficient. 

Impetigo—(Impetigo Contagiosa).—A number of 
cases of this disfiguring condition (for which I do 
not know any popular name) were brought before 
me. There is an eruption generally beginning about 
the face with unsightly yellow crusts. It is highly 
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contagious and children suffering from it ought not to 
mix with others, but when recognised it is even more 
easily cured than the last. 


Ringworm.—A few cases of this have been found 
and the exclusion of the sufferers advised. In con- 
tra distinction to the last two diseases this is most 
troublesome to cure and a bad case may often take 
six months or more. No case of ringworm should 
be readmitted to school until a medical certificate 
of cure has been received. 


Eczema.—Eczema mostly of the scalp has been 
found in several schools. The common cause is the 
scratching caused by the irritation of pediculi (lice) 
and such cases should not be admitted to school, 
and told to seek medical advice. A few cases of 
chronic eczema, not of a contagious nature have been 
observed. 


Pedicult Capitis.—Children afiected by these 
parasites were brought to my notice at almost all the 
schools, most numerously amongst the girls and 
infants. What to do with children so affected is a 
most difficult question. I am convinced that the 
teachers all use their best endeavours to get parents 
to attend to children, and even send away from 
school bad cases. Anything the Committee can 
do to strengthen their hands will be gladly welcomed. 
It is a real hardship that parents who try to keep their 
chiJdren clean should find them time after time con- 
tracting these or more serious troubles at school, 
and yet it seems inevitable unless the children of 
careless and neglectful parents are excluded. It 
is obviously no use waiting until a child becomes 
really bad before sending it home; by that time 
scores of others may have contracted the parasites. 
The only way seems to be to make periodic searches. 
and send home all children who have any parasites. 
It is very easy to destroy them in the early stage but 
it is quite different when the irritation and scratching 
have set up eczema of the scalp, enlargement and 
inflammation of the cervical glands with perhaps 
abscess, and the child’s condition has become really 
serious. It might be possible for the Committee to 
institute some central establishment where children 
could be taken by their parents and properly treated. 
and the latter instructed in the method for a small 
fee. As a measure of discipline cutting the hair on a 
second conviction might be tried. When there is 
extensive eczema this is necessary as a matter of 
treatment, and it is to the close cropping encouraged 
by the masters that the comparative freedom of the 
bays’ schools is to be ascribed. 


Pediculi Corporis.—There is no doubt that in a. 
certain proportion of children the clothes are infested 
by another species of pediculus, but this is more 
amenable to ordinary methods of cleanliness; still 
the finding of them creates a prejudice against the 
schools amongst cleanly people. A hot bath and 
stoving of the clothes is an effectual remedy. 


AcutE Inrectious DISEASE. 


With the exception of a doubtful case of mumps 
I did not meet with any acute infectious disease in 
the schools. This speaks well for the care of the 
teachers. But the problem of the prevention of 
infectious disease in schools is one of great importance. 
There is a moral if not a legal onus on schoo] authori- 
ties to safeguard the health, as far as it may be 
possible, of the children while under their charge. 
No general measures of sanitation can ensure this 
unless a constant watch be kept to detect the intro- 
duction of infectious disease from without and its 
dissemination within the school. It is to the minor 
class of complaints (if I may so call them) that this 
especially applies. For example, a child may come 
to school suffering from what appears to be an 
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ordinary “cold” and next day be sent home with 
the rash of “ measles” out. But the mischief is 
then done and in a week or nine days a large percent- 
age of children in the class who are not protected 
by a previous attack, will develop the disease. The 
same applies to whooping cough. These are counted 
slight diseases, yet it is to be remembered that the 
aggregate annual death rate of these two is larger 
than that of any other infectious disease, and that 
in the case of whooping cough for each death at 
least three children are left with permanently 
crippled lungs. 

To prevent the spread of infectious disease in a 
school frequent systematic inspection of each child 
and the exclusion of any showing “ suspicious”? 
symptoms seems to be the only method. Each 
child should be examined by a person trained for 
the purpose at least once a week, and the result 
entered in a Register kept for the purpose. The 
examination should include scalp, eyes, ears, nose, 
tongue and throat, neck, and chest and skin of hands, 
and where there is a suspicion of fever the clinical 
thermometer should be used. Undressing would not 
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be necessary, and the examination should be made 
class by class so as not to derange the work of the 
school. Any child showing abnormal symptoms 
should be set aside for examination by a medical 
man who should decide as to its fitness to attend 
school, and if unfit shall give to the child a card 
stating the cause of exclusion. 

I wish to suggest, if it meets with the approval of 
the Committee, that the detailed lists should be 
gone through and that where treatment is recom- 
mended a notice in the appended form should be 
sent to the parents stating the nature of the defect 
and the treatment advised. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the examination 
has been of great interest to me and I hope may 
prove useful to the Committee, and to the children 
for whom I have advised treatment. 


I remain, ladies and gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, ’ 
(Szgned) C. KE. BADDELEY, 


M.D. (in State Medicine), 
University of London. 





(2.) STRETFORD. 





MEMORANDUM BY DR. HESLOP, MEDICAL OFFICER. 


A. Svarr. 


1. W. J. Heslop, F.R.C.S.E., is the school medical 
‘officer (a and b). He is also medical officer of health for 
the Stretford Urban District, and is in private practice, 
but is assisted in the educational work by Dr. Allan 
Forde. 


F (c) He visits the educational department at the district 
council offices every morning with the object of ascer- 
taining if there is any matter in which his services may be 
required. 

2. There are no nurses employed for the supervision of 
the health of children. 

3. No. 

B. ORGANISATION. 


1. Yes. 

(a) Inquiries are made into the non-attendance of 
children at school. Where this non-attendance is due to 
infectious disease, the sanitary department, acting under 
the instructions of the medical officer, visit the house or 
‘homes where the infected children reside, and leave with 
‘the parents &# pamphlet of instructions re the prevention 
of the spread of infection, and which also states the 
period of time that the child must be kept away from 
school. At the same time a card is sent to the head- 
master or mistress of the school informing him or her that 
the child must not return to school without a medical 
certificate that the case is no longer infectious. 

(b) From time to time the school medical officer visits 
children who are alleged to be physically unfit to attend 
school, that is, if they are not under private medical care. 

(c) The nutrition and general personal condition of the 
children attending the Stretford schools are very good. 

(d and e.) The children are examined as to their mental 
condition. So far there has been but one case of mental 
deficiency, and this case I have recommended to be sent 
to a special school for defective children. 

(f to 7.) The eyes, ears, teeth and heads of all children 
are periodically examined. 

2. (a and b.) No records have as yet been kept as to the 
measurements of the children, nor of the infectious 
diseases from which they have suffered. 

3. Organisation extends over the whole area. 

4. The medical officer visits the schools whenever 
requested, but once a quartety every school is indepen- 
dently visited. 


5. All children are periodically examined, but those 
specially selected by the headmaster or mistress whenever 
requested. 

6. Teachers are encouraged to assist in the inspection. — 

7. Steps are at once taken to notify parents of any 
defect or infectious disease. _ 

8. Spectacles are provided by arrangement with a local 
optician at a reduced price. 

9. I have, so far, had no objection raised by parents to 
the examination of children. 

10. (a) Teachers are directed to notify any infectious 
disease, whether notifiable or not. These notifications 
are made to the medical officer of health who is also the 
school medical officer. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 


C. Cost. 


1. (a) £50. 
4. Product of penny rate =£1,050. 


D. RESULTS. 


1. The system has been in operation for twelve months. 

2, Yes. 

3. The system has not been in foree long enough to 
enable me to speak as to its beneficial results, except that 
I have been able to attend to all children having defective 
eyesight, also as school medical officer I find it of great 
benefit in being also medical officer of health as it gives 
me more power in preventing the spread of infection, — 


E. FurTHER POINTS. 


1. Supervision of the sanitary condition of school 
buildings. 

2, Supervision over all infectious diseases occurring in 
schools. 

3. Periodical visits to all the schools in connect-on 
with the above two duties. 

4, The examination and certification of children who 
are deaf and dumb, 

5. The preparation of special reports on any point as 
desired, by the committee. 

6. Attendance at committee meetings when desired. 


(Signed.) -W. J. Hustop, F.R.C.S.E. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 
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(3.) TOTTENHAM. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


A. STAFF. 


1. Yes 


(a.) No, he is also Medical Officer 01 Heaith for the 
district. 


(6.) No, he is prohibited from discharging any duties 
but those of Medical Officer of Health and Medical Officer 
to the schools. 


(c.) A very considerable portion, but one not capable 
of being defined with mathematical accuracy, and which 
indeed varies greatly at different times. 


(2 and 3.) No, but there are two lady health visitors 
under the control of the Medical Officer of Health, a 
large portion of whose duty it is to look after the health 
of school children, moreover the six sanitary inspectors 
help very considerably in this respect. 


B. ORGANISATION. 


1. Yes, it is chiefly directed to the prevention of the 
spread of infectious disease and the inspection of children 
kept at home who are alleged to be unfit to attend school 
either from mental or physical causes. Special examina- 
tions are made of epileptic children and those suffering 
with diseases of the eyes, ears, teeth, and throat, and 
particular attention is directed to condition of the heads 
and skin and their freedom from vermin. Apart from 
the information supplied to the Education Committee on 
the above points, the medical officer has for some con- 
siderable time past been making private notes on all 
abnormal cases, and hopes ultimately to publish the 
results of his observations and enquiries regarding same. 


2. (a.) The medical officer takes the heights and 
weights of abnormal cases brought under his notice and 
also occasionally makes bacteriological examinations in 
doubtful cases of disease. : 


(b.) Yes. 
3. It extends over the whole area. 


4. The desire of the medical officer is to visit each 
school weekly, but he also always holds himself in readi- 
ness to make special visits on receiving a message to that 
effect from the teachers or Clerk to the Education Com- 
mittee. 


5. Selected children only are inspected by the medical 
officer, the teachers directing his attention to anything 
unusual in the condition of the children. In addition, of 
course, he uses his own power of observation on his visits 
to the various classrooms. 


6. One lecture has been given by the medical officer 


to the local teachers’ organisation, dealing chiefly with 
the points to which attention should be directed in making 
the observations upon school children, and last year the 
medical officer gave a series of lectures on elementary 
hygiene to the children of the upper standards. 


7. The parents are notified of ‘* any defect or infectious 
0° contagious disease discovered.”’ 


8. There is no ‘* voluntary organisation for providin® 


spectacles, surgical appliances, etc.,” but of course th® 
medical officer helps suitable cases by giving them letter® 
or cards to hospitals, ete. 


9. There has so far been no objection by parents to the 
examination of their children. 


10. (a.) Teachers are directed to notify any cases of 
infectious disease whether notifiable or not. Such noti- 
fication is sent to the Clerk and by him to the medical 
officer. 


(b.) Yes, the medical officer has issued leaflets which 
have. been distributed to every teacher in the employ- 
ment of the Tottenham Education Committee. 


(c.) Yes, the medical officer being also the medical 
officer of health. 


C. Cost. 


1. (a.) The salary of the medical officer is £150 per 
annum. 


(b.) Nil. 

(c.) Nil. 

(2.) The incidental expenses are so small as to be- 
hardiy worth mentioning. 


(3.) The total cost would not in any case exceed £175 . 
per annum. 


(4.) A rate of jth of a penny in the pound would 
more than cover this expenditure. 


D. Waxat RESULTS OBTAINED. 


(1.) Since December 1903, the Education Committee 
considered it most desirable to appoint a medical officer 
in order that the work covered by the list of duties could 
be efficiently carried out. 


(2 and 3.) Yes, it is considered in many ways an ad- 
vantage in having the medical officer of health as the 
medical officer to the Committee. The examination by 
the medical officer of children kept at home who are 
alleged to be physically unfit to attend school has greatly 
facilitated the work of the Byelaws Department in en- 
forcing attendance, and many difficulties previously 
experienced have been removed. 


(4.) WILLESDEN. 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH. 


Non-NotiFIABLE INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 


ta: Owing to the system instituted by which notifications 
were received from the public elementary schools, it 
has this year been possible to gain some notion of the 


nature and prevalence of a large number of cases of in- 
fectious disease of which hitherto no knowledge was 
attained. 


4 The details of these are set out in the following table ;— 
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TABLE 28. 


NON-NOTIFIABLE INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 1904, INTIMATED FROM THE SCHOOLS. 
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Mumps ~ - - 105 62 43 18 ly 11 5 ‘3 46 22 
Tuberculosis - = 6 6 a 6 staiy ldtles —_ ai 6 02 
Influenza - - - 27 13 14 4 3 3 -- — 10 "04 
Ringworm - - - 262 262 _ 103 79 11 28 1p 223 1°08 
Ophthalmia -— - 45 bye 9 6 4 5 3 36 1: 
Other Diseases - - 212 212 — 74 16 35 17 L‘1 160 77 
Verminous Heads . 26 26 _ 2 — 2 — -= 24 3 
. “Perhaps the most striking fact in connection with from the side of the card, and so placed that when the 


these returns is the greatly increased incidence upon 
children under five years of age of nearly all the infec- 
tious diseases notified from the schools. This is shown 
ir the above table. 

It will be observed that the higher incidence upon 
children under five years is not confined to those attending 
school. The attack rate, however, upon the children 
under five attending school is so disproportionate to 
that upon children above five as to exhibit the extreme 
risk of aggregating large numbers of children of tender 
years in the infant departments of public elementary 
schools. Susceptibility to zymotic disease is in the main a 
question of age. If young children can be shielded from 
infection, their chance of contracting zymotic diseases 
when they grow older is greatly reduced, while the risk to 
life should they doso isimmensely lessened. Especially is 
this the case with measles and whooping cough. All the 
deaths from whooping cough during the year occurred in 
children under five years of age. Forty out of the forty-four 
deaths from measles occurred in children under five. 
It is difficult to conceive stronger argument for protecting 
to the uttermost the younger children from risk of in- 
fection. Aggregating large numbers of highly susceptible 
children in class-rooms where the risk of exposure to 
infection is extreme is courting disaster. Whatever 
advantages there are in very young children attending 
the infant departments they are purchased at a price 
set out in our sickness and mortality bills, and there can 
be no question that to send a child to school under five 
years of age is seriously to imperil its health and its life. 


VISION OF SCHOLARS ATTENDING PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


In my report of last year on the hygienic control of 
-gschools, I prepared a scheme whereby it was arranged 
to test the vision of all scholars attending the schools 
controlled by the council. I prepared detailed instruc- 
tions for the guidance of the teachers, which were 
nicorporated in the regulations of the Education 
Committee, and are here produced. 


INstTRUCTIONS TO ScHOOL TEACHERS A3 TO TESTING 
THE EYESIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Each department will be supplied with sets of test 
types for testing the vision of scholars, and with cards 
for entering the results of such tests thereon. 


When not in use, it is of the first importance, in order 
that the scholars may not be familiarised with the letters, 
that the types be not exposed to view. It is desirable, 
where practicable, for the same reason, in testing a 
scholar’s vision, to keep, the test card out of view of the 
class. The cards should be placgd in a good light, coming 


scholar whose vision is being tested is looking at the 
card he or she shall not be facing the light itself. 


After placing the card in a good light, a distance of 
20 feet (6 metres) in a straight ling should be measured 
off and all scholars should stand at this distance when 
having their vision tested. Each eye should be examined 
s2parately, but the scholar must not be asked to close 
the eye not under immediat2 examination, nor b2 per- 
mitted to obstruct its vision by pressing tae hand or 
fingers over the lid. A card held clos> to the nose should 
be used to obstruct the vision of each eye alternately. 
By this means will be avoided that temporary disturbance 
of vision which arises from pressure on the eyeball. 


After standing the scholar at 20 feet from the test 
type, he or she should be asked to read the letters in their 
order+from above downwards, first with the right eye 
and then with theleft. The letters should be read easily 
without facial distortion or stressful efforts at advance- 
ment of the head. No suggestion should be made by 
the teacher to help the scholar read any letter in the 
recognition of which difficulty is experienced. 


The Object is to Test the Vision, not to Read the Letters. 


Where the letters cannot be read, that is the fact t 
be observed. 


Each scholar should, if the vision be normal, be able 
to read the line under D 6, with each eye separately. 
Where this can be done, the vision is stated to be ¥, or as 
‘D” = 6 meters, ¢ths, similarly with the letters under 
the line }. If they be the last which the scholar can read, 
the vision is stated to be ths. The results of the test 
are to be entered on the “ scholar’s card.”’ The vision of 
the right eye ‘‘ R.V.” will then be expressed as a fraction 
gaths, =8,ths, oths, ;ths, jths, Sths or $ths, according 
to the line which the scholar can read with his or her 
right eye, while the vision of the left eye is obstructed 
by a card as above described. The vision of the left eye 
“L.V.” will be similarly expressed. These results, to- 
gether with the other entries relative to vision and hearing, 
are to be entered on the “‘scholar’s card” at the time 
the vision is tested. 


The vision of every child should be tested once in the 
course of each year, and all new scholars should have 
their vision tested and recorded on their admission to the 
school. 

Where the vision of either eye falls short. of $ths, the 
parents of the child should be informed by means of 
form——— 

I have analysed and tabulated the results of these 
tests in the following table :— 
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TABLE | No. 29. 


SHOWING THE STATE OF VISION oF 10,771 ScHoLars ATTENDING PuBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 















































Lod | 
vi ary g = ; io State of Vision of scholars 
Si ye ta "a ae * | complaining of Headache. 
3 ‘ a Ral 4 : 2 ON REG eile i tea 
a as 5 Z QO ar ie a Pe a . sis 
2 >) emt a oN oI sof Dm lor) ort Te o = 
° wal Bes oj os ano | a Ho | a aS ap D of : re 
=| + S w ~~ > ee hes Ss > hele | ited re) 3 H+ = - 2 * 
Oo Cy “4 O est be lp a-5 = aS - os me = | Lc o D o 
NM i) eo En | 5 Ve Nas Be fe a = a he D an Rae rt) 
a ; lor ie eat ee Pho se S | So] & s es & 
iS iS = ao | ad “es | BD E rt z Op = = =| 
\ C eek = 
Brey Syst, | Seiler Bs |) Bisoleperie le 1 ge | 8 ke | 8 
EI AA in. (PC leg i Ml ee == GR a ican ee FS Pe 
2 AT cea lh Oo a a= 5 sok g 
Ey ms = a z 
aa | 
Boys - - | 20 | 5,690 | 3,252 | 57°15 963 | 16°92 545 | 9°57 806 | 34°16 96: (2 256 | 7:8 386 | 14°5 
. = | 
Girls. - - | 19 | 5,081 | 2,414 | 47°5 | 1,148-/ 22°49 558 | 10°98 920 | 18°10 | 40 147 | 6°6 337 | 14°1 
/ 
Boys: Below &, 24 per cent. Girls: Below §, 29 per eent. 
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The vision of over 10,000 children was tested under the 
scheme. On the whole, the teachers have done the work 
satisfactorily, and the resulting advantage to scholars 
with defective visionis very great. Insome of the schools, 
however, the regulations of the Education Committee 
have been wholly disregarded, no attempt having been 
made to test the vision of any of the scholars. In others 
the instructions have been followed so carelessly that 
the results are quite unreliable, and children reported 
with seriously defective vision have been found to possess 
quite normal sight. The inadequate lighting of some of 
the older schools is in some measure re:ponsible for the 
errors in testing, while in still larger measure it is respon- 
sible for many of the visual defects themselves. 


The vision of 41 per cent. of the boys and 51 per cent. 
of the girls was found to fall short of the normal, while 24 
per cent. of the boys and 29 per cent. of the girls tested 
exhibited, according to the returns, serious visual defects , 


Headache is a common symptom of defective vision» 
and of the scholars reported subject to this affection 14° 5 
per cent. of the boys and 14°1 per cent. of the girls were 
found to have defective sight ; 7°8 per cent. of the boys 
and 6°6 per cent. of the girls reported as so suffering had 
normal visual acuity. 


Considerable difficulty is experienced in many cases in 
getting the parents to have the eyesight of their children 
attended to when the existence of error is pointed out to 
them. Even of the gratuitous attention they can receive 
at the hospitals they will not avail themselves, and one is 
tempted to think, in many cases, that everyone is more 
careful of the welfare of the children than the parents 
themselves. ; 


Neglect to relieve the remediable defects of vision is a 
grave offence against the child and against the com- 
munity. Defective sight is responsible for serious mental 
and physical incapacity, and the state loses incalculably 
in the efficiency of its members through these remediable 
defects. ; 


WEIGHTS AND HEIGHTS OF SCHOLARS. 


It will be within the recollection of the Council that in 
_ my Report in 1903 on “‘ The Hygienic Control of Schools,” 
I recommended the systematic weighing and measuring 
of scholars attending the public elementary schools in 
the district. 


4il. 


6 eR 
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My recommendation was adopted in respect of two 
schools, namely, Kensal Rise and Lower Place Council 
Schools, for one year as an experiment. These schools 
were selected, the one, Kensal Rise, because it probably 
represented the better class of -scholars, physically- 
speaking, in the district ; the other,.Lower Place, because 
it was representative of a class of scholars whose conditions 
of life were, in the main, distinctly adverse to good physical 
development. 


In accordance with the instructions of th> Education 
Committee, the teachers at the above-mentioned schools 
took the height and weight of scholars in each of the classes 
and entered the results on cards,which I collected at the end 
of the year. These results I have classified and tabulated, 
and now submit for your consideration. 


The teachers have shown great care and accuracy in 
the manner in which they have carried out this work, 
though in one or two of the classes the returns are not 
nearly so complete as they might have been. On the 
whole, however, great credit is due to the teachers for 
the manner in which they have discharged an arduous bit 
of pioneer work, the importance of which, I venture to 
think, will be more and more appreciated with the growing 
sense of the supreme value of health and physique. 


The tables exhibit the results of the observations made 
in respect of 551 boys and 523 girls. 


As was anticipated, the scholars attending Kensal Rise 
school compare very favourably with those attending 
Lower Place. 


In the case of Kensal Rise scholars the average weight 
of the boys is greater at each age except that of twelve, 
when the scholars at both schools are equal; while the 
average height is greater at each age except at seven, 
when Lower Place boys show a slight increase over those 
of Kensal Rise. 


The average weight of Kensal Rise girls is greater at 
each age except at eleven and twelve, when Lower Place 
girls are slightly heavier. 


The average height of Lower Place girls is, without 
exception, less than that of Kensal Rise girls at the same 
ages. 


For purposes of comparison I have compiled a series of 
tables in which the weights and heights of boys and girls 
attendiag Kensal Rise and Lower Place Schools are set out 
with those of reliable authorities relating to British and 
American children at the same respective ages. 
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TABLE No. 30. 


TABLE SHOWING THE WEIGHT AND HEIGHT oF Boys AND Giri~s ATTENDING KENSAL RISE AND Lower 
Prace ScHoots. 


Distributed according to Age. 






































Boys. | Girls, 
AY Average Weight. | Average Height. | Average Weight. | Average Height. 
Age. 
scholars, Kilosr. lgovitrs| Inches. Igthertrs| Kilogr. |gh°y0f,| Inches. 
Lower Place- - — - 7 39 21°46 39 45°52 10 20°87 10 45°15 
Kensal Rise - - - 7 21 22°13 21 43°50 20 22°48 19 48°12 
Lower Place - > - 8 23 23°48 23 47°64 26 22°04 26 47°01 
Kensal Rise - - - 8 60 24°12 60 49°55 63 23°64 63. 48°92 
Lower Place - - - 9 22 25°39 22 49°06 35 23°68 35 47°97 
Kensal Rise - - - 9 76 25°58 75 50°45 53 24°62 53 50°12. 
Lower Place- -~— - 10 40 27°07 40 52°42 22 24°85 22 49°38 
Kensal Rise - - - 10 48 27°87 48 52°06 64 27°34 64 52°61 
Lower Place - - - 11 24 29°99 24 53°4 20 29°51 20 53°05 
Kensal Rise - - - 11 42 30°3 42 53°57 55 28°42 54 53°65 
Lower Place- -— - 12 23 33°15 23 54°80 8 33° 8 55°16 
Kensal Rise - - - 12 54 33°12 54 55°49 54 32°14 54 56°06 
Lower Place- = - - 13 12 35°4 12 56°35 20 34°86 20 55°97 
Kensal Rise - - - 13 45 36°2 45 56°91 61 36°66 61 58°71 
Lower Place- - = - 14 
Kensal Rise - - = 14 15 37°4 15 57°50 12 38°23 12 59°81 





TABLE No. 31. 
TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE WEIGHTS or Boys In Kensat Ris—E AND Lower Puace Scuoots. 


Compared with the average weights of Boys at the same ages as ascertained by other observers. 











Averages Averages f 
gon, | Regma Riso | ower Pico’ | fomtial of] Averages of | of Aaland gaan 
American (Bowditch). Committee in Towns. 
Statistics. (British). 
Kilogram. Kilogram. Kilogram. Kilogram. Kilogram. Kilogram. 
7 - - - 22°1 21°5 22°4 22°4 22°5 —- 
Be - - 24°1 23°5 24°6 24°7 . 25°8 —_ 
ot - - _ -25°6 25°4 271 26°6 Q7°4 — 
10> fotiaa  oee 27°9 271 30°1 30°2 30°6 30°0. 
i Rae: : - 30°3 30°0 32°2 32°8 32'°6 315 
12.6 = - - 33°1 33°1 34°8 36°2 34°8 33°4 
iisy - - 362 35°4 37'9 | 40°0 37°4 35°5 
ig 3 - - 37°4 — 42°4 45°0 41°7 38°3 
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Ages. 


10 acs - 


if: ee ie 
Lite Fes 
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Kensal Rise 
School. 








Kilogram. 
22°5 
23°6 
24°6 
27°3 
28°4 
32°1 
36°7 


38°2 


TABLE No. 32. 
TaBLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE WEIGHTS oF Girts ATTENDING KENSAL RIsE AND LowER PLAcE SCHOOLS. 


Compared with the average wetghts of Girls at the same ages as ascertained by other observers. 
te Aer uated ha Le TE act Cop lille eae citable AU gigs die he cipal tes pel aabbamntaaes are ae | 


Lower Place 


Averages 
from totals of 
British and 








School. inet 

merican 

Statistics. 

Kilogram. Kilogram. 
20°9 21°3 
22°4 23°6 
23°7 25°5 
24°8 28°2 
29°5 31°0 
330 35°0 
34°9 39°8 
= 44°2 








Averages of 
American Girls 
(Bowditch). 


Kilogram. 
21°8 
24°0 
26°1 
29°1 
31°9 
36°9 
41°4 


45°5 





Averages of | 
Anthropometric 
Committee 


(British). 


Kilogram. 
21°5 
23°5 
25°1 
28°1 
30°8 
34°7 
39°4 


43°8 





TABLE No. 33. 
TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE HeEIGHTs or Boys ArrenpiInc KEnsAL Risk AND LowER PLACE SCHOOLS. 
Compared with the average heights of Boys at the same ages as ascertained by other observers. 





Ages. 


10-2 = = 
BY at - 


ISs8 - = 
14 - 














Averages 
Kensal Rise | Lower Place | "Sutishand. | American Beys 
} American (Bowditch), 
Statistics, 

Inches. Inches. Inches, Inches. 
43°5 44°8 45'9 46°2 
49°5 45°5 47°4 48°2 
50°4 76 49°7 50°1 
§2°1 49°] 51'8 52°2 
53°6 52°4 53°5 54°0 
55°5 53°4 55°0 558 
56°9 54°8 571 58°2 
57°5 5674 59°6 61°0 

* TABLE No. 34. 


Averages of 
Anthropometric 
Committee 


(British). 


Inches. 
46°0 
47°0 
49°7 
51°7 
535 | 
55°0 
57°0 
59°2 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE HEIGHTS oF GIRLS ATTENDING KENSAL RisE AND LoweER PLAce ScHoo.s. 
Compared with the average heights of Girls at the same ages as ascertained by other observers. 





Ages. 


~1 


4 - 
ht lala - 
lds. - - 


Kensal Rise 
School. 


Inches. 
48°1 
48°9 
50'1 
52°6 
53°6 
56°1 
58°7 
59°8 

















Averages 

Lower Place | “Brtish and | American Gurl 
American (Bowditch). 
Statistics. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. 
45°1 45°0 45°9 
47°0 471 48°0 
48°0 49°0 49°6 
49°4 51°2 51°8 
53°0 53°3 53°8 
55°2 55°8 571 
56°0 58°0 58°7 

— 60°0 60°3 





Averages of 
Anthropometric 
Committee 
(British). 


Inches. 
44°0 
46°5 
48°7 
51°0 
53°0 
55°5 
57°7 
59°7 





411. 
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These tables exhibit a less satisfactory state of affairs 


in respect of the physique of Willesden children than one 
could wish. 


To exhibit still further the differences, I have charted 
the curve of deviation for Willesden scholars from the 
mean weights and heights at each age and for each sex, 
as calculated by Dr. W. Stevenson, from the tables of 
British and American statistics. These mean weights 
and heights are represented in the charts by the straight 
line. The deviations of the averages of Willesden scholars 
above and below this mean are so represented in the 
curves. It will be observed in respect of weight that at 
the age of seven Kensal Rise girls start well above the 
average ; at eight their average is the same ; while at each 
age after that they steadily lose ground, at 14 having 
fallen furthest below the mean. Kensal Rise boys at 
seven have an average weight just below the mean, and 
they lose ground less steadily, yet in the end to a greater 
degree than the girls. Lower Place scholars exhibit a 
deviation below the mean even more marked, and with the 
same downward tendency of the average weight curve at 
the higher ages. 


KENSAL RISE SCHOOL. 
AGES 





HEIGHT IN INCHES, 
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The height curves similarly charted are, on the whole, 
more satisfactory, though the converse of this holds when 
taken in conjunction with the weight. For subnormal 
weight averages are found to be associated with the 
height averages for the most part in excess of the mean. 
How far these observations justify a pessimistic view of 
the physique of the rising generation in Willesden it would 
be premature to conclude. The data are too few to 
warrant the startling conclusions to which they point ; 
yet they cannot be viewed with complacency. For it 
must be remembered that Kensal Rise is a picked school, | 
where the most satisfactory results were anticipated. 
Compared with other schools in the district this would 
doubtless hold good, but this makes the comparison with 
the mean weights and heights for the English-speaking 
race of all classes the less pleasant to contemplate. 


The rapid urbanisation of our population makes it in- 
creasingly important to measure by every means at our 
command the effect of the changed conditions upon the 
health and physique of the people ; and there is no more 
promising field of inquiry to this end than that which has 
been opened by the observations now reported. 


LOWER PLACE SCHOOL. 
AGES 
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APPENDIX. VI.. 


MEMORANDUM IN REGARD TO THE CONDITION OF THE TEETH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


PREPARED BY THE British DznTAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUBMISSION TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD 
oF EDUCATION ON MepicaL INSPECTION AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN ATTENDING PuBLIC ELEMENTARY 


ScHOOLS. 


' THis memorandum is based on the investigations 
undertaken by a Committee of members of the 
British Dental Association during the years 1890 
to 1897. 


The work was voluntary, and, therefore, the in- 
spection had necessarily to be undertaken by 
different dentists at different schools. This should 
be remembered in comparing the statistics obtained 
at one school with those obtained at another, though, 
by the use of a common chart and system of record, 
it was sought to make the results as uniform as 
possible. For the most part the children were at 
poor-law or charity institutions; the choice of the 
institutions selected depending somewhat on its 
proximity to the home of a member sufficiently 
enthusiastic to devote his spare time to the work. 
For this reason the statistics obtained fail to throw 


TABLE J.—SpeciAL TABLE SHOWING THE 
who have not yet erupted any Permanent 
NEAR LEEDS. 


light on many matters needing elucidation, er.gr., 
a comparison of the teeth of the town and country 
child, of the influence of the water supply, hard or 
soft, &c., &c., of the nature of the employment of 
the parents, or of the neighbourhood of factories 
polluting the air, which has been alleged on insuffi- 
cient evidence to affect the condition of the teeth. 


An investigation of the teeth of the children in 
elementary schools, carried out preferably by the 
Same examiner in carefully chosen parts of the 
country, would do much to solve these and other 
problems, apart from the fact that it would, we 
think, undoubtedly demonstrate the teeth of such 
children to be quite as bad and to stand as urgently 
in need of attention as is shown in the statistics com- 
piled by ourselves. Of the latter we offer some 
typical instances :— 


CoNDITION OF THE TEETH OF INFANTS (7.e., Children 
Teeth), 


YEADON NATIONAL AND Boarp ScHOOLS,. 














—_——— 3 years. | 4 years. | 5 years. | 6 years. | 7 years.| Total. | Percent. 
Number of infants - - - - 11 50 95 27 3 186 100 
Teeth not erupted = - a ie V2 — — atte = = = ee 
A. Requiring Filling - - - - 65 393 638 181 12 1,289 687°5 
Carious, but too decayed for filling - 0 18 207 63 0 288 155. 
Prematurely lost Se ee, 2 ee 5 0 28 15 
B. Requiring Extraction - - -| 0 10 7 oa Es 9 76 | 40°8 
MRE RAR eyed eld doeles Lobe fon eof? 403 oe) e89 Sp 194 14 121,365 | 738: 
Pee i, | 06D 421 896 957 14 | 1,658:| 888 
~ Perfect Dentures Be ae - - 0 3 0 0 0 a: 16 
Fistule (from i iscsees) eae Me 0 7 29 6 2 44 23°6 
Provuding boots - 6 | 0 1 4 1 0 6 a 


ea ae ee ee Se A Aceh Saket are 


Note.—This table is useful, because it shows the 

condition of the child’s first set of teeth—which, 
though “temporary,” should serve the child, in 
whole or in part, till about 10 years of age, the years 
of most active growth. 

The tables show that not one of the 122 children, 
aged 5 and 6, had perfect dentures, and that an 
average of over 45 per cent. of the teeth were carious 
in addition to those permaturely lost, Fistule, 


or openings upon the gums or cheeks, due to abscesses 


in connection with foul roots, were present in an 


average of about 35 per cent. of the children. 


Only three dentitions were recorded as perfect, 
and in no other instance would the permanent teeth 
have erupted into a perfectly clean mouth, even 
if their development had not been interfered with 
by the inflammation around their deciduous pre- 


* decessors. 


APPENDIX VI. : 


“EXMOUTH” TRAINING SHIP. 


TaBLE II].—SHowiInc THE RELATIVE 


NuMBER AND RATIO oF BoYS HAVING DEFECTIVE 


PERMANENT TEETH. 





Number of Defective Number of Boys, 











Porinanent lective ype eee ta ese Ratio per 100 Boys. Summary. Classification. 
0 118 24°6 24°6 Good. 
1 54 11°25 | 
9 61 12°8 c 
3 45 9-4 f 44°9 Fair. 
4 55 11°45 
5 39 8:1 
6 33 6°9 ’ 
7 26 BA 22°9 Bad. 
8 12 2°5 
9 10 271 
10 > 5 1:05 
11 4 0:8 5:25 Very bad. 
13 6 1-2 
17 1 0-1 
Total -  - - - 469 
Defective Temporary Teeth - 11 2°25 2°25 
Grand Total = - . - 480 9959 99-9 


lS — 


On account of the occupation to which the boys are destined the importance of sound teeth to them 


is apparent from the following table :— 


TaBLE II].—TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF Boys ADMITTED TO THE “ EXMOUTH” FROM ITS 
ESTABLISHMENT ON Marcu 25, 1876, ro DecemBeErR 31, 1891 :— 


Total admissions - : < A 3 
Entered the Royal Navy - - 2 t 


4650 
1289 


‘Shipped as ordinary seamen, deck or oahu boys, apprene assistant steward, 


and in the Mercantile Marine - 
‘Enlisted as band boys in the Army - 
‘Engaged in other callings -~— - - 


Note.—A dentist has now been appointed to this 
school with beneficent results. But the table 
suggests the thought whether there are not ele- 
mentary schools in certain towns, ex.gr., Portsmouth, 
many of the children at which are potential candi- 


= = = 2 = = = 


1648 
583 
1130 


dates for the Services—and would be found on exam- 
ination to have quite as large an average of bad, 
or very bad teeth as had the boys of the “ Exmouth,”’ 
yet these children probably never have their teeth 
attended to. 
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TaBLE [V.—SHOWING SOME OF THE RESULTS OF AN EXAMINATION OF THE MourTus or 903 Boys 


AND GIRLS AT HANWELL SCHOOL. 


en Mee RC. ye Seam i i. Live hasie ten 














| Temporary teeth Temporary teeth 
leit LUBE Tem- Per- U a Regula- | Sound 
Seer eae OR hard aiid 5 \cnosicen po” SOP) Rotta | manontly +zecpnr | Metoh ident 
Filling. | S726 | Fitting, me . . 
3 17 34 — — — 34 -- 34 — 6 
4 43 145 4 — _- 149 — 149 — 10 
5 60 196 15 15 — 211 15 226 — 10 
6 66 169 50 395 _— 219 35 254 = 10 
7 70 167 42 72 — 209 72 281 - 11 
8 83 (134 127 125 2 261 127 388 —— 10 
9 113 158 135 205 2 293 207 500 6 13 
10 131 92 114 188 34 206 222 428 14 23 
11 106 18 97 207 54 115 261 376 16 12 
12 90 6 87 171 73 93 244 337 21 13 
13 67 — 56 95 49 56 144 200 15 15 
14 38 — 12 69 45 12 114 126 10 2. 
15 17 — 4 27 12 4 39 43 1 z 
16 2 — 2 13 a 2 13 15 — —- 
903 rtd | 745 1,222 271 1,864 1,493 3,357 83 137 





Note.—This table is interesting, being the result 
of the investigation of children who were being 
reared under advantageous circumstances. The 
date of the examination was May, 1891, when, even 
more truly than now, the school was situated in a 
healthy country district. The fact that these child- 
ren were pauper children might suggest the idea 
that the imperfections of their teeth were specially 





associated with poverty, therefore the table following 
is placed next in sequence to show the condition. 
of teeth in high class schools. As a result of this. 
investigation a dentist was appointed and a room 
fitted up for his use, at a cost of £30. There are now 
about 800 children in the school and the dentist is 
paid £100 per annum— the cost of materials is from 
£3 to £4 per annum. 


TABLE V.—GENERAL TABLE SHOWING SOME OF THE RESULTS OF AN EXAMINATION OF THE MOUTHS (F 
CHILDREN aT Two HicH CuLaAss SCHOOLS, 


















































Temporary Permanet 3 3 < z 

nS teeth teeth Se $1 8 ; a je 

2A requiring requiring b 2 = & . 
School. oN ome gp MBS By ig 8 : . 
‘Taga ee 

GS) Pooh haa oa? | 3, | sei gucp! ahh ewpasiay ee 

= 5.5 = 5 a= >) 5 | = = = S 

me | me | 3 a om 5 as 
Mundell’s High Class -| 159 0 39 810 | 130} 39 940 | 979) 161 Pes es ae 
Rayner’s __,, 99 - 46 0 0 147 3 0 150 | 150 32 3 | 65% 





An examination of 1,200 boys of an average age 
of 13 years, at Haileybury College showed that only 


3 per cent. had dentures free from decay or loss of 


teeth, though many had dentures “ artificially sound,” 
7.e., the carious teeth had been filled or extracted. 
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Taste VI.—SHowine THE RESULTS OF AN EXam- 
INATION OF THE Moutus oF 10,517 Boys aNnp 
Girnts IN Ena@LisH AND ScotcH ScHOOLS WITH 
AN AVERAGE AGE OF ABOUT 12 YEARS. 


Number of children examined - - 10,517 





Temporary Teeth requiring filling - 9,573 
m os » extraction spy 

Permanent Teeth requiring filling - 13,017 

” extraction 6,07 gf 19,096 


18,009 


” 2 a) 





Total Unsound Teeth - - 37,105 





Teeth already extracted - - 2,174 


Sets of Teeth, free from decay, 1,508 =14° 2 per cent. 


It is important to note that this statistical infor- 
mation was derived not from the ordinary practice 
of dental surgeons nor from special hospitals, but from 
the inspection of children at industrial schools, training 
ships, and other scholastic institutions, and may thus 


TaBLeE VII.—SHOWING THE RELATIVE RATIO PER 
TEMPORARY TEETH, AND DEFECTIVE PERMANENT 
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be taken as typical of the condition of the teeth of 
the poorer classes both in England and Scotland, since 
the healthy teeth and mouths have been. as carefully 
tabulated as the unhealthy. 

A fact, which merits careful consideration, is that 
out of the 10,517 children’s mouths inspected there 
were only about 1,508 requiring neither fillings nor 
extractions—a little over 14 per cent.—and that 
in all the others some condition existed necessitating 
special attention in order to procure, as nearly as is 
possible, a healthy mouth. 

In the returns, when all the teeth are free from 
decay, even if misplaced, the denture is taken as 
good ; if only one to four teeth are decayed or lost, 
as fair ; if five to eight, bad ; and if more than eight, 
very bad. 

By grouping three yearly returns together, as in 
Table VII, in parallel columns, the early age at which 
decay begins, the rapid increase in the decay with each 
year of life, and the inevitable fate of such sets, unless 
controlled by treatment during childhood, are proved 
to almost mathematical demonstration. 


HUNDRED CHILDREN HAVING SOUND, DEFECTIVE 
TEETH, ARRANGED IN TRIENNIAL AGE PERIODS. 




















i ] 
Age period -- | .IV.—VI. VII.—IX. X.—XII. «| XUL—XV. |XVI.—XVIII Quality. 
No. examined - 744 ets 3,071 2,376 268 8,175 
Sound (no decay)- 23°8 14:2 16-1 14:1 6-4 Good. 
Defective tempor- 67-4 43-3 18°3 5:1 0-1 Uncertain. 
teeth only 
Defective perman- 
ent teeth— ; 
1 to4 - : 88 41°5 55:9 51-9 313 Fair. 
Blut Scot eal — 1-9 85 22-9 32°6 Bad. 
9ormore - — — 1:2 | 6-0 23°6 Very bad. 
100 100 100 100 109 




















The rise in the ratio of sound dentures until the 
third period is fully accounted for by the eruption 
of good permanent teeth in place of, for the most part, 
decaying temporary teeth. The rapid diminution 
of cases presenting only defective temporary teeth 
is what might be expected, except in so far as they 
persist into the third and fourth age groups. The 
schools included in this tabulation comprised two 


very distinct categories, the poor not yet receiving . 


dental treatment, and the rich with dental officers 
attached. The undue retention of these temporary 
teeth only occurred in the former class. 


The rise and fall of the ratios in the fair class, the 
abrupt increase of those in the “bad” during the 
third, followed by the serious transition from bad 
to very bad during the fourth age period, demonstrates 
the urgency of treatment in the first and second age 
periods. 

In 931 cases (Feltham, Shibden, Walsall) only 
about 13 per cent. were returned as clean, and 42 per 
cent. as fairly clean, while 42 per cent. were classified 
as dirty, and about 3 per cent. as foul. The presence 
of tartar was registered as /ittle in over 43 per cent. 
and much in over 9 per cent. of the mouths examined, 


; 


dian 
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TABLE VIII. 
Sound Teeth. Defective Teeth. 
Number he 
Age group. examined. AVIS, # 
o va verage 
Number. bet fnb uth, | Lemporary. | Permanent. per mo en 

7 to 9- = - 55. 1,030 18-7 924 | 84 56 
10 ,, .12- - - 94 2,047 91°8 Digits: 247 4°] 
ge. ara Fs - - 168 3,644 219% 34 1,044 6°4 
16 ,, 18- - - 9Y 1,747 18:0 aed 735 8-0 
Total - . 409 8,468 20°7 393 2,110 61 











Note-—Table VIII,, the result of an investigation , think, why our Army thus loses so large a number 


carried out in the Liverpool District during the present 
year, and reported at our Annual General Meeting held 
in May, at Southport, shows clearly how the condition 
of the teeth, when neglected, steadily grows worse 
as the child approaches maturity, the children aged 


16-18 having an average of only 18 teeth per child 


instead of 28, and even of these 18 the table shows an 
average of 8 per mouth to be defective. 

The progressive nature of the decay of teeth is 
corroborated by Table IX., and receives confirmation 
from the statistics derived from the investigation 
of the teeth of the 1,200 boys at Haileybury. Thus 
the ratio of defective teeth rose from 2:19 at the age 
of 13 to 2°29 at 14, 3:07 at 15, 5°41 at 16, and 6°16 
at: 17 years. 


Taste IX.—SHowING THE CONDITION OF THE 
TrrtH or Boys at “ Tue Boys’ Farm House, 
Cuurcu Farm,” East Barnet (certified under 
the Industrial Schools Act). 


Number of boysexamined - - 75 Ages 10 to 15- 


With 28soundteeth -. -. - 1 1.3 per cent: 
» . deficient . number, but. all 
sound - - - un berths Ulva tad, 
», 1 to 4 decayed permanent 
Pee a ty - Ot 40'D =, 
aie xk ome nt a 251333: Tie} 
» 9tol3 i 5 TOL 13-3 Wy; 
Average of decayed permanent 
teeth, per boy - - - - 6 


SHowING THE CONDITION OF THE TEETH OF THE 
Exper Boys—Ages 13 to 15 years. 


With 5 to 8 decayed permanent 


teeth - - - 21 44°6 percent. 
;, 9 or more decayed per- 
manent teeth - - 10 21°3 te 


In other words, 66 per cent. would start life badly 
crippled if their teeth did not receive treatment. 

In the report of the Army Medical Department for 
1903, in the table showing the causes for the rejection 
of recruits on inspection, it is stated that of 69,553 men 
inspected, 4,400 were rejected on account of the “loss 
or decay of many teeth.” This equals 63 ‘26 per 1,000, 
and is 10°29 per 1,000 in excess. of the next most 
frequent cause—“ under chest measurement.” 

Moreover, 192 or 2°76 were unfit, within three 


months of enlistment, from a like cause. This is 


by far the largest cause of recruits becoming unfit 
during this period, the next being 115 or 1°65 per 


1,000 from “‘ disease of heart.” 
The foregoing tables and the knowledge that 


children in elementary schools are, from a dental 
standpoint, almost entirely neglected, show, we 
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of possible recruits. 

We anticipate that the reports furnished by the 
army dentists to the Royal Army Medical Depart- 
ment, together with the reports of the Principal 
Medical Officers and Commanding Officers of districts 
upon the same would prove that the teeth even 
of the recruits who are accepted need much attention. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

The investigations here summarised and the ex- 
perience of members of the Association [gained in 
private practice, in hospital work and through school 
and other appointments] which, taken collectively, 
is enormous, lead this Association to support as 
emphatically as possible the recommendations of 
the Admiralty and War Office Inter-departmental 
Committee, endorsed by the. Inter-departmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration, viz. :— 

(1) “That the teaching of the elements of 
hygiene should be made compulsory in 
schools, and in this teaching the care of 
the teeth should receive special attention.” 

(2) “ That daily cleansing of the teeth should 
be enforced by parents and teachers.” 

(3) “The systematic examination of the 
teeth of children by competent dentists, 
employed by school authorities, should 
be practised where possible, to prevent 
caries extending, to stop carious teeth, 
and to remedy defects of the teeth. 

These recommendations do not seem to draw 
sufficient attention to the collection and comparison 
of statistics, but this might be held to come under 
the Anthropometiic Survey recommended by the 
Inter-departmental Committee on Physical Deteriora- 
tion. 

We may point out that the pauper child is far 
better provided with dental advice and treatment 
than is the child of the class immediately superior 
in the social scale, though the latter class contri- 
butes in some measure to the support of the former. 

For the convenience of the Committee we ap- 
pend :— 

(1) A few replies we have received in answer 
to a request addressed to the Dental Officers 
of Poor Law Schocls. 

(2) Copy of chart used in our investigations. 

(3) Copy of reprint of seven Reports of our 
Committee. 

(4) Copy of reprint of that portion of evidence 
collected by the Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration which 
relates to the condition of the teeth, which 
we have had printed for our own purposes, 
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Repures RECEIVED IN ANSWER TO A REQUEST ADDRESSED TO THE DENTAL OFFICERS OF PooR 
Law ScHoo.s. 


Salford Union School (Culcheth Cottage Homes). 


“‘T certify that in my opinion the health of the 
children 1s considerably improved by a regular and 
systematic attention to the teeth. 


** (Signed) RicHarD SEPHTON. 


** July 12, 1905. (Medical Officer.’’) 


“The appointment of a dentist who periodically 
attends to the teeth of the children in these homes 
benefits the children greatly, as there is a general 
freedom from toothache amongst them—their teeth 
are regarded as a part of the body requiring care 
and attention for their cleanliness and preservation 


*““ (Signed) J. Morean. 


** July 12, 1905. (Superintendent.”’) 


Burnley Union Workhouse. 


“Mr. Thomas Jackson was appointed dentist to 
the Burnley Union Workhouse in 1898, especially 
to attend to the teeth of the children in the cottage 
homes. 


* “We have on an average about 130 children, 
and the opinion I had when advocating the appoint- 
ment of a dentist seven years ago has been more 
than confirmed by the improved condition of the 
children’s teeth and their consequent general health. 
Dentists’ work is a special one, for which ordinary 
medical men are neither trained nor fitted, and 
have no hesitancy in saying that all children in 
schools and workhouses, or other institutions, should 
be under the care of a duly qualified dentist. 


* (Signed) H. J. Rosinson, 


* July 8, 1905. (Medical Officer.’’) 


Kensington and Chelsea District School. . 


“ As far as I am concerned I can say that in my 
opinion your work here is most necessary, and the 
results very gratifying to us and beneficial to the 
children. 


* (Signed) Gro. LANGLEY, 


“* July 13, 1905. (Superirtendent.’’) 


“The advantages of dental supervision are known 
to all, and our school is a case in pot. Tne mouths 
of the children are always mn good condition, and 
stomatitis, indigestion and gastric troubles are rare 
comparatively. z 

** (Signed) Guo. H. Hooprr, . 


* July 13, 1905. (Medical Officer.’’) 


Oxford Poor Law Schools. 


“On the recommendation of the Loca) Govern- 
ment Board’s Inspector, Mr. E. C. Hale-Jessop was 
appointed in 1897 as dentist. Our numbers average 
150 children, of ages from three to fifteen, and they 
are inspected by the dentist six times in the year. 
Since the arrangement was made there has been a 
marked improvement both in the health and ap- 
pearance of the children. By such frequent in- 
spections the teeth, which show signs of decay, are 
at once properly cleaned and filled, and extractions, 
except in the case of temporary teeth, are often un- 
necessary. Another great benefit derived is the 
interest the children themselves learn to take in the 
preservation of their teeth and the consequent at- 
tention given to cleaning them—and this has caused 
a marked decrease in the numbers of those who 
periodically suffered from toothache. 


“ (Signed) W. G. Legeatt, 


“* July 11, 1905. (Superintendent.’’) 
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RIGHT CEPT SYMBOLS. 
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OPTIONAL—Underline any of the follewing conditions if present. i BoP a ast We SRS apd 


No 


STATE OF TEETH— HONEYCOMBED.* TEMPORARY TEETH— of 


(a) Clean; (b) fairly clean; 
(c) dirty; (d) foul; (e) () RS \e3) A. Carious savable -  - 
stained. 


Aa. Carious but not requiring 


| TARTAR— filling 2 z senaaed 
(a) Little ; (6) much. GUQ0GOO 


Hutchinsonian* ; Teeth No..... Ab. Prematurely lost - - 


TooTHBRUSH— 

Otis 218) not used ; (c) has Hnamel defects not classified Bi, Hound, oxteseonen: 
none. 

Natural arrest of caries, No, |S0UND DentrT1Ion— i. Votal “AsBe? 0) sclwisey 
Oita be (a) Temporary ; (5) transitional ; —— 

Fractured teeth, No. of.... (c) permanent. PERMANENT TEETH— 

Fistu.&, No. of.... RETARDED ERUPTION oF TEETH— } 

” opening on face, No. From undue retention of tem- C. Carious savable = = 

OL. s+. orary teeth. 

Balseeniwconiah in gal Beothideniy roots, No. of.... Ca. ,, unsavable- — - 
ermina eeth, No. of.... 

TEETH FILLED, No. of.... GRINDING CAPACITY LOST FROM— D. Already extracted - 3 


Hare lip. Cleft palate (2) hard| (@) Defective or absent con- 
(b) soft . tiguous teeth on one side, on] fk, Requiring extraction - 


Mouth breather. (a) much both sides. had, 
caries ; (6) little caries ; (c) (6) Irregularity on one side, on Total C.D.E. - 2 
enlarged tonsils. both sides. _ 

Closure of jaws. Cicatricial|TEeTH IrREGULAR—UPPER.... F. Sound teeth to be lost - 
attachments. LOWER.... 

i :  ——— |] GG. Teeth absent - - - 

Necrosis of bone. * Signifies “see instructions.” oy as 


REMARKS : 


Bail, 2N2 
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CONTAINING SPECIMEN LISTS OF DUTIES OF MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


f (1) SURREY. 
SoHEME ADOPTED BY THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Medical Inspection and Certification. 


A memorandum dealing with this subject was received 
and considered, which shows that the matters which can 
be included in a comprehensive scheme, as coming within 
the sphere of a medical officer’s work, is as follows :-— 

(1) Inspection and certification of school children 
suffering from or having contact with contagious or 
epidemic illness. . 

(2) Inspection and certification of school children 
absent. from school on account of illness. (For 
school attendance purposes, and award of school 
attendance medals 7th report Appendix L (6) p. 235. 

(3) Inspection of the physical condition of children 
for the purposes of physical training. (See circular 
and syllabus thereon.) 

(4) Examination and registration of the weight 
and measurement of school children for the purposes 
of physical development. 

(5) Examination of the teeth, eyes, and ears, for 
report to the parents. 

(6) Examination of blind, deaf, and dumb, and the 
preliminary examination of defective or epileptic 
children. 

(7) Syllabus of instruction in hygiene and temper- 
ance. (See petition of the medical profession, 
November, 1904.) 

(8) Sanitary inspection and report on school 
buildings. ; 

(9) Medical inspection and certificate of teachers 
applying for absence from illness. (4th report, 
Appendix §S. (5) p. 138.) 

(10) Medical examination and certificate of teachers 
on new appointment. (Form 42.) 

(11) Examination and certification of 
teachers before engagement. 

(12) Medical examination of successful candidates 
for county scholarships as to physical fitness for 
entering the teacher’s profession. 

(13) Medical examination and certificate of can- 
didates for appointment on the headquarters staff 
of the Committee. 

Dr. Seaton, county medical officer of health, addressed 
the Special Committee on the subject. 

It was thereupon Resolved— 

(1) That the Committee be recommended to under- 
take and supervise, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of this report, the carrying out of duties 
and matters mentioned in the memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Committee, number one to thirteen. 

(2) That in the opinion of the Special Committee 
these multifarious duties cannot be efficiently under- 
taken by any medical officers, or officer, having any 
other public duties to perform, or private practice 
to attend to, but that they will require the undivided 
attention of a whole time officer. 

(3) That the Committee be recommended to 
appoint, in the first instance, a duly qualified medical 
officer to undertake the organisation and superin- 
tendence of this work at a salary not exceeding £500 
per annum and travelling expenses. 

(4) That such medical officer shall in the first 
instance prepare and present to the Special Com- 
mittee a scheme for organising medical inspection and 
certification throughout the county. 

(5) That the Special Committee present the above 
recommendations in the form of an interim report 
pending the receipt and consideration of the medical 
officer’s scheme, and that tie Special Committee be 


pupil 


then authorised to present a further report as to what 
further developments are required, as to its adapt-. 
ability to secondary education in the county, and 
consequent thereon as to the apportionment of the 
cost between the higher, the elementary, and training 
of teachers’ accounts. 

(6) That so far as the scheme is at present re- 
commended, the Special Committee report that the 
probable first cost of organisation would involve an 
expenditure during the financial year commencing 
April Ist, 1905, of £600, but that in view of any prob- 
able future developments of the scheme during such 

_ financial year resulting from the consideration and 
adoption of the medical officer’s report, which may 
entail a future appointment of assistant officers, the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee be recom- 
mended to include in their estimates for that period 
a further sum of £750. ’ 

Co-operation of Part III. Authorities. 

It was Resolved— 

That the Committee be recommended to invite the 
co-operation of the Part III. Authorities in the 
county with a view to the proposed scheme of in- 
struction and inspection of physical training, and of 
medical inspection and certification being applied 
to the schools under their authority upon terms to be 
settled between them and the Committee. 


Resolved— et 
That the Committee be recommended to add to the 
Special Committee, the following :— 


Mrs. Woodhouse, of Clapham High School ;~ 


Dr. Tatham, of the General Registry Office and 
Surbiton. 
- (A Member of the Inter Departmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration.) 
(Signed) A. W.. CHapman, 


Ist February, 1905. Chairman. 


(2) YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING) 
PROPOSED DUTIES. 


The Local Education Authority have not yet formally 
appointed a medical officer specially for their educational 
work. It has, however, been decided that the depart- 
ment of the County Medical Officer (Dr. James Robert 
Kaye, M.B., Ph.D.) shall be re-organised, and the staff 
increased, so that Dr. Kaye will be in a position to deal 
with the work. The following is a short statement 
of the duties proposed to be assigned to Dr. Kaye. 


1. ScHooL ACCOMMODATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
School Attendance and School. Attendance Officers. 


Certifying Medical Officer under the Defective and 
Epileptic Children Act, 1899. : 

Preparation and circulation of statistics and health 
bulletins. 

Bacteriological and chemical investigations on matters 
affecting health, e.g., water supplies, disinfection, ventila- 
tion. 

To secure uniformity in school closure on account of 
infectious sickness. To formulate and carry out measures 
for coping with epidemics involving several schools in 
neighbouring districts. Rules for admission of returning 
absentees. Investigation of recurrent outbreaks in 
particular schools, e.g., ophthalmia. To investigate 
certified cases of illness where required. 

Utilisation of school attendance and other officers and 
their information as to infectious cases. Preparation of 
handbook on infectious diseases and school accidents. 
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‘Amount and Nature of School Accommodation Required. 


Vital statistics of locality, particularly birth rates and 
age distribution. 


Choice of School Sites. 


Investigation in rural districts of : 
(a) Existing water supply as to purity and 
adequacy ; 
(b) Proposed supplies where none at present exist ; 
(¢) Action on lead pipes. 
Inquiry as to salubrity of site; as to offensive trades 
and surroundings in urban districts. 


Approval of Plans. 


Inspection of plans as required from medical stand- 
point. Points of construction affecting health, e.g., 
flooring, heating, etc. 


Requirements in Respect of Non-provided Schools. 


Medical notes on Inspection Form E 6 (print of Form 
accompanies). 


2. ScHoon MANAGEMENT. 
As to Curriculum and Choice of Books. 


Hygienic aspect of curricula; intervals of recreation, 
physical training and drill. Influence of books on spread - 
ing infection. 


Health. 

Inquiries into causes and prevention of myopia (“ short 
sight ’’) said to exist to the extent of 6 per cent. amongst 
school children ; defective hearing, etc. Any anthropo- 
metric investigations undertaken by local education 
authority. ; 

Instructions to managers and teachers affecting 
children’s health. Rules for caretakers as to hygienic 
cleaning of schools, temperature charts. 


School Staff. 

Medical examination of candidates and pupil teachers 
under special circumstances. Organisation of special 
lectures to staff anent school life, as desired by local 
education authority. 


School Supplies. 

Advice on desks, seats, etc., in relation to posture, 
lighting, anatomy, clean towels, drinking cups, etc. 
Sanitary cloak-room arrangements. Disinfection of books 
and slates after epidemics. 


3. Higuer EDUCATION. 


The Higher Education Con.mittee would use the ser- 
vices of the medical department on many lines similar 
to the foregoing. In addition, there might be organisa- 
tion cf training for certain teachers in relation to eye 
sight, hearing, and infectious disease. Oversight of 
syllabuses in connection with lectures on health, infant 
feeding, cookery, etc., etc. 

Expert medical evidence may be required in legal cases. 


(Signed) W. H. Brown. 
Dated: 7th July, 1905. 


(3.) MANCHESTER. 
Duties oF THE MrpicaL OFfFricEeR. 


1. To visit each school at least once a year, and report 
in, writing as to the sanitary condition of the premises, 
and to attend, when requested, any meetings of the 
Education Committee or Sub-Committees. 

2. To examine blind and deaf children; to decide 
whether they are suitable cases to be dealt with under the 
Act, and to give the necessary certificates. 

3. When required, to examine any plans for new 
buildings, or a terations of existing buildings, and to 
report as to their sanitary arrangements, ventilation, 

- lighting, ete. 

4. To examine medically, all candidates selected for 
appointment under the Committee, or employees, when 
required by the Committee, and to make out certificates. 

5. To examine medically, candidates for pupil-teacher- 
ship, and pupil teachers at the end of the second year, 
and to make out the certificates required in each case by 
the Board of Education. 
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6. To visit; when required by the Committee, any 
employee who is absent from duty on account of illness, 
and to report in writing. 

7..To examine, when required by the Committee, any 
child who is stated to be physically unfit to attend school,* 
and to make out a certificate. 

8. To give the Committee the benefit of advice on 
special occasions when required. 

9. The medical officer to devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office. 

* Note.—Special arrangements are made for the ex- 
amination, etc., of feeble-minded children. 


(4.) ROTHERHAM. 
Duties oF Mepican OFFICER. 


1. To examine, when required by the Committee or the 
School Attendance Sub-Committee, children who are: 
said to be physically unfit to attend school. 

2. To examine candidates for pupil teachership ; and. 
also pupil teachers at the end of the second year of their 
apprenticeship, and to make out the certificates required. 
by the Board of Education. 

3. To visit and report in writing, when required by the 
Local Authority or any of its Sub-Committees, on any 
employee who is absent from duty on account of illness. 

4. To examine candidates for employment under the. 
Committee, or employees when required by the Com- 
ittee or any of its Sub-Committees, and to make out. 
certificates. 

5. To examine and report upon cases of blind and deaf 
children, and children committed to Truant and In-. 
dustrial Schools, and to make out certificates. 

6. To visit each department of a school not less than 
once every three months, or oftener if required, and 
report in writing on any sanitary defect of the premises to 
which his attention may be called, and on the general 
health of the scholars. 

7. At such periodical visits to examine and test the 
eyesight, hearing, or other physical or mental condition 
of any scholar to whom attention may be called by the 
head teacher. Also to report on cases where children 
should be excluded on account of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases. 

8. To examine and certify as to children to be dealt 
with under the Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. 

Note.—In these Regulations it is the wish of the Com- 
mittee that they shall not interfere with the private 
practice of other medical practitioners. 


(5.) SALFORD. 


Dotres PERFORMED BY THE MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH 
AND HIS ASSISTANT. 


1. To visit each department of the Council schools - 
once a year, and report in writing as to the sanitary con- 
dition of the premises, and to attend, when requested, 
any meetings of the Committee. 

2. To examine any children in the Borough reported 
to the Committee to be defective or feeble-minded, and - 
te docide whether they shall be instructed at a special 
centre. 

3. To advise the Committee as to the course of study, 
etc., of the children in attendance at the centres for de- 
fective children. _ _. 

4. To examine blind and deaf children, to decide 
whether they are suitable cases to be dealt with under’ 
the Blind and Deaf Children Act, and to give the neces-- 
sary certificates. 

5. To make arrangements for the periodical examina-- 
tion of the eyesight and hearing (and, if thought’ 
desirable, of the teeth) of the children in the schools. 

6. To supervise the taking of anthropometric records 
of the children in the schools. 

7. To examine, if required, any plans for new buildings, 
or alterations of existing buildings, and to report as to 
their sanitary arrangements, ventilation, lighting, etc. 

8. To examine all candidates selected for appointment 
under the Committee, or employés, when required by 
the Committee, and to make out certificates. 

9. To examine candidates for pupil teachership, and 
pupil teachers, at the end of the second year, and to 
make out the certificates required in each case by the 
Board of Education. 
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10. To visit, when required by the Committee, any 
employe who is absent from duty on account of illness, 
and to report in writing. 

11. To examine, when required by the Committee, 
any child who is stated to be physically unfit to attend 
school, and to make out a certificate. 

12. To give the Committee the benefit of his advice 
on special occasions, when required. 


19th April, 1905. 


(6.) KEIGHLEY. 
Dotres, ETC., OF MEDICAL OFFICER. 


1. To examine, when required by the Committee, chil- 
dren said to be physically unfit to attend school. 

The School Attendance Committee may require in 
every case of non-attendance where a child is alleged 
to be physically unfit, a certificate on a form supplied by 
the Committee, from the child’s own duly qualified 
medical man. 

A fee of 2s. 6d. to be paid by the Committee for each 
such certificate. 

2. (a) To examine all probationers and candidates 
for the office of pupil teacher, and pupil teachers at 
the end of their second year, in accordance with 
Schedule V. of the Code. 

(b) To examine special cases when requested by 
School Management Committee, and report. 

To make out the necessary certificates in each case. 

3. To examine and report, when requested by any 
Committee, on any candidate for employment under 
the Committee, and make out a certificate. 

To visit, at the request of any Committee, any em- 
ploye who is absent from duty on account of sickness 
and report in writing. 

4, To examine, and report in writing when required, 
on cases of blind and deaf children, and children com- 
mitted to truants’ schools, industrial schools, or training 
ships, and make out certificates. 

5. To visit, examine and report on any child suffering 
from an infectious disease when requested by the secretary. 

6. To visit each department, and the Pupil Teachers 
Central Classes at least once a year, and also when re- 
quired by the School Management Committee, and 
report in detail in writing on: (2) The general sanitary 
condition of the school premises; (b) The eyesight, 
hearing, and general health so far as they affect the 
school work of scholars and teachers; (c) Any special 
points he may consider desirable. 

To attend any Committee meeting concerning his own 
work on written notice from the secretary. 

To make a detailed report, as soon as possible after 
his appointment on the eyesight, hearing, any special 
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defects, and general health so far as they affect the school 
work of the scholars and teachers under the Committee’s 
care, and to make a similar report on any department 
at the request of the School Management Committee, 
but not oftener than once a year as a rule. 

7. To examine all building plans submitted to him, 
and report on their sanitary, lighting, heating and ven- 
tilating arrangements. 

The salary will be £50 per annum. 

The engagement to be for one year from date of appoint- 
ment, after that to be terminable by three months 
notice, in writing, on either side. 


H. MiIp@Ley, 
Secretary of the Committee. 


(7.) PONTYPRIDD. 
Duties oF MEDICAL OFFICER. 


1. To examine, when required by the Education Com- 
mittee, children who are said to ke physically unfit to 
attend school, and to make out certificates. 

2. To examine probationers and candidates for pupil 
teachership ; also pupil teachers at the end of the first 
year of their apprenticeship, and to make out the certi- 
ficates required by the Board of Education. 

3. To visit and report in writing, when required by the 
Committee or any of its sub-Committees, on any em- 
ploye who is absent from duty on account of illness. 

4, To examine candidates for employment under the 
Committee, when required by the Committee, or any of 
its standing sub-Committees, and to make out 
certificates. 

5. To examine and report upon cases of blind and deaf 
children, and to make out certificates. 

6. To examine and report upon cases of children of 
defective intellect, and to make out certificates. 

7. To examine all truants committed by the magistrates 
to truant schools, and to make out certificates. 

8. To visit each department not less than once every 
three months, and report, in writing, on the sanitary con- — 
dition of the premises, and the general health of the 
scholars. 

9. At such periodical visits, to confer with the head 
teacher as to whether certain children mentioned by the 
head teacher are physically capable of proceeding to a 
higher standard or class. 

10. At such periodical visits, to examine and test the 
eyesight, hearing, or other physical condition of any 
scholar to whom attention may be called by the head 
teacher. 
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(2) GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Dirty HzaDs. 


When it is difficult to keep the head clean, it is healthier 
to cut the hair quite short. 

Dirty heads can be cured in about seven days, if the 
following directions are carried out :— 

All hairs with nits on them, and all hairs within a 
quarter of an inch of a sore place should be cut away. 

Then brush the hair thoroughly and comb it care- 
fully with a small tooth-comb. After use, the brush 
and comb must be washed thoroughly with carbolic 
soap and water. 

The head must then be washed with carbolic soap 
and water,and afterwards rubbed with paraffin alone, 
or with a mixture of paraffin and olive oil in equal 
parts. 

This washing and rubbing is to be repeated once a 
day for seven days, and afterwards once a week until 
no more nits are seen. 

At the same time iron daily with a hot iron the 
collar part of the clothes worn. 

- When the lice and nits have been removed, sore 
places with scabs on the head and enlarged glands 
about the neck will get much better. 

Children with dirty heads should not sleep with 
other children. 


CAUTION.—Be careful not to use the paraffin near a fire 
or naked light. 


(3) CROYDON. 
STANDING ORDERS: RESPECTING HEALTH 
Communicable Diseases. 


1. No child, teacher, or other officer of the Committee 
shall attend school while suffering from small-pox, scarlet 
fever (or scarlatina), enteric (typhoid) fever, diphtheria 
whooping cough, chicken-pox, measles, German measles 
“sore throat,” mumps, ringworm, itch, or other com- 
municable diseases. 

This needs little explanation. ‘‘ Other communicable 
diseases ’’ includes ‘‘ impetigo contagiosa”’ and verminous 
conditions. ‘‘ Sore throat’ is important because it often 
betokens mild diphtheria or incipient scarlet fever. 

2. No child shall attend school from a house where 
there is or has been recently a case of small-pox, scarlet 
fever (scarlatina), enteric (typhoid) fever, or diphtheria 
until the Medical Officer certifies that the house is free 
from infection. 

3. No child shall attend an infants’ school from a house 
where there is a case of measles, German m2asles, whoop- 
ing cough, chicken-pox or mumps, but children in depart- 
ments for older scholars who have previously suffered 
from the diseases in question need not be excluded under 
-similar circumstances. 

4. Teachers and other officers of the Committee living in 
‘infected houses must consult the Medical Officer, who 
will advise as to the desirability of their continuance at 
school. | 

Full particulars should be supplied as to the nature of 
‘the illness, the date of onset, available isolation, and 
whether the teacher or other officer has previously suftered 
“from the disease in question. The Medical Officer can be 
‘consulted personally by appointment: Appointment 
-can be made by letter addressed to the Town Hall, or by 
‘telephonic message. (Telephonic No. 394 Croydon.) 

5. Should a teacher suspect that any child is suffering 
‘from an infectious disease mentioned in Standing Order 
1, or comes from an infected house, he or she should at once 
exclude the suspected child and notify the Medical Officer 
(Form A), who will advise thereon (Form B). The cause 
of exclusion should be notified to the parents on Form D. 
Special attention should be paid to cases of “‘s ore throat.” 

Notification of suspected cases is to be sent to the 
Medical Officer. In order to assist in the detection of 
suspected cases of communicable disease, the following 
general notes should be carefully studied. It is hoped 
that every teacher. will become familiar with these facts, 
as such knowledge would be of inestimable service in in- 
suring the prompt detection of infectious cases. 

Special care should be taken to examine children on 
their return after some temporary indisposition. 

6. Should it be reported to any teacher or attendance 
officer that a child is absent ars any school on account 
of any of the diseases mentioned in Standing Order 1, the 
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teacher or attendance officer shall forthwith notify the 
Medical Officer (Form A), who will advise thereon (Form 


B). 

It is important that the Medical Officer should have 

early information of all infectious cases, and that he should 
be supplied with the correct addresses of the children. 
Notification is to be made direct to the Medical Officer of 
the Education Committee, Town Hall, Croydon. Addressed 
envelopes will be supplied for this purpose. 
"7. Where a child is known to be suffering from any of 
the above diseases, or where a child is known to be at- 
tending school from an infected house, the Medical Officer 
will, if necessary, issue a certificate requiring the exclusion 
of the child in question (Form E). The child must there- 
upon be excluded for such a time as may be mentioned 
in the certificate, or until the receipt of a further certifi- 
cate (Form F) from the Medical Officer assenting.to the 
return of the child to school. 

This refers to the certificate issued by the Medical 
Officer of Health in connection with notifiable diseases 
and such other cases of communicable diseases as oome to 
to his knowledge otherwise than through information 
supplied by Head Teachers or Attendance Officers. 


8. Children suffering from the following diseases must 
be excluded from school for the undermentioned 
periods :— 

In the case of measles or German measles, for 
three weeks from the appearance of the rash. 

In the case of whooping cough, for as long as the 
whoop continues and not less than five weeks from 
the commencement of the whooping. 

In the case of chicken-pox, for at least two weeks 
and until every scab -has fallen. off. the body and 
scalp. 

In the case of mumps, for at least three weeks. 


9. Children living in infected houses and excluded from 
school under the terms of Standing Order 3 must be 
excluded for like periods, except in the case of whooping | 
cough, for which the period need only be four weeks. 


10. Treatment of Verminous Children.—Verminous 
heads are extremely common in all schools and are a 
constant source of anxiety to all concerned. 

The parents of all children attending school should be 
advised to constantly be on the watch for this condition. 
Every parent should therefore be given one of the cards 
marked A when a child enters the school. 

Teachers should examine the heads of chilaren on 
admission and at intervals during the session. Any 
child found to be afiected with vermin should be given 
one of the cards marked B. If this is not effectual and 
the child’s head is not clean at the expiration of the week, 
card C should be issued. 

Children in an extremely filthy condition should be 
excluded forthwith and the attendance officer attached 
to the school notified immediately. 

It is intended that a systematic examination of the 
children’s heads should be gradually introduced. Ver- 
minous conditions can only be eradicated by such means. 


General Health. 


11. Cleanliness.—The head teacher shall daily inspect 
or provide for the inspection of the scholars with a view to 
promote cleanliness of person. Whenever a scholar is 
sent home in consequence of being in a dirty state, notice 
must at once be given to the school attendance officer 
of the district. 

This refers to ordinary cleanliness of the child and its 
clothes. Special directions are given in respect to ver- 
minous children. 


12. Ventilation._-Every room occupied by children 
must be properly ventilated. 

An adequate supply of fresh air is essential to the 
health of both teachers and scholars. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that it is not always easily obtained. 
Much can be done by flushing the rooms with pure air 
during, the intervals allowed for recreation, and accus- 
toming children to widely open windows whenever pos- 
sible. Complaint of draughts is likely to arise when the 
windows are not opened widely enough. 

In cold weather the windows on the side of the room 
protected from the wind should be left open. Use should 
be made of the special air inlets and outlets provided 
in many of the class-rooms. , 
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“°13. Teachers should draw the attention of parents to 
any apparent defect in the general health of the children. 
Chronic cough, muscular weakness and pallor are symp- 
‘toms which should attract the attention of the teacher. 

It is impossible to give more than a few hints as to the 
general health of the scholars. Every child with a chronic 
‘cough, especially if wasted, should be advised to seek 
medical attention, as consumption may be threatening. 

St. Vitus’ Dance or Chorea is another disease which 
may be first noticed in school. Children suffering from 
Chorea become inattentive, jerky in their movements, 
liable to drop things from their hands and prone to make 
grimaces. They are awkward in their movements and 
cannot pick up small articles such as pins. Any’ child 
exhibiting such symptoms requires medical advice. 

Adenoids.—A large number of children suffer from 
large tonsils and what are known as adenoids. These 
obstruct respiration and lead to mouth breathing, and 
may also produce deafness. Severe cases can usually 
‘be detected at a glance as the expression is quite char- 
acteristic. Parents should be advised to seek medical 
4advice when children are observed to constantly breathe 
through their mouths. 

Spitting should not be tolerated inside a school. If a 
child has a cough with expectoration it is too ill to be in 
attendance at school. Children should be taught that 
promiscuous spitting is a filthy and dangerous habit. 

14. Consumption or Phthisis.—Children who are said 
‘to be suffering from consumption should be reported to the 
Medical Officer, who will deal with these cases according 
to circumstances. 

15. Light.—No writing, sewing or other fine work should 
‘be permitted unless the light is sufficient to prevent thé 
least strain. Blackboards should be so situated that a 
sufficient quantity of light shall fall upon them. All 
-writing on the blackboards should be large enough to be 
easily seen by those pupils who are seated farthest away 

16. Use of the Eyes.—In no case should any child be 
wermitted to occupy itself with work less than a foot 
‘distant from the eye. In the choice of occupations for 
infants special care should be taken to avoid any op- 
portunity of eye strain. 

Hye strain results from bringing the eyes too near the 
‘work. Any child which constantly does this should be 

sferred to the Ophthalmic Surgeon. Special attention is 
necessary when sewing or writing lessons are being given 

17. Posture.—Teachers should be careful that children 
do not assume any strained or awkward position when in 
school. 

18. A young teacher or child sent to enquire after an 
absentee must be forbidden to enter the house. Where 
there is reason to suspect that.a child is absent on account 
@f{ some infectious disease, enquiries should only be made 
through the Attendance Officer. 


General Notes. 


19. General symptoms which would warrant temporary 
exclusion from School :— 

Any rash, especially a diffuse or blotchy redness. 

Headache coming on suddenly in a child not subject 
to this complaint. 

An attack of vomiting. 

An attack of shivering. 

Sore throat, especially if the throat looks red inside, 
oz white patches can be seen at the sides or back of 
the throat, or if lumps can be felt at the angles of the 

aws. 
Nasal discharge following an illness which began 
with “sore throat.’ 

Rise of temperature above normal. This may 
be ascertained by noting any undue heat of the 
child’s skin, or better by use of a thermometer. 


20. Special symptoms. 

Scarlet Fever. (Scarlatina).—The onset is usually 
sudden and frequently attended by vomiting. 
There is more or less sore throat, followed within 
24 hours by a red rash on the chest, which ex- 
tends to the rest of the body. The rash may be 
only slightly marked, being little more apparent 
than a slight blush, or may be dark or blotchy. 
Later on the skin peels off the body in larger or 
smaller flakes. This peeling or desquamation 
is usually most noticeable on the hands, especially 
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about the fingers, to which it gives a ragged ap- 
pearance. Any child found to be desquamating 
should be excluded from school, unless the Medical 
‘Officer reports that there is no danger. Children 
convalescent from scarlet fever sometimes develop 

‘a discharge from the nose. This’ is probably 
infectious, and should be reported. © 

Diphtheria and Sore Throat are often indistinguish- 
able without special knowledge. Jt is therefore 
wise to exclude all children suffering from sore throat. 
Diphtheria often begins insidiously, and no com- 
plaint may be made of pain in the throat, though 
the disease is none the less diphtheria. In some 
children diphtheria attacks the nasal passages and 
a chronic nasal discharge may be the only symptom. 
All cases excluded from school and not receiving 
medical treatment will be examined bacterio- 
logically by the Medical Officer. 


Measles may begin with vomiting or convulsions in a 


young child. More commonly for the first few 
days the symptoms are those of a common cold, 
viz., sneezing, running at the eyes and nose, and 
some sore throat. About the fourth day a red 
blotchy, slightly raised rash appears, being first 
visible on the face, behind the ears, and on the 
wrists. Children with symptoms of an ordinary 
cold should be excluded when tne School is known 
to be infected with Measles. 

Smallpox usually begins with vomiting, headache, 
and pains in the back. About the third day an 
eruption appears which consists first of pimples, 
which later on become vesicular, that is, they have 
fluid contents. These eventually pass into small 
sores which dry and scab. The number of pimples 
and therefore of scabs varies from one or ‘two to 
countless numbers. 3 

Chicken-Pox.—The child rarely complains ‘of any 
thing beyond slight indisposition, but within a 
few hours a number of white clear vesicles, or 
“watery heads’? appear on various parts of the 
body. At first they look like little drops of water, 
but soon dry and scab. 

Whooping Cough begins like an ordinary cough. 
When the disease is fully developed, the child 
has attacks in which one cough follows another 
without interval until the child is out of breath, 
when it takes a deep inspiration. The curious 
sound accompanying this inspiration is the char- 
acteristic “‘ whoop.” <A fit of coughing is often 
followed by vomiting, and any child in whom 
this is observed would rightly be suspected of 
having Whooping Cough. 

Mumps.—The child is out of sorts, complains of 
pain about the jaw, and develops a tender swel- 
ling on one or both sides of the face. This swelling 
usually begins in the hollow below the ear, and ~ 
spreads forwards and downwards. Mumps must 
not be disregarded, as the complications are 
occasionally severe. 

Ringworm.—Any bald patch, or any scaly round 
patch, occuring on a child’s scalp is almost certain 
to be ringworm. If the suspected patch be ring- 
worm, it will be found that many of the hairs 
have broken off short, lost their lustre and are 
bent and twisted and readily pulled out. If 
suspected hairs are examined by the microscope, 
the characteristic fungus can be detected if present. 
Children are infectious as long as any diseased 
stumps can be seen. 

Impetigo Contagiosa is an infectious skin disease in 
which scabbing sores form on various parts of the 
body, usually on the face and scalp. Most sores 
about the head and face are communicable, but 
may be readily cured in a week by appropriate 
treatment. 

Itch is a communicable disease, due to a small insect 
(the itch mite), which burrows under the skin, 
especially on the hands, Any eruption of the 
hands which is attended by itching should arouse 
suspicion. 

Verminous Conditions.—Head Lice are the commonest 
pest of school children. Their presence would be 
suspected in children who are constantly scratching 
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their heads. .-They can be detected by actual 
observation, or by finding their eggs (nits) attached 
to the hair about half-an-inch from the scalp. 
The back and sides of the head are their common- 
\ est. habitat. 

Body Lice are sometimes found in badly nourished 
and neglected children, They give rise to irrita- 
tion and scratching, and, if present, will usually 
be seen under the collar of the child’s shirt or 
vest. 


(4) SWANSEA, 
Srans oF DEFECTS IN EYE AND Har. 
(Suspended in Every Class-room). 


1, Eye Signs. Children with defective eyesight arrange 
themselves, roughly, according to the following: classifica- 
tion of peculiarities :— 


(a) Bending over reading books, ete. 

(b) The writing tends to become unduly small. 

(c) Eyelids more or less closed on looking at distant 
objects. 

(d) Squinting. 

(e) The appearance of white or milky spots over 
any part of the centre of the eye. 

(f) Red or watery eyelids, rims of eyelids red or 
prominent, with or without discharge, 

(9) Eyelashes matted or partially absent, with or 
without scabs at their bases. 

(h) Temporary pain, swelling and inflammation 
of the lid. 

(7) Headaches, etc., due to defective sight. 


2. Har Signs :— 


(a) Child often watches the movements of speaker’s 
lips. 

(6) Face often dull and vacant, mouth open and 

nostrils compressed. 

(c) Frequently there is earache and discharge from 
ear or ears. 

(d) There is tendency to sore throat and lumps 
under the ear. 

(e) Child turns the best ear towards the speaker. 

(7) As child does not hear, he is apt to copy from 
his neighbour. 


Teachers should remember that in a class of fifty children 
there are probably two or three who are colour blind, 
five or six who have more or less defective eye sight, and 
seven or eight who are more or less deaf. 

N.B.—Young teachers should committ these points to 
memory. 


Eye Drill.—A simple eye drill, which will prove of great 
value to :— 


(a) Bright, intelligent children, with poor sight. 

(6) Dull children, with immobile, vacant stare. 

(c) Dull children, with over-mobile action of the 
eyes. 


Let children look, say, at the end of a pointer held by 
the teacher some yards in front of them. Let them 
follow the pointer with their eyes, without moving their 
heads, right, left, up, down, in a circle from right to left, 
and vice versa. This exercise is chiefly for the “‘ vacant 
stare *’ (Class (b)) children, but it will also strengthen the 
weak eye muscles of intelligent children (Class (a)), and 
of those with over-mobile,eyes (Class (c)). The best exer- 
cise for the last class of children, however, is to fix the eyes 
on a definite point on the wall opposite to.them, and to 
keep looking at it for some minutes at a time. 


E. Ricz Moraan. \ Medical Officers to the 
_ Rays. Davizs. J Swansea School Board. 


(5) KENDAL. - 
(Subsequently adopted by the Local Education ‘Author- 
ities Jor Cumberland and Westmoreiand): 


| Dgrscrs in Scooot GuILDREN WHICH REQUIRE 

IMMEDIATE .ATTENTION. 5 

It having been found that a large number of school children 
have their education seriously interfered with by a number 

.. of common complaints, a of which may be-remedied 


Jw 


APPENDIX VIII. : 


_ the attention of parents is.carnestly drawn to the follow. 
ing points :— 
1. Hyesight. 

Every scholar needs good sight in both eyes. 

Children with faulty sight, by continually straining 
their eyes, become liable to headache, squint, sore eyes. 

Sore eyes, squint, and headache may often be prevented 
and cured by wearing proper spectacles. §' “x 

If a “cast in the eye”’ is neglected, the squinting eye 
gets gradually weaker and at last blind. The squint can 
then be cured only by an operation ; and even this’ will 
not cure the blindness. — 

Parents, whose children have faulty sight, or sore eyes; 
or a “cast in the eye’? (squint), or frequent headaches, 
should consult their doctor, to see if spectacles or other 
remedy be needed.: ba : 


2. HEARING. 


Every scholar needs good hearing in both ears. 

Karache often leads to a discharge from the aching ear, 
and a neglected discharge often leads to deafness, and 
somstimes to serious brain disease. 

Parents, whose children have earache, or.an ear dis- 
charge, or are at all deaf, should consult their doctor 
before any serious damage arises. 


3. BREATHING witH OpEn MovurTu. 


Everybody should breathe through the nose, not throug» 
the mouth; the air thus gets warmed before it reaches 
the lungs. In school-drill children are taught to breathe 
deeply with the mouth closed. 

Children who breathe with open mouth have for a long 
time previously suffered from either large tonsils or some 
blockage in the nose, which has caused a thick voice, 
“wax kernels”’ in the neck, and a badly shaped chest: 
(“‘ pigeon chest ’’). gp Rag ts 

Breathing with open mouth causes a tendency to catch 
cold, a still further blockage in the nose, deafness, head- 
ache, a daft look, and stupidity. 

Parents, whose children breathe with open mouth, or 
have large tonsils or a blockage of the nose, or who fre- 
quently catch cold, or who have “ wax kernels’ in the 
neck, or a badly shaped chest, should consult their doctor 
at once, for the health may be greatly improved by remov-: 
ing the obstruction. , 


4, SHoRTNESS OF Breatu, HaBiruan Couau, Fraitty, 
DEFORMITY, Frts. 


An important part of children’s education consists of 
outdoor games, swimming, drill, and other exercises 3 and, 
in order to get the full benefit of these, every child needs 
a sound heart, sound lungs, good general health, freedom 
from. deformity, and freedom from fits. 

Parents, whose children get out of breath from too 
slight a cause, or are troubled with habitual cough, or are 
weak and frail and pale, or have any deformity (such as: 
bow leg, knock knee, elub foot, ‘flat foot, hip disease, 
curved spine), or are subject to faints or twitchings or fits, 
should consult their doctor without delay, as special per- 
cautions may be needed about games and other exercises, 
clothing, or food. 


5. Rineworm, Sore Heap, HeEap-Licz, 
Scapsy Facer, Iron. 


It is very important to prevent children from com- 
municating their ailments to one another. 

Head-lice and nits are exceedingly common in children. 
Boys’ heads are best kept closely cropped. !To destroy lice 
and nits, the hair should be kept wet with paraffin for 
several hours and then washed with soap and water ; 
the same should be done next day and the day after ; 
then the hair should.be combed daily with a very fine 
comb, soaked in vinegar, till no more nits can be found. 
Children should not exchange caps. : 

Ringworm often takes months to cure; children, with 
doctor’s permission and under proper treatment, may mix 
with other children and even attend school, if they con- 
tinually wear some kind of cap until certified as oured. 

Parents, whose children suffer from ringworm, scabby 
sores (crusts) on the head or face, itching spots on the 
hands or wrists, or any complaint that might possibly be 
communicable to'another child, should consult their doctor 
at/once, as most of these complaints are much more easily 
cured in the early stage. — ra . 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN; 
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al APPENDIX . IX, 


LONDON. 


EXTRACT. FROM .REPORT, OF . THE: JOINT COMMITTEE ON UNDERFED CHILDREN. 


‘In 1889 the School Board held their first inquiry into 
the question of underfeeding, with the result thatthe 
London Schools Dinner «Association was formed: as a 
central organisation in order to carry out a more economical 
and efficient’ system for the provision of cheap or free 
meals for children in the elementary schools who were 
found on inquiry to be in want of food, and this associa- 
tion, along: with other bodies working on similar lines, 
have provided the greater part of the meals given: in 
connection with our schools. 


“In 1894-5 a second inquiry was made with the following 
results. The Board decided that all its head teachers 
should be invited to keep a continuous record of all 
children receiving charitable meals, admission to which 
was given through the agency of the school staff, together 
with the names of the associations or other donors supply- 
ing such meals, the prices, if any, of the meals, and the 
places where the food was consumed; and expressed the 
opinion that the evidence adduced showed (a) that 
charitable funds existed in sufficiency to relieve this 
special form of distress ; (b) that the need of the future 
was such an effective method of administration as would 
prevent the overlapping and misuse of such charitable 
funds ; (c) that there was no reason to doubt that the 
organisation of the,London Schools Dinner. Association, 
which was.due,to the.initiative of the Board, was the 
most desirable machinery for dealing with the need; 
(d) that the lack of food, intermittent as it was, was 
probably only.a symptom in many cases of a state of 
distress which, was not effectually and permanently. met 


by the provision of, a meal, and (e) that, whilst it was . 


neither necessary nor wise that the Board should directly 
take part in this work, the Board ought to encourage those 
who were undertaking the work efficiently and to place 
its organisation more directly in touch with such efforts. 


A third and still more exhaustive study of the question 
was undertaken in 1898-9. Inquiries were made from 


all head teachers and all school managers (1) as to the © 


number of children attending public elementary schools 


in London who were probably underfed, and (2) how far | 


the present voluntary provision for school meals was or 
-was not effectual. Replies to these inquiries were received 
from all Board schools and from a large number of 
voluntary schools, though many~of the latter either 
omitted to answer at all or answered im a vague and 
indefinite manner. These replies were carefully tabulated 
and are to be found in the volume issued in 1900 contain- 
ing the report of the Committee and a.record of the pro- 


ceedings subsequently taken by the School Board thereon. 


The information given upon the first question varied 
greatly in fulness and*value. In cases where the head 
teacher had paid special attention to the question of 
relief, the answers were for the most part distinct and 
precise, often giving the exact number of children who 
had benefited i in previous years or basing the answer on 
past experience. In other cases the answers were vague 
and general, such as “‘ about 20 per cent.” ** about 


30 per cent.’,of.the roll. In,some instances meen were . 


taken to distinguish between what might be expected to 


be the minimum in a mild year and the maximum ina. 


severe year, while some only stated tha the number was 
‘“‘very few” .or.“‘.a, good many ” 
supplying nothing of statistical eenien As a result of the 
tabulation, the Committee reported: thatthe nuniber: of 
children underfed might be stated to be about 55,000. 
As to the second question, the replies: showed that 
there-were six” principal ‘supply associations ready to 
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“‘ variable,” thus - 


provide funds when applied to, viz., the London Schools 
Dinner Association, Mrs. Pennington’s Board School 
Children’s Free Dinner Fund (now amalgamated with 
the London Schools Dinner Association), the East 
Lambeth Teachers’ Association, the Referee Fund, the 
Destitute Children’s Dinner Society, and the Southwark 
Free Meals Association. Besides these, no less than 287 
local agencies were stated to exist, making provision for 
the most part either for one school or for all the schools 
in one parish or in the vicinity of one chapel. With this 
evidence before them, as well as reports as to what'was 
done in the principal towns of England and also in many 
parts of the Continent and America, the Committee drew 
up their,report. . They found that there was an enormous 
volume of want and neglect affecting a considerable 
section of the school children, and that large numbers’ of 
them were fed. by some kind of charitable help. They 
thought that the total figure of 55,000 might be taken as 

a fair approximation to the total number of underfed 

children, understanding that phrase to represent children 

who would, if no means of relief existed, come to school in 

such a state of malnutrition from the lack of food or from 

improper feeding as not to be in a fit state for school work 


The provision of funds and the arrangements for meals 
were considered. unsatisfactory. Many necessitous 
schools had .not applied for grants, others had applied 
and received assistance from more than one quarter, and 
in certain schools more dinners were .given than were 
needed. 


The resolutions passed by the School: Board on ‘this 
report were to the effect that it was clearly shown that 
general charity was sufficient to meet the necessities of 
the children, that no expenditure ought to be‘ineurred 
from public funds but that charitable agencies should be 
so.organised as to carry out the work efficiently, and that 
the nature of the organisation should be as folows— 


1. A’ sub-committee should be appointed in each 
necessitous school or group of schools, consisting of the 
head teacher, the attendance officer and one or more 
managers, with power to eg outsiders for the purpose 
of local inquiries. 


2. The duties of this sub-committee should be— 


(a) To ascertain the existence of want, and to draw 
up lists of the children who are unaerfed. 


(b).To communicate with some one of the sources 
of supply (whether individuals or local charitable 
bodies: or general associations for providing help), 
to obtain the funds necessary for feeding the children. 


(c) To make all necessary arrangements for the 
provision and distribution of the meals. 


3. The system for ascertaining the existence of distress 
and preparing a list of underfed children should be as 
follows— 

(a) A provisional list is to be drawn up abokoxe the 
end of October by the head. teacher of each depart- 
ment, assisted by the class teachers and the visitors, 
of those children who, from personal. observation or 
from knowledge of their family circumstances, he 
believes are underfed. Special care shall be taken 
to exclude from this list the names of children who 
are known to be sufficiently provided for in any way. 

() ‘When. the: list. of underfed children has, been 
drawn up it shall be shown to the sub-committee 
who will take, whatever steps they..cam to verify 
the existence of want in doubtful cases. 
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(c) The list thus corrected will be kept by some 
member who agrees to act as secretary to the sub- 
committee, and will be altered or added to from 
week to week according as information is received 
from the visitor or elsewhere as to any fresh cases 
or any change in the circumstances of old cases. 


4. Every sub-committee should report ‘periodically 
the number of children on the list of underfed, either to 
any local committee of the district, or else to the Joint 
Committee [referred to in paragraph 8]. Any such 
local committee of the district should be invited to 
forward similar information to the Joint Committee 
periodically in a tabulated form. 


5. Every sub-committee should place itself in com- 
munication with some source of supply in order to obtain 
the means necessary for the relief of want. Ordinarily 
speaking, this would be the source from which assistance 
has been received in former years. If no such source 
exists, or if it is unable to make sufficient provision, the 
sub-committee would report either to the local com- 
mittee of the district or to the Joint Committee [referred 
to in paragraph 8], who would take measures to place 
t in communication with a source of supply. 


6. Every sub-committee should make the necessary 
arrangements for procuring and distributing food to 
the underfed children. Ordinarily, the system followed 
would be the same as has hitherto prevailed, the food 
being cooked and distributed by some voluntary agency 
at a centre—at which the children from various schools 
may be fed—or else at the school itself, in the hall or 
some class-room or covered shed set apart for the purpose 
under the Board’s resolution. 


7. The sub-committee would report to the local com- 
mittee of the district, if such exist, or else to the Joint 
Committee [referred to in paragraph 8], the system 
adopted for procuring, cooking, and distributing the 
food ; the days on which meals are given; the kind of 
meals ; and the nature of the food supplied ; and would 
also report periodically the number of children fed and 
the number of meals distributed. 


8. There should be a permanent committee appointed 
for the purpose of supervising the work of organising 
relief for underfed children, which should be called the 
Joint Committee, and should be composed, for the time 
being, as follows— 

Eight members of the School Board for London ; 
two representatives of the London, and two of the 
Rochester, Diocesan Boards of Education; two 
representatives of Roman Catholic Voluntary schools 
—one for North and one for South London; two 
members appointed by the Committee of Represen- 
tative Managers of London Board Schools, and one 
representative of each of the four largest Associations 
for supplying funds for relief, viz.—The London 
Schools Dinner Association; the Board School 
Children’s Free Dinner Fund; the  Destitute 
Children’s Dinner Society; the Referee Fund. 


9. The functions of this Joint Committee to be— 


-(a) To.receive reports from the sub-committees 
showing the source of supply to which they look for 
funds, the system adopted for procuring, cooking and 
distributing food, the days on which meals are given, 
the kind of meals and nature of meals supplied, and 
(periodically) the number of children on the under- 
fed list and the number of meals distributed. Where 
a local committee of the district exists, it wat be 
invited to forward these reports. 


(b) To draw the attention of sub-committees to 
any defect which may appear in the selection of 


children who are really in want or in the arrangements 


for providing the needed relief. 


(c) To give assistance, when necessary, to sub- 
committees by placing them in communication with 
a source of supply so as to enable them to obtain the 
necessary funds. 


(d) To communicate with the chief associations of 
supply whenever there is reason to fear that distress 
is outstripping the charitable contributions intended 
to meet it. 

(e) Generally to keep the public informed of what 
is being done to provide relief for underfed children, 
and to stimulate pui lic intevést in the work, 


- APPENDIX IX. : 


The Joint Committee was appointed in 1900, in accord- 
ance with these resolutions, and it carried out its duties: 
for four years, under the School Board for London, the 
work being continued by the Council on succeeding to the 
work of the Board last year. The introduction of a new 
system of grouping of schools and of appointing managers- 
has caused considerable alteration in the sub-committees,. 
but since the appointment of the new managers on Ist 
January, 1905, sub-committees have been appointed for: 
246 London County Council schools as against 201 for the 
previous year. [Appendix D shows 287 sub-committees,. 


but this list includes 41 schools for which sub-committees: ° 


were appointeded previously to lst January, 1905, the 
appointment of which has not been confirmed by -the rew 
managers.| Of this number 47 have not reported any feed- 
ing, and it is therefore assumed that, in these cases, 
necessity has not arisen during the past winter. In the 
cases of eight schools we agreed with the managers that 
sub-committees were unnecessary. Jn the cases of two 


other schools, viz., Culloden Street (Poplar), and Walnut: 


Tree Walk (Lambeth, N.), the managers decided not to 
appoint sub-committees, their reasons being in the first. 
case that suitable arrangements for feeding the childrem 
were made at Shaftesbury Hall, and, in the second case, 
that meals were not required. We pointed out to the 
managers of Culloden Street school the neces ity of 
having a sub-committee to select the children who were 
to receive meals, and with regard to Walnut Tree Walk 
school we were of opinion that, as the school was in a 
very poor neighbourhood, a sub-committee was necessary 
to watch for any case that might arise. Sub-committees 
were ultimately appointed for both of these schools, but. 
no feeding has been reported from Walnut Tree Walk 
school. The managers of the Laxon Street and Snows- 
fields, Bermondsey, schools also declined to appoint a 
sub-committee on the grounds that suitable arrangements: 
were made at Shaftesbury Hall, and that the teachers 
were able to select the children. These two cases were- 
referred to the Day Schools Sub-Committee of the Educa- 
tion Committee, with a request that they would instruct 
the managers to appoint a sub-committee. A decision 
has not yet been arrived at by the Sub-Committee. 


Of the non-provided schools 62 have formed sub- 


committees, and 31 of these have reported each week: 
the number of children fed and meals given. The positiom 
of these schools during the past year has been unsettled, 
and we have not felt justified in insisting on the receipt 
of periodical reports from them, or the carrying out 
of the rules as to the appointment of sub-committees, 
and the performance of certain duties by them..- 


The experience of the past year agrees with what 


has been reported by the Joint Oommittee in previous * 


years that there is no evidence to show that private 


charity has been unable to provide the funds requisite. 


for feeding the underfed children in our schools. The 
contributions of the public to the different associations 
which appeal for and collect funds have, in most cases, 
been even more liberal than in previous years, and om 
every occasion when a school sub-committee has applied 
to us for assistance we have keen able to place it in com- 


munication with one or other of the supply associations... 


with a view to procuring for them the requisite funds, 


The tables showing the weekly average number of 
children fed and meals given for the session 1904-5 wilh 
be found in Appendices A and G. The following summary 
gives the information with regard to London County 
Council schools for the past five years— — 


Average number of children fed. eal als provided: 


1900-1 - - | 18,857 (weekly) — --| Not rcconaul 
1901-2 - -.| 20,085 a -- 46,619 (weekly). 
1902-3-: -|22,206°  ,, - | 54,572 ° 5, 
1903-4-.. - | 23,842. .,, = BGA OD sae 
1904-5- -| 26,951, = | 66,008 


a 





verage number of ° 


? 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN, 
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There has been greater distress than usual in some 
parts of London, but it has hardly been felt in the schools 
as severely as might have been anticipated in view of 
the general scarcity of employment in the Metropolis. 
The number of Council schools in which children have 
been fed has been 208 against 201 last year. Fourteen new 
schools have provided meals which did not do so before, 
and 7 which fed children last year have not done so this 
year, or have not reported as doing so. The total average 
number fed for a period ranging from 3 to 26 weeks has 
been 26,951 against 23,842 in 1903-4, and the average 
‘weekly number of meals 66,006 against 56,109. . 


There are 27 schools in which the number of children fed 
materially exceeds the number of last year, and these are 
principally in the electoral areas of Bermondsey, Deptford, 
and Central Finsbury. On the other hand there are 9 
schools in which the number fed has been smaller, and 
-these are scattered over 7 electoral areas. 


The number of meals given weekly stands at the same 
average number .as in the previous year, viz.,.22; 16 
schools gave only one meal, 90 gave two, 61 gave three, 
41 gave more than three. The number of weeks during 
which the meals were given was, however, slightly greater 
than before, partly because of the lateness of Easter (the 
usual time of closing), and partly because some schools 
began earlier on account of severer distress. Forty-four 
schools provided meals during 10 weeks or less, 91 from 

_11 to 15 weeks, 63 from 16 to 20 weeks, and 10 for over 
20 weeks. Last year only one school continued the 
meals for a period exceeding 20 weeks. The average 
duration of the feeding was 134 weeks against 124 
weeks in 1903-4. 


A new item of statistical information has been provided 
this year, viz., the number fed at all, in addition to the 
average number fed. This shows the total number of 
names placed on the register of underfed children, some 
of whom are taken off in the course of the winter, while new 
names are added ; and some whose names continue on the 
list only receive food occasionally, while some receive it on 
every occasion when meals are given. There was some 
discussion before the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Physical Deterioration about this question, one witness 
asserting his belief that every child fed continuously 
represented three individul children fed for shorter periods. 
The figures now submitted show that while the number fed 

- on an average was 26,951, the total number of individual 
children fed in Council schools was 40,432, giving a ratio 
of 1 to 14. In other words, every child on the register of 
underfed children was fed on the average for 8 or 9 weeks 
of the period during which meals were provided. No 
doubt there are certain schools which under a more 
efficient system, would send fresh children to swell the 
number; on the other hand there are also schools in 
which some children who are not really in want would be 
eliminated by more careful inquiry. In non-provided 
schools the adoption of the system has been voluntary 
and partial, and, as the figures received from them are 
imperfect, we are unable to give any estimate of the actual 
number in those schools. 


We have also tabulated in Appendix D. the information 
supplied by most of the schools (193 having replied out of 
the 208 schools in which meals were provided) as to the 
Association from which funds were received and as to the 
kind of meal, the number of meals per week, and the place 
of distribution. In Appendix E. we have set out a sum- 
mary of the reports sent in by 16 of the associations which 
concern themselves in this work. Of these, three are 
large societies which collect funds and supply them to those 
who make application. Fourteen are associations more 
or less restricted as to locality which not only collect funds 
whether locally or from the public at large, or receive them 
from one or other of the three first-named societies, but 
also organise the supply and distribution of food for 
different schools, . ; 


The special schools, t.e., those for the blind, deaf, and 
mentally and physically defective children, have not come 
under the cognisance of the Joint Committee. The sub- 
committee in charge of these schools are at the present 
moment considering the advisability of affording facilities 
for the provision of meals in all the special schools, except 
the cripple schools in which the system is already es- 
tablished. Some informition relating to these schools 
will be found in Appendix F. 
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What the future system of administering relief to under- _ 
fed children should be is one of the most important /pro-, 
blems with which the Council has to deal, and we feel that_ 
we should not be doing our duty if we did not place at 
the Council’s disposal the fruits of experience gained in. 
past years. adh, 4: 

The defects which have been found to exist in the system , 
established by the School Board and watched over by, the; 
Joint Committee are as follows—(1) The duty of: the’ 
managers in respect of visiting the homes of the children , 
and procuring information regarding their home conditions . 
has been in the majority of cases imperfectly fulfilled'; (2). 
Full use has not been made of the information possessed, 
by attendance officers ; (3) The care of the sub-committee 
has been generally confined to the provision-of meals, and: 
should be extended to the supply of boots and clothes;, 
(4) Meals are generally provided on one, two or three days 
in the week, whereas they should ordinarily be given on 
at least four days, if not on all five days; (5) The Joint 
Committee have not been invested with sufficient power to 
see that the system is properly carried out, and the work of , 
feeding the children efficiently done; (6) Power should 
be taken to regulate the connection between associations 
which offer to provide funds or meals, or boots, or clothing, 
and the schools to which the offer is made; (7) .Meals 
should be continued, where found necessary, throughout 
the year. 


With regard to the first of the defects enumerated above, 
we trust that the Council will place this duty in a prominent 
position ; that managers will be asked to subscribe their’ 
assent to performing it when they take office; and that 
the regular performance of the duty will be considered in 
connection with the reappointment of managers. 


We drew up suggestions last November for the amend- 
ment of Article 127 of the School Management Code, which 
were intended to remedy some of these defects. The 
following recommendations may be quoted— 


(1) That @ relief committee should be appointed 
in every school. . 


(7) That the term “ relief ’’ should be understood 
to include the provision of food, boots, clothing, 
and any kind of charitable assistance. 


(26) Attendance officers are expected to give in- 
formation when requested and to do all in their 
power to assist the relief committees of schools in. 
their district in their work. 


In Clauses 15 to 18 suggestions were made as-to the 
manner in which inquiries and home visits should. be 
systematised and carried on. 


These recommendations are still under the consideration 
of the Day Schools Sub-Committee. They cover the’ 
second and third defects referred to. arts 


With regard to the increase in the number of meals a, 
week, we have shown above that at present they are 
mostly given on two or three days a week, and we think. 
that the relief committee should be instructed to do all 
that is possible to secure that the provision shall be made 
on four days. We do not propose that five days shall be 
made the rule because there is a great. deal of evidence. 
that the children ordinarily get a good mealon Monday 
out of the remains of the Sunday dinner, but wherever- 
this is not the case the meals should be given on Mondays 
also. We further advise the grant, in the poorer districts, . 
of a glass of milk and a slice of bread and butter before 
school begins, or even a more substantial breakfast of 
porridge and milk. 


With regard to the need of a strong central agency t 
see that the system laid down by the Council is carried 
out, we would refer to paragraphs 359-362 of the report 
of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical Deterio- - 
ration, in which they treat of the relation of the school 
authority to the question. The Committee hold that 
there are three classes of cases: one where the necessary 
relief is provided by voluntary agencies, the school 
authority having only to help with moral support and . 
in the oversight of the work, but incurring no expense. 
The second, where the complete organisation of relief is 
beyond the grasp of voluntary agencies, and where the. 
school authority should help in the administrative work, 
and should be allowed to incur expense in providing 
officials and machinery for cooking and yraparing the- 
meals, the actual cost of the food purchased being stilt 
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contributed by public charity. A third class of cases 
is that where public charity fails to meet. this cost, and 
where it, or a part of it, may be paid from the rates, sub- 
ject to the consent of the Board of Education, and to 
such alteration of the law as shall enable the authority 
to recover the cost from the parent who can but will not 
pay. Whether London is regarded as belonging to the 
first or the second of these three classes, we consider that 
the Council should be empowered to appoint such an 
agency as is requisite for inspecting the work done and 
seeing that rules are carried out as to preparing the register 


of underfed children, inquiring into the home conditions | 


of the families, obtaining funds and providing meals. 

As to the sixth item referred to, it seems obvious that, 
if there is a central body watching over the carrying out 
of the Council’s system in all the schools, it must be in- 
formed as to the sources from which funds are supplied 
to every school. Any new benevolent agency offering to 
provide money or meals or boots, etc., to a school: should 
communicate first with the Council, and ‘should be’ in- 
structed as to what school should be allocated to it: for 
the receipt of the assistance it proposes to give. 

Although: the ‘severe pressure of unemployment: is 
generally over by Easter, many cases must exist during 


the summer of both permanent ‘and’temporary distress ' 
The number would : 


calling for’ relief to’ the’ children. 
be so much smaller than in the winter that it would‘not 
be-necessary to keep up the large organisations which are 
then needed, and we draw.attention to the cookery centres 
as places where small bodies of from 25 to 30 children can 
generally be supplied with a dinner made up, from the 
food which has. been cooked ‘in the course of the. day’s 


instruction. , 
C. A. ELuiort, 


Chairman. 


Minute of Education Committee : received by London 
County Council on 31st October, 1905. 


93. The Council on 14th June, 1904 (p. 936), approved 
the formation of a joint committee to carry on the work 
in. connection with underfed children. 

The Joint Committee, although not one of our sub- 
committees, work in association with us, and their pro- 
posals are brought up for our consideration through 
our General Purposes Sub-Committee. The Joint Com- 
mittee receive reports from local sub-committees appointed 
by the managers with reference to the source of supply 
to which they look for voluntary subscriptions and to their 
methods and organisation; draw the attention of these 
sub-committees to any defects in the selection of children, 
or in arrangements for the provision of relief; give 
assistance, when necessary, to the local sub-committees. 
by placing them in communication with a source of 
supply, so as to enable them to obtain the necessary 
funds; communicate with the the chief associations 
of supply whenever distress appears to be beyond 


the power of the charitable contributions intended‘ 


to meet it; keep the public generally informed of what 
is being done, and stimulate public interest in the work. 
The only important change in the work of the Joint 


‘Committee since their re-constitution by the Council’ 
has been the inclusion of the non-provided schools ‘within * 


the sphere of their operations. 
We have had under consideration certain extracts 


from the annual report (1904-5) of the Joint Committee ” 


on Underfed Children with reference to the defects found 
to exist in the system established by the late authority. 


These defects are summarised in the subjoined’ extract’ 


from the report of the Joint Committee:— ‘ 
(i.) The duty of the managers in respect of visiting 


the homes of the ‘children and ‘procuring informa- + 
tion regarding their home conditions has been: in: 


the majority of eases imperfectly fulfilled; (ii.) 
Full use has-not been made. of the information 
possessed by attendance officers ; -(iii.) the. care 
of the sub-committee has been generally.confined 


to the provision of meals, and should be extended . 


to the: supplyof boots and -clothes:; ..(iv.) meals 
are generally provided: on one,' two. or; three days 
in the. week, whereas: they shouldordinarily be 
given on at least four days, if not onrall five days; 
(v.) power should ‘be taken to regulate the con- 


re 
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nection between associations which offer to pro- 
vide funds or meals, or boots, or clothing, and 
the schools to which the offer is made ; (vi.) meals 
should be continued, where found necessary, 
throughout the year.” 


We have availed ourselves of the experience and advice 
of the Chairman of the Joint Committee on Underfed 
Children, and after full consideration we have prepared. 
a circular letter which we propose to send to the managers 
of London County Council schools. 


This letter outlines the history of the Joint Committee 
on Underfed Children, shows their constitution and 
duties, and gives similar information in respect of local 
sub-committees. The managers are advised that a 
local organisation is required only in schools likely to 
contain necessitous children; that it is important that 
information as to the home conditions of the children 
should be secured, and in this connection they are asked 
to take advantage of the knowledge possessed by the 
attendance officer. It states that meals should- be 
given where possible on all school days; and that the 
system of administering relief should be extended so as to 
include relief of other forms of acute physical distress, : 
e.g., want of clothing and boots. With a view. to making 
the system of relief as efficient as possible the managers. 
are advised that the local organisation should in the. 
conduct of its work adopt a scheme which we have pre-: 
pared, In this scheme it is suggested that a provisional 
list should be drawn up, before the end ‘of October, by. 
the head teacher of each department of a necessitous 
school, after consultation with the class ‘teachers’ and 
the visitors, of those children who, from personal observa- * 
tion of their appearance in school, or from knowledge 
of their family circumstances, are believed to be underfed, ‘ 
When this list is submitted to the local organisation 
arrangements are to be made for the homes of. certain’ 
of the children to be visited so as to verify the existence 
of want. The list thus corrected is to be retained by 
the head teacher of each department, and is, under the 
authority of the local organisation, to be added to or 
reduced from week to week, according as information is 
received in regard to other children, or as to modification 
of the circumstances in respect of children already on™ 
the list. The managers are informed that every local’ 
organisation should place itself in communication with 
some source of supply, in order to obtain the means” 
necessary for. the relief of want; that ordinarily this 
would mean the source from which assistance had been 
received in former years’; and that if no such source 
exists, or if it is unable to make sufficient. provision, the 
local organisation should report to the Joint Committee 
on Underfed Children. The managers are also informed ” 
that every local organisation should. make the arrangé- ~ 


' ments necessary for, obtaining and distributing food — 


to underfed children ; that, as a rule, the system to be 
followed would be that which has hitherto prevailed, 
viz., that the food is cooked and distributed, by some 
voluntary agency at.a centre (that is, ata place at which . 
children from various schools are fed), or at the. school 
itself, in the hall or in some classroom, or other suitable 
place which may. be utilised forithis: purpose. The-atten- 
tion of the managers.is finally drawn. tothe order issued: « 
by the Local. Government. Board) (26th April; 1905),. ' 
having reference to the relief of underfed’children attend- - 
ing public elementary schools. It is possible that Boards 
of Guardians may wish to take advantage of the facilities . 


» afforded by the local. organisation, and_ the. managers { 


are accordingly asked to.refer questions raised: by Boards . 
of Guardians to us, with a view to their being dealt with 
on some general plan: ; ot Oka 


It should be added that’ we are considering whether the*” 
various committees dealing -with underfed children” 
throughout the county should be asked to forward ‘to’ 
the Joint Committee on Underfed Children full informa- 
tion as to their sources of supply of boots’ and clothing, ~ 
and whether the head; teachers should, be «requested. to 
supply the committees dealing with .underfed children. 


- with all possible information, and) also whether.a.circular 


should be addressed to the town clerks of the metropolitan. 


' borough -councils giving, for the information of such . 
- councils, particulars. of the arrangements made for dealing + 


with underfed and _ ill-clothed children... o)..... 


asl’ 
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.». RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ON JULY 11ts, 1905. 





UNDERFED CHILDREN—PROPOSED EXPERIMENT OF 
SUPPLYING DINNERS. 


_ 6.—For some time past we have had under considera- 
tion the question of dealing with underfed and improperly 
fed children in London schools. It will be remembered 
that the Council on 11th April, 1905 (p. 1381), passed 
a resolution as follows— 


That, with a view of checking the physical deteri- 
oration existing among the London population 
and securing the best result from the expenditure 
on education, it be referred to the Education Com- 
mittee to consider and report as to the necessary 
parliamentary power being obtained for the provision 
of food where necessary for the children attending 
rate supported schools in London, and as to obtaining 
powers to recover the cost of such food from the 
parents or guardians in cases where the need arises 

_ through causes other than poverty, and that the 
Education Committee be instructed to report upon 
the desirability or otherwise of seeking such parlia- 
mentary powers. 


It will be observed that the resolution is so framed as 
to leave the whole question an open one for us to report 
upon. — 

Following closely upon the above resolution an order 
was issued by the Local Government Board in reference 
to providing for underfed children. (This will be found 
in a separate document, Appendix A.) 

We subsequently referred the whole matter to our Day 
Schools Sub-Committee who have favoured us with their 
views thereon. (See separate document, Appendix D.) 

We. have also considered representations made by the 
Joint Committee on Underfed Children, and have received 
valuable reports from the educational adviser, the execu- 
tive officer (Education), and the medical officer. (See 
separate document, Appendices B to E.) 

Having considered the questions from various points 
of view, we are of opinion that the under-mentioned con- 
clusions may be accepted— 


(i.) That children do come to school underfed. 


(ii.) That others, and probably a larger number, 
_ are ill-fed. 

(iii.) That, looking at the matter from an educa- 
tional standpoint, it is impossible to secure the 
‘best results in the case of either underfed or ill-fed 

children. — . 


(In a separate document (Appendix F) will be found 
extracts from the Report of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Physical Deterioration, substantiating 
these propositions.) 

(iv.) That the Order of the Local Government 
Board is not likely to produce good results for the 
undermentionéd reasons— 

(a) It is permissive only. 

(b) It introduces a dual authority in every dis- 
trict, viz., the managers and the Local 
Poor Law authority, and therefore friction 
may possibly, and delay will certainly, 
result. 


(c) There is no provision for uniformity of rules 
in the various local districts and this will pro- 
duce additional confusion. 

(d) A radical error of policy underlies the 
order, viz., that the cost incurred under 
the scheme falls upon the local authorities, 
which means necessarily that the poorer 
districts will have to bear the larger expenses 
while the richer will bear the smaller. 


(e) No order will be really effective unless the 
expenses thereunder are borne by Govern- 
ment funds or at least are thrown upon. the 


rates of London as a whole. ORI 


(f) The risk of fathers being disfranchised as a 
result of meals being supplied by the 
guardians to their children without their 
knowledge and consent militates, in. our 
opinion, against the usefulness of the 
scheme. 


(v.) That, although the Council should assist in 
carrying out the Order where local authorities desire 
it, it is not for the Council to initiate proceedings 
thereunder, nor is the Order one which can be re- 
garded as materially helping the solution of the 
problem which we have to deal with under the 
Council’s reference. 


(vi.) That, while the necessity for feeding children 
as the last resort out of public funds is a proposition 
endorsed by the whole spirit of the poor law, there 
are strong arguments against seeking new legislative 
powers at the present moment— 


(a) Feeding at school alone is insufficient. 


(b) Feeding out of public funds must tend to 
lessen parental responsibility, and» the 
lessening of such responsibility would 
be a social-evil. 


(c) The expense would be very serious, and the 
number fed, although at first it would be 
small, would inevitably tend to increase. 


Assuming the cost of one.meal a day were 1}d., the 
expense would be. 74d. a week per child or 7s. 6d. for 
twelve weeks a year, or for (say) 50,000 children £18,750 
a year. 

of ultimately the idea of treating all children alike 
were adopted the cost would be about £300,000 a year. 

As to the number requiring to be fed, Sir Charles Elliott, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Underfed Children, 
has stated, in an article from which the undermentioned 
is quoted, that— 

Dr. Kerr estimates that 10 per cent. of the 

children are suffering from debility or 


backwardness - - - - - say 80,000 
Mr. Libby thinks 12 to 18 per cent. require 

to be fed - - - - - - 4, 100,000: 
Sir John Gorst holds that one-third are in- 

sufficiently or improperly fed - - - ,, 260,000) 

improperly fed, 20 
er cent. - ata LOU 
Dr. Macnamara says insufficiently fed. 16 0 
per cent. - - 5, 80,000: 


Sir Charles Elliott also states, and no doubt correctly, 
that these figures are general impressions only, not based 
on any positive data, and the estimates in his opinion 
are excessive. He says— 

‘The least untrustworthy sources from which to arrive 
at the number of underfed children are the estimates. 
made in 1899 by the head teachers of our schools that 
about 45,000 or, at the outside, 55,000 children in London, 
or from 7 to 8 per cent., are liable to be underfed in a 
severe winter, and the fact that in the Board schools 
alone from 20,000 to 26,000 children have been fed on an 
average during the last five winters. Add about two- 
fifths for the voluntary schools and these numbers be- 
come from 28,000 to 36,000. These are the average 
figures; that is to say, the number continuously fed 
for thirteen or fourteen weeks of the winter. The num- 
ber actually fed for a shorter time is larger, and on the 
basis of the figures quoted above I should be inclined 
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to put it at about half as large again as the average num- 
ber, not more than 54,000 for the highest year (the present) 
or about 7 per cent. of the school population.” 

The Joint Committee on Underfed Children. in their 
annual report for 1904-5 supply information with regard 
to London County Council schools for the past five years 
as follows— ] 





verage number of 


: A 
Average m Idren : : 
Average number of children fed. | meals provided. 





1900-1. - | 18,857 (weekly) + - | Not recorded. 
1901-2. - | 20,085 . - | 46,619 (weekly). 
1902-3 - | 22,206 _ ,, 54 572 20 © 
1903-4 - | 23,842 BV 56.100 See 
1904-5 - | 26,951 ,, - | 66,006, 











They say—‘‘ No doubt there are certain schools in 
which a more efficient system would send in fresh children 
to swell the number; on the other hand there are also 
schools in which more careful enquiry would eliminate 
some children who are not really in want. In non- 
provided schools the adoption of the system has been 
voluntary and partial, and, as the figures received from 
them are imperfect, we are unable to give any estimate 
of the actual number in these schools.” 

(vii.) That the non-sufficiency of present voluntary 
agencies to meet the money demands of the case does 
not yet appear to be proved. 

The report of the Joint Committee on Underfed Children 
for the session 1904-5 seems to point to the fact that, 
although in some few places there has been difficulty 
experienced in coping with all the needs, the difficulty 
has arisen from want of complete organisation rathe1 
than from a deficiency of funds. And the Joint Com- 
mittee apparently are of opinion that private benevolence 
is not by any means exhausted. 

The report of our Day Schools Sub-Committee is a 
most valuable document. It deals with the subject 
from two points of view, viz., the immediate difficulty 
arising chiefly from want of sufficient and proper food 
and the effect of physical degeneracy generally. I 
would be most desirable to ask the Council to deal witk 
both of these issues, but it may be thought better to 
present the two subjects to the Council in separate re- 
ports so as to prevent discursiveness. The present 
practical effect of the Day Schools Sub-Committee’s 
recommendation is that a series of experiments should 
be tried in which children from selected schools should 
be fed once a day by meals arranged for by the Council. 
The work might or might not be done as part of the 
training given at the cookery centres, but in any event 
the meals should only be supplied on payment of the 
estimated cost, say, 14d. or 2d. each meal. It would be 
expected that the parents or guardians of each child 
should find the necessary money, but, if in any case the 
parents or guardians state that they cannot do so, the 
suggestion is that they should be referred to the Joint 
Committee on Underfed Children who would deal with 
the case. 


APPENDIX X. : 


There is a good deal to be said in favour of this scheme. 


If done through the cookery centres it would give a 
practical direction to the training at such centres. 


It would prove by actual experience whether well-to-do 
parents would like to have a meal provided by the local 
education authority at the parents’ expense. 


It would afford statistics based on actual facts as to 
the number of underfed children whose parents are un- 
able to pay for their meals, and it would give the Joint 
Committee on Underfed Children a full opportunity of 
perfecting their organisation and of testing the extent 
of their pecuniary resources. 


In addition, it would obviate the necessity for asking 
immediately for additional legislative powers, as the 
meals would be provided at the cost price of food stuff 
only, and the provision would be a part of the educational 
work of the Council. 


It will be convenient if we state our conclusions in the 
form of propositions as follows— 


(a) Although we have not sufficient data to enable 
us to give exact figures, we are of opinion— 


(i.) That a considerable number of school children 
are underfed. 


(ii.) That a further, and again a considerable, 
number of school children are improperly 
fed. 


(iii.) That it is impossible to secure the best 
educational results in the case of children 
who are habitually underfed or ill-fed. 


(6) We do not think that it is probable that the 
recent Order of the Local Government Board will 
afford much relief, and, although we feel that. we 
shall meet the wishes of the Council by co-operating 
whenever Local Poor Law Authorities request us 
to do so, we do not propose to taken any initiatory 
steps under the Order. 


(c) That, having given very full consideration to 
the matter, we are not prepared to recommend any 
immediate application for additional legislative 
powers. At the same time we realise that there is 
an existing evil to be dealt with and remedied, and 
feel that, if the experiments now suggested are not 
successful, further consideration must be given to 
the matter. ; 


We recommend— 


That the Education Committee be authorised to 
make the undermentioned experiment and report 
the result at as early a date as possible, viz.— 


That the food cooked in the cookery centres be 
utilised as far as possible in arranging for 
dinners at the undermentioned L.C.C. 
schools, the expenditure incurred to be 
recovered from parents or from charitable 
funds— 


Dulwich-hamlet (Dulwich) ; Ackmar-road 
(Fulham) ; Old Woolwich-road (Green- 
wich) ; Columbia-road (Bethnal-green, 
N.H.);. and Buckingham Street, 
Islington. 
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LETTER FROM THE CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY OF LIVERPOOL TO MR. H. J. LESLIE 
AS TO THE FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 


LIVERPOOL CENTRAL RELIEF AND CHARITY ORGANISATION 
Society. 


2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool, 
27th March, 1905. 


Dear Sir,—My Committee have had under their notice 
the report which you, as Chairman of the Elementary 
‘Schools Management Sub-Committee, have prepared 
for the Liverpool Education Committee on the subject of 
providing free meals for children attending the public 
elementary schools of the city, and they gather that 
you suggest that children attending school, whom it is 
believed are either without proper food, or without 
sufficient food, should have free meals provided for them 
by the Education Committee, an appeal being made 
for public funds to enable this to be carried out. As this 
is admitted on all hands to be a subject of very great 
difficulty, my Committee think it well to lay before you 


their experience in past years in connection with the 
matter. 


In the year 1885, at a time when there was a considerable 
amount of distress in the city, the managers of several 
elementary schools in the poorer parts of the city arranged 
in conjunction with the Council of Education, to prepare 
penny dinners for the children attending such schools. 
It was intended that the dinners should be paid for by 
the parents whenever this was possible, and should be 
self-supporting. 


It was found, however, that some parents, through 
stress of circumstances, were unable to find the pennies, 
and this society was asked by the school managers to assist, 
and we agreed to do so in cases where we were satisfied 
from enquiry through our officers that parents were 
unable to provide them. In that and the following 
years up to 1889 dinners were distributed and paid for 
according to the following table :— 




















How paid for. | 
Voss Total Dinners . 

| slash | Parents. eer. he liet Other Sources. | 
1885 — | = | 7,135 — | Other figures not supplied. 
1886 47,436 18,439 | 19,091 9,906 | 
1887 — | _ 18,458 | -— | Other figures not supplied. 
1888 42,422, | 17,891 14,446 10,°85 | 
1889 | Ald 16,630 | 5,607 1,174 Including $d. Dinners. 





It is believed that in this way all cases of real hardship 
were met. 


The Committee had reports from the managers each year’ 


which seemed to show that the dinners did a certain amount 
of good in securing attendance and enabling the children 
to work better, but there were cases in which it was re- 
ported that the parents of some of the children could 
well afford to feed them in a better way, and that the 
provision of the school was used by such parents as a 
mere convenience to save themselves trouble. The 
general result may be gathered from the report of the 
Committee of the Society to their subscribers in the 
year 1889 as follows: “‘ While your Committee are 
willng, if necessary, to give assistance in this way, and so 
secure that the children of indigent parents shall be 
saved from the strain of doing their school work without 
food enough to support their physical strength, they 
would again repeat the opinion expressed in last report, 
that this form of assistance should be confined to times 
of more than orudinary distress, and that at other times 
where aid is required, it should be given in the ordinary 
way through theparents.”. 

Some years subsequently to this, the Committee were 
again invited from an outside source to pay for $d. dinners 
in certain schools, where it was reported that children 
were going without food. The names of the schools 
referred to were obtained, and the school managers were 
communicated with, and careful enquiry made into the 
cases of alleged hardship. On this occasion it was found 
that few (if any) children were actually attending school 
as alleged without food, and that cases where the parents 
were unable to provide could be better dealt with by 
assistance given to the family, which the Society was glad 
to furnish in suitable cases. On the other hand it wa; 
found that many cases of insufficient feeding were due 
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to neglect of parents, who had quite sufficient means 
to enable them to provide what was necessary, but whose 
intemperate or improvident habits led to their means 
being wasted, and their children neglected. 

It is clear, in all cases of the latter class, that the proper 
remedy is not to feed the children, and allow the parents 
to go on in their careless and neglectful ways, but to bring 
pressure to bear upon the parents to fulfil their elementary 
duty of providing for their family, when they have the 
means to'do so, and to restrict the provision of relief 
to those cases where the parents have not the means 
of properly feeding their children, and, even in such cases 
to carefully consider whether it would be better to pro- 
vide them with the means of doing so at home. 

This method of dealing with the question may involve 
more trouble, but the Committee are quite sure that 
in the long run it will repay any trouble that may be taken. 
If any public authority were, on account of the neglect 
of parents, to undertake the feeding of children, without 
at the same time bringing home their duty to the defaulting 
parents, it could not fail to have an extremely bad moral 
influence both over parents and children. 

It is evident that in order to classify the cases and 
secure proper discrimination as to which should receive 
free meals, and in which payment should be insisted on, 
careful enquiry will require to be made, and my Committee 
will be glad to be of assistance to the Education Committe : 
in this, or any other way. 


Yours faithfully, 
Wm. GRISEWooD, 
Secretary. 
EF. J. Leslie, Esq., 
Chairman of the 
Elementary Schools Management Sub-Committee. 
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APPENDIX XII. : 


XII. 


(L.) BRADFORD. 


CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE EDUCATION CoMMITTEE AND BoArD OF GUARDIANS WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE UNDERFED OHILDREN IN PuBLic ELEMENTARY Sonoots, 197TH JUNE, 1905. 





_|Circular No. 527, from the Board of Education, ad- 
dressed to the Education Authority, together with the 
explanatory Circular and Order of the Local Government 
Board, Relief (School Children) Order, 1905, were con- 
sidered, and it was resolved that the Education Gom- 
mittee be recommended to adopt the following proposals: — 
(a) That all applications for feeding children sent 
to school without proper nourishment be sent to 
the Guardians through the Clerk. 
(0) That the Guardians classify the children in 
the following manner :— 

(1) Those whose parents are permanently im- 
poverished. 

(2) Those whose parents have been incapaci- 
tated from making necessary provision for 
the child through temporary illness, loss of 
employment, and other unavoidable causes. 

(3) Those whose parents, though capable of 
making this provision, have neglected to 
do so. 


(c) That an officer of the Guardians make the 
necessary enquiries and report on forms to be pro- 


vided. 
(zd) That the Guardians undertake to deal with 
all cases in classes (1) and (3). : 


(e) That the forms containing the particulars of 
cases coming under class (2) be forwarded to the 
Education Authority as suitable to be dealt with 
by the various voluntary and charitable agencies. 


(f) That the Education Authority make all arrange- 
ments for this class (2) being so dealt with. . 


(g) That the Education Authority supply the 
Guardians with the names and addresses of the 
officers or teachers empowered by such Authority 
to make special applications under the order. 


The City Council adopted the arrangement on the 
26th July, 1905. 


(II.) MANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


UNDERFED CHILDREN AT Pusitic ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS. 


Report of Children’s Meals Sub-Committee, dated 15th September, and subsequently adopted by the Education Committee. 





I.—INTRODUCTION. 


The Sub-Committee appointed to deal with the pro- 
vision of meals for children in attendance at the Public 
Elementary Schools of the Oity submit the following 
report and recommendations regarding procedure under 
the provisions of the “ The Relief (School Children) Order, 
1905,”: issued by the Local Government Board with a cover- 
ing letter to guardians on the 27th April, 1905. 

A copy of the Order is attached to this report, together 
with a letter from the Board of Education, dated 28th 
April, 1905, addressed to Local Education Authorities, 
having reference to the Order of the Local Government 
Board indicating the extent to which, in the opinion of 
the Board of Education it is desirable that education 
authorities should co-operate with the Guardians. (For 
Order, etc., see Appendix.) 

On the issue of the Order the Education Committee 
were approached by the three Boards of Guardians having 
jurisdiction within the City with a request that the Com- 
mittee would appoint representatives with the view of 
conferring with representatives of the guardians as to 
the best means of carrying the Order into effect. This 
request was complied with and referred to the Children’s 
Meals Sub-Committee. Meetings with the guardians have 
taken place, and a joint Consultative Sub-Committee, 
consisting of ,two members of each of the boards of 
guardians for the township of Manchester and unions of 
Chorlton and Prestwich, four “representatives of the 


Education Committee, and Mr. H. E. Gaddum, Honorary 
Secretary of the District ProvidentSociety—was appointed 
to consider and report on the whole subject. This Con- 
sultative Sub-Committee met on the 15th September 
instant. 

At the meeting of the Elementary Education Sub-Com- 
mittee, held on the 11th September, a deputation repre- 
senting (1) The Manchester and Salford Trades Council, 
(2) the Independent Labour Party, and (3) the Social 
Democratic Federation, attended at their own request and 
submitted a recommendation “ That, in view of the 
hardships endured by the children of the working classes 
especially in the winter months, and of the urgent neces- 
sity for making adequate provision for the feeding of 
underfed school children, the deputation urge upon the © 
Education Committee of the City of Manchester to co- 
operate with the several boards of guardians in the City 
area, and to undertake the proper feeding of underfed 
children attending, the schools under the control of the 
Manchester Education Committee.’’ 

At the conference with the representatives of the boards 
of guardians the Sub-Committee of the Education Com- 
mittee thought it well that the guardians should be made 
acquainted with the views contained in this Report. 

The Children’s Meals Sub-Gommittee, believing that it 
is of the highest importance that the matter should be 
reported upon to the City Council, have now the honour 
to submit this Report. 
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[Gor a right understanding of the position it is needful 
to bear in mind what has been done by voluntary effort 
by the Manchester Education Authority during the past 
winter. 


II.—Provision or Frez Mats In Certain Pusiic 
ELEMENTARY ScHooLs, 1879-1905. 


The following particulars are supplied of the method 
hitherto adopted in Manchester :— 

The giving of free meals during the winter to destitute 
children attending the day schools was commenced by the 
School Board in 1879, and was continued by the Education 
‘Committee during the past two winters. 

The work up to the passing of the Education Act, 1902, 
was restricted to schools controlled by the late School 
Board, and the cost was defrayed by voluntary contribu- 
tions, such expenses not being a legal charge upon the 
school fund. The work was also assisted by the pro- 
ceeds of school concerts, etc., promoted by the teachers. 

The operation of the fund was considerably extended 
‘during the winter of 1903-4. This was in consequence 
of the extension of the scheme to include some of the non- 
provided schools of the city, which came under the control 

- of the authority under the Education Act, 1902. 

The extended provision was also maintained during the 
last winter (1904-5), and applied to twenty-three muni- 
cipal schools and eighteen non-provided schools, total 
forty-one schools, all within the area shown in the ap- 
‘pended map. 

In 1904-5, the experiment was tried of charging ld. 
each for dinners, whilst cases of necessity were furnished 
‘to the office by the teachers. The demand for 1d. dinners 
‘gradually decreased, and when the number of meals 
‘supplied was at the highest point, there were about 200 
paying 1d. and 2,300 who were on the free list. (One 
meal per day for five days.) 

The meals consisted of pea soup and bread, varied in 
certain cases by the provision of milk and bread on 
‘Fridays. : 

The meals were served in the schoolrooms on the 
‘school desks, and the teachers kindly gave voluntary 
assistance in serving the children. 

There was no expense of administration other than a 
small allowance made to the school caretakers, and 
practically the whole of the money raised was spent upon 
‘the relief of the children. 

In all cases where relief was afforded, enquiry was made 
‘through the school attendance officers into the circum- 
«stances of the parents, and due care was taken that only 
really necessitous children were relieved. 

A poverty scale was applied in dealing with each case, 
-and the cases were revisited monthly. The reports on all 
‘the cases have been preserved so far as last year’s work is 
concerned. 

It may here be stated that for the purpose of dealing 
‘with the evil of overlapping, the Sub-Committee during 
the winter of 1904-5 arranged a conference of repre- 
sentatives of various organisations dispensing relief to 
children, and well attended meetings were held at regular 
‘intervals during the winter months. 

Adverting to the monthly conferences thus held with 
representatives of various voluntary bodies giving relief 
to children, the Sub-Committee have pleasure in stating 
‘that though tentative they were in many respects satis- 
‘factory, and the Sub-Committee have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with their attempt to organise the work of 
giving relief from charitable sources. It is true that no 
‘binding arrangement was entered into, yet by the full 
and free discussion at these monthly conferences much 

- valuable information was obtained ; and, apart from the 
mew position of affairs now created by the Order of the 
Local Government Board, it is believed that in the future 
‘better results would have ensued in the distribution of 
‘charitable aid by means of improved organisation for 
‘dealing with the general relief of distress, particularly in 
the direction of avoiding overlapping in the work of the 
different voluntary bodies. 

The particulars here set forth as to past procedure show 
that the Education Committee have as far as was possible 
o2en alive to the need of providing meals for destitute 
-ghildren upon wise and econoraic lines. 


IlI.—FuturE PROCEDURE. 
Looking to the new conditions created by “ The Relief 
(School Children) Order, 1905,” attention must in the 
first place be drawn to the fact that both the Local Gov- 
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ernment Board and the Board of Education look for the 
co-operation of the Local Education Authorities with the 
Poor Law Guardians. 

The order deals with cases where an application is made 
to the Guardians or Relieving Officer by the managers, or 
by a teacher duly empowered by the managers of a 
public elementary school or by an officer duly 
empowered by the Local Education Authority, having 
for its object the allowance of relief to a child 
under the age of sixteen who is in course of attendance 
at a public elementary school.—[See paragraph im 
Circular of Local Government Board of 27th April, headed 
“* Effect of Order’? and Article I. of the Order of 26th April, 
1905.] 

Touching upon the same point, the Board of Education 
conclude their circular of the 28th April, 1905, by the 
following paragraph :—‘‘ It should be borne in mind that 
in areas where distress and want are habitual, or fre- 
quently recurrent, Local Education Authorities, by en- 
couraging and promoting the establishment of proper 
organisations for inquiry where distress is alleged, and 
for distribution of relief where relief is needed, may 
greatly facilitate the treatment of cases of destitution 
under whichever class they fall.” 

All this points to the assistance which can be given by 
ths Education Authority—assistanc> however, which, 
in the nature of things, must be stictly limited to ad- 
ministration, as opposed to actual expenditure in providing 
the food, etc., such expenditure having to be met by the 
guardians, the Education Authorities having no power 
to incur expense. 

The experience gathered by the Manchester Hducation 
Authority during the 26 winters they have been engaged 
in administering this form of relief enables them to under- 
stand to a very considerable extent the necessities of 
the present position, and on this ground they may perhaps 
claim to indicate the lines upon which, in their opinion, 
the efficient administration of the Order should proceed. 


1.—Scheme. 


The object of the Local Government Board Order is to 
adapt certain provisions of the Poor Law to the relief 
of children (under the age of 16) who may be sent to 
public elementary schools by their parents in a state 
of destitution for want of sufficient nourishment. 

This Order entirely alters the conditions under which 
in former years free meals, provided from voluntary 
sources, have been given to necessitous children in some 
of the public elementary schools of the city. 

This voluntary supply of relief has only been rendered 
possible by voluntary subscriptions and by the generous 
personal service of the teachers, who have sacrificed a 
portion of their own meal times to the work, and by 
the putting up with the inconvenience of having the free 
meals served on the school desks in rooms used immediate- 
ly afterwards for school purposes. The serious disad- 
vantage of using schoolrooms, coupled with the want 
of proper cooking appliances,* make it absolutely impossi- 
ble for the former provision being continued under the 
new condition of affairs. 

It is hence assumed that special provision must needs 
be made in certain districts for supplying children with 
food.- The number of daily meals to be provided for 
each child is a matter which the guardians will have to 
decide, and this will have an important bearing upon the 
effective carrying out of the Order in the direction of 
improving the physical condition of under-fed children. 

In dealing with the nature of the various steps which 
may have to be taken, it has been thought best to arrange 
the recommendations under various headings. 


2.—Proposed Area of Relief. 

The plan of the City attached shows the area within 
which the Education Committee supplied free meals 
during the winter of 1904-5, and this may be taken as 
the district which would require such provision. It is 
not overlooked that outside this area there are isolated 
districts of a poor class, but for the present purpose it 
has been thought best to deal with the contact area 
shown on the plan. 


* Vote—The food was invariably cooxed in an ordinary 
washing boiler in the caretaker’s cellar, and these boilers 
were only capable of providing a uniform meal of pea soup. 
Attempts to vary the dinners inevitably failed, owing to the 
want of proper cooking appliances. 
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The area embraces nearly the whole of the Township 
of Manchester, and congested portions of the Chorlton and 
Prestwich Unions. 

There are in this area eighty-four public elementary 
schools attended by 59,000 children (numbers on books), 
and the population represented by these schools is esti- 
mated at 295,000. 

The plan shows the forty-one schools (coloured red) 
at which the meals were given last winter. In these 
forty-one schools there are eighty-three departments. 
It will be seen that there are a large number of schools 
(forty-three with 105 departments) in the area at which 
relief was not supplied. 


3.—Probable Number of Cases. 

Assuming that the number of children likeiy to need 
help may be arrived at by a calculation based on the 
proportion of the total number of children in the selected 
schools of last winter who were supplied with food,j and 
applying the calculation to the whole of the public ele- 
mentary school children of the area, the number equals 
an estimate of 10 per cent. of the 59,000 in attendance— 
viz., 5,900 divided among the three poor-law districts in 
the following estimated proportions :— 


Prestwich - - - - - - 1,923 
Manchester - - - 5 - - 1,984 
Chorlton - - - - - - 1,993 

Total - - - - 5,900 


The cases dealt with last winter mainly belonged to 
children from necessitous homes. In addition to these 
the Order covers the cases of underfed children belonging 
to parents able to make provision, but who have neg- 
lected to do so. As a set-off against this addition, 
and also the further addition of cases which may arise 
in isolated districts outside the special area, it may be 
claimed that trade is likely to be better this year, and 
consequently that there may be fewer cases arising from 
poverty. Assuming that a provision for 5,900 children 
would be sufficient to meet all the classes covered by the 
Order, it follows that the number represents about 5 per 
cent. of the children on the books of the public elemen- 
tary schools of the City. 


4,—Investigation of Applications. 
The Order provides that applications may be made 
to the guardians or the relieving officer, and may be 
made by— 


The managers of a public elementary school, 

A teacher empowered, by the managers, or by 

An officer duly empowered by the local education 
authority. 


As pointed out by the Board of Education in their 
circular dated 28th April, 1905, these applications relate 
to children who may be sent to school without proper 
nourishment— 


(1) Because the parents are permanently im- 
poverished. 

(2) Because temporary illness, loss of employment, 
or other unavoidable causes, have for the time in- 
capacitated the parents from making necessary 
provision for the children. 

(3) Because the parents, though capable of making 
this provision, have neglected to do so. 

The school attendance officers, of whom there are 
fifty, each with a separate district, have hitherto visited 
and reported upon applications for the free meals supplied 
from voluntary sources. They are well acquainted 
with the parents and children, and would be able to give 
information necessary when prosecution of a delinquent 
parent is decided on under the provisions of the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Act, etc. (Paragraph in Local 
Government Board Circular to Boards of Guardians 
headed ‘‘ Proceedings against Father.’’) 


5.—Provision of the Meals. 


As pointed out by the Local Government Board in 
their circular of 27th April, 1905, addressed to Boards 
of Guardians, it is highly desirable that the child shall 
get the full benefit of the relief ordered. Hence it will 
oe I Ee se eae ae ee 


+Note.—The largest number reached on any one day last 
winter was 2,483, and of these 223 paid for their dinners. 


APPENDIX XII. : 


be necessary to provide convenient centres where food. 
can be cooked and served—i.e., the provision of suitable- 
means of cooking and of dining rooms, etc. The sug- 
gestion of the Local Government Board that in som> 
districts the food might be supplied through a charitabie- 
organisation, or by a shopkeeper, is not one which can 
be carried out effectively in Manchester. 


6.—Centres for Meals. 


Assuming that the calculation is correct that ther 
may be 5,900 in need of the meals, at all events during 
the winter months—that 250 would be quite as many as. 
could be conveniently catered for at one meal, and that 
each centre would be worked on a double-shift system... 
then twelve centres would be required, namely :— 


Prestwich - . § 3 en ae 

Manchester - - - - - 5 

Chorlton - 5 “ 2 Lene 
Total é : A - 12 


Twelve convenient centres have been indicated on the: 
map at which rooms might be provided for supplying 
the meals. No doubt in many cases the rooms could 
be rented, but funds would be needed for equipment, 
and there would be also the wages of cooks and of persons. 
to serve the meals, etc. [For power of Guardians see 
Appendix, ‘‘ Correspondence with Local Government 
Board.”*] 


List of Proposed Centres. 
Poor Law District. | 


Neighbourhood of Proposed Centre. 





Prestwich = - - . Lord Street, Cheetham.* 

. Varley Street, Miles Platting. 
. Mill Street, Bradford. 

. Devon Street, Beswick. 
Manchester -~—  - . Churnett Street, Collyhurst. 

. Livesay Street, Rochdale Road.. 
. Union Street, Ancoats. 

. Deansgate. 

. London Road. 


. Silver Street, Hulme. 
. George Street, Hulme. 
. Clowes Street, West Gorton. 


CO OO ~I OD Or Hm CO bo 


Chorlton . - 


oo 
pore © 





7.—Prosecution of Delinquent Parents and Recovery of* 
Money. 


As already pointed out cases will arise where negligent 
parents will need to be proceeded against under the pro- 
visions of the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, etce., 
and a rigid system of securing the payments from the- 
parents will be necessary. 


At the present time the school attendance officers 
collect the contributions levied upon the parents of 
children sent to the Mill Street Lay Industrial School’ 
and the payments for maintenance of children at special 
schools, etc. 


8.—Summary of Recommendations. 


In conclusion the Sub-Committee present the follow-. 
ing recommendations, based upon the foregoing informa-. 
tion. For the purpose of convenience it has been thought — 
desirable to arrange the recommendations under two 
headings showing. 

(1) The work which may be done by the Educatiom, 
Authority, and 


(2) The work which may be done by the Poor Law 
Guardians. 





* Jewish children from Southall Street and Waterloo Road . 
Schools. 


Nore.—Some of the foregoing centres would serve the- 
needs of more than one Poor Law District. 
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(1)—Work which may be done by the Education 


Authority. 


Applications to be reported upon by the school attend- 
ance officers, duly examined and classified, and a list of 
cases recommend d for acceptance or rejection to be 
periodically supplied to the guardians. Parents to be 
duly notified. 


All cases where relief has been granted to be revisited 
monthly. 


The attendance officers’ reports shall at all times be open 
to the inspection of the guardians or of their officers. 


The attendance officers shall collect the parents’ con- 
tributions for the Guardians, and account for the same on 


a prescribed form to be sent with the money to the 
Guardians each week. 


The attendance officers shall give evidence, when re- 
quired, in connection with any police court proceedings 
against delinquent parents. 


The foregoing instruction: to be carried into effect for 
the Education Committee by the Director of Elementary 
Education, 


411. 
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(2)—Work which may be done by the Poor Law Guardians. 


The Poor Law Guardians to supply centres and service 
for the supply of the meals, and to defray the cost of pro- 
viding and serving the food. 

It is further recommended that there shall be a Stand- 
ing Joint Committee, consisting of representatives of the 
Education Committee and of the three Boards of Guard- 
ians, such Standing Joint Committee to consist of two 
members of each of the three Boards of Guardians, four 
representatives appointed by the Education Com- 
mittee, and Mr. H. E. Gaddum, Honorary Secretary of 
the District Provident Society, with power to carry into 
effect all the various details of the work and to ensure 
uniformity and efficiency of action. 


JAMES Hoy, 
Chairman o} the Education Committee. 
JAMES FILDEs, 
Chairman of the Children’s Meals Sub-Committee 
C. H. Wyatt, 
Director of Elementary Education. 
September 15th, 1905. 
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EVIDENCE, AND APPENDICES. 





Abnormal Children 


See titles Defective Children, Physically Defective 
Children, Deaf, etc. 


Abuse of Provision of Meals—Imposition, etc. 


Boys taught that such a proceeding was not “ Playing 
the Game ’’—Chaucer Council School (Shovelier) 
5163-5165. 


Bristol Children’s Help-Society—Abuse of Half- 
penny Dinners (Norris) 3230-3232. 
Inquiry, Beneficial Effects of, see Inquiry. 


Northey Street Council School—Not much abuse 
at the present time (Warry) 6251. 


Pride of Children, alleged—-Would only ask for a 
meal if they could not get it at home (Leslie) 
965c', 1024-1026. 


Report on Feeding Question in Liverpool (Leslie) 
965. 


Sheffield Cases (Moss) 6040, 6041, 6045. 

Tickets, Transfer of—Bartering for Sweets, ete. 
(Foster) 1368, 1369; (Wrigley) 4808; (Grant 
6136, 6137, 6141. 

Well-off Children taking Meals. 

Liked the Dinner for the novelty of it, etc. (Dub- 
din) 1901. 
Soon found out, Other children would let it 
be known, etc. (Shovelier) 5191. 


Birmingham—Number of Free Breakfasts 
limited (Hookham) 1158-1160—RxEPort 
62. 

Leslie’s, Mr., Report on Feeding question 
in Liverpool, 965. 

Local Government Board Order of 1905 
by requiring adequate provision did 
away with main safeguard against 
Imposition (Hookham) 1253-1257. 


Aocrington 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


Acton ; 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


Adler, Mrs.—President of Jewish Children’s Penny 


Dinner Association. 
Evidence, 2258, 2440. 


Age for Sending Children to School 
Seven quite early enough (Hall) 5647. 


Agencies for Providing Meals, etc. 


Analysis of Returns of Feeding Agencies, App. II. 
100. ; 


Central Committees, Value of, for direction of work 
(Dibdin) 1821a’. 
Co-operation of Agencies advocated—Ruport, 65, 84. 


Distribution throughout the Country, number, etc.— 
REPORT, 54-56. 


Feeding not always done through the Schools, 
Parochial Institutions, Mission Room Dinners, 
etc. (Stirling) 748-750; (Elliott) 1619-1625. 


Large Agencies could work cheaper than small ones 
(Burgwiny 403 ; (Dibdin) 1821a’, 

Physical Deterioration Committee, Extract from 
Report, App. ITI., 140. 

For particular agencies see their names, also names 
of Towns. 


Aided Clothing Association, Manchester (Wyatt) 2902. 


Aldershot 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 134. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


All the year round Feeding 


See Duration of Feeding. 


Anthropometric Survey of School Children 

Abnormal cases—Heights and Weights 
Tottenham, App. V., 271. 

Comparison of Height and Weight of Boys in Salford, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, etc.—Statistics, App. V., 
261. 

Doing a little, Always postponed—London (Kerr) 
3755. 

Feeding System should not be started without in- 
formation which Weighing, etc., would furnish 
(Newsholme) App. V., 244. 

Nothing done—No Records (Davies) 44776", 4530, 
4485, 4486; (Willoughby) 5316067, 5348-5351 ; 
(Baddeley) 5486, 5487 ; (Howarth) App. V., 246 ; 
(Scatterley) App. V., 265 ; (Heslop) App. V., 270. 

Objections by Parents, Possibility of (Davies) 4531; 
(Willoughby) 5399; (Baddeley) 5490. 

One School selected for the’ purpose—Reading 
(Price) 4569, 4588-4595. 

Physical Deterioration Committee Recommendation, 
Opinion in favour of (Martin) 3963. 

** Physical Registers ’? of Scholars—Rochdale, App. 
V., 254. 

Physical Training (Scotland) Royal Commission—Re- 
commendation, App. III., 136—RzportT 29, 30. 

Proposal made and negatived—Wimbledon (Hay- 
ward) 5568, 5569. 

Selected Children, Observations taken with Clothes 
on—Salford (Tattersall) 46636", 4697, 4698— 
App. V., 257. 

Selected Schools—Willesden, Extract from Report 
of Medical Officer, App. V., 273-276. 

Standards, Question of (Kerr) App. V., 238. 

Surrey Education Committee Scheme, App. VILI., 
284. 

Sussex, West, Education Committee, App. V., 240. 

Taken, but not Systematically—Halifax, App. V. 
247. 

Time required to Examine a single Child (Holden) 
App. V., 254. 


Apparatus for Cooking—Stoves, Gas, etc. 


Facilities granted by Local Education Authority, 
see Local Education Authority. 


Appeals to the Public for Funds 


See names of Towns and Associations. 


Application for Meals 

Discretion of Head Teacher, Procedure as to Applica- 
tion or otherwise—Brighton (Lindsey) 5808. 

Food given only when children asked (Warry) 6238, 
6270, 6271. 

Form signed by Parent—Bradford (Priestman) 4402, 
4403. 

Not allowed, 95 per cent. would apply—Chaucer 
Council School (Shovelier) 5143-5145. 

L.C.C. Special Schools—Application 
Manager (Phipps) 111, 112 

Refused—Desire for Tickets 
(Wilkins) 3210, 3211. 

REPORT 62. 


taken— 


signed by 


infectious—Bolton 
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Teeth of Recruits, Percentage of rejections, etc.— 
Statistics by British Dental Association, App. 
Vi. 281. 


Aston Manor 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


Attendance at School 


Feeding helped to keep up Regular Attendance. 


(Grant) 6153-6156. 


Breakfasts, Value of (Hiliott) 1497; (Lindsey) 
5822, 5828, 5834, 5835 (Moss) 5978- 
5981, 5989. 
Liverpool Experience—Irregularity due to 
wint of Food (Leslie) 965. 
Dinner in View, E‘tect of—Unnecessary feeding 
at Great Wild Street School (Dibdin) 1956, 
1957. 


Teachers, Attitude of—REPoRT 63. 


Hop-picking—Fall of Attendance at Northey Street 
School (Warry) 6290, 6291. 


Medical Inspection and Attezndance—Absence from 
School on grounds of Ill-health, etc. (Kerr) 3839. 
3841 ;. (Martin) 3963, 4038, 4107; (Price) 4564, 
4565, 4584-4587, 4624; (Tattersall) 4677-4679, 
4723; (Willoughby) 53166, 5355-5359 ;. (Baddeley) 
5411b!, 5441-5445, 5463, 5464; (Hayward) 5521, 
5553-5555—REpPoRT 23. 

Nurses, Advantage of, in Schools—Attendance im- 

proved (Williamson) 4118; (Howarth) 
App. V., 246. 

Widnes and Liverpool, Evidence of (Leslie) 
1083a2, 1114-1118; (Williamson) 4139; 
(Danby) App. V., 267. 


' Physically Defective Children, L.C.C. Schools—H ours 
of Attendance (Phipps) 103-105. 


Backward or Retarded Children—‘ Children, who, 
though not defective, are, from Malnutrition, 
below the Normal Standard,”’ etc. 


Age that Children ought to be in Standard I., Stan- 
dard II., ete.—Dr. LEichholz’s opinion that 
retardation at Johanna Street School was due 

‘to Malnutrition (Elliott) 1544. 
‘Causes of Retardation. 
Bad Health or Irregular Attendance (Ritchie) 
App. V., 252. 
Employment out of School Hours, Want of 
Sleep, Overcrowding, etc. ; (Hlliott) 1520- 
1523; (Shovelier) 5180. 
“Heredity, Question of, etc. (Dendy) 5776-5778. 
Starvation a comparatively unimportant cause 
—Influence of condition of Public Health 
at time of Child’s Birth (Kerr) 3812, 3813— 
App. V., 236, 237. 
“Day Industrial Schools, Remedy suggested (Wyatt) 
2924-2926, 2932-2940. 
‘Educational, not Physical Retardation (Hlliott) 1521 
Improvement in health enabling Children to be 
passed into Ordinary Schools (Phipps) 127- 
129 ; (Norris) 3420-3422 ; (Kerr) 3847-3849. 
Feeding made no difference to Children’s ap- 
pearance (Frere) 470, 536-542. 

Indication of being sub-normal—Impish naughtiness, 
Shortage of Height and Wind (Shovelter). 5178, 
5179. 

Infantile Neurasthenia, Description of—Causes, ete. 
(Kerr) App. V., 237. 

No special Provision (Burgwin) 364-368 ; (Wyait) 
2844-2847, 2864, 2920, 2921; (Kirk) 3921; 
(Priestman) 4438, 4439, 4451-4455; (Latter sall) 
4686-4691, 4726; (Wrigley) 4773d. 

Objection to existing Agencies being devoted specially 
to such children—Would not meet Winter need 
of Unemployed (Burgwin) 369. 

Physical Deterioration Committee, Extract from 
Report ILI., 143—ReEpogr 26, 83. 


INDEX ; 


Backward or Retarded Children—cont. 


Risk of too much differentiation—Children were 
paraly montally afected by Undarfeeding (Dendy) 
5658+. . 


Tower Street Council School, Seven Dials—Majority 
of Children below normal Standard (Frere) 470. 


Very few Cases in Reading and Eastbourne (Price) 
4582-4584 (Willoughby) 5370. 


See also names of Towns. 


Bad Feeding 
See Improper Feeding. 
Baddeley, Dr. C. E.—Medical Officer to the Brith Educa- 
tion Committee. 


Evidence, 5401-5508. " 


Report on Physical and Mental Condition of Children 
attending Elementary Schools, App. V., 267. 
Baltic Street School 
Feeding of Children (Harvey) 1746-1754, 1758-1762, 
1767. 


Size of School (Harvey) 1742-1744. 


Banbury 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


Banks—Children’s School Banks 
Reserve Fund, etc.—Manchester, 2812, 2813. 
Test of Circumstances in apparently Necessitous 


Cases (Meek) 4922, 4945, 4946 (Grant) 6205 ; 
(Warry) 6239. vai 


Barber, Dr.—Medical Officer to Clitheroe Education 
Committee. 


Memorandum on Medical Inspection of School 
Children, App. V., 264. 


Barking Town 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


Barnsley 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


Barrow-in-Furness 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 91. 


Barry . 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 135. 
Medical Inspection, App L., 99. 


Bath 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 122. 
Medical Inspection, App. I, 91. 


Batley 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


Baths 

Attached to every School, proposed (Davies) App. V., 
263. : 

Special Baths for use of Children, proposed—Cleansing 
of Heads, etc. (Baddeley) 5461, 5462. 


Bayswater Jewish Schools : 
Feeding of Children (Adler) 2260—App. II., 108. 


Beckley, Rev. F. C., of St. Patrick’s, Wapping. . 
Evidence 2152-2257. 


Bedfordshire . 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 100. 
Medical Inspection, App. I. 89. 


Berkshire 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 89. 

Berner Street Centre 
Number of Children fed daily (Adler) 2303-2307. 
Number of Meals given in 1904 (Adler) 2260. 
Proportion of Children fed (Adler) 2320-2325. 
Record kept (Adler) 2260. 

Schools from which Children were fed (Adler) 2260. 
Teachers, Readiness to help (Adler) 2301. 


_——_—= 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Berwick 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


Beverley 
_Medical Inspection, App. L., 94. 


Bill of Fare 
See Kind of Food supplied. 


Bilston 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 134. 


Birkenhead 
Agencies in Connection with Schools other than 
Children’s Relief Committee (Foster) 1275, 1345, 
1409-1411. 
Children’s Relief Committee, Work of, App. IT., 122. 
Accommodation and Serving of Meals. 
Only one Centre which involved giving 


of meals at the Schools (Foster) 1280, 
1362, 1363. 


Sit-down Meals—Grace sung, etc. (Foster) 
1301. 


Time taken to get through a meal (Foster) 


Admission by Ticket—Question of Ticket chang: 
ing hands (Foster) 1368, 1369. 

Breakfasts not given (Foster) 1343. 

Centres, Number of (Foster) 1274. 

Constitution and Origin of Committee (Foster) 
1269-1272. 

Cost—Total Cost and Cost per Head (Foster) 
1321-1331. 

Days of the Week on which Meals were sup- 
plied (Foster) 1337-1338, 1378-1385. 
Discontinuance of Meals (Foster) 1295, 1351, 

1352. 
Distress. 
All cases covered (Foster) 1402. 
Percentage of in the various Schools (Fos- 
ter) 1403-1405. 
Food and Betterment Association, 
Assistance (Foster) 1406-1408. 
Free Meals only (Foster) 1282, 1283, 
Funds. 
Connection of Birkenhead Children’s Relief 


Committee with Birkenhead Distress 
Fund (Foster) 1273, 1333. 

No lack of Funds—Organising and Financing 
from some central authority proposed 
(Foster) 1353. 


Grouping of schools in connection with Feeding 
Centres (Foster) 1288. 
Inquiry. 
Circular sent to Schools (Foster) 1312-1319, 
1376, 1377. 
Home Circumstances, see subheading Selec 
tion of Children and Inquiry. 
Kind of Food supplied—Bill of Fare, etc. (Fos 
ter) 1340-1342. 
Likes and Dislikes of Children—No attempt 
to pick and choose (Foster) 1374, 1375. 


Local Education Authority—Facilities granted 
(Foster) 1277-1279. 


Neglect—Cases received same treatment ag 
the rest—Differential treatment proposed 
(Foster) 1401. 

Notice of Meals (Foster) 1355. 

Number of Schools and number of Meals supplied 
(Foster) 1289, 1332. 

Overlapping—Very little indeed (Foster) 1276. 

Period during which the Committee had been 
in existence (foster) 1264-1266. 

Record kept as to individual children relieved 
and their attendance (Foster) 1334-1336. 


Offer of 
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Birkenhead—cont. 


Children’s Relief Committee —cont. 
Report 40, 


Roman Catholics, Great number of Cases (Fos- 
ter) 1319, 13820. 


Selection of Children and Inquiry into Home 
Circumstances (Foster) 1286, 1303-1308, 
1356, 1357, 1386-1400. 


Supervision of Meals, etc. 


Free-will offering by Teachers, Reasons for 
discontinuing help (Foster) 1291-1295, 
1349, 

Number of Helpers, Proportion of Teachers 
(Foster) 1364-1366. 

Superintendent of a Centre generally a 
Head Teacher (Foster) 1287. 


Unit for Feeding Purposes—Number attending 
at various centres (Foster) 1299. 


Variation of Dinners (Foster) 1339, 1373. 


Defective Children, System of Dinners (Foster) 1358, 
1359. 

Medical Inspection, App. I., 91. 

Oakshott, Mrs. Leigh, Work of Feeding School 
Children (Foster) 1274, 1330, 1331, 1392. 


Birley, Mr. Herbert—Originator of Work for Underfed 
Children in Manchester (Wyatt) 2754. 


Birmingham 
Appeal to the Public for Funds to meet needs of 
Underfed Children—Impossible to raise £4,000 
to £5,000 a year by such means (Hookham) 1195- 
1197—ReEport 82. 
Breakfasts provided by Mr. G. Hookham, App. II. 
122. 
Abuse prevented by limiting number of Break-. 
fasts—Where. Teacher deceived other 
children offered evidence (Hookham) 1158- 
1160—ReEportT 62. } 
Cost per Head, Comparative Cost of Food and 
other Expenses, etc. (Hookham) 1172-1178, 
1240-1242. 
Duration of Feeding—Five Days a week over 
the whole school year (Hookham) 1148, 1149, 


1161-1164. 

Inspection of Children at breakfast (Hookham). 
1233-1235. 

Kind of Food supplied (Hookham) 1141, 1142, 
1236-1239. 


Local Education Authorities—Use of School! 
Rooms and Gas allowed (Hookham) 1138- 
1140. 


Number of Meals provided per annum, Average 
number per day (Hookham) 1168-1171. 


Number of Schools, Principle on which selected, . 
etc. (Hookham) 1132, 1134, 1135, 1228-1232. 


Period of time during which Breakfasts had 
been given (Hookham) 1132, 1133. 


Preparation and Distribution of Food (Hookham): 
1143-1148 


Serving of Meals—Sit-down Meal served in 
the Class-room as a rule (Hookham) 1150-- 
1154, 1202-1206. 


Supervision of Work by Caretakers and Teachers 
(Hookham) 1155-1160. 


Dinners—Free Dinners. 


Agencies which provided Dinners (Hookham) 
1243-1245. 


Amount of Provision—Possible Inaccuracy of 
Statement that there was enough to give 
every destitute child a meal (Hookham) 
1210-1212. 

Cost less than a Halfpenny (Hookham) 1185-~ 
1187. 


Kind of Food supplied purely vegetable— 
Doubtful whether it was an adequate meal 
(Hookham) 1188, 1224-1227. 
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Birmingham—cont. 
Dinners—cont. 
Not an attractive Dinner (Hookham) 1220, 1221. 
Number of Meals given during past year (Hook- 
ham) 1182. 
Physical Deterioration Committee, Extract from 
Report, App. IIT., 140. 
Same Children received Free Breakfasts, but 
Dinner System covered larger number 
of Schools (Hookham) 1183, 1184, 1222. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 91. 
Number of Children in the Schools (Hookham) 1261. 
Number of Children underfed in Winter (Hookham) 
1189-1194, 1207-1209. 


Nurses—Queen’s Nurses in the Schools (Williamson) 
4164, 4165. 


Rates, Application of—Relief (School Children) 
Order, 1905, would probably destroy the charit- 
able organizations (Hookham) 1199-1201, 1247, 
1248. 

REPORT 38, 

Salvation Army Breakfasts for Children (Rowe) 
2653-2659 


Blackburn 

-« } Feeding of School Children, App. II., 122. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 91. 
Memorandum (Greenwood) App. V., 242. 


Blackpool 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 91. 


Blair, Mr. R.—Evxecutive Officer of the London County 
Council, 


Evidence, 3660-3740. - 
Blind Children 


Special Arrangements for, see names of Towns and 
Schools. 


Board Schools Free Dinner Fund 


Temporary Refusal to join London Schools Dinner 
Association (Diggle) 2018, 2019. 


Bolton 
Feeding of School Children—Joint Work of Educa- 
tion Sub-Committee and Queen Street 
Mission, App. II., 123. 
Accommodation and Serving of Meals—School- 
rooms used (Wilkinson) 3100, 3101, 3105-- 
3108. 


Applications refused—Desire for tickets in- 
fectious (Wilkinson) 3210, 3211. 


Appointment of Education Sub-Committee— 
Conference with Queen Street Mission 
(Wilkinson) 3045, 3051. 


Boys and Girls, Number about equal (Wilkinson) 
3157. 
Breakfasts—Very few Breakfasts needed—Given 
by Teachers (Wilkinson) 3123, 3125-3131. 
‘Centres, Number of, ete. (Wilkinson) 3045. 
Cooking and Preparation of Meals. 
Cookery Centres, Use made of (Wilkinson) 
3160-3163. 
Rooms for providing Meals in Voluntary 
Schools, etc. (Wilkinson) 3102-3104. 
Duration of Feeding, Tays on which Meals 
were given, etc. (Wilkinson) 3045, 3134, 
3140, 3149. 


Ease with which Work was organised ( Wilkinson) 
3132. 


Extension of Mission Work to include whole 
School Area (Wilkinson) 3045. 


Free. Meals in Necessitous Cases (Wilkinson) 
3045. ere be Pia 2 = 
Chronic Cases, Percentage of Wages of 
Painters, Slaters, ete. (Wilkinson) 3171- 

3173, 3204-3208, 


‘ 


Bolton—cont. 


Feeding of School Children—eoné. 

Funds. 
Appeal to the Public (Wilkinson) 3053. 
Education Sub-Committee Guarantee (Wil- 

kinson) 3053. 
Never any difficulty in getting Subscriptions 
(Wilkinson) 3038, 3039, 3045, 3155. 


Grouping for Feeding Purposes—Admission from 
several Schools to a Centre (Wilkinson) 3080, 
3081. 


Guardians, Relations with (Wilkinson) 3096- 
3099. 


Independence—Not very much feeling of Inde- 
pendence (Wilkinson) 3212-3214. 
Infectious Disease, Spread of (Wilkinson) 3188. 
Inquiry into Home Circumstances. 
Revision of Feeding Lists, Reduction of 
numbers—Danger of Imposition (Wd- 
kinson) 3045, 3065-3082. 
School Attendance Officers, Work of (Wil- 
kinson) 3045, 3091-3095, 3167-3170. 
Kind of Food given (Wilkinson) 3142-3145. 
Missioner—Work done by Mr. Joseph Popplewell 
(Wilkinson) 3050. 
Number of Children relieved (Wilkinson) 3045, 
3046, 3061-3064, 3164. 
Number of Meals supplied—Highest number . 
(Wilkinson) 3045, 3165. 
Parochial and Congregational Organisations, 
Help given by (Wilkinson) 3056. 
Penny Dinners (Wilkinson) 3045. 
Causes of Failure (Wilkinson) 3116-3122. 
Number of Tickets sold (Wilkinson) 3045, 
3116. 
Poverty Scale (Wilkinson) 3084-3088. 
Difficulty in getting accurate Figures (Wil- 
kinson) 3179, 3180, 3191. 
Reduction of Numbers. 
Automatic Reduction as the season im- 
proved (Wilkinson) 3134-3141. 
Report 40. ? 
Refer also to subheading Inquiry. 
Salvation Army remaining outside (Wilkinson) 
3056-3060. 


Selection of Necessitous Children by Teachers 

(Wilkinson) 3047, 3048, 3084. 

Supervision of Meals. 

Teachers, Help given by, quid pro quo 
given, etc. (Wilkinson) 3045, 3109- 
3114, 3153. 

Voluntary Assistance—Caretakers the only 
people paid (Wilkinson) 3045, 3110, 
3153-5155. 

Ticket System (Wilkinson) 3147. 
Time occupied in administering a Meal (Wilkin- 

son) 3152. 

Unit for Feeding Purposes—Average Number 

fed at one Centre (Wilkinson) 3151. 


Unsectarian and Undenominational Mission 
(Wilkinson) 3156. 


Hours for Meals (Wilkinson) 3215-3218. 

Medical Inspection of School Children, App. L., 91. 
Cleansing—Treatment of Sore Heads, Unclean 
and Verminous Children (Wilkinson) 
2957. 

Investigation of Cases by Chief School 
Attendance Officer (Wilkinson) 2999- 
3001. 


Prosecutions under Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act—Care of Children while 
Parents were in Prison, etc. (Wilkinson) 
3004-3010, 3028-3039. - 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Bolton—cont. 
Medical Inspection of School Children—coné. 
Cost of Inspection. 


Eyesight Inspection, Cost of (Wilkinson) 
2957, 2985, 2986. 


Medical Officer of Health, Addition to 
Salary (Wilkinson) 2957, 2987. 


Defective Children. 
Accommodation for—Erection of Special 


Schools proposed (Wilkinson) 2957, 
2997, 2998. 
” Measuring and Weighing (Wilkinson) 2996. 
Parents, Difficulties with (Wilkinson) 
2988-2990. 
Eyesight, Inspection of. 


Arrangements for Inspection (Wilkinson) 
2957, 2976, 2979, 3011-3018. 
Better Class Schools, Small percentage of 
Cases (Wilkinson) 2976. 
Circular sent to Parents, Card for Glasses, 
etc. (Wilkinson) 2969-2975. 
Cost of Inspection—Payment to Oculists 
(Wilkinson) 2957, 2985, 2986. 
Nature of Defects—Astigmatism, 
(Wilkinson) 2977, 2978. 
Objection to Examination by Parents—No 
; cases (Wilkinson) 2957, 2981. 
Payment by Parents ( Wilkinson) 2960-2962, 
2972, 2980, 2983, 3024-3027. 
Percentage of Cases of Defective Vision 
(Wilkinson) 2957, 2976. 


etc. 


Results—Beneficial Results (Wilkinson) 
3043, 3045. 
et Specially bad Cases, Arrangements for 
(Wilkinson) 2980. 
‘ Spectacles. 


Prescribed by School Medical Officer 
: (Wilkinson) 2964, 2965. 
F Provision of — Arrangements with 
Optician, Loaning of Spectacles, 
etc. (Wilkinson) 2957, 2959-2963, 
2982-2984, 3024-3027. 
Financial Difficulties (Wilkinson) 2995. 
Infectious Diseases, Notification by Teachers 
(Wilkinson) 2957. 
Rheumatism and Heart Affections, Prevalence 
of (Wilkinson) 2991. 
Sanitary Arrangements, Inspection of (Wilkinson) 
2957. : 
Teachers’ Instructions to (Wilkinson) 2957. 
Vaccination Question (Wilkinson) 3040-3042. 
Neighbourliness in providing Meals for Children 
whose Mothers were at work (Wilkinson) 3197, 
3198. 
Trade in. 
Cotton Spinning good (Wilkinson) 3200, 3201. 
Nature of work—Piecework in Mills, etc. 
(Wilkinson) 3192-3194. 
Tramps, avoidance of (Wilkinson) 3007, 3010. 


Bootle 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 123. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 91. 


Boots, see Clothing and Boots. 


Borough 
Area of work, Borough Division as (Dibdin) 1990. 
Feeding Organisations within limits of London 
Boroughs, REPORT, 52. 


Borough Committee - 
Funds from local Sources, Means of obtaining (Harvey) 
1798-1801. 
Intermediate Unit between Central Body and Working 
Committees, Question of, in London (Elliot) 
1474, 1475; (Dibdin) 2009-2012, 


411. 
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Borough Jewish School 


Feeding of Children (Adler) 2260, App. IT., 108. 
Boroughs 


Feeding Agencies. 
Analysis of Returns, App. IT., 129. 
Number, Distribution, etc., Report, 54. 
Medical Inspection. 


Memoranda giving particulars of Medical 
Inspection System, App. V., 264-267. 

Report, 19. 

Summary of Returns arranged under names of 
Local Authorities, App. I., 94. 


Boston 

Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 
Bournemouth 

School! Sanitary Inspector, App. I., 91. 


Boys’ Farm House, Church Farm, East Barnet 


Teeth of Boys, Condition of—Statistics prepared by 
British Dental Association, App. VI., 281. 


Bradford 
Feeding of School Children. 


Accommodation and Serving of Meals —At the Schools 
or at Centres where several Schools were grouped 
(Priestman) 4310a°, 4317-4319, 4390-4393. 


Admission to Dinners—Coupons issued Daily v. Metal 
Badges which remained in Child’s possession 
during Period of Feeding (Priestman) 4406-4409. 


All Children in one Family fed if Family was on 
Feeding List (Priestman) 4400, 4494. 


Appendix JT., 123. 


Applications for Meals—By Parents (Priestman) _ 
4402, 4403. 


Coals and Gas, Provision of (Priestman) 4320, 4321. 


Cookery Centres—Not used except in one Case by 
Head Teacher (Priestman) 4385. 


Cooking at one Centre, Food distributed in Carts— 
Dining-rooms with Kitchens attached needed, 
etc. (Priestman) 4394, 4398, 4399. 


Cost of Providing Meals. 
Cost per Head (Pitestman) 4310s, 4413. 


Distribution, Cost of, less where there were 
Centres, alleged (Priestman) 4310a’. 


Total Expenditure (Priestman) 43103, 4356- 
4361. 


Cruelty to Children, Society for Prevention of—Not 
much use, Would not risk a Case on uncertain 
Evidence (Priestman) 4445. 


Defective Children, No separate Provision (Priestman) 
4383. 


Duration of Feeding, Days on which Meals were 
provided—No Provision for Holidays or Sundays 
(Priestman) 43100, 4456-4460. 


Education Authority—Board Room lent for Com- 
mittee Meetings, etc. (Priestman) 4315, 4317. 


Free Meals—Small Contributions from a few Parents 
(Priestman) 4310, 4322, 4414. 


Funds. 
Administration of—Expenses (Priestman) 4315. 
Sources of Supply. 


Association for collecting Funds (Leslie) 
965B°, 980. 


Mayor’s Fund and Cinderella Club Fund 
(Priestman) 4307-4309, 4310.°. 
Grouping of Schools for Feeding Purposes, 4310a°, 
4318. 


Inquiry into Home Circumstances, see subheading 
Selection. 


Joint Committee, Constitution of (Priestman) 4303- 
4306. 


Kind of Food supplied (Priestman) 4310c, 4367-4372, 
4412. 
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Bradford—cont. 
Feeding of School Children—cont. 

Medical Inspection in Selection of Children not made 
much use of (Priestman) 4384. 

Nature of Meal, whether Breakfast, Dinner or Tea 
(Priestman) 4310c, 4362-4366, 4369-4372. 

Need for Dinners, Analysis of Causes (Priestman) 
4350-4355, 4380, 4428-4432. 

Neglect due to Drunkenness, etc., of Parents— 
Education Authority had no power, Guardians 
to undertake such cases, proposed (P1testman) 
4419-4421, 4440-4444, 

Notice to Parents (Pries:man) 4375, 4377. 


Number of Children relieved (Priestman) 4350, 4410, 
4411, 4418. 

Proportion of School Population (Priestman) 4436, 
4437, 

Number of Meals provided—Total Number and 
Weekly Number, Increase, etc. (Priestman) 4310c, 
4349-4350. 

Organisation by Districts—No special Relief Com- 
mittees attached to Schools (Priestman) 4346- 
4348. 

Overlapping, Question of (Priestman) 4311, 4335- 
4337. 

Poverty concentrated in middle of City, Difficulties 
arising from (Priestman) 4340, 4341. 

Poverty Scale (Priestman) 4380-4382, 4446-4450. 

Rates, Application of—Scheme under which the 

Classes of Children mentioned in the Local 
Government Board Order, 1905, could be 
fed by Joint Action of Guardians and Volun- 
tary Agency (Priestman) 4463. 

Arrangement adopted as result of Conference 
between Education Committee and: Guar- 
dians, App. XII., 298. 

Records kept of Cases relieved (Priestman) 4424, 4425. 

ReEporT, 35. 

Retarded Children, Question of (Priestman) 4438, 
4439, 4451-4455. 

Same Children were fed on each day that Meals 
were provided (Priestman) 4456-4462. 

Selection of Children and Inquiry (Leslie) 998-1000 

(Priestman) 4303, 4310, 4316, 4330-4348, 
4400-4405, 4419. 

Disadvantage of Untrained Visitors (Priestman) 
4342, 4343. 

Guardians to make Inquiry, proposed (Priest- 
man) 4405, 4443, 4449. 

Repeated Inquiries (Priestman) 4422, 4423. 

Wages, Ascertaining—No Right to send to Em- 
ployer, etc. (Priestman) 4404, 4426, 4427, 
4449, 

Supervision of Meals, _ etc., Undertaken by 
Teachers and Volunteer Help (Priestman) 4315, 
4386-4389. 

Unit for Feeding Purposes at one Centre (Priestman) 
4395. . 

Variation of Meals, Question of (Priestman) 4310c, 
4367, 4373, 4374. 

Medical Inspection, App. I., 91. (Kerr) App. V., 235, 
236. 

Memorandum by Dr. Crowley, App. V., 243. 


Report, 15. 


Bray, Mr., of Shadwell 
Meals Provided for School Children (Elliott) 1622- 
1625, 


Breakfasts—Relative Advantage of Breakfast and 
Dinner, etc. 

Associations giving Breakfasts see their Names, also 
Names of Towns—Birmingham, Brighton, Leeds, 
Salvation Army, etc. 

Attendance at School and Provision of Breakfasts, 
see Attendance at School. 


INDEX : 


Breakfasts—cont. 
Relative Advantage of Breakfast and Dinner, etc.—cont. 


Cold Days, Effect on Numbers (Norris) 3414, 3416 
(Lindsey), 5826-5828. 


Cost—More than Cost of Dinner (Beckley) 2172. 
Desire for both Breakfast and Dinner (iliott) 1494. 


Dinner v. Breakfast—One Meal only being given 
(Beckley) 2170, 2171, 2173, 2174 (Rowe) 
2605, 2606 (Kirk) 3908, 3909 (Wrigley) 
4891-4894. 

Apparatus, Convenience of Workers, etc., Ques- 
tion of (Rowe) 2604, 2605 (Kirk) 3908 
(Lindsey) 5830, 5878. 

Birmingham Teachers strongly in favour of 
Breakfast (Hookham) 1210. 

Breakfast of a sort was generally to be had at 
Home (Jones) 939-941 (Foster) 1344, 1345 
(Elliott) 1494 (Dendy) 5720, 5722. 

Hungry Child did not benefit much by Morning 
School (Leslie) 1021-1023 (Hookham) 1180 
(Mantle) 2511, 2512 (Humm) 5241, 5242. 

Interval, Length of, from Tea-time overnight 
till Dinner-time next Day (Hookham) 1180. 

Liverpool Teachers, Difference of Opinion— 
Mr. Leslie’s Report on the Feeding Ques- 
tion, 965. 


Medical Evidence differed (Lindsey) 5872. 


Mid-day Meal more Solid, but Breakfast supplied 

the Extreme Want (Moss) €058. 

No Appetite for Breakfast after sleeping in 

Stuffy Rooms (Dibdin) 1883-1888 Soiled 
man) 4366. 

Nothing in the House in the Morning, Price of 
a Meal earned during the Day (Burg- 
win) 461, 462 (Hookham)1180 (Norris) 
3412 (Humm) 5207, 5239, 5240. 

Liverpool—Mr. F. J. Leslie’s Report on 
the Feeding Question, 965. 
Nourishment greater in Dinner, Easier to get 
Breakfast at Home, etc. (Jones) 848-851, 
937, 938, 941 (Foster) 1344, 1345 (Elliott) 
1494 (Harvey) 1779. 
Physical Deterioration Committee, Extract from 
Report, App. III., 141. 


REPORT, 73. 


Drink as a Cause of Destitution—Free Breakfasts 
hindered Reform (Rowe) 2675. 


Home Breakfast consisted of Tea and Bread or 
Bread and Margarine. (Burgwin) 460 (Jones) 
939, 941 (Leslie) 965. 


Late Rising, Laziness, etc.—Reasons for no Break- 
fast (Burgwin) 458-461 ; (Elliott) 1495, 1496 ; 
(Rowe) 2584; (Dendy) 5720; (Moss) 6084. 


Encouragement of Laziness (Warry) 6252. 
Porridge, see that title. 


Rates, Application of—Opinion in favour of supply- 
ing Breakfasts only out of Public Funds (Hook- 
ham) 1223. 


Voluntary Assistance much more difficult to get 
for Breakfasts than for Dinners (Norris) 3322, 
3323—REPORT, 82. ; 


Bridlington 
Feeding of School Children, App. IL., 129. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


Brighouse 
Feeding of Schoo] Children, App. TRya29: 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


Brighton 
Free Meal Society, App. II., 123. 
Accommodation—Serving of Meals in School 
Hall or Class rooms (Lindsey) 5833. 


Appeal for Funds (Lindsey) 5796-5799. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Brighton—cont. 


Free Meal Society—cont. 


4) 1. 


Application for Meals or otherwise—Procedure 
left to discretion of Head Teachers (Lindsey) 
5808. 

Attendance at School—No Record kept, but 
an apparently high Average (Lindsey) 5822- 
5828, 5834, 5835. 

Causes of Need (Lindsey) 5805, 5806, 5812-5815, 
5817, 5818. 

Christmas Holidays—Breakfasts provided at 
Corn Exchange by Voluntary Workers 
(Lindsey) 5541-5844, 

Committee—Constitution, Executive, Meetings 
ete. (Lindsey) 5785, 5789. 

Cruelty to Children, Society for Prevention of 
—Cases reported, but no Prosecutions, not 
sufficient Evidence (Lindsey) 5887-5889. 

Duration of Feeding, Days of the week on 
which Meals were provided (Lindsey) 5820, 
5840, 5841, 5845-5845 5864, 5865. 

Education Committee—Lighting, Firing, and 
Free Use of Schools granted (Lindsey) 
5795, 5796. 

¥ree Meals—Difficulty in making two Classes 

zz, Of Recipients—lIll-feeling, etc. (Lindsey) 

=» 5800. 

Guardians—Gave Jnformation but did not 
undertake Investigation Work (Lindsey) 
5876. 

Inquiry into Home Circumstances. 

Deterrent effect—Inquiries sometimes re- 
sented (Lindsey) 5880, 5881. 


Helpers—C. O. 8. Workers, Sanitary Off- 
cers, and Police (Lindsey) 5790-5794, 
5803, 5904, 5890-5892. 


Methods of conducting Investigations (Lind- 
sey) 5803, 5893-5901, 5903-5905. 


Revision of Feeding Lists at the end of 
fixed Periods (Lindsey) 5821. 


School Attendance Officers gave Informa- 
tion but would not undertake the 
Inquiry (Lindsey) 5875. 

Kind of Food supplied (Lindsey) 5838, 5839. 
Nature of Meal—Breakfast. 
' Not Feeding, only giving a little Help 
(Lindsey) 5871. 

Reasons for deciding on Breakfast in 
preference to Dinner (Lindsey) 5829, 
5830, 5873. 


Number fed at any particular Centre at one 
time—Largest Number (Lindsey) 5832. 


Number of Schools in Brighton, and Number 
of School Children (Lindsey) 5815, 5816. 


Overlapping, Cases of (Lindsey) 5782, 5784. 

Pending Inquiry—Children fed for a week 
(Lindsey) 5807. 

Period of Time during which Society had been 
in existence (Lindsey) 5781. 

Poverty Test (Lindsey) 5885. 

Preparations of Meals, Payment of Caretaker, 
ete. (Lindsey) 5831. 

Proportion of Children fed—Percentage of 
Parents who declined the Meals (Lindsey) 
5878, 5879. 

Report, 41. 

Selection of Children (Lindsey) 5803. 


Supervision of Meals, etc. 
Teachers, Willing Co-operation of (Lindsey) 
5831, 5836, 5837. 
Not overburdened, Some Complaints of 
Returns, Schedules, etc. (Lindsey) 
5913. 
Voluntary Help, Question of (Lindsey) 5914. 
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Brighton—cont. 


Free Meal Society—cont. 

Wages of Parents—Statements accepted broadly 
without Inquiry of Employers (Lindsey) 
5893-5899. 

Medical Inspection, App. I., 91. 

Memorandum by Medical Officer of Health, 
App. V., 244. 

Mid-day Interval—Many Children ran about Play- 
ground dinnerless (Lindsey) 5857, 5858. 

Nurse attached to the Education Committee, but no 
Female Sanitary Inspector (Lindsey) 5902. 

Penny Meal—No place where Children could get a 
wholesome Meal for a Penny (Lindsey) 5855. 

Poverty due to large amount of Casual Labour 
(Lindsey) 5877. 

Rates, Application of—Local Government Board 
Order, 1905 under consideration—Suggestions 
in favour of Co-operation with Guardians 
(Lindsey) 5849-5851. 

Restaurant for Scholars who could pay a small Sum, 
Proposals for (Lindsey) 5852-5854. 


Bristol Children’s Help Society (Norris) App. IL., 123. 


Accommodation and Serving of Meals. 


Mission Halls and Schoolrooms connected with 
Churches and Chapels (Norris) 3224. 


Orderliness, ete. (Norris) 3326, 3327. 

See also subheadings Cookery Centres and Special 
Schools. 

Administrative Committee. 

Local Committees, Work of—Revision of Lists 
received from Head Teachers (Norris) 3227, 
3228, 3264-3268, 3384-3393. 

Meetings—Main Work done by Central Com- 
mittee (Norris) 3226, 3228, 3229. 

Members of Education Committee and Board of 
Guardians on (Norris) 3224, 3225. 
Appearance of Children, No great effect on (Norris) 

3340, 3341. 
Breakfasts. 
Cost—Undar 0°8 of Id. (Norris) 3284. 
Duration of Feeding—Period of Year, Days of 
Week, etc., on which Meals were provided 
(Norris) 3224, 3293-3302. 
Free—All Breakfasts given Free (Norris) 3224- 
3257. 
Kind of Food given—No Liquid (Norrts) 3406- 
3411. 
Time at which Meal was given—Overlapping 
impossible (Norris) 3255, 3256. 
Chronic Distress. 
Proportion of (Norris) 3398-3402. 
Provision needed (Norrés) 3303. 


Coffee Taverns, Arrangements with, during Winter 
of 1904£-5.—Exceptional Distress (Norris) 3278- 
3283. 


Cookery Centres utilisod to meet special need in 
Schools where Number of Children needing 
Food was small (Norris) 3351. 


Cooks refusing Payment (Norrés) 3371. 
Cost—Food only paid for by Society (Norris) 


ee 3417. 


_ Kind of Food supplied (Norris) 3355-3360. 
Meals cooked by Children (Norris) 3352, 3354. 
Number of Children fed (Norris) 3362. 


Payments not made by Parents but by Teachers, 
etc.—One reason for discontinuing Dinners 
(Norris) 3403. 


Teachers’ Voluntary Assistance (Norris) 3363- 
3370. 
Cost—Sums expended in 190£ (Norris) 3224. 
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Bristol Children’s Help Society—cont. Burslem | 
Cruelty to Children, Society for Prevention of —Ap- Feeding of School Children, App. II., 129. 
peals to Society (Norris) 3345-3348. Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. s 


Dinners—Halfpenny Dinners, etc. 
Kind of Food given (Norrts) 3224. 
One Centre only outside Special School—Re- 

duction in Number of Centres due to abuse of 

Systems by People who could afford to feed 

their Children (Norris) 3230-32382. 

Special Schools, Dinners provided for, see sub- 
heading Special Schools. 

Duration of Feeding, Days on which Meals were pro- 
vided, etc.—No provision for Holidays (Norris) 
3224. 

Education Committee, Help given by, in case of 
Special Schools only (Norris) 3224. 


Funds, Sources of—Subscription List, 
Cards, ete. (Norris) 3304-3306. 
Neglect by Parents, Cases of—Action of Society, 
Names taken off List (Norris) 3384-3386, 3394- 
3397. 
Number of Children fed—Largest Number present at 
any Centre (Norris) 3324. 
Number of Meals supplied (Norris) 3224, 3276. 
Object of the Society—To provide for abnormal 
Winter distress (Norris) 3259. 
Rates, Application of—Poor Law Order of 1905 
Nothing done yet, Willing to undertake it if 
workable (Norris) 3405. 
Report, 41. 
Retarded Children, Question of (Norris) 3331-3334 
F 3404. 
Selection of Children (Norris) 3224. 
Fortnightly Revision of Lists by Local Com- 
is mittees (Norris) 3264-3268, 3309, 3384- 
3393. 
No child refused who came under definition in 
the Rules (Norris) 3262, 3263. 
Tickets, Method of Distribution (Norris) 3307- 
3319. 
Special Schools, Dinners in. 
Cookery Centres, Use of for Cooking Dinners 
(Norris) 3224, 3233. 
Cost—Variation according to size of School 
(Norris) 3374-3377. 
Health of Children, Visible Improvement in 
(Norris) 3338. 
Helpings, Number of—allowed as much as they 
liked in reason (Norris) 3372-3374. 
Milk and Biscuits provided, Payment required 
(Norris) 3224. 
Number of Dinners provided (Norris) 3236, 3237. 
Payment of 4d. per Meal insisted on—Special 
Cases paid for from a Voluntary Fund 
(Norris) 3241-3249. 
>? Collection of Payments (Norris) 
3249, 3380-3383. 
Teachers, Assistance given by (Norris) 3379. 
Voluntary Assistance, Difficulty in securing 
(Norris) 3322, 3323. 


Collecting 


3248, 


Bristol—Medical Inspection, App. I., 91. 


Brunswick Chapel 
Provision of Meals (Warry) 6338. 


Bucks 
Feeding School Children, App. IT., 100. 


Burgwin, Mrs. E. M.—Swperintendent of Special Schools 
jor Mentally and Physically Defective Children, 
etc. 


Evidence, 238-468. 


Burnley 
Medical Inspection, App. I.,.91 
Memorandum by Dr. Hives App. V., 245. 


Burton-on-Trent 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 123. 


Bury St. Edmunds 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 129. 


Medical Inspection, App. L., 94. 


Butler Street Centre 


Cripple School in Commercial Road, Meals sent to 
(Adler) 2260. 


Number of Meals served during 1904, Number paid 
for (Adler) 2260. 


Open all the year round (Adler) 2260, 2361. 
Paid Superintendent (Adler) 2267. 


Preparation and Serving of Meals—Waiting room, 
ete. (Adler) 2308-2312. 


Schools from which Children were fed (Adler) 2260. 


Cambridge 
School Nurse Arrangement, App. I., 94. 


Cardiff 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 128. 


Cardigan 
Feeding of School Children, App. I1., 104. : 
Carlisle 
Feeding of Schoo! Children, App. II., 129. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


Carnarvon 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 105. 


Causes of Underfeeding—Low Wages, Limited Em- 
ployment, etc. (Burgwin) 462 ; (Leslie) 965 (Wilkinson) — 
3203-3205 ; (Priestman) 4350-4355, 4880, 4428— 
4432; (Lindsey) 5805, 5806, 5812-5815, 5817, 5818 > 
(Moss) 6046-6051. 


* 


Centres for Feeding a greater need th 
(Burgwin) 463, 160" 8: € an money 


Charitable Agencies, see Voluntary Effort. 


“Chaucer ’’ Council School—Feeding of Children. 


Application for Meals by Children not allowed 
(Shovelier) 5143-5145. 


Casual Buyers allowed to finish off food left over 
(Shevelier) 5126. 
Centres for Feeding (Shovelier) 5111-5114. 


Changes in Listrict were frequent (Shovelier) 5151, 
5152. 


Cost per head (Shovelier) 5120. 


Days a week on which Meals were supplied—Number 
of times each individual Child was fed (Shovelier) 
5167, 5168. 


Free Meals (Shovelier) 5125. 


Funds—Sources of Supply (Shovelier) 5122, 5123, 
5124, 


Heights in Centimetres, Infant Mortality for the 
District, App. V., 239. 


Inquiry into Home Circumstances, see subheading 
Selection and inquiry. 


Kind of Food supplied (Shovelier) 5160. 


Number of Children on the Roll (Shovelier) 5708, 
5709. 


Number of Children relieved (Shovelier) 5166. 
Overlapping, Question of (Shovelier) 5173-5175. 
Payment for Meals (Shovelier) 5120, 5121, 5124-5127. 
Poverty of Neighbourhood (Shovelier) 5107. 


Proportion of Children fed in the different Depart- 
ments—No great difference (Shovelier) 5157- 
5159. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


“Chaucer ” Council School—Feeding of Children —cont. 


Records kept of Home Circumstances (Shovelier) 
5130-5141, 5169, 5170, 5191. 
Relief Committee acted through Head Teachers 
(Shovelier) 5149. 
Report 47. . 
Retarded Children, Question of—Want of Sleep, ete. 
(Shovelier) 5178-5189. 
Selection of Children and Inquiry (Shoveléer) 5131- 
5141, 5150, 5153-5156. 
Revision of Feeding List every week (Shovelier) 
5194. 
Supervision of Meals—No Teachers accompanied Boys 
to the Centres (Shovelier) 5161, 5162. 


Test in determining whether the Children should 
be put on Feeding List or not (Shovelier) 5146- 
5148. 

Tickets for Admission to Dinners. 

Arrangements with School Authorities (Shove- 
lier) 5115-5124, 5127. 
Bartering—Boys taught that it was not a fair 


and square Arrangement (Shovelter) 5163- 
5165, 5190, 5191, 5198. 


Method of Distribution (Shovelier) 5192-5197. 
Cheap Meals, System of, refer to titles Payment for 
Meals and Restaurants. 
Chelsea Children’s Mission, Church Street 
Provision of Dinners at 3d. per head (Humm) 5207°, 
5244-5251, 5278-5282. ‘ 
Summary of Aid given, etc., App. II., 118, 


Chelsea School 
Feeding Limited Number Experiment (Phipps) 168- 
181. 


Cheltenham 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 129. 


Cheshire 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 109. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 89. 
Report, 58. 


Chester 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 123. 


Medical Inspection, App. IL. 91. 


Chesterfield 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 129. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 
Child-birth | 


Restricting Women’s Work for a considerable period 
after Child-birth, Importance of (Kerr) App. V., 
237. 


Chiswick 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. 


Christian Men’s Union Gospel Mission (Somers Town) 
Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, App. IT., 109. 


Cigarette Smoking 
Effect not very noticeable (Wyatt) 2929-2931. 


Cleanliness 
Methods of Securing by School Discipline suggested 
—Treatment of persistently. dirty Children, etc. 
(Davies) App. V., 263. 


Cleansing of Dirty or Verminous Children—Inspec- 
tion of Heads, ete. 
Addresses to Children on the duty of keeping their 
Heads clean (Davies) 4536. 
Bath house specially for the use of Children, proposed 
(Baddeley) 5461, 5462. 


: 1 Establishment for Treatment of Children and 
Se ctecon of Parents, proposed (Baddley), App. 


V., 269. 
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Cutting the Hair as a Measure of Discipline, proposed 
(Baddeley), App. V., 269. 
Difficulty of Inspection—Consideration required, 


Resentment of Parents, etc. (Davies) 4533-4540, 
4544, 4545. 


Power needed to be able to condemn a child as 
being in an Offensive Condition, Parents to be 
given twenty-four hours to abate Nuisance, 
etc. (Kerr), App. V., 238. 


Remedies for Cleaning Heads supplied (Willoughby) 
5395. 


Report 10, 24, 25, 31. 
For particular Arrangements see subheading Medical 
Inspection under names of places. 


Cleansing of Persons Act 
No one need do anything unless he liked under that 
Act (Kerr) 3771. 
Clitherve 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 
Memorandum by Dr. Barber, App. V., 264. 


Clothing and Boots 


Boots provided—Difficulty of getting Parents to 
refund Money (Humm) 5269. 


Echo Grant in Aid of Boots, to Drury Lane, Great 
Wilde Street, and Tower Street Schools (Frere) 
476. 


Food and Betterment Association, Work of (Jones) 
787, 788. 


Help given should include Clothing as well as Food 
(Phipps) 157, 158, 178. 


Joint Committee Report, App. IX., 293. 

LC.C. Relief Sub-Committees Scheme (Elliott) 14208 ; 
(Harvey) 1802. 

Poor Children’s Aid Society, Formation of in 1886 
(Kirk) 3894. 

Tower Street Council School—Whole families out-- 
fitted (Frere) 581. 

Cocoa, Provision of 
Gorsley Scheme. 


Report, 57. 
Colchester 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 
Collard, Miss—Assistant Superintendent of Cripple: 


Schools. 


Treasurer of Cripple Children’s Training and Dinner 
Society (Phipps) 4. 


Collingwood Street School 
Feeding of Children (Hiliott) 1583-1586, App. II., 111, . 
118. 


Milk, Provision of (Harvey) 1695-1698, 1701-1704... 


Colour Vision 
Testing of (Davies) 4477b, App. V., 262.. 


‘Congleton 


Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 129. 


Consideration shown by Children for feelings of 
Schoolfellows 


Shoes and Stockings Incident—Mr. Leslie’s Report 
on the Feeding Question in Liverpool, 965. 


Consumption 
School Air as a Factor—L.C.C. Rule as to. 
Teachers with signs of Phthisis (Kerr), App. V., 237. 


Continent 
Summary of Work done in relation to School Hygiene 
(Kerr), App. V., 235. 


Continuity essential to any System of Help—see 
Permanence of Organisation. 
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Cookery Centres, Utilisation of, in Preparation of 
School Meals—Question whether it could be 
done as a general thing. 

Accommodation for Children, Question of (Dendy) 

5713, 5714. 
Desks used, ete. 
(Pillow) 4204. 
Dining Rooms with Kitchens attached, proposed 
(Priestman) 4394. 

Bolton—Cookery Centres used for preparation of 
Meals, Not prepared by Children (Wilkinson) 
3160-3163. 

Bristol Children’s Help Society, see that title. 

Capacity of—Largest Number of Meals that could 

be supplied (Phipps) 159-161; (Elliott) 
1442; (Dibdin) 1940, 1941; (Dendy) 5749. 

Too ee to meet Requirements (Foster) 1371, 
1372. 

Combination of Instruction with provision of School 
Meals, Question of (Phipps) 198, 199; 
(Dendy) 5714. 

Change in Teaching—Each child learning from 
the standpoint of Home Management (Blair) 
3673, 3674; (Pillow) 4243, 4257-4259, 
4298 ; (Humm) 5306-5308. 

Elementary character of Teaching—Cooking 
done at a different time of the day (Leslie) 
1039, 1040. 

Report 73, 85 

Syllabus—Variation, Question as to Suitability 
of Food (Phipps) 162, 196, 197; (Elliott) 
1440, 1535; (Dibdin) 1942, 1978; (Pillow) 
4241-4244, 4260, 4297. 

Disposal of Cookery Centre Food under present 
System—Sale to Teachers or Children, Money 
Value given (Hiliott) 1598-1600 ; (Pillow) 4293- 
4295. 

Extent to which Meals were already provided in 
connection with Cookery Centres (Phipps) 145- 
149, 199; (Hiliott) 1436, 1440; (Blair) 3681, 
3690-3692. 

Grouping of Schools (Blair) 3693. 

London County Council at present considering ques- 

tion of Utilising Cookery Centres (Hlliott) 
1439. 

Joint Committee for the Underfed, Recommen- 
dation of (Hiliott) 1420c!, App. IX., 294— 
Report, 44. 


London County Council Resolution—Experiment 
in Providing of Dinners, App. X., 296. 


No use made of Cookery Centres. 
Bradford—One case only, where Head Teacher 
provided Meals (Priestman) 4385. 
Manchester—Cookery Centres not sufficiently 
satisfactory (Dendy) 5712. 
Norwich—Feeding of School Children by utilising 
Cookery Centres, see Norwich. 


Parents’ objections to their Children Cooking dinners 
for other People’s Children, Question of (Phipps) 
201; (Dibdin) 1943, 1944; (Blair) 3709-3711 ; 
(Pillow) 4256. 

Permanent. Feeding Centres where Numbers were 
small, etc., Opinions in favour of (Phipps) 145 ; 
(Elliott) 1420c!, 1441, 1506; (Har sey) 1686-1691 ; 
(Humm) 5309-5311. 

Position of Centres with regard to Demand for Meals 

(Hlliott) 1442. 
Hull Cookery Centres not situated in Poor Neigh- 
bourhoods (Grant) 6204. 
Northey Street Council School—Cookery Centres 
not near enough to be of any use (Warry) 
6257, 6258. 
Report, 72, 85. 
Teachers, Attitude of. 
Head Teachers in favour of Scheme (Blair) 3679. 
Instructions to Cookery Teachers would be 
necessary if Centres were to be used (Phipps) 
200 ; (Pillow) 4299. 
Waste of Food under Present System, Better to use 
Cookery Centres (Dibdin) 1939. 
Well-to-do Schools, Question of (Blair) 3694, 3695. 


(Hiliott) 1438, 1536-1538 ; 
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Cookery Instruction 

Erection of Dormitories and Feeding Centres in 
crowded Districts, proposed (Burgwin) 464-467. 

Ignorance of Cookery (Ling) 5093. 

Mothers’ Meetings tried to give Instruction and 
London County Council had supplied Lecturers 
(Warry) 6325-6327. 

Value of work done by Cookery Centres—Status of 
Children raised (Humm) 5303-5305; (Warry) 
6323. 


Cooking Appliances 
Absence of (Ling) 5069, 5084. 


Cook’s Ground Council School, Chelsea—Feeding of 
Children, ete. 
Abuse of Relief reduced to a Minimum, owing to 
full inquiries made (Humm) 52072. 
Amount of Food given—As much as they liked 
(Humm) 5252. 
Boots provided—Difficulty of getting Money re- 
funded (Humm) 5269. 
Centres for Feeding Purposes (Humm) 5207°, 5243- 
5251. 
Cost per head (Humm) 5207%, 5244-5247. 
Country Holidays, Operations of Relief Committee 
during the Summer (Humm) 5215. 
Days of the week upon which Meals were supplied 
Number of (Humm) 5237, 5238. 
Free Meals (Humm) 5269-5271. 
Funds derived solely from Ore ee Contribution 
(Humm) 5207°. 
Improvement in Health of Children (Humm) 5271. 
Inquiry into Home Circumstances, see subheading 
Selection and Inquiry. 
Kind of Food supplied (Humm) 5207%, 5252. 
Lunches brought to School (Humm) 5287, 5288. 
Nature of Meal—Dinners given, Opnions in favour 
of Breakfast (Humm) 5207%, 5239, 5240. 
Neglect of Children—Cases reported to N.S.P.C.C., 
Beneficial Effect, etc.(Humm) 5207', 5295-5297. 
Neighbourhood of School, Description of (Humm) 
5203-5205. 
Number of Children on the Roll (Humm) 5201, 5202, 
Number of Children reported to Relief Committee, 
Number of Children fed (Humm) 5207%, 5208- 
5210. 
One Child in a Family might be relieved without 
feeding whole Family (Humm) 5235, 5236. 
Overlapping, Question of (Humm) 5272-5277. 
Pending Inquiry— Food given in urgent Cases (Humm) 
5301, 5302. 
Proportion of Children who went Home to Dinner 
and pioporticon who went elsewhere (Humm) 
5289, 520. 
Committee—Constitution, Meetings, .Fune- 
tions etc. (Humm) 5207, 5214, 5215, 5223- 
5228, 5233, 5234 
Work in connection with MasTbarpHee Road 
School as well as Cook's Ground (Hunun) 
- §229. 5232. 
Report, 48. 
Selection of Children and Inquiry (Humm) 5207, , 
5211-5213, 5258-5269 
Case not helped because Family ought to have 
gone into Workhouse, Children fed privately 
by the Teachers (Humm) 5261-5267. 
Number of Cases investigated (Humm) 5218, 
5222. 
Revision of Feeding Lists every two weeks 
(Humm) 5207°. 
Copestake, Messrs. 
Spare Food given to Children at one of the local 
Schools (Kirk) 3894. 


Coseley 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 89. 


Relief 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN, 


Cost of Living 


Food and Rent provided out of 14s. a week for a 
Family of eight (Dendy) 5761, 5762. 


Cost of Medical Inspection 


See names of places. 


Cost per Head of Meals provided 
Analysis of Returns, arranged under names of Local 
Authorities, App. IT., 100. 
Distribution, Cost of, less where there were Centres 
alleged (Priestman) 4310a’. 
Halfpenny. 
Less than a halfpenny including all Costs— 
-Birmingham Free Dinners (Hookham) 1185- 
1187. 
Northey Street Council School (Warry) 6229. 


Sirdar Road Council School (Wrigley) 47730, 
4789, 4790. 
Liverpool— Total Cost could not be ascertained, No 
proper accounts kept (Leslie) 965b?,°. 
Penny (Leslie) 965b°, 1018 (Manile) 
(Priestman) 4322. 
Fractions of a Penny, etc. 
*79d.— Bristol Breakfasts (Norris) 3224a%, 
3284. 
‘9d.— Birmingham Breakfasts 
1173. 
*98d.— Birkenhead Children’s Relief Com- 
mittee Dinners (Foster) 1328. 
1°46d.— Bristol Dinners (Norris) 3224a‘, 


Provided a good Meal, including all expenses— 
Experience of Food and Betterment Associa- 
tion (Jones) 844-846, 847. 


Penny-halfpenny—Cook’s Ground Council School, 
Chelsea (Humm) 5207°, 5244-5247. 


Penny-halfpenny and Twopence—Bristol Special 
Schools (Norris) 3374. 


Penny-three-farthings, exclusive of Plant—Destitute 
Children’s Dinner Society (Stirling) 768-772. 


Penny tv Penny-farthing—Salvation Army Farthing 
Breakfast (Rowe) 2553. 


Penny to Penny-halfpenny—Norwich Feeding Centres 
(Pillow) 4276. 


Penny to Threepence—Holborn Schools Dinner and 
Aid Committee--Average of one-penny-halfpenny 
per head (Dildin) 18216°, 1925-1927, 1966, 


Penny to Twopence. 


Bradford—l3d. in winter, 2d. 
(Priestman) 43106, 4413. 


Report, 78, 80. 
Substantial Meal could be given (Elliott) 1420b°. 


Three Farthings—Valuable Supplement to a Scanty 
home supply could be given (Hlliott) 14206. 
Three Farthings to a Penny—Ponton Street Council 

School (Ling) 5074. 

Threepence—Chelsea Children’s Mission, Church 
Street (Humm) 52073, 5244-5251, 5278-5282. 
Twopence—Dr. Hall’s Organisation at Leeds (Hall) 

5642. — 

Twopence-three-farthings, including all Costs, except 
Rent and Plant—L.C.C. Schools for Physically 
Defective Children (Phipps) 35-37, 92. 


See also names of Schools, Associations, ete. 


2465, 2466 


(Hookham) 


in summer 


Counties 

Feeding Agencies. 
Analysis of Returns, App. II., 100. 
Report, 56. 

Medical Inspection. 
Memoranda giving particulars of system, App. 

V., 235-241. 

Report, 11. 
Summary of Returns, “App. L., 89. 


erry 
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Country Holidays 
See Holidays. 


Country Schools 
Feeding of Children. 


Advantageous during Winter to provide, if not a 
hot dinner, at any rate Soup or Cocoa 
—Report, 58. 

Cocoa Scheme at Gorsley, 
—ReEport, 57. 

Dinners, Provision of, for Payment—Instances 
of Schools with Scheme in operation—RzE- 
PORT, 57. 

Serving of meals—Lack of Accommodation and 
Apparatus (Phipps) 216-237—ReEport, 56. 

Medical Inspection. 

Charge for Education probably not increased 
—Physical Deterioration Committee Re- 
port, App. IIL., 139. 

Nurses—Requirements compared with Urban 
Districts (Williamson) 4160-4163. 


Description of 


County Boroughs 
Feeding Agencies. 
Analysis of Returns, App. II., 122. 
Number, Distribution, etc.—Rzport, 54. 
Medical Inspection. 
Memorandum giving particulars of Various 
Medical Inspection Systems, App. V., 242- 
264. 
Report, 14. 
Summary of Returns, App. I., 91. 


Coventry 
Medical Officer for Schools, Appointment under 
Consideration, App. I, 91. 


Crewe 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 130. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 


Cripple Children’s Training and Dinner poe 
Age of Society (Phipps) 3. 
Constitution, Origin, etc. (Phipps) 4, 5. 
Feeding of Physically Defective Children in Schools 
under the L.C.C., refer to title Physically De- 
fective Children—Dinners, etc. 


Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, App. IT., 107, 


Crowley, Dr. R. H.— Medical Superintendent under Brad- 
ford Education Authority. 


Memorandum on Medical Inspection, App. V., 243. 


Croydon 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 123, 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 91. 


Standing Orders respecting Health, App. VIII., 
288-289. 


Cruelty to Children 
Admission by Children that they were underfed, 
Consequent ill-treatment by Parents (Burgwin) 
423; (Frere) 623-625. 
Halifax—Cases of Verminous Heads, etc., reported 
to N.S.P.C.C., App. V., 247. 
Liverpool Society, Cases referred by Food and 
Betterment Association (Jones) 830-834. 
National Society for Prevention of. 
Beneficial Results of reporting Cases—Improve- 
ment effected by visit of Inspector, etc. 
Norris) 3345-3348 ; (Humm) 5297, 5299, 
5300; (Dendy) 5677; (Grant) 6170, 6174 
(Warry) 6312-6316. 
Cook’s Ground Council School, Chelsea—Cases 
of Underfeeding due to Carelessness of 
Parents, reported (Humm) 5207. 
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Cruelty to Children—cont. 


Nationa] Society for Prevention of—cont. 
Fear of the Society did not prevent Children from 
being insufficiently or improperly fed (Frere) 

623. 

Physically Defective Children, L.C.C. Schools— 

Cases of Non-payment for Dinners reported 

to the Society (Phipps) 85. 

Prosecutions, 

Bolton (Wilkinson) 3004-3010, 3028-3039. 

Reading—Neglected Children with ver- 
minous heads, ete.—Society had prose- 
cuted, but without much result (Price) 
4578. 

Sheffield—Number of Prosecutions, Diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient evidence to 
Convict, etc. (Moss) 6072-6079. 

Society would not risk a case unless there 
was sufficient evidence to convict 


(Priestman) 4445; (Lindsey) 5887- 
5889. 
Referee Fund working in connection with 
(Burgwin) 441, 


Relief Sub-Committees might deal with Cases. 
Joint Committee had decided not to inter- 
vene—London (iliott) 1589-1591. 


Tower St. Council School Seven Dials—Cases 
referred to the S.P.C.C. (Frere) 470, 535, 
616-620 


Cumberland 7 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 101. 


Dalgleish Street School 
Feeding of Children (Elliott) 1574, 1575, App. IL., 111. 


Danby, Mr. G. H.—Secretary to Widnes Education Com- 


mittee. 
Memorandum on Medical Inspection, App. V., 266 


Darwen 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 


Davies, Dr. Rhys—Medical Officer of Swansea Local 
Education Authority. 


Kvidence, 4466-4552. 


Memorandum on Medical Inspection of School Chil- 
dren in Swansea, App. V., 261. 


Days of the Week upon which Meals were provided 
Number of, Days selected, etc., see Duration of 
Feeding. 


Deafness and Ear Disease 
Dinners proposed in Schools for the Deaf similar to 
those given in Schools for Physically Defective 
Children (Phipps) 55-58, 70-73 (Elliott) 1420d.. 


Instructions to Teachers, ete., in recognising 
Symptoms—Specimen, App. VIII., 288, 289, 


Medical Inspection—Special Schools, Sent to Insti- 
tutions, etc. (Wilkinson) 2997, 2998 (Price) 
4569, 4598, 4633, 4634 (Tattersall) 4663! (Wil- 
loughby) 5316b', 5338. 


Methods of detecting, suitable for School Work— 
Dictation Test, etc. (Davies) App. V., 262. 


Throat Troubles a source of, Cause of inflammatory, 
conditions of Throat, Preventive Treatment, 
etc. (Baddeley) App. V., 268. 

Prevalence of Deafness exaggerated—Brain Deat- 
ness, Deafnessconnected with Mouth—Breathing 
(Kerr) 3860-3865, 

Report, 18, 31. 

Treatment of (Kerr) 3786; 


For Arrangements in particular Towns see Names 
of Towns—Defective Children. 


Defective and Epileptic Children 

Epileptics—Arrangements in Salford, No Separate 
Education, ete. (Tattersall) 4663b. 

Feeding of, better dealt with separately, as Defec- 
tive Children did not come under purview of 
Teachers of Ordinary School (Hiliott) 1420d . 

Home Circumstances of (Phipps) 21 (Burgwin) 362, 
363 (Dendy) 5678, 5679. 

Ordinary Schools, Defective Children in, Question of 
(Kerr) 3802. 

See also titles, Deaf, Mentally Defective, Physically 
Defective Children, etc.—also names of Towns. 


Delicacy of Appearance 
Causes of Delicacy of Appearance other than Under- 


feeding—Irregular Hours, Want of Air, ete. 
(Frere) 558-561, 564 (Wyatt) 2924. 


Denbighshire 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 105, Report, 
58. 
Dendy, Miss—Member of Manchester Education Com- 
mittee, etc. 


Evidence, 5654-5779. 
Reference to (Wyatt) 2753. 


Deptford Breakfast Fund, Originated by Rev. J. 
Gregory Mantle 


Cooking and Preparation of Meals (Mantle) 2515. 
Cost per Head—Estimate for 5,000 Breakfasts 
etc. (Mantle) 2464-2471. 


Dinners, Number of Children receiving, at time of 
origin of Breakfast Fund (Mantle) 2446-2450 
2475. 

Distress in Deptford exceptional during 1904 and 


1905 ; Causes, ete. (Mantle) 2481, 2482, 2486, - 


2492, 2493, 2521-2523. 

Duration of Feeding, Days of the Week on wich 
Breakfasts were given, etc. (Mantle) 2445, 2460- 
2462, 2509, 2521. 

Free — Breakfeasts always given free (Mantle) 2463, 
2485. 

Funds—Sources of Supply. 

Private Contributions (Mantle) 2471-2473, 
2525, 2526. 

Workmen and Factories, Contributions from 
(Mantle) 2525. 

Hour when Breakfast was given, 2459, 2462. 

Improvement in Children (Mantle) 2509. 

Individual Children relieved—Number of Meals a 
week to each child (Mantle) 2496, 2503. * 

Inquiry into Home Circumstances, see subheading 
Selection and Inquiry. 

Kind of Food Supplied—Coffee, Roll and Cheese 
(Mantle) 2462. 

Mayor of Deptford’s Fund (Mantle) 2476-2478. 

Number of Breakfasts given—Total Number and 
Daily Number (Mantle) 2496, 2503. 

Origin, Date of Origin, ete. (Mantle) 2444, 2445. 

Press: Notice—Daily Express Article (Mantle) 2528. 

Report 50. 

Selection of Children and Inquiry (Mantle) 2452, 

2458, 2483, 2487-2490. 

Recommendations not Verified (Mantle) 2490-. 

2505-2508. 
Teachers living in Deptford and Neighbour- 
hood (Mantle) 2497-2500. 
Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, App. IT., 108. 
Superintendence of Meals (Mantle) 2452. 


Derby 

Feeding of School Children, App. II., 123. 

Medical Inspection, App. I., 92. 
Howarth’s, Dr., Report, App. V., 246. 


Derbyshire 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 89; VIII., 287. 


—— ee ee 


pl, 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Deserving Poor 
Help in Adverse Times without being compelled 
to become Paupers, proposed (Moss) 5922E 
Desks 


See Furniture. 


Destitute Children’s Dinner Society. 

Age of Society (Stirling) 664. 

Children’s Meal was often only part of work of par- 
ticular Agency to which grant was made (Stirling) 
724 

Committee—Meetings, ete. (Stirling) 745-747. 

Funds of Dining-rooms—No cognizance of Outside 
Contributions or Arrangements with other 
Agencies (Stirling) 725, 752, 753, 760. 

Grantees varied, but most of the Dining-rooms had 
existed for a considerable time (Stirling) 742. 

Grants: 

Conditions on which made, etc.. (Stirling). 675- 
689, 738-741. 

Procedure in making Grants—Applications, 
Inquiry, Guiding Principles as to amount of 
Grant, etc. (Stirling) 690-705, 743, 744. 

History of foundation of (Kirk) 3894. 

Income and Expenditure (Stirling) 666-672. 

Individual Children relieved—Two square Meals per 
week would keep a child going—Dr. Fuller’s 
contention (Kirk) 3907. 

Inspection of Dining-rooms (Stirling) 726, 727. 

Kind of Food required—Insistence on Animal Food 

(Stirling) 683, 728-730, 763-766. 
Refusal to join London Schools Dinner Associa- 
tion (Diggle) 2018, 2019. 

Payment for Meals—Children’s Pence : 

Discrepancy between Children’s Pence and Num- 
ber of Dinners given (Stirling) 773-774. 

No inquiry made as to source of, whether paid 
by Parents or contributed from other 
sources (Stirling) 709-712, 751-753. 

Principle that Children should pay a certain pro- 
portion (Stirling) 683, 702-705, 717, 718, 
751. 

Report 46. 

Summary of Receipts and Expenditure—Centres 
assisted, App. II., 106, 118-121. 

Ticket System (Stirling) 683, 706-709. 


Work of the Society (Stirling) 673, 674 


_ Devonport 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 92. 
- Devonshire 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 101—RxEPort 
58. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 89. 


Dibdin, Mrs. Eugenie—Founder of Holborn Schools 
Dinner and Aid Committee 


Evidence, 1807-2014. 


Diggle, Mr. Joseph R.—Chairman of the Council of the 
London Schools Dinner Association. 


Evidence, 2015-2149. 
Dinner v. Breaktast, see Breakfast. 
Diphtheria 


Outbreak in a London School could be controlled ina 
week (Kerr) 3744, 3783, App. V., 238. 


Discipline, Lack of 
Cause of suffering to Children (Dendy) 5658 


Disease 
Influence of Schools in the spread of Disease (Martin) 
3959, 3963. 
Teachers, etc., Instruction in recognition of symp- 
toms, see Medical Inspection. 
See also titles Infectious Disease, Illness of Parents, 
and Children, Records, etc. 


411. 
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Distress 

“‘ Creation ’’ of Distress, see Pauperisation. 

Exceptional Distress due to hardness of Winter, Lack 
of Employment, etc. (Burgwin) 313, 314; (Dibdin) 
1902, 1903; (Rowe) 2616-2619; (Norris) 3279, 
3280; (Meek) 4927. 

Provision for Children whose Parents were out of 
Work, proposed (Dendy) 5658. 

Refer also to names of Places. 


District Visitors and Inquiry into Home Circum- 
stances of School Children 


Visitors specially for the School preferred—District 
Visitors belonged to the Church (Wrigley) 4870- 
4873. 


Domestic Economy Teaching 
Defects of—Work split up instead of tuking whole 
Management of the home as governed by the 
purse (Blair) 3673. 


Erection of Dormitories and Feeding Centres in 
crowded Districts proposed (Burgwin) 464-467. 
Teaching of in Schools proposed (Barber) App. V., 265. 


Domestic Service 
Help given to old Scholars at Northey Street Council 
School (Warry) 6301-6305. 
Dorset 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 89. i 


Dover 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 130. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 


Dress as a Guide in Selection of Underfed Children 


Neglected Appearance and Dress went hand in hand 
(Foster) 1400. 


Drunkenness of Parents, Neglect of Children, due to, 
see title Neglect. . 


Drury Lane School—Feeding of Children (Frere) 
475-479. 


Mentally Defective Class (Dibdin) 1815-1817, 1821d, 
1915-1924, 1974-1976. 
Dudley 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 124. 


Dudley, Dr. —Medical Officer to Kidderminster Educa- 
tion Committee. 


Medical Inspection of School Children—Memoran- 
dum, App. V., 266. 


Dunkinfield 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 130. 


Duration of Feeding—Period of Year when Meals 
were provided—Number given per Week, etc. 
All the Year round Feeding. 


Desirable but very difficult (Adler) 2359. 


Distress from Sickness, etc., continued—Pro- 
vision for exceptional Cases proposed (Elliott) 
1420c!., 1506, 1507. 

Food and Petterment Association—Meals pro- 
vided all the year round (Jones) 838-840, 
879. 

Opinions in favour of Continuous Feeding where 
necessary (Frere) 491, 492 ; (Hookham) 1162- 
1164; (Harvey) 1675; (Beckley) 2190, 2239. 

Poor Children’s Holiday Association, Methods 
of (Goddara) 3571-3574. 


REPORT 75, 8d. 


Sheffield—Mr. Jonathan Taylor’s Breakfasts 
(Moss) 5922c, 6046-6051. 

Waterloo Road Council School, Boys’ Depart- 
ment—No Cases found necessitous right 
through the year (Meek) 5022-5026. 


Analysis of Returns under names of Local Authorities, 
App. IT., 100. 
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Duration of Feedinz, etc,—cont. 
Any time in the year and for as long as was necessary 
—Tower Street Council School, Seven Dials 
(Frere) 470. 


Average Period during which most of the Feeding 
was done—November to Kaster or thereabouts 
(Harvey) 1678-1680 ;"(Dibdin) 1821d*, 1904-1910 ; 
(Rowe) 2534; (Pillow) 4251-4253; (Wrigley) 
4773a8 ; (Lindsey) 5240, 5845-5848 ; (Moss) 5998. 


Continuance of Meals after the end of March—Diffi- 
culties arising from sudden stoppage of 
Relief (Frere) 493. 


Bradford, Necessity in—Low rate of Wages, etc. 
(Priestman) 4379, 4380. 


Sheffield Breakfasts (Moss) 5922c.. 

Every other day—Hull School Children’s Help Society 
(Grant) 6157, 6158, 6194. 

Five Days a Week on School Days. 


Birkenhead Children’s Relief Gist tiedeadiibere 
Gaps occurred Children had stayed away 
(Foster) 1337, 1338, 1378-1385. 


| Birmingham Free Breakfasts (Hookham) 1148, 
1149, 1161-1164. 


Bradford—Summer Arrangements Gaslalan) 
I 4310c. 


Brighton Breakfasts (Lindsey) 5864, 5865. 


Holborn Association in favour of, if they could 
afford it (Dibdin) 1898. 


Leeds—Dr. Hall’s. Organisation (Hall) 5642, 
5648. 


Opinion in favour of (Harvey) 1681, 1682. 

Physically Defective Schools under the L.C.C. 
(Phipps) 46. 

Tower Street Council School, Seven Dials (Frere) 
470. 


Four Days a Week. 


Bristol Children’s Help Society (Norris) 3224, 
3293-3296. 


Jewish Children’s Penny Dinner Association 
(Adler) 2349-2352. 


Joint Committee for Underfed Children, Recom- 
mendation of (Hiliott) 1420e. 


Sirdar Road Council School (Wrigley) 477301. 


Increase in number of days per week on which 
Dinners wers given by London Schools (Phipps) 
136. 


Liverpool—Details of Arrangements (Leslie) 965c!. 


London Schools—Summary of Arrangements (Eliott) 
1420c!, 1506, 1507, 1510-1512; (Harvey) 
1675-1680. 


Increase in number of Meals—Joint Committee 
Report, App. [X., 293. 


Report 76. 


One Dinner a Week, Opinion that it was of Value 
(Stirling) 758. 


Regular Feeding of Individual Children, see that title 
Report 75, 85. 

Saturdays and Sundays. 

Outside Help, Meals provided by (Harvey) 1683, 
“s, 1684. 

were 


Meals, 


Food and Betterment Association 
always prepared to provide 
but not Soup (Jones) 854. 

Jewish Philanthropic Organisations, Pro- 
vision by (Adler) 2391. 


Provision made in certain Parishes but 
conditions sometimes attached (Bur- 
gwin) 399 (Harvey) 1685. 


School. Feeding Organisation, Reasons for 
omitting Saturdays and Sundays given 
when stating on what days they did feed, 
refer to various, subheadings, Five Days, 
Four Days, eto. 


INDEX : 


Duration of Feeding, etce.—cont. 
Six Days a Week. 
Bradford—Winter Arrangements (Priestman) 
4310c. 


Food and Betterment Association, Work of 
(Jones) 853, 854. 


System of School Dinners proposed. 

Monday was the best day, if any day -was to be 
omitted (Burgwin) 402; (Harvey) 1681. 
Depended on Neighbourhood—At Saffron 
Hill Feeding needed on Mondays as 
much as on other days (Dibdin) 1897. 
Provision would be needed for the Five Schoo! 

Days at least (Burgwin) 398-402. 


Sunday—Generally something at home (Burgwin) 
400, 401. 


Three Days a week—Norwich Centres (Pillow) 
4197, 4198. 


Three Days a week, sometimes Four Days—Holborn 
Schools Dinner and Aid Commer (Dibdin) 
1821d*, 1895, 1896, 1898. 


Twice a week. 
Absurd Arrangement (Hall) 5648, 5649, 


Fuller’s, Dr., Contention that two good square 
Meals per week. would ic a child going 
(Kirk) 3907. 

Reasons in London for giving so few Dinners— 
Difficulty of Organisation, Dinner regarded 
as Supplement to Home Supply, etc. 
(Elliott) 1554-1556 ; (Kirk) 3905. 


Ealing 
Medical Officer for Schools, danas wbbie under 
consideration, App. I., 95. 


Ear Disease 
See Deafness and Ear Disease. 


Earlsfield, St. Andrew’s 
Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, App. 11., 109., 


East Ham 
Medical Inspection proposed, App. I., 05. 


East Lambeth Teachers’ Association 


Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, etc. saContues 
assisted, App. II., 107, 121. 


Eastbourne 
Feeding of Schoo? Children—No special Organisation 
apart from general Charitable Relief (Willoughby) 
5370-5372, 5388-5391. 


Medical Inspection of School Children, ete., App. IJ.,.. 
95. 
Absence from School on Grounds of Ill-health 
without Medical Certificate—Inspection by 
Medical Officer (Willoughby) 53166!, 5355- 
5359. 


Anthropometric Measurements—Records. not 
kept as yet (Willoughby) 531657, 5348-5351, 


Clergy and District Visitors gave much help 
(Willoughby) 53164, 5324-5326. 


Cost of Medical Inspection—Salary of Medical 
Officer, ete. (Willoughby) 5316c', 5361, 5362, 
5364. 


Curriculum—Medical 
(Willoughby) 5387. 


Defective Children, Inspection of—Provision 
for Education (Witlanghia 56166!, c’, 
5339-5344, 

Deaf Children remarkably few, One or two 
cases had been specially dealt with 
(Willoughby) 5316b!, 5338. 

Physically Defective Children taught in 
ordinary School, Special Arrangements 
(Willoughby) 5378. 

Desks, Position of, etc.—Improvement in 

(Willoughby) 5316c?, 5383, 5384. 


officer not consulted 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN, 


Eastbourne—cont. 


Extension of Medical Inspection, proposed 
(Willoughby) 5396. 

Eyesight, Testing of—Methods, More work 
done in this direction than in any other 
(Willoughby; 5316b', 5330. 

Heads, Inspection of (Willoughby) 53166!. 


Not many Cases—Cleansing procedure 
(Willoughby), 5345-5347. 


Remedies supplied for putting Heads right 

(Willoughby) 5395. 
Infectious Disease. 

Diminution of, since Medical Inspection 
had been in operation (Willoughby) 
5316c°. 

Notification, System of, between Head 
Teachers, School Attendance Officers, 
and Medical Officer (Willoughby) 
53160". 

Records kept (Willowghby) 5316b?. 


Malnutrition—No detailed Observations, Not 
much want of Food in Eastbourne (Wil- 
loughby) 5316b', c?. 


. Medical Officer. 


Appointment (Willoughby) 5363. 


Combination of Offices of Medical Officer of 
Health and Medical Officer of In- 
fectious Diseases Hospital—No Private 
Practice. (Willoughby) 5316a1. 

Duties (Willoughby) 5316b'. 

Methods of Inspection—Children selected by 
. Teacher, Medical Officer looked over Classes 
generally and. picked out further Cases 

(Willoughby) 53166°, 5320, 5333-5338. 


Number of Children on Books, Average Attend- 
ance (Willoughby) 5316a!. 

Number of Schools in the Borough (Willoughby) 
5328, 5329. 

Nurses—Not employed in the Schools, Help 
given by District Nurses in the Homes 
(Willoughby) 5316a7, 5324-5326, 3565, 5366. 

Parents, Attitude of—No objection to ‘Casual 
Examination, Difficulty as to. Eyesight- 
Refusal to adopt Suggestions, etc. (Wil- 
loughby) 5316b°, 5351-5354, 5398, 5399. 


Physical Exercises, Children unfit for—Question 
of Inspection (Willoughby) 5385, 5386. 
Procedure in dealing with Ailments—Notifica- 
tion of Parents and watching of Cases to see 
if they were attended to (Willoughby) 
53160", 5320, 5330-5332, 

ReEporT 19. 


Results of Medical Inspection—Eyesight attended 
to, Not much diminution in number of 
Dirty Heads, etc.—General Improvement 

according to the Teachers (Willoughby) 
5394, 5395, 5397. 


Retarded Children—Very few Cases (Willoughby) 
5370. 


School Buildings—Inspection of Plans and Im 
provement of Old School Buildings (Wil 
loughby) 5379-5381, 5382. 


Spectacles, Provision of, by Private Persons 
(Willoughby) 5316b°, 5376, 5377. 


Teachers, Instruction of, in Methods of recognis- 
ing symptoms of Disease—Book issued, 
Nursing and Ambulance Lectures given 
(Willoughby) 5316b°, 5360. 

Time occupied in Medical Inspection—Number 
of Visits paid, etc. (Willoughby) 5316b', 
5327, 5337. 

Vaccination—Ninety per cent. of Children in 
Eastbourne were not Vaccinated (Wii- 
loughby) 5367-5369. 


Working of the System—Time one which it 


411. 


had been in operation (Willoughby) 53164), >. 
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Eccles 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 130. 


Edinburgh 
Height and Weight of School Boys in Salford, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, etc.—Comparative Statistics, 
App. V., 261. 


Edmonton 


Eyesight of School Children, Testing of, App. 1., 98. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 134. 


Education 
Curriculum—Strain caused by Nature of Work 
(Davies) App. V., 262. 
Infantile Neurasthenia, Cause of (Kerr) App. V., 238. 


Higher Standard attainatle—Advantage of School 
Nursing (Williamson) 4118. 


Incompleteness of an Education which taught Botany 
etc., to a Class whose Heads were swarming with 
Vermin (Hayward) 5630. 


Education Authority, see Local Education Authority. 


Eichholz’s, Dr., Opinions, Criticism of. 
Evidence before Physical Deterioration Committee— 
Extract from Report, App. III., 138, 139. 
Johanna Street School, Average Age of Children in 
each Standard—Retardation due to Mal- 
nutrition alleged (Hlltott) 1544. 


Number of Children Fed said to be three times the 
Average (Hlliott) 1501. 


Elliot, Miss—Management of Dinners at St. Patrick’s, 
Wapping (Beckley) 2160. 


Elliott; Sir Charles—Member of L.C.C. Education Com- 
mittee, Chairman of Joint Committee on Underfed 
Children, etc. 


Evidence, 1415-1644, 


Employment out of School Hours 
Retardation of Children, Cause of (Hiliott) 1520; 
(Shovelier) 5180. 


Endowments of Voluntary Schools 
Allocation of some of the Funds to feeding purposes, 
proposed (Hiliott) 14206. 1489-1491. 


Enfield 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 134. 


Epileptic and Defective Children 
See Defective and Epileptic Children. : 


Erith 


Feeding of School Children—No Organisation for 
Provision of Meals (Baddeley) 5447-5449. 


Instruction in Cookery, Domestic Economy, etc.— 
Nothing done to get at the present Parents 
(Baddeley) 5458, 5459. 


Medical Inspection of School Children, App. I., 98. 


Absence from School without Medical Attend- 
ance on grounds of [ll health—Inspection 
of Children by Medical Officer (Baddeley) 
5411b!, 5441-5445, 5463, 5464, 


Anthropometric Measurements, 
(Baddeley) 5411b*, 5486, 5487. 


Baths specially for use of Children, proposed— 
Cleaning of Heads, etc. (Baddeley) 5461, 
5462. 


Cleanliness—Fair Standard of, on the whole 
(Baddeley) App. V., 268. 
Cleansing of Verminous Heads, ete. 
Exclusion of Children, Instituting Central 
Establishment for Treatment, Cutting 
of Hair, proposed (Baddeley) App. V., 
269. 


No Records 
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Erith—cont. 
Medical Inspection of School Children, etce.—cont. 
Cost of Medical Inspection (Baddeley) 5411c. 


Curriculum—Medical Officer not consulted (Bad- 
deley) 5495. 


Deafness, Causes of, largely due to Throat 
Troubles—Preventative Treatment (Bad- 
deley) App. V., 268. 


Defective Children. 


Mechanical Training recommended (Badde- 
ley) App. V., 268. 


Not a sufficient Number to provide a School 
(Baddeley) 5469. 


Physically Defective—Children at present 
taught in the Ordinary Schools (Bad- 
deley) 5472. 


Desks, Position of, Lighting, ete.—Inspection 
(Baddeley) 5480-5485. 


Eyesight, Testing of (Baddeley) 541101, 5413- 
5417, 


Nature of Defects, Necessity for properly 


adjusted Spectacles, etc. (Baddeley) 
App. V., 268. 
Hearing, Inspection of (Baddeley) 541161, 5413- 
5417. 


Heart Disease, Cause of (Baddeley) App. V., 269. 
Infectious Disease. 

Notification to Medical Officer of Health by 
Attendance Officers through Secretary’s 
Office (Baddeley) 54116". 

Prevention of Spread of Infection—Syste- 
matic Inspection weekly, proposed 
(Baddeley) App. V., 269. 

Record of Schools but not of Individual 
Children (Baddeley) 5411b2. 

Malnutrition, Small Percentage of (Baddeley) 

App. V., 268. 

Medical Officer. 

Date of Appointment (Baddeley) 5412. 

Duties (Baddeley) 5411a}. 

Private Practice (Baddeley) 5408-5410. 

Methods of Inspection—Children selected by 

Teachers, Some Children brought by Parents 

Whole Classes taken in some Schools, 

Classes looked over generally in other 

Schools (Baddeley) 54116, 5222-5429, 

5474, 5475. 


Number of Schools, Number of Children (Bad- 
deley) 5403, 5404. 


Nurses not employed (Baddeley) 5411a2. 


Nutrition and General Condition of Children 
reported on—Improper Feeding. (Baddeley 
5411, 5450-5452. 

Parents. 

Attitude of—Occasional Complaints to 
Teachers, ete. (Baddeley) 5488-5491. 

Possibility of instructing Parents as to 
Cleanliness, etc. (Baddeley) 5476-5479. 

Physical Exercises—Fitness of Children, Medical 
Officer consulted (Baddeley) 5492-5494. 

Population of Area (Baddeley) 5402. 


Procedure in dealing with Ailments, Notification 
to Parents, etc. (Baddeley) 5430-5440. 
Prosecutions for Non-Attendance in Cases 
where no steps had been taken to 
remedy Defects (Baddeley) 5497-5499. 
Report 21. 
Report by Dr. C. E. Baddeley, App. V., 267. 
Reports made to the Education Committee and 
not to the Parents (Baddeley) 5465-5467. 
Results of Medical Inspection—Greater Cleanli- 
ness, Eyes, etc., attended to, Outbreaks of 


Infectious Disease garlier checked (Baddeley) 
5496, 5500, 5501, 


INDEX : 


Erith-—cont. 


Medical Inspection of School Children, ete. —cont. 


Retarded Children—Mechanical Training re- 
commended (Baddeley) App. V., 268. 


School Buildings, Inspection of—Caretakers 
etc., did not like doing anything outside of 
their own Duties (Baddeley) 5420, 5421 
App. V., 267. 

Skin Diseases, Causes of (Baddeley) App. V., 269. 

Status of Population in Erith—Greater propor- 
tion were better class Artisans—Employ- 
ment, etc. (Baddeley) 5453-5457. 


Teachers. 
Attitude of (Baddeley) App. V., 267. 


Not instructed, but Medical Officer would be: 
willing to undertake it (Baddeley) 541b°, 
5502-5504. 


Printed Circular issued by late Medical 
Officer of Health (Baddeley) 5505. 


Sympathy of, in Medical Work (Baddeley) 
5420. 


Teeth—No special Inspection (Baddeley) 541b1. 
Time occupied in Medical Inspection—Number 


of Visits, etc. (Baddeley) 5411b1,4, 5418, 
5419. 
Tuberculosis (Baddeley) App. V., 269. 
Essendine Road School 


Children paid for Milk provided (Phipps) 89. 


Essex 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 101. 
Medical Inspection of School Children, App. L., 98. 


Exeter 
Medical Inspection of School Children, App. I., 92. 


Exmouth Training Ship 
Teeth of Boys, Condition of, App. VI., 278. 


Expenditure in Provision of Meals 
Statistics to show total Expenditure and details of 
Expenditure, proposed (Leslie) 1017. 
For particular asscciations or towns, see their 
names—also title Cost per head. 


Eyesight—Testing, Diseases of the Eye, etc. 


Apparatus and Schoolrooms, Arrangement of —Light 
Type of Reading Books, Blackboards, Colour of 
Chalks, etc., App. V., 256. 


Extent to which Parents acted on Advice given, etc. 
(Leslie) 1103-1108; (Kerr) 3831, 3832; (Wii- 
loughby) 5316b°, 5351. 

History of Researches into effect of School work upon 
Eyesight, App. V., 254. 

Ignorance of Parents, Report of Medical Officer for 
Halifax—ReEPort 28. 


Long-Distance Eye Exercise, Value of (Davies) App- 
V., 262. 

Myopia, Cause of, App. V., 254. . 

Notification of Parents—Card urging Medical Advice 


and stating nature of Glasses required (Wilkinson) 
2969-2975. 


Nurses, Question of. 
Granular Eyelids was an Ailment which could 


only be dealt with by a Doctor (Price) 
4629-4632. 


Queen’s Nurses, Work of, in Schools ( Williamson)- 
4118. 
Value of Nurses in Cases of Inflamed Eyelids 
(Price) 4615, 4616. 
Object of Work Educational rather than Ophthalmic 
(Kerr) 3830. 
Objections by Parents to Examination of Children, 
Question of (Wilkinson) 2957, 2981 ; (Willoughby) 
5352. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN, 


Eyesight, ete.—covt. 

Percentage of Cases of Defective Vision (Wilkins) 
2957, 2976 ; (Martin) 396301, 4013-4016 ; (Price) 
4636-4638. 

Records (Tattersall) 4745. 

Statistics only of Children showing Defects (Kerr) 
3824-3827, 3858. 

Recent origin of Medical Inspection, though in some 
cases a system of examination of eyesight by the 
Teachers had been in operation for a considerable 
time, REPportT 2. 

REport 27, 31. ’ 
Returns as to Medical Inspection, Summary of, ar- 
ranged under Local Authorities, App. L., 89. 
Systematic Inspection of Eyesight—Periodical Test- 

ing, etc. (Leslie) 1125-1128; (Kerr) 3744, 
3757. 
Opinion in favour of (Martin) 4078-4081. 

Teachers, Testing of Eyesight in the first instance— 

Instruction, etc. (Leslie) 10836, 1099-1102 
(Kerr) 3759; (Price) 4569; (Tattersall) 
466308 ;sx App. V., 250, 251, 254, 255, 272; 
VIIL, 287, 288, 289. 


Personal IAPS Doftionstrations on Children 
(Tattersall) 4745, 4746. 


REportT 7, 9. 
For arrangements in particular Towns or Districts, 
see their names. 


Falmouth 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 


Family as the Centre for Relief Work, sce Home. 


“Fanny Adler’? Fund 
Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, App. IT., 108. 


Farnworth 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. 


Favus 
Nature of Disease—Common among East End Aliens 
(Kerr) 3806-3809. 
Whitechapel School for—Medical Attendance, ete. 
(Kerr) 3804. 


Felling 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 134. 


Fenton 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 134. 


Field Lane Ragged School 
Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, etc., App. 
II., 109. 


Finchley 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 134. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98, 


Five Meals v. Two Meals a Week, sce Regular Feeding * 


of Individual Children. 
Folkestone 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 130. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 


Food to be Consumed at Home, see Home Meals. 


Foster, Mr. Alfred E.—Honorary Secretary of Birken- 
head Children’s Relief Committee. 
Evidence, 1263-1414. 


Free Education more Pauperising than Free Meals 
(Kirk) 3903, 3951. 


Free Meals 
Assisted Meals, refer to Payment for Meals—Part 
Payment. 
Invidious Distinction between Paying and Non- 
Paying Children, Question of (Harvey) 1788. 
Concealing Names of those who did not pay 
(Burgwin) 406-410; (Rowe) 2723-2727 ; 
(Wyatt) 2790, 2791; (Priestman) 4326- 
4329; (Dendy) 5678, 5680-5681, 5682. 


Report 71. 
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Free Meals—cont. 
Objections ‘to : 
Hilton’s, Mr., Views (Wilkinson) 3181-3188. 
Manchester Teachers set their faces against 


Free Meals where they could be avoided 
(Dendy) 5723. 


Pauperisation, Danger of, see Pauperisation. 


Frere, Miss Margaret—Member of Tower Street Council 
School Relief Commitee. 


Evidence, 469-661. 
Fulham 


Queen’s Nurses Visiting Scheme, Report 6. 


Fuller, Dr. 
Contention that Two good Meals a Week would 
keep a child going (Kirk) 3907. 
Founder of Destitute Children’s Dinner Society 
(Kirk) 3894. 
Funds for Provision of Meals—Sources of Supply. 
Appeals to the Public, see names of Associations and 
Towns. 
Associations for collecting Funds in Manchester 
and Bradford (Leslie) 965°, 980. 
Central Authority to organise and finance work, 
proposed (Foster) 1353. 
Central Fund, Opinion in favour of (Frere) 639, 640. 
Education Vote—Reduction of £1,000,000, proposed 
(Hall) 5647. 
Endowments of Voluntary Schools, Allocation of 


some of the Funds to Feeding Purposes, proposed 
(Elliott) 1420b*, 1489-1491. 


Local Support in addition to Grants made by Dinner 
Associations—Varied greatly, some districts 
were poor and did very little (Stirling) 694. 

Newspaper Funds, Spasmodic Effort and Publicity- 
(Kirk) 3946, 3952. 

Penny Bank Interest, Grants out of (Leslie) 988-991. 

REpPoRT 8, 82. 


See also titles Rates, Application of, Voluntary - 
Effort, and names of Associations and Towns. 


Furniture, Lighting, and Educational Apparatus 
Desks, Position of, etc.—Medical Officers Super- . 
vision (Kerr) 3754, 3855 (Tattersall) 4749- 
4753 (Willoughby) 5316c, 5383, 5384 (Baddeley) 
5480-5485 (Hayward) 5617-5621. 
REPORT 30. 


Dual Desk, Evils of—Dissemination of Infectious. 
Disease (Kerr) App. V., 236. 


Gambling 
Waste of Money in Gambling which ought to have. 
been spent on Food (Warry) 6322. 


Gateshead 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 124. 
Poverty in (Goddard) 3576. 


For Relieving Agencies refer to Newcastle-on-Tyne- 
and Gateshead. 


Germany 
Eyesight—Percentage of short sight, Cohn's statistics, 
App. V., 254. J 
History of Medical Inspection in Schools (Kerr) App. 
V., 235. 


Gill Street School 
Feeding of Children (Elliott) 1574 (Warry) 6338-6342 
App. II., 112. 


Glasgow 
Cleansing of Children, Law in regard to (Kerr) 3770. 
Height and Weight of School Boys in Salford, Edin- 


burgh, Glasgow, etc.—Comparativ statistics, 
App. V., 261. 


/ ‘ 
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Gloucester. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 124. 


Gloucestershire 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 101. 


Medical Inspection of School Children, App. I., 89. 
Advice given, but no Treatment, etc., under- 


taken by School Authorities (Martin) 
4068-4077. 

Anthropometric Measurements (Martin) 396302, 
4035, 4036. 


Attendance at School. 
Absence, Inquiry to see if cause of Absence 
were genuine (Martin) 4107. 
Not possible to note any definite result owing 
to an outbreak of Measles (Martin) 
3963, 4038. 
Central Control, Importance of, and necessity 
of keeping in touch with Local Sanitary 
Authority (Martin) 3963, 4091-4097. 


Cost of Medical Inspection (Martin) 3963c, 3968, 


4002-4005. 
Estimate of Cost of Medical Inspection 
throughout the County (Martin) 


3969-3971, 4082-4088. 


Curriculum and Physical Exercises—No Modi- 
fication (Mastin) 4089, 4090, 


Defective Children, Question of (Martin) 4044, 
4045. 


Easily recognised Conditions and Conditions 
requiring Special Training—Percentage of 
Cases (Martin) 3963, 4020, 4021. 


Eyesight—Number of Children examined, Per- 
centage of Cases of Defective Vision (Martin) 
396361, 4013-4016, 4075-4077. 

Heads, Instructions for Cleaning, App. VIIL., 288. 

Hearing—No Inquiry made (Martin) 4017. 


Infectious Disease. 


Examination of Children for mild unrecog- 
nised Cases (Martin) 3962, 3963. 


Inflamed | Eyelids, 
(Martin) 4012. 


Information from Parents as to Infectious 
Diseases which children had had (Mar- 
tin) 4062. 


Particulars of Contagious Conditions found 
during Two Inspections, Total Number 
and Percentage of Cases (Martin) 
3963, 4018, 4019. 


Stonehouse National School, Inspection for 
detection of Scarlet Fever—Percentage 
of Cases suffering from’ Various Con- 
tagious Conditions (Martin) 3963. 


Malnutrition—Not noted under a special head- 
ing (Martin) 4047-4049, 


Medical Certificates, Arrangements for—One 
Shilling Fee, etc. (Martin) 3963b", 4104- 
4108. 

Medical Inspector. 

Appointed to act under directions of Medical 
Officer of Health for the County (Mar- 
tin) 4051-4053, 4055. 

Residence in the district, question of 
(Martin) 4011. 

Whole time Medical Officer preferred to 
several private practitioners (Martin) 
3963, 3965, 3966, 4007-4010, 4023, 4024. 

Methods of Inspection—Arrangement of Visits 
to Schools, Every child examined without 
selection (Martin) 3963 b4,5, 4092, 4054, 
4056. 


Attention drawn to 


Nasal Breathing, nothing done (Martin) 4074. 

Necessity for Medical Inspection proved (Mar- 
tin) 3963, 4039. 

Non-contagious Conditions found during Two 


inspections, Total number and Percentage 
of cases (Martin) 3069, 


INDEX : 


Gloucestershire—cont. 
Medical Inspection of School Children—coni. 


Number of Children that one Medical Inspector 
could examine in a Day (Martin) 4023-4025. 


Nurses, 


Employed for examination of school chil- 
dren—Queen’s Nurses at Gotherington 
and Quedgley ( Martin) 4027-4032. 

Not engaged on Experimental Scheme 
(Martin) 36930, 4026, 4033, 4034, — 

Outline of Scheme—Staff, Organisation, etc., © 
(Martin) 3963a~-c. 

Parents—Few Objections” and those mostly 
withdrawn on explanation ‘of Scheme 
(Martin) 3963, 3996-4001. 

Preventible Conditions—Percentage of Cases 
(Martin) 3963. 

Physical Deterioration Committee Report pub- 
lished after Gloucester Scheme was decided 
upon (Martin) 3963, 4101. 

Procedure in dealing with Ailments, Notifi- 

cation of Parents, Exclusion of Chil- 
dren in some cases (Martin) 3976-3489. 

Prosecution for non-attendance the only 
means. of compelling Parents. to re- 
medy conaitions (Martin) 3980-3982. 

Report 12. 


Results—Improvement eftected between the 
two Inspections about 50 per cent. (Mar- 
tin) 396314, 4037. 

Retarded Children, Question of (Martin) 4050. 

Tact and Consideration necessary in making 
examinations (Martin) 3963, 4098-4100. 

Teachers, Co-operation of (Martin) 3963. 
Symptoms, Table of, sent to all Head» 

Teachers (Martin) 3963b°, 

Teeth, No examination of (Martin) 4074. 

Time occupied in Medical Inspection—Numter 
of Schools, Number of Visits, Number of 
Children examined (Martin) 3963, 3972- 
- 3975, 4007-4010. 


Urban and Rural Schools, Result of Experi- 
mental Inspections compared (Martin) 
3963, 3990-3995. . 
Vaccination, Examination for (Martin) 4064. 
Goddard. Mr, Alfred—Hon.. Secretary of the School 
Children’s Benevolent Fund, N ewcastle-on-Tyne. 
Evidence, 3425-3659. 


Going Home to Meals. 
See Home Meals v. School Meals. 


. Gorsley. 


Cocoa, Provision of—REPORT 57. 


Gorton. 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 135. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. . frail 
Grant, Mr. G. F.—Honorary Secretary of Hull School 
Children’s Help Society. Open 
Evidence, 6090-6215. 


Grantham. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 


Gravesend. 
Feeding of School Children, App. IL., 131. 


Great Wilde Street School. bg 
Feeding of Children’ (Frere) 475-479; (Dibdin) 
1954-1957. 
Great Yarmouth. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 92, 


Greenwood, Dr. A.—Medical Officer of Blackburn 
Education Authority. 
Memorandum on Medical Inspection of School 
Ghildren, App. V., 242, 
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Gresford School, Denbighshire. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II.,105—Reporr, 
58. 
Grimsby. 
Feeding of School Children, App. IL, 124. 
Medical Inspection, App. L., 92. 


Grouping of Children of same family so that all were 
fed, Question of (Adler) 2384, 2385 ; (Pillow) 4224 ; 
(Priestman) 4400, 4434 ;. (Hwmm) 5235, 5236. 

Grouping of Schools. | 
Feeding Purposes, 

No objections to children from several Schools 
. dining together provided Numbers were 
{ Small (Jones) 836, 837 ; (Elliott) 14201, 1466. 


Scheme for working a School Restaurant (Dendy) 
. 5682. 


Relief work as a whole. 


Joint Committee for a Group of Schools pro- 
posed (Wrigley) 4773el, 4812, 4813, 4901- 
4904. 


{ Objections to Grouping—The School should be 
the Unit (Hllvott) 14201, 1467, 1468. 


Teachers only cared to hear about their own 
Children (Frere) 634-638. 
‘Guardians. 
See titles Poor Law Guardians and Rates, Application 
of. 


Guildford. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 


- Gundry, Mr.—Honorary Visitor for London Schools 
Dinner Association (Diggle) 2033, 2034. 


Hackney. 
Physically Defective Children’s Dinners, Difficulty 
in getting Voluntary Helpers (Phipps) 134. 


Halifax. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 124. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 92. 

r* Memorandum, App. V., 247. 

Hall, Dr, {| Leeds] 
Evidence, 5632-5653. 


Hanbury Street Centre. 
Number of Children fed daily (Adler) 2306. 
Number of Meals given in 1904, Number paid for 
(Adler) 2260. 
Proportion of Children fed (Adler) 2325. 
Record kept (Adler) 2260. 
Schools from which Children were Fed ( Adler) 2260. 
Handsworth. 
Medical Inspection, App. I , 98. 
Hanley. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 124. 
Medical Inspection, App. L., 92. 
Stuart’s, Dr., Report, App. V., 248. 
Hanwell School. 
Teeth of Boys and Girls, condition of, App. VI., 279. 
Hairogate. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 131. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 
Hartlepool, West. 


Feeding of School Children, App. II., 128. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


Harvey, Mr. T. E—!..C C. Representative on Joint 
Committee on Underfed Children, etc. 


Evidence, 1645-1808. 
Hastings. 


Feeding of School Ghildren, App. II., 124. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 92. 


Hayward, Dr.— Medical ,Cfficer to Wimbledon Education 
Committee. 


Evidence, 5509-5631. 


Heads, Cleansing of. 
See title Cleansing and Names of Towns. 


Health Officials and Medical Inspection. 
REPORT 6, 
See also titles Medical Officer, Education, and Medical 
Officer of Health. 


Health Visitors. 
Improvementof Familyand Home, Work expected 
from Health Visitors (Frere) 593-597. 
REPORT 7. 
Hearing. 
Refer to title Deafness and to subheading Medical 
Inspection under various Towns. 
Height of Children—Measurement of. 
Opinion in favour of (Harvey) 1773. 


Standard, Establishment of, upon which physicians 
supervising the work were agreed (Harvey) 
1773-1778. 

Statistics of ‘“‘ Chaucer”? School, Leipzig Road 
School, and Sharp Street (Manchester) App. V., 
239. 


Refer also to Anthropometric Measurements. 


Help other than Feeding—Work found for Parents, 
Assistance in Illness, ete. 
Tower Street Council School, Seven Dials (Frere) 470 
550, 551, 573, 574, 578-581. 
See also titles Clothing, Home, and Illness. 


Hendon. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. 


Hertfordshire. | 
Country School where children brought their own 
meals, Account of (Phipps) 216-235. 


Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 101. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 90. 
Heslop, Dr. W. J.—Medical Officer to Stretford Educa- 


tion Committee. 
Memorandum on Medical Inspection, App. V., 270. 


Hills. Mr, A. F. 
Founder of the Vegetarian Society (Kirk) 3894, 
3895, 3898. 
Hilton, Mr. 
Free Meals, Views on (Wilkinson) 3181-3188. 
Hindley. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. 


History of the Feeding Associations in London. 
(Diggle) 2016-2018, 2022, 2023; (Kirk) 3894, 
3898. 
See also names of Associations. 


Holborn. 
Conditions peculiar, nothing but Boarding-houses 
and Hotels where there used to be Houses, ete. 
(Dibdin) 1991. 


Municipal Soup Kitchen Scheme (Dibdin) 1978-1990. 


Holborn Schools Dinner and Aid Committee. 
Accommodation, Serving of Meals, etc. (Dibdin) 
1821a°, 1826, 1856-1859 
Agencies centralised, Overlapping impossible (Dibdin) 
1821la?, 1822, 1823, 1995, 1996. 

Area of Work (Dibdin) 1810, 1811, 1990-1996. 
Breakfasts—Given when Committee started, but 
not appreciated (Dibdin) 1883-1888. " 

Committee. 
Monthly Meetings (Dibdin) 1812, 1813. 
Permanent Committee (Dibdin) 1821a*. 
Sub-Committee for each School, Constitution, 
ete. (Dibdin) 1845-1847. 
Cost—Total Cost and Cost per head (Dibdin) 18216°, 
1925-1927, 1945-1949, 1966. 
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Holborn Schools Dinner and Aid Committee —cont. 
Duration of Feeding, Days of the Week selected 
etc. (Dibdin) 1821d?,4, 1895-1898, 1904-1910 
1948. 
Free Meals (Dibdin) 182163, 1919-1921. 
Funds—Sources of Supply. 
Concert in aid of (Dibdin) 2000, 2001. 


Newspaper Funds—No newspapers had ap- 
proached the Committee (Dibdin) 1998-2000 
No difficulty in raising Funds, ete. (Dibdin) 
1821b4,°, 1865, 1872-1881. 
Grants—Persons to whom payable, Reports on de- 
tails of Expenditure (Dibdin) 1973. 
Inquiry into Home Circumstances, see subheading 
Selection and Inquiry. 
Inspection of Meals, etc. (Dibdin) 1970, 1971. 


Joint Committee, no connection with—Organisation 
in existence before London County Council 
Memorandum sent out (Dibdin) 2002-2005. 


Kind of Food supplied (Dibdin) 1928, 1929, 1961- 
1965, 1967-1969. 
Milk, Provision of (Dibdin) 1821c!, 1882, 1889-1894. 
Number of Schools provided with Meals (Dibdin) 
1818-1820, 1867-1869. 
Payment for Meals. 
No fixed charge at present, Box for receipt 
of Subscriptions (Dibdin) 1827, 1828, 1880. 
Penny Dinners for those who wished to pay 
(Dibdin) 1829-1835. 
Records of Children who were fed (Dibdin) 1911-1913. 
Report, 61. 


Same children fed on each of the days that dinners 
were provided (Dibdin) 1913, 1914. 
Selection of Children and Inquiry (Dibdin) 1821a;, 
1836-1844, 1929-1938. 
Diminution of Relief by supervision brought 
to bear on every case (Dibdin) 1899-1902, 
1952, 1953, 1956, 1957. 
Summary of Receipts, Expenditure, etc., App. IL., 
107. 
Time occupied in Dinner (Dibdin) 1863. 
Town Hall, Free use of, for Concert to raise Funds 
(Dibdin) 1821a?. 
Unit—Borough of Holborn was just the right size 
to work comfortably (Dzbdin) 1866. 


Holden, Mr. J. E.—Secretary of Rochdale Education 


Committee. 
Memorandum on Medical Inspection, App. V.,253. 
Holidays 
Christmas Holidays, Special need during (Wyatt) 
2826-2830. , 


Continuance of Meals. 

Christmas Holidays. 

Breakfasts provided by Voluntary Worker 
—Brighton Free Meal Society (Lindsey 
5841-5844. 

Decrease in Demand for Meals—Birkenhead 
Children’s Relief Committee (Foster) 
1346-1348. 

Milk, Provision of, at Tower Street Council 
School, Seven Dials (Frere) 470. 

Provision made except during the summe 
(Hall) 5642. . 

Sheffield Free Breakfasts (Moss) 5922c¢, 5991- 

5995, 6046-6051. 

Country Holidays. 

L.0.G. Relief Sub-Committees, Connecting 
Country Holiday Work with, suggested 
(Harvey) 1804-1806. 

Records of Country Holiday Fund as a source 
of Information as to Home Circumstances 
(Meek) 4922, 4942-4944, 5018-5020. 

Relief Committee of Cook’s Ground School 


Operations of, during Summer (Humm) 
5215. f 
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Holidays—cont. 


No Provision. 


Bradford Feeding Arrangements (Priestman) 
4310c. 


Christmas Holidays—Need was met by various 
Agencies, Robin Dinners, etc. (Burgwin) 
455-457. 

Hull School Children’s Help Society—No 
special Provision, but if any Tickets were 
left they might be used (Grant) 6164. 


Liverpool. (Leslie) 1074. 

London Schools (Elliott) 1420c. 

Physically Defective Children, Bad Effect of 
Holidays on Appearance of Children (Phipps) 
123, 124. 

Sirdar Road Council School (Wrigley) 4773c. 


For Organisations not mentioned above refer to titles 
Duration af Feeding and names of Schools, ete, 


Home. 


Family as Centre for Relief Work—Objections to 
Child being considered absolutely apart 
(Frere) 482, 591, 592; (Wrigley) 4773a',e, 
4841; (Dendy) 5658; (Warry) 6293. 


Health Visitors were being started by the C.O.S. 
and they would begin with the Babies 
(Frere) 593-597. 

Helping Family indirectly helped Children— 
Work found, etc. (Frere) 470, 550, 551, 
5738, 574, 578-581; (Warry) 6301-6305. 

Undeveloped Resources might be discovered 


by judicious inquiry into circumstances 
(Wrigley) 4855-4859. 


Home Circumstances of School Children. 


Bad Home Conditions a cause of Malnutrition 
(Frere) 559-561, 588-590, 598; (Shovelier) 5181; 
(Dendy) 5658. 

Defective Children. 

Not necessarily a poorer class of Home (Burg- 
win) 362, 363. 
Poorest Homes (Phipps) 21. 

Help given, Precautions should be taken to jre- 
vent its making the Home Conditions worse 
(Dendy) 5658, 5729, 5730. 

Inquiry into Home Circumstances see that title. 


Liverpool—Sharp Division in Circumstances of 
School Children (Leslie) 1043, 1046-1048. 


Physically Defective Children. 

Holidays, Bad Effect on Appearance of Children 
—Not so carefully looked after at Home 
(Phipps) 123, 124. 

Nurses, more knowledge of Home Circum- 
stances than Teachers (Phipps) 143. 
Pride of Children alleged, Unwilling to admit 

want of Food at Home (Leslie) 965c. 

Report on Feeding Question in Liverpool 

. (Leslie) 965. 

Selection of Children requiring Food, Teachers 
Knowledge of Home Circumstances, see 
Selection. 


Home Meals v. School Meals. 
Food supplied to be consumed at Home.. 


Food and Betterment Association (Jones) 887, 
933, 946-951. 


Newcastle Head Teacher’s Association, Sug- 
gestion of (Goddard) 3452.—Objections to 
Plan, 3641-3646. 
Opinion in Favour of Home where possible (Phipps) 
56 (Burgwin) 394-396 (Harvey) 1708. 
School Feeding could not remedy Improper Home 
Conditions,but it would give the Child a better 
chance (Harvey) 1708. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Hookham, Mr. George—Provider of Birmingham Free 
Breakfasts. 


Evidence, 1131-1462. 


Hop-picking. 
Fall of Attendance at School at Northey Street 
(Warry) 6290, 6291. 


Hornsey 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 


Horsley’s, Canon, Dinners for 3d. (Elliott) 1420b. 


Hours of Meals. 


Trregularity of Meal Hours a cause of suffering to 
Children (Dendy) 5658. 


Housewifery. 


See Domestic Economy. 


Housing Problem—Overcrowding, etc. 

Difficulty of the Struggle for the Decencies (Shovelier) 
5188, 5189. 

Dormitories, Erection of—Solution of Problem how 
to bring up decently boys and girls over ten 
years of age (Burgwin) 464-467. 

Seven Dials—Families moved out of rooms owing to 
overcrowding (Frere) 600-602. 


Howarth, Dr. W. J.—Medical Officer, Derby Education 
Committee. 


Report on Medical Inspection of School Children, 
App. V., 246. 


Huddersfield 
Medical Inspection—Appointment of Medical Officer 
under consideration, App. I., 92. 


Hull—Feeding of School Children 
Cookery Centres—Not situated in the Poor Neigh- 
bourhoods (Grant) 6204. 


Rates, Application of—Local Government Board 
Order, 1905, Attitude of Guardians (Grant) 
6199-6201. 


School Children’s Help Society, Work of, App. II., 
124. 


Accommodation and serving of Meals. 


Accommodation insufficient occasionally, 
Scramble for Meals (Grant) 6202, 6203. 


Special Tables at Centres where there were 
large Numbers, etc. (Grant) 6152. 


Agencies in Hull, Attempted Centralisation— 
Sects, etc., represented on Committee of 
Society (Grant) 6102. 

Amalgamation with other Societies not desirable 
(Grant) 6170. 

Area covered—Return made showing where 
Meals were given and number of Tickets 
issued (Grant) 6210-6214. 

Attendance—Feeding helped to keep up Attend- 
ance at School (Grant) 6153-6156. 

Casual Labour, Large amount of (Grant) 6192, 
6193. 

Centres for Feeding, Provision of Meals by Con- 

tract at Cocoa Houses (Grant) 6120- 
6128, 6143. 

Cheapest Plan (Grant) 6204. 

Fairly large number of Children appor- 
tioned to each Centre (Grant) 6144- 
6146. 


Character of Parents not taken into considera- 
tion (Grant) 6195-6197. 

City Corporation—Use of Room in Town Hall 
granted for Committee Meetings (Grant) 
6112, 6113. 

Committee—Constitution, Executive, Meetings, 
etc. (Grant) 6103-6111. 

Cost—Cost per Head and Total Expenditure 
(Grant) 6100, 6101, 6123. 
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Hull—Feeding of School Children—con¢. 


School Children’s Help Society, Work of—cont. 


Cruelty to Children—Cases reported to N.S.P.C.C., 
Improvement effected by visit of Inspector, 
ete. (Grant) 6170, 6174. 
Date when the Society was established (Grant) 
6091. 
Duration of Feeding—Days on which Meals 
were supplied, etc. (Grant) 6157, 6158, 
6160, 6161, 6194. 
Benefit of ceasing Operations—Supply would 
create a demand (Grant) 6162, 6163. 
Days other than School Days, Holidays, ete. 
—Tickets were available if there were 
any left (Grant) 6159, 6160, 6164. 
Education Authority—Right of entry into 
Schools, ete., allowed (Grant) 6114. 


Free Meals (Grant) 6118, 6119. 

Funds—No Shortage (Grant) 6198. 

Improvement in condition of Children (Grant) 
6152. 


Information of Parents as to Meals (Grant) 6208, 
6209. 


Inquiry into Home Circumstances, see subhead- 
tg Selection of Children and Inquiry. 
Inspection of Children’s Meals (Grant) 6138. 
Kind of Food supplied (Grant) 6130, 6139. 
Number of Meals regulated by Supply of Tickets 
rather than by number of Children (Grant) 
6184, 6185. 
Odd Meals, Not many given (Grant) 6206, 6207. 
Operations of Society varied according to 
Necessities and Funds (Grant) 6093-6098. 
Penny Bank, State of as a test of circumstances 
(Grant) 6205. 
Percentage of Children requiring Meals (Grant) 
6175, 6176. 
Records not kept except in very bad Cases 
(Grant) 6189. 
REPORT, 42. 
Selection of Children and Inquiry (Grant) 6115- 
6117, 6188, 6190, 6191. 
Following up Individual Cases, proposed— 
More attention needed (Grant) 6163, 
6166-6169. 
Supervision of Meals should not be thrown on 


the Teachers— Fresh set of people required 
(Grant) 6201. 


Teachers— Attitude on the Feeding Question, 
Varying Estimates of Need (Grant) 6150, 
6151, 6181, 6183. 


Tickets, Arrangements as to—Distribution 
ete. (Grant) 6129-6135, 6347-6149, 
6186, 6187. 


Head Teachers conferring together, Question 
of (Grant) 6177-6180. 
Transfer of Tickets, Possibility of (Grané), 
6136, 6137, 6141, 6142. 
Time of Day at which the Tickets were supposed 
to be presented (Grant) 6140. 
Unsectarian Society (Grant) 6171. 
Variation of Meals (Grant) 6139. 
System of Relief proposed—Two Classes of Tickets, 


one Benevolent and the other for Poor Law 
Relief (Grant) 6215. 


Humm, Mrs. J— Headmistress of Cook's Ground Council 
School, Chelsea. 
Evidence. 5290-5312. 


Hunger. 
Nothing to do with the Underfeeding Question 
alleged—Dr. Hall’s description of the Slum 
Stomach, etc. (Hall) 5646, 5649, 
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Hygiene. 
Teaching of, in Schools suggested 
(Barber) App. V., 265. 


British Dental Association Memorandum, App. 


(Martin) 3963 ; 


VI.,, 281, 
Ilford 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. 
Ilkeston 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 


Illness’ of Parents or Children. Provision for 
L.C.C. Relief Sub-Committees, Work for, suggested 
(Harvey) 1802-1806. 
Provision for Children during Illness of Parents 
(Dendy) 56584. 
Tower Street Council School, Seven Dials 
(Frere) 573, 574. 
Ill-treatment of Children 
See Cruelty to Children. 


Immoral Parents 
Relief to Children, Question of (Warry) 6296, 6297. 


Imposition among Applicants for Free Meals 
See Abuse of Provision. 


Improper Feeding 

Additional Meals, Advantage of, in Cases of Bad 
Feeding— Could they be an advantage ? (Blair) 
3736, 3737. 

Almost as serious a Problem as Underfeeding (Blair) 
3687, 3731. 

Bread and Tea Diet (Frere) 582, 583 (Ling) 5089 
(Humm) 5290-5292 (Baddeley) 5451 (Hayward) 
5585. 

Children sufiering from, needed special Supervision 
when wholesome Food was provided (Ling) 
5044. 

Cooking Appliances, Absence of (Ling) 5069, 5084. 

Evidence of—Rickets, Mouth-breathing, etc. (Hall) 
5647. 

Greater difficulty than insufficient Feeding (Ling) 
5044 ; (Dendy) 5763, 5764. 

Indifference of Parents—They might notice the 
Improvement in School Diet, or they might not 
(Dendy) 5766, 5767. 

Instruction of Parents, Possibility of (Baddeley) 
5476, 5477. 

Lunches, ete. of Children at Ponton Street Council 
School (Ling) 5065-5068, 5081-5083, 5086-5089. 

Malnutrition caused by, (Dendy) 5658 d. 

Meaning of— Unsuitable Food at unsuitable Times 
(Blair) 3732-3735. 

Mothers were either out at work or did not know 
how to cook (Dibdin) 1981. 

Slum Stomach—Dr. Hall’s description (Hall) 5646. 


Tasty Meals the fashoin in Manchester (Dendy) 
5765. 
See also Malnutrition. 


Ince-in-Makerfield 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 135. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. 


Independence (shad 
Danger of Sapping, see Pauperisation. 


Individual Children, Question of Regular Feeding 
See Regular Feeding of Individual Children. 


Industrial Schools—Day Industrial School System 
Extension of—Manchester Feeding Sub-Committee 
Suggestion (W2a't) 2745. 
Remedy for Neglect by Parents, suggested (Wyatt) 
2924-2526, 2932-2940. 
Parents’ Dislike to# Day Industrial Schools, 
Amount of Costs covered by Payments 
from Parents, ri (Wyatt) 2933-2940, 


/INDEX : 


Infantile Neurasthenia 
Description of—Cases, etc., App. V., 237. 


Infants 
Curriculum in Schools, strain of—Cause of Infantile 
Neurasthenia (Kerr) App. V., 237. 
Feeding—Tower Street, Miss Horn and the 0.0.8. 
had done a good deal with regard to the un- 
wholesome method of Feeding (Frere) 584, 585. 
Mortality—Groups of healthy and unhealthy Children 
corresponding with years when infant 
mortality was low or high (Kerr) 3812, 
3813, App. V., 237. 
Statistics, App. V., 239. 


Infectious Disease 

Attendance Officers’ 
App. VII., 284. 

Classes, Tendency to be limited to (Kerr) 3780-3782. 

Inspection of Schools for unrecognised Cases of 
notifiable aisease—Visits of Medical Officers of 
Health (J/artin) 4102, 4103. 

Instruction of Parents and Teachers, see title Medical 
Inspection. - 

Measles and Summer Diarrhea notifiable Diseases 
at Reading (Price) 4604-4606. 

Mistake of aggregating large number of Children 
under five in Infant Departments—Suscepti- 
bility of young Children to Zymotic Disease, 
App. V., 272. 

Notification. 

Art. 101 (Ritchie) App. V., 250. 
Value of, diminished owing to withdrawal of 
Grant (Art. 101) (Howarth) App. V., 246. 

Return as to Medical Inspection, Summary of, Ar- 
ranged under names of Local Authorities, App. 
T., 89. 

Spread of Infection, Prevention of, ete. 5 
Baby rooms tended to spread Measles (Price) 

4569, 4653, 4654. 

Dinner Tickets which remained in Child’s pos- 
session for any length of Time, Objections 
to (Priestman) 4409. 

Dual Desks, Evils of (Kerr) App. V., 236. 

Hospitals, Children bringing Infection from— 
Fortnight’s Exclusion under consideration 
(Kerr) 3794. 

Medical Inspection of Schools, Advantages of 
(Baddeley) 5500, 5501. 

Medical Officer of Health acting as School 
Meaical Officer, advantage of (Tattersall) 
4758. 

Nurses in Schools, Advantages of (Williamson) 
4118. 

Organisation in Majority of Urban Areas. Ra- 
PoRT, 23, 24. 

Outbreaks Threatened—Inspection of every 
Child in a Class (Kerr) App. V., 238. 


Reprors, 3l. 

Systematic Inspection once a Week and exclu- 
sion of Cases showing Suspicious Symp- 
toms (Baddeley) App. V., 270. 

Teachers, Assistance rendered by—REPoRT, 7. 


See also Medical Inspection under names of Places. 


Information, Utilisation of, 


Information of Feeding of Scholars 
Power for Education Authority to regulate connec 
tion between Charitable Associations and — 
Schools, proposed (Hiliott) 1420'c, 1427-1430, 
1635. 


Report, 44, 59, 80, 84. 


Information to Parents, as to Arrangements for Feeding 


School] Children. 
See Notice to Parents. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN, spas 


of Children pending Inquiry, etc. 


Banks—Inquiry into state of School Bank ( Meek) 4922 
4945, 4946 (Grant) 6205 (Warry) 6239. 
Beneficial Effects of Inquiry, Diminution of Need 
for Relief (Phipps) 79-83, 176; (Frere) 
497-500, 547, 548, 554-564; (Harvey) 1760, 
1761; (Dibdin) 1899-1902, 1952,1953; (Humm) 
52077; (Wilkinson) 3045, 3065-8082, 3174-— 
3177. 
Advice to Parents to go to the Guardians (Humm) 
5294. 


C.0.8. Workers, Sanitary Officers and Police, Inquiry 
made by (Lindsey) 5790-5794, 5803, 5804. 


Country Holiday Fund Records as a source of In- 
formation (Meek) 4922, 4942-4944, 5018-5020. 


Income, Ascertaining. 


Difficulty of—No right to send to Employer, 
etc. (Priestman) 4404, 4426, 4427, 4449; 
(Lindsey) 5893-5899. 


No Investigation of any use unless statements 
as to earnings could be verified, Difficulty 
with regard to Casual Labour (Warry) 
6306-6311. 


Insufficient Inquiry by existing Agencies. 


Duty of Managers. etc., imperfectly fulfilled 
(Elliott) 1472, 1473, 1560; (Harvey) 
1654; (Blair) 3687. 
Report of Joint Committee’ for Underfed 
Children (Hiliott) 1420e. 


Local Committees were generally dependent on 
Teachers for their knowledge of Cases 
(Blair) 3725-3730. 
No inquiry, or very little (Leslie) 965a‘, 1087; 
(Mantle) 2490, 2505-2508; (Wrigley) 4834 
4837. 
Managers and Inquiry. 


Doubtful if Managers would undertake it (Les/ic) 
997. 

* Suitable” Managers (Burgwin) 373, 377, 378, 
430-433. 

See also subheading Insufficient Inquiry. 
Nurse helping in Investigation (Ling) 5059-5062. 
Pending Inquiries, Food supplied (Phipps) 110; 

(Frere) 532-534; (Harvey) 1666; (Priestmain) 

4310; (Lindsey) 5807; (Moss) 5922 at. 
Permanent Help—Inquiry should always be mace, 


not only by Teachers but by Managers (Harvey) 
1666, 1713. 


Philanthropic Work—Methods in Bradford (Les/ie) 
998-1000. 


Playground, Census of, at certain hours (Meek) 4922, 
4947, 4948, \ 


Poor Law Guardians to make Inquiry, proposed 
(Priestman) 4405, 4443, 4449, 


Previous experience of the same Families, Value of — 
Circumstances did not vary much from year to 
year (Meek) 4922, 4970, 4971. 


Relieving Officer, Acquiring Information from, pro- 
posed (Hiliott) 1420'; (Harvey) 1669-1672 ; 
(Moss) 5922e ; Report, 64, 85. 


Repeated Inquiries—Revision of Feeding Lists 
(Hiliott) 1561-1565;  (Dibdin) 1837-1844; 
(Priestman) 4422, 4423 ; (Lindsey) 5821. 


School Attendance Officer, Employment of (Foster) 
1305 ; 
(Priestman) 4316, 4404, 4405; (Shovelier) 
5131, 5150; (Moss) 5922!, 5952, 5956-5958 ,; 
(Grant) 6115-6117. 


Attitude of Attendance Officers as to the extra 
work, Question of (Wyatt) 2913-2919 ; 
(Lindsey) 5875 ; (Moss) 6005, 6006. 


Best possible Agent for Investigation (Wyatt) 
2806-2808. 
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(Wyatt) 2793-2796, 2808, 2809; ' 


Inquiry into Home Circumstances—Methods, Feeding Inquiry into Home Circumstances—cont. 


School Attendance Officer, Employment of—cont. 


Difficult Cases, Employed on—Holborn Schools 
Dinner and Aid Committee (Dibdin) 1840, 
1841, 1933. 


Extent of Knowledge of Homes in their district 
(Blair) 3713-3719. 

Information. 
Opinions in favour of asking School Atten- 


danceOfficersforInformation(Burgwin) 
374-378, 413-417 ; (Harvey) 1667, 1668. 


“| Reliable Information always to be obtained 
from the Attendance Officer (Leslie) 
965, 1001-1003 : (Foster) 1388, 1389 ; 
(Elliott) 1454, 1455 ; (Meek) 5027, 5028. 


Knowledge restricted to Irregular Cases, etc. 
(Phipps) 193-195; (Frere) 470e; 516-523 ; 
(Foster) 1306-1308. 


Report, 63, 85. 


Social Standing, etc., Feeling as to—Information 
of Attendance Officer not often utilised 
(Elliott) 1420 e,c 1452, 1453, 1469-1560. 


Suggestion that the School Attendance Officer 
should be employed (Leslie) 994-997; 
(Hookham) 1259 ; (Kirk) 3948, 3949. 


Trained Attendance Officers proposed—Not 
suitable unless specially trained (Wrigley) 
4845, 4895-4900. 

Very sparing use of Attendance Officer sug- 
gested (Harvey)1662. 


Special School Visitors proposed—District Visitors: 
belonged to the Church (Wrigley) 4870-4873. 


Teachers and Inquiry into Home Circumstances. 


Different Departments, Teachers of, conferring: 
together, Question of (Meek) 4922, 4951, 
4952 ; (Shovelier) 5153-5156 ; (Warry) 6263- 
6264; Report, 63. 


Extent to which Teachers would feel bound to 


investigate the Cases they recommended 
(Blair) 3699-3708 ; 3720, 3721. 


Men Teachers got quite as good information as- 


i Women Teachers (Phipps) 163. 


Opinions in favour of testing Teachers’ Opinions. 
‘ by further Investigation (Jones) 923-925 ; 
“ (Hookham) 1258, 1259. 


Statements of Children accepted (Phipps) 153 ;. 
(Shovelier) 5131-5135. 


Teachers who had taught the Parents and who 

kept up kindly relations—Good dea! of 

“ information obtained in that way (Elliott) 
; 1465 


Too much to expect that the Teachers should 
visit the homes as a regular thing—No- 
Time, Too great a Burden, etc. (Phipps): 
164; (Burgwin) 325-328, 370-372: (Frere): 
509, 510; (Leslie) 995; (Hookham) 1218 ;. 
(Beckley) 2165 ; (Grant) 6188. 


Very poor Districts—Teachers living at a 
distance (Beckley) 2166-2169. 


Visits to Children in their Homes (Phipps) 164 ; 
(Leslie) 965 ; (Hookham) 1216, 1217 ; (Dibdin) 
1841-1844. 


Visits to Teachers at the School, Question of 
(Phipps) 153 ; (Humm) 5259. 


Trained, Visitors required (Wrigley) 4864-4866, 4877, 
4878; (Warry) 6311. 


Disadvantages of Untrained Visitors (Priestman) 
4342, 4343. 


Kind of Training, proposed (Wrigley) 4879. 


Undeveloped resources might be discovered by 
judicious Inquiry (Wrigley) 4855-4859. 


Volunteer Help preferable to Paid Help (Harvey) 
1661, 1662. 
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Inquiry into Home Circumstance3—cont. 


Women Visitors, proposed (Frere) 513, 514. 
Co-opted Members on Feeding Sub-Committee 


of Managers, proposed—Statutory provision 
inadequate (Harvey) 1663, 1664. 


Paid trained Ladies (Frere) 470e, 543-546. 
See also names of Towns, Districts, etc. 


International Congress for School Hygiene (Kerr) 
App. V., 235. 


Invalid Food 
Food and Betterment Association, Invalid Food 
provided at a nominal Cost (Jones) 846. 


Ipswich 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 92. 


Jam 
Objections to, as part of Bill of Fare—Children got 
enough of that at Home (Frere) 470, 501. 


Jarrow 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 131. 


Jewish Children 
Care taken by Parents, Superiority of Nutrition, etc. 
(Adler) 2318, 2319; (Wyatt) 2787-2789 ; 
(Dendy) 5765. 
Hall’s, Dr., Leeds Statistics and description of 
how the Jews fed their Children, 5646, 
5647. 
Mothers going out to Work, Proportion of (Adler) 
2436. 
Preparation of Food with Oil, Skill in (Adler) 
2425; (Hall) 5647. . 
Rarely, if ever, Underfed (Canon Barnett’s 
Statement)—Great Jews’ Free School, No 
Relief Organisation and almost nothing 
done for necessitous Children (Hiliott) 1539- 
1543, 
Ready Money, Jews having more of (Wyatt) 
2786. 
Small Number of Children fed in Jewish Schools 
compared with other Districts (Hliott) 1548, 
1550. 
Children looked after by Jews’ own Associations 
(Rowe) 2686. 
Feeding Organisations. 
Organisations other than Jewish Children’s 
Penny Dinner Association (Adler) 2260. 
Report, 52. 
Saturdays and Sundays, Provision for (Adler) 
2391. 


No Reluctance on the part of Jews to accept Assist- 
ance (Wyatt) 2789. 


Special Requirements in Feeding, Jewish Cooks, etc. 
(Elliott) 1545-1547. 


Whitechapel, Number of Jews in (Rowe) 2682, 2684 
2685. 
Jewish Children’s Penny Dinner Association’ 
Accommodation—Meals served in Schools and Class- 


rooms, No complaints of inconvenience (Adler) 
2260, 2294, 2296, 2297-2301, 2307. 


Accounts made up to 3lst December (Adler) 2328- 
2331. 


Advertisement of Lists in Jewish Chronicle (Adler) 
2332. 


Assistance given by Children (Adler) 2381. 
Breakfasts no longer given (Adler) 2344, 2345. 
Caretakers, Payment to (Adler) 2260, 2296. 
Centres for Feeding Purposes. 
Berner Street, Butler Street, Hanbury Street 
Centres, see those titles. 


New Centre NeededDanger of Roads for little 
Children (Adler) 2335. 


Jewish Children’s Penny Dinner Association—cont. 


Commercial Street Cripple School, Meals supplied 
to three Jewish Children (Adler) 2392. — 


Committee—Composition of Executive Committee 
(Adler) 2260, 2267, 2374, 2375. 


Cooking and Preparation of Meals by Special Cook, 
ete. (Adler) 2260, 2295. 


Payment to Cook (Adler) 2386, 2387. 


Cost. 
Cost per Meal—More than a Penny (Adler) 
2280, 2281. 
Meat, Groceries, etc.—Price paid for (Adler) 
2388. 


Statement of Sums expended (Adler) 2260. 
District covered by (Adler) 2260, 2264, 2265. 


Duration of Feeding, Days of the Week on which 
Meals were given, etc. (Adler) 2349-2352, 
2356, 2414-2416, 


Similar Organisations ceasing Operations at 
same time (Adler) 2361. 


Financial Position (Adler) 2393-2395. 
Free Meals (Adler) 2260, 2262. 
Funds—Sources of Supply. 


Children’s Contributions, Collections in Aus- 
tralia (Adler) 2263, 2264. 


Guardians paying for Dinners of Children where 
Mother was the only bread winner (Adler) 
2289. 


Special Appeal (Adler) 2333. 


Teachers and others interested, Contributions 
by (Adler) 2260. 


Increase in Numbers due to actual increase in Number 
of Children (Adler) 2313-2317. 


Individual Children, Number fed (Adler) 2363-2368. 


Inquiry into Home Circumstances by Managers 
(Adler) 2268-2272, 2284, 2290, 2291, 2376- 
2378. 


All Cases visited before being put on List (Adler) 
2396. 


Visitors all Managers—Reduction in Number 
of Lady Managers since Borough Council 
had taken over Schools (Adler) 2396, 2397. 


Insufficiency of Provision—Numbers might be 
doubled with advantage (Adler) 2260, 2426-2430. 


Kind of Food supplied (Adler) 2260. 

Local Authorities, Assistance given by (Adler) 2260, 
2275-2278. 

Medical Inspection, No System of (Adler) 2417, 2418, 
2433. 

Notification of Parents (Adler) 2260. 

Number of Meals given in 1904 (Adler) 2260. 


Object of Association two-fold—to feed the Hungry 
and raise the Standard of Nutrition (Adler) 2419- 
2425. 


Payment for Meals. 


No preference given to those who paid (Adler) 
2407-2409. 


Parents. 


Attitude of—Penny Dinner v. Giving Meal 
at Home (Adler) 2282, 2283, 2382, 2383. 


Sum contributed by (Adler) 2260. 
Tickets bought by other people (Adler) 2263. 
Permanence of Work (Adler) 2260. 
Proportion of Children fed (Adler) 2320-2327. 


Regular Feeding, Teachers’ feeling as to (Adler) 2412, 
2413. 

Report, 52. 

Retarded Children, No Special Provision for (Adler) 
2371, 2372. 7 


Selection of Children by Teachers, School Managers, 
and District Visitors (Adler) 2260, 2284, 2384. 
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Jewish Children’s Penny Dinner Association—cont. 


Shortage Possibility—Very rare for supply of Food 
to run short (Adler) 2410. 


Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, etc., App. 
If, 107. 


Supervision of Meals, 
Teachers, Help of (Adler) 2260, 2274. 


Voluntary help not always easy to find (Adler) 
2273. 

Young Ladies, Staff of, taking turns to help (Adler) 
2274, 2379, 


Ticket System (Adler) 2369, 2402-2411. 


Jews’ Free School, Bell Lane 
Cases not investigated—Haphazard Feeding (Adler) 
2284, 2398-2400. 
No Relief Organisation and almost nothing done for 
necessitous Children (Hlliott) 1539-1543. 


REporRT, 52. 


Johanna St. School 


Dirt, etc.—Children not specially dirty or inferior 
to ordinary poor Children (Phipps) 191, 192. 


Feeding of Children. 


Discrepancy between Johanna Street and Nor- 
they Street Schools (Hlliott) 1568-1574. 


Many more Boys being fed than Girls (Phipps) 
182-185 ; (Hiliott) 1530. 


Proportion of Feeding, Poverty of Neighbour- 
hood, ete.—Comparison with Waterloo Road 
Council School (Meek) 4954-4961, 4996- 
5001. 


Help from every sort of Association—Dolls, Tea- 
parties, etc. (Phipps) 186-192. 


Relief Committee in connection with (Phipps) 189. 


Retardation due to Malnutrition, Criticism of Dr. 
Eichholz’s Opinion (Hiliott) 1544. 


Johnson Street, Commercial Road. 
Relief Committee formed by Ladies’ Social Union 
(Beckley) 2197-2199. 


Joint Committee on Underfed Children, London 
Advice to Relief Sub-Committees, Question of. 


Given in Cases where there was no Sub-Com- 
mittee, Formation of Sub-Committee urged 
(Harvey) 1711. 


Inquiries made if Numbers fed seemed abnor- 
mally small or excessively large (Hlliott) 
1553. 


Associations supplying Funds for FeedingPurposes— 
No communications to Joint Committee except 
from the L.S.D.A. and Referee Fund (Eiliott) 
1616-1619 ; (Dibdin) 2002-2005. 


Constitution (Hiliott) 1421-1423. 


Extract from Joint Committee Report, App. IX., 
292. 


Control, Inadequate power of, by the Central Com- 
'  mittee—Suggestions (Harvey) 1712. 


Inspection of work of Relief Committees, No 
power of—Permanent Staff, proposed, etc. 
(Elliott) 1469-1471, 1560; (Harvey) 1649, 
1651-1654, 1793-1795. 


L.0.C. Regulations giving effect to Joint Com- 
mittee Suggestions, Opinion in favour of, if 
Executive Body were appointed to see 
Regulations carried out (Hiliott) 1634. 

Power for Joint Committee to see that L.C.C. 
System was properly carried out, pro- 
posed—Joint Committee Recommendation 
(Elliott) 1420e, 1630, 1631. 


Relief Sub-Committees, Compelling Formation of 
—Statutory Duty of Managers, proposed 
(Harvey) 1649, 1650. 


Creation of, by the London School Board (Elliott) 
14201, 
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Joint Committee on Underfed Children, L.C.C.—cont. 


Functions (Elliott) 1420'e, 1426, App. II., 106. 

Extract from Joint Committee Report, App. IX., 292. 

Guardians, Representation of, Opinion in favour of 
(Harvey) 1673, 1674. 

Meetings (Hiliott) 1424, 1425. 

Members of Committee not appointed by L.C.C.— 


Appointment was either ratified by, or reported 
to, the Council (Hiliott) 1632, 1633. 


Nothing yet done by L.O.C. to carry out Report 
(Blair) 3669. 


Provided Schools and Non-provided Schools, Ques- 
tion of Representation (Elliott) 1639-1641. 

Report, 43, 44. 

Report of Joint Committee, Extract from, App. IX., 
291. 

Returns—System of Weekly Postcards from each 


School (Hiliott) 1431, 1432, 1527, 1528, 
1587, 1588. 

Incompleteness of Voluntary Schools Returns, 
Report, 44. 


Jones,’ Mr. H. Lee J.—Founder and Honorary Director 
of the Food and Betterment Association (Liverpool). 


Evidence, 778-960. 


Keighley 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 131. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 
Duties of Medical Officers, App. VII., 286. 
Memorandum by Dr. Scattertey, App. V., 265. 


Kempstone, Bedfordshire 


Feeding of School Children, App. II.,. 100—Rzxport, 
58. 


Kendal 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 95. 
Instructions to Teachers and Parents on Defects 
of Children requiring attention, App. VIIL., 
290. 
Kent 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 101. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 90. 


Kensal Rise School 
Weights and Heights of Scholars, Statistics, App. V., 
273-276. 


Kensington 
Queen’s Nurses Visiting Scheme, Ruport, 6. 


Kerr, Dr.—Medical Officer, Education, under the London 
County Council. 
Evidence, 3741-3867. 
Memorandum on Medical Inspection, its Require- 
ments and Results, App. V., 236. 


Kettering 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 135. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. 


Kidderminster 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 96. 
Memorandum by Dr. Dudley, App. V., 266. 
Report, 20. 


Kind of Food Supplied 
Cook Shop Arrangements not always satisfactory— 

Ponton Street Council School experience (Ling) 

5072. 

Jam, Objections to—Children got so much of that at 

Home (Frere) 470, 501. 

Meat. 

Children could not stand very much Meat (Dib- 
din) 1968. 

Food and Betterment Association—Reasons 
for giving so little Meat (Jones) 892, 893, 
942, 943. 

Insistence on Animal Food—Rule of Destitute 
Children’s Dinner Society (Stirling) 683, 
728-730, 763-766 ; (Diggle) 2018, 2019. 

Leeds—Reduction of Meat in the Summer, etc. 
(Hall) 5646. 
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Kind of Food Supplied—<ont. 

Porridge, see that title. 

Rerort 74, 75. 

Soup, Children’s dislike, ete., alleged (Frere) 470, 
501-502 ; (Stirling) 765, 766: (Jones) 934, 935 ; 
(Elliott) 1420'c ; (Dibdin) 1969. 

Teachers’ Criticism of Food supplied by Food and 
Betterment Association — Not calculated to 
satisfy wants, etc.—Mr. Leslie’s 
Feeding Question in Liverpool, 965. 

Variation of Meals, see that title. 

Vegetarian Food (Kirk) 3894, 


For a particular Bill of Fare, see name of Association. 


Report on 


Kings Norton and Northfield 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 135. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. 


Kingston-upon-Hull 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 22. 


Kirk, Mr. J.—Secretary of the Ragged School Union, ete. 
Evidence, 3868-3955. 


Lancashire 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 102. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 90. 


Lancaster 
Children’s Aid Society—Assisted Crippled Children, 
App. I., 96. 


Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 131. 


Lansdown Place Centre 


Summary of Aid given, Receipts and Expenditure, 
App. IL.; 113, 121. 


Lawrence, Hon, Maude 


Cripple Children’s Training and Dinner Society, 
Founder of (Phipps) 4. 


Leeds—Feeding of School Children—App. II., 124. 


Accommodation— Education Authority allowed use 
of Infants’ School, etc. (Hall) 5646. 


Agencies in Leeds other than that at St. Peter’s 
Square (Hajl) 5638, 5639. 


Class of Children relieved (Hall) 5640, 5641. 


Clean Hands, Clean Faces, etc., the only Require 
ments (Hall) 5646. 


Cost per Head (Hall) 5642. 


Duration of Feeding, Days of the Week on which 
Meals were supplied, etc. (Hall) 5642, 5648. 


Free Meals (Hall) 5646. 


Improvement in condition of Children, Increase of 
Weight, etc. (Hall) 5646, 5651-5653. 


Kind of Food supplied—Reduction of Meat in the 
Hot Weather, etc. (Hall) 5646. 


Nature of Meal whether Breakfast or Dinner (Hall) 
5642. 


Number of Children fed (Hall) 5642, 5646. 
Number of Children in the School (Hall) 5635. 


Number of Meals given during last two years (Hall) 
5632. 


Origin of the System (Hail) 5645, 5646. 


Payment for Meals—One third of the Parents con- 
' tributed (Hall) 5642, 5646. 


Period of time during which Meals had been pro- 
vided (Hall) 5636. 


REporT, 40. 
Selection of Children by the Schoolmaster and 
Attendance Officer (Hall) 5643, 5644 5648. 


Leeds—Medical Inspection—App. f, 92. 


INDEX : 


Leicester 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 125, 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 92. 


Leicestershire 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 90. 


Leipzig Road School 
Heights in Centimetres, Annual Mortality (per 1,000 
Children born) for the District, App. V., 239. - 


Leslie, Mr. Frank John—Chairman oj Elementary 
Schools Management Sub-Committee of the 
Liverpool Education Committee. 


Evidence, 961-1130. 
Leyton 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. 
Lighting of Schools 
See title Furniture, Lighting, and Educational Appar- 
atus. 
Likes and Dislikes of Children 


Ought to be consulted within a certain limit (Elliott) 
1498. 


Training necessary to Accustom them to Food 
supplied by Dinner Agencies, etc. (Phipps) 
50; (Hall) 5646. 


Fish not popular in Manchester (Dendy) 5752. 


Picking and Choosing—Manchester Special 
School, Children not allowed to know what 
there was for Dinner (Dendy) 5751. 


Taste for highly seasoned Food (Harvey) 1769. 
See also titles Porridge and Soup. 


Limits of the Inquiry into the Feeding of School 
Children 


REPORT, 33. 


Lincoln 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 125. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 92. 


Lincolnshire 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 90. 


Lindsey, Mr. H. D.—Honorary Secretary of Brighton 
Free Meal Society. 


Evidence, 5780-5916. 
Ling, Miss E. B— Headmistress of Ponton Road Council 
School. | 
Evidence, 5032-5104. 


Liverpool. 
Class of Children attending School, Sharp Division 
in circumstances (Leslie) 1043, 1046-1048. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 125. 


Accommodation for serving of Meals (Leslie) 
965a°, 966. 


Breakfasts. 


Details of Breakfasts given (Leslie) 965c!, 
. 1058, 1059. 


Failure except at Bishop Goss’s School and 
Edgar Street (Jones) 922. 


Means employed for giving Breakfasts, 
Funds, etc._-Mr. Leslie’s Report on the 
Feeding Question, 965. 

Charity Organisation Society, Letter pointing 
out difficulties of the Work (Leslie) 1004- 
1007, App,.X1., 297. 

Cooking of Food—Sometimes sent in, sometimes 
prepared by the Caretaker (Les/ie) 1035. 
Expenditure in providing Meals—Could not be 
ascertained, no proper Accounts (Leslie) 

9650. 

Food and Betterment Association, see that sub- 

heading. 
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Liverpool—cont. 


Feeding of School Children—-cont. 
Funds. 
Appeal for Funds. 


Appeal under auspices of Local Educa- 
tion Authority suggested (Jones) 
867. 


No Appeal had been made, Opinion 
that it would succeed (Leslie) 1015, 
1016. 
Sources of Supply (Leslie) 965a3, 1041, 1042, 
1044, 1045. 
Work curtailed for want of—No Association 
for collecting Funds (Leslie) 965a%, b°. 


Holidays, No provision for (Leslie) 1074. 


Infectious Disease, Closing of Schools—No 
provision for children who were ordinarily 
fed at School (Leslie) 1074. 


Inquiry by Education Committee into the 
Feeding Question—Mr. Leslie’s Report, 
Evidence of Teachers, Extent of Destitution, 
etc. (Leslie) 965. 


Kind of Food supplied—Details of meals given 
in the various Schools (Leslie) 965c!, 1058- 
1065. 


Local Authorities, Negative Facilities—No ques- 
tion raised as to Coal and Gas, etc. (Leslie) 
1036-1038. 


Number of Meals provided last winter (Leslie 
965c3, 1049-1052, 1075-1079. 

Number of Schools, Children in Attendance and 
Teachers (Leslie) 964. 


Number of Schools in which Feeding Arrange- 
ments were in operation—Number of 
Children who required Feeding (Jones) 959, 
(Leslie) 965c, 1027-1033. 

Oliver Street Organisation—Old Woman’s Penny 
Dinners (Leslie) 1066-1073. 

Organisation of Meals. 

Sometimes the Managers undertook it, but 
more often it was thrown on the 
Teachers (Leslie) 1034. 

Suggestions for improved Organisation 
(Jones) 867. 

Overlapping, Question of (Leslie) 965a, 974-976. 

Rates, Application of. 

Local Government Board Circular—Liver- 
pool Guardians’ opinion (Leslie) 1080, 
1081. 


Strong Feeling against (Leslie) 1016. 

Records of Relief to Individual Children not 
kept (Leslze) 965c*, °. 

Report, 39. 

Roman Catholic Schools, Provision in (Leslie) 
992, 993, 1053-1056. 

Statistics—Schedule showing number of Schools 
where Feeding Arrangements exist, Number 
of Scholars, Nature of Meal, etc. (Leslie) 
965, 969. 

Food and Betterment Association—Feeding .of 
School Children. 
Accommodation and serving of Meals. 
Headquarters, School Children fed at. 
Meals granted to Children direct whether 
attending school or not (Jones) 
749,793. 
Number of Children who could be 
accommodated (Jones) 930. 

Manner of serving of Meals (Jones) 880,881. 

Meals served at School as a Rule, but the 
Association also provided Centres 
(Jones) 803, 887, 888, 900-909; (Leslze) 
965a°, 966, 1075-1077. 

School Accommodation desirable, because 
not possible to ensure that Children got 
Meal if Food were taken Home (Jones) 
867, 933, 951. 


Liverpool—cont. 
Food and Betterment Association—Feeding of 


School Children—cont. 


Area of Work and Output of Meals (Jones) 780- 
782, 863, 864. 


Birkenhead Children’s Relief Committee, Mr. 
Lee Jones’s offer to assist (Foster) 1406-1408. 


Breakfasts—Very few provided (Jones) 936. 


Central Cookery from which Meals were Dis- 
tributed (Jones) 789, 888, 918. 


Constitution of Food and Betterment Associa- 
tion (Jones) 783-785. 


Date of starting Association (Jones) 779. 


Duration of Feeding—All the Year round, Less 
required in Summer (Jones) 838-840, 879. 


Expenditure on Provision of Meals, Office Ex- 
penses, etc. (Jones) 841-843, 910-914. 


Financial Help required for a Further Output 
of Meals (Jones) 889, 890. 


Food Taken Home (Jones) 887, 933, 946-951. 


Free Meals, see subheading Paid Dinners and 
Free Dinners. 


Inquiry into Home Circumstances, see sub- 
heading Selection. 


Kind of Food Supplied (Jones) 846, 892, 893, 
942, 943. 


Teachers’ Criticism, Food not Calculated 
to Satisfy Wants or Improve Stamina— 
Mr. Leslie’s Report on Feeding Ques- 
tion, 465. 


Leaflet Setting forth Weekly Programme of 
Work, etc. (Jones) 846. 


Liverpool Education Authority, No Official 
Connection with (Jones) 801, 802, 967. 


Notice of Meals, Issue of Handbills by Teachers 
to Poor Children (Jones) 855-861. 


Number of Meals provided in the Year (Jones) 
872, 873, 957, 958; (Leslie) 1049-1052, 
1075-1079. 

Number of Schools in connection with the As- 

sociation (Jones) 868; (Leslie) 970, 971. 


Average Number of Children fed in each 
School (Jones) 877. 


Overlapping, Question of (Jones) 794-800; 
(Leslie) 972, 973. 


Paid Dinners and Free Dinners—Coupons, 
Arrangements with Schools, ete. (Jones) 
808-818, 894-899, 955, 956; (Leslie) 968a%, 
984-987. 

Procedure when a School wished to be Provided 
with Meals (Jones) 790-792, 806, 807, 
884-886. 


REPORT, 39. 


Same Children Fed every Day, Cases fairly 
consistently followed up (Jones) 878. 


Selection of Children and Inquiry in Doubtful 
Jases (Jones) 819-825, 870, 871, 874, 875, 
923-925; (Leslie) 965a4,5, 1057. 

Supervision and Distribution of Dinners— 
Teachers took it in turns (Jones) 882, 883, 
953, 954. 

Supply and Demand, How balanced (Jones) 
931, 932. 

Work of Association included Provision of 
Clothing, etc., in addition to Food (Jones) 
78€-788. . 


Workers’ Pay and Conditions of Services, ete. 
(Jones) 823-828, 915. 


Medical Inspection of School Children, App. I., 92. 


Defective Children—Medical Officer specially 
Appointed to Report on Cases considered 
_ Eligible for Special Schools (Leslie) 10836, 
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Liverpool—cont. 
Medical Inspection of School Children—cont. 
Eyesight of School Children—Testing, etc. 

Hamilton’s, Mr. R. J., Report of 1896, 
(Leslie) 1083b. 

Periodical Testing with Test Cards (Leslie) 
1125-1128. 

Result of Examination—Proportion of Cases 
in which Parents took action, Question 
of Provision of Spectacles (Leslie) 
1103-1108. 


Return of Eye-Testing Arrangements 
1900-1903 (Leslie) 1083. 


Scheme by which Teachers arranged for 
Testing of Eyesight, and notified 
Parents of Defects (Leslie) 1083b, 


Teachers did Testing in first instance— 
Instruction of Teachers (Leslie) 1099- 
1102. 
Infectious Diseases. 
Meals. No Provision of, when Schools 
were Closed (Leslie) 1074. 


Prevention of Spread of—Postcard Reports 
from School Authorities to Medical 
Officer of Health, etc. (Leslie) 1083b, 
1095. 


Rules for Closing and Disinfecting School 
(Leslie) 10830. 


Medical Officer. 
No School Medical Officer as such (Les/ie) 
1082, 1083a!, 1094. 


Public Medical Officer for Health, super- 
vised Infectious Diseases and Sanitary 
Condition of School Buildings (Leslie) 
1083a}, 1095. 


Non-Infectious Disease, Children suffering from 
—Arrangements with Public Dispensaries 
for Medical Examination (Leslie) 1096. 

Nurses—Queens’ Nurses visiting Schools to attend to 
minor Ailments. 
Appreciation of Work—Sympathy of Teachers 
and Managers (Leslie) 1083a? (Williamson) 
4125. 

Attendance at School improved—Testimony of 
Teachers (Leslie) 1083a?, 1114-1118; 
(Williamson) 4139. 

Character of Work—Mindr 
School, Serious Cases reported 


Ailments treated at 
(Leslie) 


1083a2 (Williamson) 4118, 4122, 4127, 
4128, 4141, 4142, 4145, 4146, 4176— 
REPORT, 3. 

Cost. 


Grant by Education Authority, Question 
(Williamson) 4122, 4123, 4129, 4132, 
4135. 

Rate at which Nurses were offered to 
Education Authority (Williamson) 4153 


District Nursing and School Nursing worked 
together—Monotony of School Nursing 
relieved, Possible to follow up Cases, etc. 
(Williamson) 4122, 4133, 4138, 4154. 


Education Authority employing its own Nurses, 
Question of—Wasteful System alleged 
(Williamson) 4123, 4154. 


Entirely satisfactory arrangement—Scheme for 
more direct Employment of Nurses by 
Education Authority (Leslie) 1084-1092. 


Extension of System desired (Leslie) 1119-1122 
(Williamson) 4122. 

No Nurses that Education Authority could 

engage Would be better than Queen’s Nurses 
(Williamson) 4176. 


Number of Schools nursed, Number of Nurses, 
Number of Cases (Leslie) 1083a?, 1111; 
(Williamson) 4122, 4149-4152. 

Number of Schools that One Nurse could under- 


take, Number of Visits per week to each 
Schoo] (Williamson) 4149, 


INDEX : 


Liverpool—cont, 
Nurses, etc.— cont. 


Physically Defective Schools, Nurses in (Wil- 
liamson) 4156-4158. 


Position of the Nurse under two Authorities, the 
Education Authority and the Queen’s 
Institute (Williamson) 4124, 4125, 4147- 
4149. 


ReEport, 6, 27. 


Teachers, Sympathetic Co-operation of (Leslie) 
1083a?, 1109-1118. 


Teeth of School Children, Condition of—Statis- 
tics, App. VL., 281. 


Liverpool Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 
Food and Betterment Association referring Cases to 
(Jones) 830-834. 


Local Education Authorities. 
Co-operation with Voluntary Agencies and repre- 
sentation thereon where feasible—Rxport, 59, 
84, 


Facilities allowed to Agencies for Feeding Schoo} 
Children—Use of Schoolrooms free, No 
Questions raised as to Coal or Gas, etc. 
(Phipps) 10, 74, 75; (Leslie) 965a?, 1036- 
1038; (Hookham) 1139, 1140 ; (Foster) 
1277-1279 ; (Elliott) 1420, 1434, 1435; 
(Kirk) 3871, 3874; (Péllow) 4189, 4192; 
(Priestman) 4315, 4317, 4320, 4321; (Hall) 
5646 ; (Lindsey) 5795, 5796. 

Analysis of Returns, Arranged under Name of 
. Local Authority, App. II., 100. 
Report, 59. 

For particular Associations, see their names. 
Feeding of School Children—Extract from Physical 
Deterioration Report, App. III, 141, 142. 
Medical Inspection—Summary of Returns, App. I. 

89. 

Official Recognition and guidance of Voluntary 
Agencies suggested—Local Authority might be 
the medium through which public subscriptions 

~ might be utilised, etc. (Leslie) 977-983. 

Organisation of a System of Relief for London, 
Position of Local Authorities, refer to title 
System of Relief. 

Preferable to Guardians as Feeding Authorities if 
Public Funds were used—Teachers would work 
better under their own Committee (Hookham) 
1257. 

Relief (School Children) Order, 1905, Circular 
issued by Board of Education, App .1V., 147, 


For Comments see Rates, Application of. 


Local Government Board Order, 1905, see Ratos, 
Application of. 


Local Tradesmen, Employment of, in Feeding of 
School Children. 
Liverpool—Tradesmen had not complained, The 
amount was so infinitesimal that it did not 
touch them (Jones) 945. 


Municipal Soup Kitchens Scheme, No Objections to 
(Dibdin) 1988, 1989. 


Wherever possible, Local Food Supply should be 
relied on (Burgwin) 438-440. 


Lockhart’s Dining Rooms, 
Holborn Schools Dinner and Aid Committee—Some 
Schools catered for at Lockhart’s (Dibdin) 

1821a°, 1856-1859. 


Newcastle School Children’s Benevolent Fund— 
Centres for Relief (Goddard) 3467-3469. 


Tower St. Council School, Seven Dials—Meals pro- 
vided at Lockhart’s (Frere) 470, 605. 
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London, 


Feeding of School Children—Broad Summary of 
Arrangements. 


Accommodation and Serving of Meals. 
Cooked by Caretaker and served with the 
help of children (Hiliott) 1610, 1611. 
In some cases served at the Schools, but 
generally outside in rooms provided 
by Local Agencies (Hiliott) 1420°. 
Refectories, proposed, outside School Build- 
ing if possible (Harvey) 1724-1727. 
Administration of Feeding Work. 
Classification, proposed—Funds to be pro- 
vided from Charitable Sources while 


Municipal Aid was given towards Ad- 
ministrative work (Hlliott) 1420e. 


London too big for work to be done by 
_ Voluntary Agencies with only a general 
supervision by Local Authority (Eliott) 
1420e. 
Agencies, Number of, etc. 
Joint Committee Report, Extract from, 
App. 1X., 291. 
List of, App. II., 106. 
te Most of the Agencies: had been at work 
since 1899, or earlier (Zlliott) 1420°. 
Number of Local Agencies in 1898-9 (Eiliott) 
1484-1486. 


Personal Application to each School the 
only way of obtaining information 
(Burgwin) 287, 288 ; (Hiliott) 1481-1483. 


Associations and Schools, see their names. 
Cases where no School organisation or Sub- 
Committee existed—Teacher to communi- 


cate with Joint Committee or Guardians, 
proposed (Zliott) 1626-1628. 


Cocoa, Provision of, in one School—Work 
done by Teachers and School-keeper (Har- 
vey) 1714-1716. 


Cookery Centres, Utilisation of, see that title. 
Cost per Head (Eiliott) 1420b°. 
Defective Children. “™ 
Blind—Dinners proposed (Phipps) 55-58, 
70-73 (Hiliott) 1420d). 
Report 53, and note. 


See also titles Mentally Defective and 
Physically Defective Children. 
Duration of Feeding—Days Selected, No Pro- 
vision for Saturdays, Sundays, or 
Holidays—Number of Days per Week, 
etc. (Hiliott) 1420c!, 1506, 1507, 1510- 

1512 (Harvey) 1675-1680. 

Joint Committee Report, App. IX., 293. 

Report 45, 76. 

Free Meals (Hlliott) 1420° (Harvey) 1785, 1786. 
Funds—Expenditure, Resources available, etc. 
Central Fund, Advantage of—Existence of 
old Funds unwilling to be ab- 

sorbed (Hiliott) 1601-1609. 
Holborn Schools Dinner and Aid Com- 
' mittee, Si.ccess in doing away 
with Small Feeding Committees 

(Dibdin) 1822-1825. 

Difficulty in discovering Resources, Re- 
feree Fund Ubiquity, etc. (Diggle) 
2041-2044, 

Endowments of Voluntary Schools, Al- 
location of some funds to Feeding 
purposes, proposed (Hiliott) 1420b', 
1489-1491. 

_ Expenditure—Report 79. 
Inquiry with a, View of obtaining Exact 
_ Figures suggested—Reporr 80. 


411. 


London—cont. 


Feeding of School Ohildren—cone. 
Funds, etc.—cont. 


Intermediate Organisation between Joint 
Committee and Schools—Means of 
raising Funds from local sources (Har- 
vey) 1798-1801. 

Joint Committee setting Measures on foot 
to discover Expenditure of smaller 
Organisations (Hiliott) 1478-1480, 
1487, 1488. 

List of London Agencies, with Details of 
Receipts and Expenditure, ete., App. 
II., 106. 

No difficulty in obtaining Subscriptions 
(Elliott) 1420e%,a, 1492, 1493. 

Personal Application to each School, the 
only way to - obtain information 
(Burgwin) 287, 288. 

Relief Sub-Committee, Duty of procuring 
Funds (Hiliott) 1420e. 


Sources of Supply (Elliott) 1420b!24, 
Individual Children relieved, Number of. 
Average weekly Number (ZHlliott) 1420c', 
1499-1503—Ruporr 44. 
Joint Committee Report, App. IX., 293. 
Inquiry into Home Circumstances. 
Managers—Visiting Duty had generally 
been imperfectly fulfilled (Zliott) 1420e, 
1472, 1478, 1560; (Harvey) 1654. 
Repeated Inquiries—Changes in  Circum- 
stances of Families discovered, etc. 
(Elliott) 1561-1565. 
Joint Committee on Underfed Children, see 
that title. 


Kind of food supplied (Hiliott) 1420c. 
Local Authority, Aid given in the work of 
Feeding Children (Hilliott) 1420, 1434, 1435. 
Milk, Provision of. 
General Supply of Milk to all School Children 
in London, proposed—No Inquiry, 
No decrease in Parental Responsibility 
etc. (Harvey) 1693-1706, 1714-1723, 
1781-1784. ; 
Not treated as a Meal, No statistics sub- 
mitted (Hlliott) 1420c!. 


Nature of Meal, whether Breakfast or Dinner 
(Elliott) 1420c1. 
Dinner more popular than Breakfast, 
Children got up very late, etc. (Hiliott) 
1495, 1496 (Kirk) 3910. 

Number of Children Fed, Number of Schools— 
Joint Committee Report, App. IX., 292, 
293. 

Number of Children requiring Food, Question of 

(Blair) 3738. 
Joint Committee, Extract from Report, 
App. IX. 291. 
London County Council Resolution on 
Feeding Question, Extract from, App. 
X., 295. 

Number of meals. 
Joint Committee Report, App. IX., 293. | 
Number per Week in the various Schools 

(Elliott) 1420c , 1510-1512, 1615. 


ReEvPortT 44. 


Total Number of Meals during period of 
Feeding, Total Weekly Number (Elliott) 
1420c3, — 


Overlapping—Not much (Kirk) 3951. 


Parochial Institutions, Feeding done by (Eliott) 
1619-1625. 


ayment for Meals—Efforts made to induce 
Children to bring half pence or pence (Elliott) 
1420*, 1443-1445. 
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London—coxt. 


Feeding of School Children—cont. 
Physically Defective Children, see that title. 


Proportion of Children fed to Total Number of 
Children in the Schools (Hiliott) 1513-1515. 


Record kept of Relief to Individual Children 
(Elliott) 1420c, 1504, 1515, App. IX., 291. 


Relief Sub-Committees—Refusal to appoint, 
Hostile Attitude of two Schools (Elliott) 
1566, 1567. 

Restaurant System, see that title. 


Retarded Children—Not dealt with specially as 
regards Feeding.(Burgwin) 364-368. 


Returns—System of Weekly Postcards sub- 
mitted by Schools to Joint Committee 
(Hiliott) 1431, 1432, 1527, 1528, 1587, 
1588. 


Schools which did not report (Elliott) 1612- 
1614. 


Roman Catholic Schools—see that title. 


Selection of Children undertaken by Relief Sub- 
Committee, assisted nominally by the 
School Attendance Officer (Hiliott) 1420 4e, 
1452, 1453. 


System of Relief to deal with the whole Feeding 
Question in London, see that title. * 


Teachers—Services given voluntarily in all 
branches of Feeding Working (Liliott) 
1420c. 


See also names of Associations and Schools. 


~ Medical Inspection of School Children (Kerr) 3744 
App. I., 90. 


Absence from School on ground of Illness, 
Investigation of Cases (Kerr) 3839-3841. 


Anthropometric. Measurements, Question of 
(Kerr) 3755. 


Cleaning Scheme applied through Nurses (Kerr) 
3744, 3767-3774, App. V., 238. 


Power needed to be able to condemn child 
as being an. offensive condition, 
Parents to be give 24 hours to abate 
nuisance, etc. (Kerr) App. V., 238. 


Sanitary Authorities notified if Children 
came from dirty Homes (Kerr) 3846. 


See also subheading Nurses. 
Cost to the Rates (Kerr) 3844, 3845. 


Defective Children. 


Deafness—Prevalance -over- tated, Connec- 
tion with Mouth-breathing, ete. (Kerr) 
3860-3865. 


Investigation of Cases of Abnormalities in 
regard to Senses (Kerr) 3754, 3757, 
3786-3788. 


Place where ep meniatione were made 
(Kerr) 3788. 


Special Education of—Cases sheltered in 
Voluntary Schools (Kerr) App, V,. 238, 


Eyesight—Systematic Annual ie (Kerr} 
3744, 3757-3762. 


Glasses, Provision of—No berg tancnt 
(Kerr) 3833-3836. 


Most of the Medical Staff were entirely 
occupied in inspecting the Eyes (Elliott) 
1516. 

Nature of Work—The Oculist decided 
whether the Child should be examined 
and also investigated Outbreaks o: 
Infectious Eye-disease (Kerr) 3828. 

Notification of Parents—Extent® to which 
Parents acted on Advice given (Kerr) 
3831, 3832. 

Object of Work, Educational rather than 
Ophthalmic (Kerr) 3830. 


London—cont. 
Medical Inspection of School Children—coné. 


Eyesight, etc.—cont. 


Replacing Oculists by Medical} School 
Inspectors (Kerr) 3760-3762. 


Statistics only of Children showing defects 
(Kerr) 3824-3827, 3858, 3859. 


Furniture, Lighting, Educational Apparatus, 
Conferences with Teachers on (Kerr) 3754, 
3855. 

Individua] Examination of 50,000 Children— 
Stil being postponed (Kerr) 3850-3852. 


Infectious Diseases—Notification, etc. (Kerr) 
3779-3785. 


Hospitals, Infection conveyed from (Kerr) 
3794. 

Local Medical Officers of Health, Relations 
with (Kerr) 3784, 3785. 


Relative Controllableness of Measles. Scar- 
latina, and Diphtheria (Kerr) App, V., 
238, 


Simplification of L.C.C. Forms bis Instruc- 
tions (Kerr) 3744. 


For particular Diseases, see their names. 


Lungs, etc.; Exam’na‘ion for, Question of 
(Kerr) 3812. 


Malnutrition of Children. 


Medical Inspection proposed (Harvey) 1654, 
1655, 1710, 1762, 1763. 


No special inquiry had been made (Elliott) 
1516; (Harvey) 1656-1658, 1709, 1758. 


Underfeeding—Extent to which Medica}? 
Officers were consulted as to giving 
Meals (Kerr) 3748. n 


Non-provided Schools, Supervision to be ex- 
tended to after the end of this year (Kerr) 
3777, 3779. 

Nurses. 

History of School Nursing—L.C.C. provided 
its own Nurses after the Education 


Act came into operation (Williamson). 
4118, 4126. 
Not allowed to give treatment (Kerr) 3792, 
3814-3820. App. V., 238 ; (Williamson) 
4126. 
Number employed in the days of the London 
School Nurses Society—Inadequate to 
cover London (Williamson) 4159. 
Visiting Homes and. instructing Parents 
(Kerr) 3822. 3823. App. V., 238. 
Parents, Attitude of—Objections only when 
something objectionable was likely to be 
found (Kerr) App. V., 238. 
Register of Diseases, 3857. 
Work at Woolwich, Record, of Measles Cases 
(Kerr) 3744, 3756, 3757, 3857. 
Report 13, 


Results—Improvement in "Morale of Schools, 

etc. (Kerr) 3846. 

Retarded Children. 

Attempt to create a Backward Class un- 
successful, always slid into Class for 
Defective Children (Elliott) 1420d1, 
1524. 

No Inquiry made into the cause of Retarda- 
tion (Hlliott) 1517-1519. 

School for— Nothing done (Kerr) 3853. 

Scheme, proposed—Regular Visit by Medical 
Officer to each School once in each 
Quarter (Kerr) 3744. 

Gradual Change—Making new Appoint- 
ments at intervals (Kerr) 3744. 

Salary of Officers — Additional Annual 
Expenditnre involved (Kerr) 2744. 

Staff— Additional Staff -equired (Kerr) 3744. 
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London—cont. 


Medical Inspection of School Children—cont. 


School Buildings, Inspection ‘in’ relation to 
Capacity, Ventilation, and Warming (Kerr) 
3754. 

Semi-invalid Children, 
(Kerr) 3854. 

. Staff. 


Duties of a Medical Inspector (Kerr) App. 
V., 236. Bot: 


Present Staff (Kerr) 3744, App. V., 235. 
Twenty Medical School Inspectors Ap- 
pointed (Kerr) 3745. . 
Further Enlargement not considered 
‘ at present (Kerr) 3764. 
General Practitioners excluded (Kerr) 
3798-3801. 
Visits to Schools, Number, etc. (Harvey) 
1657 ; (Kerr) 3789-3791. 
‘Vaccination. 
Facilities given to Parents for objecting 
(Kerr) 3775. 
Unvaccinated Children, Exclusion of during 


Small-pox Outbreaks—Recommenda- 
tion (Kerr) 3795. 


London County Council 


Resolution adopted in reference to the Feeding Ques- 
tion, App. X., 295. 


London School Board 
Committee of 1898. Proposals for Feeding School 
Children—Extract from Report of. 
Physical Deterioration Committee. App, III. 
142, 
Inquiries into the Underfeeding Question. App. IX. 
' 291, 
See also London Schools Dinner Association. 


Hospital needed for 


London School Nurses Society 
History of (Williamson) 4118, 4126. 


Number of Nurses employed inadequate to cover the 
whole of London (Williamson) 4159. 


London Schools Dinner Association 
Breakfasts given at Collingwood Street (Diggle) 


2113, 2114. 
Committee— Executive. 
Constitution—Names of Members (Diggle) 
2120-2124. 
Fortnightly Meetings (Diggle) 2026-2028. 
Cosv. : 


Cost per Meal, 
Method. of Calculation for ascertaining 
Average Cost, etc. (Diggle) 2125-2130, 
2138-2140. 
Maximum—Lisson Grove group working 
out at 3d. per Meal (Diggle) 2069, 2070. 
Number catered for, Effect on Cost (Diggle) 
2070. 
Variation in different Centres 
2095-2098. 
Difficulty of ascertaining—Local Funds supple- 
menting Children’s Pennies, etc. (Diggle) 
2069, 2071, 2072. 
Deptford Fund, Dinners given through (Mantle) 2450. 
Duration of Feeding (Diggle) 2083. 


Expenditure for Administrative Purposes—Salaries 
for secretarial work (Diggle) 2093. 


Formation of by the London School Board in 1889 
(Hiliott) 14201, 1427 ; (Diggle) 2017 ; (Kirk) 
3894, App. IX., 291. . 
Account of Original Meeting of Representatives 
of existing Societies which resulted in 
Formation of Association (Diggle) 2023. 


(Diggle) 


All 
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London Schools Dinner Association—cont. 


Funds—Sources of Supply, Financial Position for 
1905 (Diggle) 2037. 
Annual Appeal—Effect of Separate Newspaper 
Appeals (Diggle) 20714-2077, 2082. 
Several Appeals issued during Winter 
(Diggle) 2085. 
City Companies and City Parochial Foundation, 
Help given by (Diggle) 2078, 2079.,, 


Difficulty in the early stages of every year, 
Money wanted before it came in—£3,000 
income needed (Diygle) 2081-2083. 


Impression on part of the Public that Money 
was found by the Rates (Diggle) 2086. 

No application had ever been refused (Diggle) 
2080. 

Grants—Process by which a centre received help 

(Diggle) 2029-2036, 

Assessment, Principle of—Trusting to recom- 
mendation of local Committee (Diggle) 
2032. 


Fortnightly Revision (Diggle) 2030, 2031. 
Overlapping, Opportunity for (Diggle) 2135- 
2137. 


Statement at end of Feeding Session—Not a 
separate Account (Diggle) 2046-2048. 


Individual Children fed—No Account kept (Diggle) 
2143. 
Inquiry into Home Circumstances: 


Abnormal Cases, Investigation of by Central 
Committee (Diggle) 2033-2036. 
Investigation of Cases by Local Committee only 
(Diggle) 2115, 2116, 2119. 
Joint Committee on Underfed Children, Connection 
with (Diggle) 2132-2134 
Local Committee, Working through—Committees 
left entirely free in administration of 
Grants (Diggle) 2021, 2025, 2032, 2098, 2099, 
2103-2107, 2115, 2116, 2119, 2144-2147. 
Constitution of (Diggle) 2029. 
Permanence of Committees (Digyle) 2149. 


Recognition by Joint Committee of County 
Council ‘on Underfed Children (Diggle) 
2030. 


Number of Meals given—Total Number (Diggle) 
2141. 


Object—Amalgamation .of existing. Societies to 
prevent overlapping (Diggle) 2018, 2055. 


Payments, Amount of, Amount fairly stationary 
(Diggle) 2059-2066. 


Referee Fund—Local and Central Subscriptions 
(Diggle) 2041-2055. 
REporrT 46. 


Selection of Children. by Teachers at the Separate 
Schools (Diygle) 2107-2112. 


Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, etc.— 
Centres assisted, App. IT., 106, 109-117. 


; Tickets, Method of Distribution (Diggle) 2109, 2110, 


Longton 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 96. 


Loughborough 
Medical Officer of Schools, Appointment of under 
Consideration, App. I., 96. 


Lowestoft 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 96. 


Luton 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 96. 


Macclesfield 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 131. 


Maidstone 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 96. 
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Malnutrition 
Anti-Scorbutic Food, Good deal of Physical Deteriora- 
tion due to lack of (Hall) 5646. 
Causes of. 


Actual Underfeeding had not a very great 
effect (Warry) 6322. 


Improper Feeding, Bad Home Conditions, 
Unsuitable Marriages, etc. (Harvey) 1769, 
1770; (Warry) 6317-6319. 


See also Backward or Retarded Children. 
vidences of—Rickets, Mouth-breathing, etc. (Hail) 
5649. 
Extent, etc., of Malnutrition—Very little attention 
paid to in connection with Medical Inspection. 
REPORT 25, 26, 


Gambling—Waste of Money in which ought to have 
been spent in Food (Warry) 6322. 


Infantile Neurasthenia, description of—Inadequate 
Ventilation of Schools, Overpressure of Infants 
(Kerr) App. V., 237. 

Medical Inspection. 


Extension of to Personal Inspection of the 
Children, proposed (Harvey) 1654, 1655, 
1710; 176", 1763, 1772. 4 


Nurse, Inspection by, under Supervision of 
Medical Officer, proposed (Harvey) 1772. 


REporT 25, 26. 
Slum Stomach, Dr. Hall on (Hall) 5646. 


Weighing, System of, Supplemented by Medical 
Inspection, proposed (Lindsey) 5861, 5862. 


Managers of Schools 
Conference of Managers over which Lord Derby 
presided, Beference to (Jones) 875. 


Inquiry into Home Circumstances, ete., refer to title 
Inquiry, subheadings Insufficient Inquiry and 
Managers—also to names of Schools. 


Manchester—Feeding Sub-Committee of Elementary 
Education Committee, etc., App. II., 125. 


Accommodation and Serving of Meals—Meals served 
in Schoolrooms—Objections to Practice (Wyatt) 
2767-2770. 


Admission at a School limited to Ghildren attending 
that School (Wyatt) 2780, 2868. 


Agencies Feeding outside School Hours (Wyatt) 
2865-2867. 


Attendance, Question of (Wyatt) 2869-2873. 
Breakfast-giving, Question of. 
Breakfasts no longer given (Wyatt) 2826. 


Danger if Diminution in Parental Responsibi- 
lity (Dendy) 5726, 5731-5736. 


Time at which Parents went to work at the 
Mills (Dendy) 5724-5725. 


Caretakers, Amount paid to (Wyatt) 2884. 
Charitable Agencies 


Conferences with the view of Distributing less 
Charity (Wyatt) 2745, 2755-2757; (Dendy) 
5665, 5667, 5668. 


Could not deal with Feeding Question satisfac- 
forily—Combination and Overlapping Diffi- 
culty (Denay) 5658, 5684, 5685. 
Composition of Committee, ete., (Wyatt) 2746, 2747, 
2752, 2753. 
Cookery Centres not used (Wyatt) 2862, 2945; 
(Dendy) 5712, 5749, 5750. 
Cooking and Preparation of Meals (Wyatt) 2745, 
Apparatus, Primitive Character of (Wyatt) 
2768, 2880. 
Cookshop Feeding—Children provided with Pennies 
: Four Days a Week (Dendy) 5697, 


No Wholesome Feeding Arrangements outside 
the Schools (Dendy) 5695, 5696. 


Manchester —Feeding Sub-Committee of Elemontary 


Education Committee, etc.— cont. 


Cost of Feeding. 
Cost per Meal (Wyatt) 2745; (Dendy) 5658) 


Limitation of Cost depending largely on Limita- 
tion of Provision (Wyatt) 2883. 

Cost of Living—Food and Rent Provided out ot 14s. 
a Week for a Family of Eight (Dendy) 5761, 
5762. : 

Criticism of the Principle of the Scheme—Attitude 
of Voluntary Schools to whom Assistance was 
offered (Dendy) 5659-5662, 5745-5748. 

Cruelty to Children, Cases Reported to .N.S.P.C.0.— 
Visit of Inspector often produced Effect without 
Prosecution (Dendy) 5675-5677. . 

Date of Beginning of Feeding Work (Wyatt) 2745. 


Day Industrial School Systems, Extension of suz- 
gested (Wyatt) 2745. 


Defective Children. 


Blind and Deaf Children sent to Institutions 

(Dendy) 5658d. 

Dinners Provided in the Special Schools (Wyatt) 
2745, 2848-2861. 

Assistance by Children in Preparation of 
Meal, (Wyatt) 2885-2892. 

Cost—Contributions by Teachers, Schools 
not Charged with Costs of Administra- 
tion (Wyatt) 2894-2900. 

Kind of Food Supplied—Variation of 
Dinners, etc. (Wyatt) 2893-2895; 
(Dendy) 5717, 5718, 5751. 

Payment for Meals (Wyatt) 2849, 2854, 
2856, 2858-2861; (Dendy) 56581 

Proportion of Mentally Defective Children 
requiring Free Meals higher because of 
the difficulty of bringing Children con- 
siderable distances to School (Dendy) 
5679. 

Purchase and Preparation of Food, etc. 
(Dendy) 5698-5711. 

Physically Defective Children — Residential 

School (Dendy) 5658d. 

Duration of Feeding—Days on which meals were 
given, Provision for Holidays (Wyatt) 2745, 
2826-2830. 

Emergency Nature of Work (Wyatt) 2754. 


Extent of Underfeeding — Physical Deterioration 
Committee, Extract from Report, App. III., 139. 


Free Meals j 

Absolute Poverty, Cases of—Help might be 
given for a time (Dendy) 5741. 

Concealing Names of those who did not pay— 
Same tickets given to those who did and 
did not pay (Wyatt) 2790, 2791. 

Education Committee Resolution abolishing 
Free Meals, Reduction of Number of Free 
Meals by half (Dendy) 5663-5665. 

Highest number of Children on Free List (Wyatt) 
2745. esa 

Teachers’ objections to (Dendy) 5723. 


Funds—Sources of Supply (Wyatt) 2745, 2810-2816. 
Association for collecting Funds (Leslie) 9650°, 
980. | 
Payment for meals at 1d. each (Wyatt) 2745. 
Public Appeals, Objections to, etc. (Wyatt) 2745, 
2810, 2818. . , 
School Bank’s Reserve Fund (Wyatt) 2812, 2813. 
Home Conditions made worse rather than better by 
too much help from outside Agencies (Dendy) 
5729, 5730. . 
Improper Feeding and Thriftlessness—Tasty Ex- 
pensive Meals the fashion, etc. (Dendy) 5751, 
5765. ; 
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Manchester—Feeding Sub-Committze of Elementary 
Education Committee, ete.—cont. 


Improvement in Conditions—Children infinitely 
etter cared for by their Parents than they were 
thirty years ago (Dendy) 5728, 5729. 


Inquiry into Necessitous Cases by School Attendance 
Officer (Wyatt) 2745, 2793-2796, 2805-2809, 
2913-2919. 


Lists revised monthly (Wyatt) 2833-2835. 


Jews, Schools specially attended by (Wyatt) 2787. 
Kind of Food supplied (Wyatt) 2745 ; (Dendy) 5719. 
Fish not popular—Rebellion at the Residential 
Defective School (Dendy) 5752. 
Variations a Failure—Children refusing to eat 


rice moulds, Friday in Roman Catholic 
Schools, etc. (Wyatt) 2874-2882. 


Malnutrition— Statistics (Ritchie) App. V., 253. 

Medical Inspection of School Children, App. I., 92. 

Duties of Medical Officers, App. VII., 285. 

Memorandum by Dr. A. B. Ritchie, App. V., 
249-252. 

Nurses—In necessary Cases the District Nurse 
showed the Mother how to attend to Ail- 
ments (Dendy) 5772. 

Present system of inspection adequate as far as 
it went (Dendy) 5775, 5776. 

REpPoRT, 16. 

Meetings of Committee (Wyatt) 2748-2750. 
Non-Provided Schools, Extension of Work to since 
1902 (Wyatt) 2745, 2764-2766, 2909-2911. 

Notification of Parents (Wyatt) 2832, 2836. 

Number of Children Fed—Percentage of School 

Attendance (Wyatt) 2837-2841. 

Number of Meals given—Total number in 1904-5 

(Wyatt) 2745. 

Origin of Work—Mr. Herbert Birley, etc. (Wyatt) 

2754. 

Overlapping, Question of (Wyatt) 2901-2908, 2912; 
(Dendy) 5658a. 

Agencies jealous of interference with their own 
Society’s work (Wyatt) 2759. 

Payment for Meals. 

Penny—Introduction of Charge in 1904 (Wyctt) 

2745, 2778, 2782. 

Amount realised (Dendy) 5663. 

Number of Meals paid for (Wyatt) 2745, 
2785. 

Partial Success, 2783-2786. 

Special Schools—Experience showed that Parents 
could and would pay Id. (Dendy) 5655, 
5672-5675, 5693, 5694. 

Poverty Scals (Wyatt) 2745, 2798-2804. 

Alteration of (Wyatt) 2799-2804. 

Excellent Information as to Wages, but no 
knowledge as to amount of Charity (Dendy) 
5737-5740. 

Old Scale was in Manchester By-laws for Pay- 
ment of School Fees (Wyatt) 2824, 2825. 

Scale not disclosed to applicants (Wyatt) 2745, 
2798. 

Rates, Application of—Effect of Local Government 
Board Order, 1905, Attitude of Education 
Committee, etc. (Wyatt) 2770-2777, 2820- 
2822 ; (Dendy) 5754, 5670, 5671. 

Administration of Order—Children’s Meals Sub- 
Committee Report, App. XII., 298. 

Ready Money—Never any after Monday or Tuesday 

with some classes, 2786. 


Recognition of Feeding Sub-Committee—Only recog- 
nised Organisation for providing Meals for 
School Children (Wyatt) 2761-2763. 


REPORT, 37. 
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Manchester—Feeding Sub-Comimttee of Elementary 
Education Committee, etc.—cont. 


Report of Children’s Meals Sub-Committee, Sep- 
tember 15, 1905, App. XII., 298. 
Restaurants in Schools, 


Municipal Secondary School Restaurant— 
Dinners provided varying in cost from 1d. 
to 6d. (Dendy) 5696. 
Scheme for—Peculiar conditions of Women’s 
Labour in Manchester (Dendy) 5680- 
5684, 5686. 


Compulsory Attendance, proposed—Child 
preferred the Cookshop Tit-Bits, etc. 
(Dendy) 5687, 5690-5692. 


Tickets, proposed, to prevent the money 
being spent ir other ways (Dendy) 5758. 


Retarded Children. 
No special Provision (Wyatt) 2844-2847, 2864, 
2920, 2921; (Dendy) 56584. 
Report and Statistics (Ritchie) App. V., 252, 253. 
Salvation Army—System of every kind of meal at all 
hours of the day (Dendy) 5663. 
School Board Work, Continuation of (Wyatt) 2745. 
Selection of Cases by Teachers, 2792-2794. 


Sharp Street School—Heights in inches, Infant 
mortality for Manchester, App. V., 239. 


Supervision of Meals by the Teachers (Wyatt) 2745, 
2770-2777 ; (Dendy) 5721-5723. 


Mansfield. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 96. 
Mantle, Rev. J. Gregory—Originator of Deptford Breal: 
fast Fund. 
Evidence, 2441-2529. 
Margate. 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 131. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 96. 


Marlborough Road School. 
Feeding of Children (Humm) 5229-5232, 5243, 


Martin, Dr. J. M.—Medical Officer of Health, County 
Council of Gloucestershire, Stroud Urban, Stroud 
Rural, and Nailsworth Urban Districts. 


Evidence, 3956-4114. 


Measles. 

Baby-rooms tended to 
4569, 4653, 4654. ; 

Greater Percentage of Deaths between One and Five 
than at any other Age (Price) 4653, 

Importance of Work carried on in Woolwich District 
(Kerr) 3744, 3756, 3757. 

Notifiable Disease at Reading (Price) 4606. 

Record, Value of, in Infant Department, (Kerr) 
App. V., 238. 


Meat Diet. 

Children could not stand very much of it (Dibdin): 
1968. 

Food and Betterment Association, Reasons for- 
giving so little meat (Jones) $92, 893, 942, 943, 

Insistence on animal Food—Rule of Destitute Chil- 
dren’s Dinner Society (Stirling) 683, 728-730, 
763-766 ; (Diggle) 2018, 2019. 

Leeds—Reduction of Meat in Summer (Hall) 5646. 


Medical Aid. 
Wood and Betterment Association, 
Medical Aid (Jones) 787, 788. 


Medical Inspection of School Children. 
Absence from School on Grounds of alleged i!!- 
health—ReEport, 23. 
Addresses at School Entertainments, etc., suggested 
as a means of arcusing attention of Parents 
(Davies) 4552, » 


spread infection (Price) 


Provision of 
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Medical Inspection of School Children—cont :« « 


Authorities, Number of, in whose areas there was 
either a definite system or some ameliorative 
work, etc.—REPORT 2, 3. 


Benefits of a School Doctor (Kerr) App. V., 236. 


Central Control, Importance of, and necessity of 
keeping in touch with Local Sanitary Authority 
(Martin) 3963, 4091-4097. 

Cost. 

Physical Deterioration Committee, Extract from 
Report, App. III, 138. 
Report, 10, 31. 


Salary of Medical Officer—Estimate (Kerr) 
App. V., 236 


Each subject tested lead to something further (Kerr) 
App. V., 236. 


Examination of Children, Methods of—REpPokrt, 8. 


Extension of System with regard to Advice, pro- 
posed, Difficult to carry out Medical Treatment 
(Price) 4652. 


Failure of Medical Inspection, if any, because there 
was no machinery to enforce carrying out of 
Recommendations (Barber) App. V., 265. 


Feeding Work, Medical Inspection in. 
REPORT, 66, 85. 


Selection of Children—Extent to which Teachers 
needed Medical help, Opinion of Central 
Conference of Teachers (Blair) 3685, 3687. 


School Restaurant, Scheme for (Dendy) 5682. 
First Examination, the heaviest work (Martin) 


3967; (Tattersall) 4747; (Hayward) 5574, 5577 
—REport, 3. 


Frequency of Visits to Schools—ReEport, 8. 


Hi-tory of Medical Inspection on the Continent and 
in England (Kerr) App. V., 235. 
Hygiene and Domestic Economy, Teaching of in 
Schools, proposed (Barber) App. V., 265. 
Means of getting the treatment advised—ReEport, 10. 
Number of Children that one Medical Inspector could 
examine in a day (Martin) 4023-4025. 
Nurses, Employment of, see Nurses. 
Parents. 
Extent to which Parents acted upon advice— 
Report, 10. 
Leaflet drawing attention to defects common 
to Children of School age, Issue of, by 
Hanley Education Committee (Stuart) 
App. V., 248, 249. 
Specimen of Instruction issued, App. VIII. 
287. 
Objections by Parents, Question of —Rxpokrt, 9. 
Parental Control, Weakening of, . alleged, 
(Moseley) App. V., 240. 
Physical Deterioration Committee, Recommendation 
of (Kerr) 3744 ; (Martin) 3963—App. III., 138. 
Physical Exercise, Suitability for Children—Medical 
Inspection—REporT, 27. 
Physical Training (Scotland), Royal Commission 
on—Recommendation in favour of Medical 
Inspection (Martin) 3963—App. III., 136. 


Power of Local Education Authority to conduct 
Medical Inspection of School Children—Reporr, 
2, 9. 

Procedure in dealing with defects, Notification of 
Parents, etc.—RuEpPorT, 10. 

Properly done already in large Districts—Conditions 
of Children would not be improved ,by daily 
inspection (Dendy) 5772. 

Recent Origin of Medical Inspection—ReEport, 2. 


Records of Diseases—ReEpoba, 24. 
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Medical Inspection of School Children-~ cont. 


Report, 30, 31. 


Report Book to be kept at each School, proposed 
(Kerr) App. V., 238. 


Returns of, App. I., 89. 


Tact and Consideration necessary in making 
examinations (Martin) 3963, 4098-4100; (Davies) 
App. V., 263. 


Teachers, Instruction of, in Methods of recognising 
symptoms of Disease—Aid in Inspection, 
etc. (Davies) 4477b; (Price) 4569; (Kerr) 
App. V., 238. 

Assistance rendered by Teachers, Sympathy 
and Interest, Value of Work, etc. 
(Barber) App. V., 265; (Ritchie) App. 
V., 249-252; (Moseley) App. V., 249. 
Co-operation necessary to ensure success of 
Medical Inspection (Newsholme) App. 
V., 244. 
Report, 7, 8, 9. 
Attention of Teachers drawn to symptoms when 
opportunity occurred (Barber) 264. 


Book issued for Instructon of Teachers—Am- 
bulance and Nursing Lectures given (Wil- 
loughby) 5316b°, 5360. 


Book issued for Instruction of Teachers and 
Oral Advice given on Special Points as they 
occurred (Hayward) 5533, 5534. 


Cards hung up in Class rooms giving signs of 
Defects of Sight and Hearing (Davies) 
4477D°. 


Circular issued to Teachers, etc,, App. V., 240. 
Demonstrations on Children (Tattersall) 46636°, 
4704-4706. 


Difficulties—Objections of Parents (Hay 
ward) 5535-5537. 


Eyesight, see that title. 


Form issued to Teachers (V ewsholme) App. Ve 
244. ; ‘ 
Imparting Information on Visits’ to Schools 
(Ritchie) App, V., 252. 

Lectures and Leaflete to Teachers (Davies) 
4529, App. V., 247, 276 (Ritchie) App. V., 
249; (Greenwood) App. V., 242; (Yorkshire 
West Riding Scheme) App. VII., 284. 


No special Instruction—Printed Circular issued 
by late Medical Officer (Baddeley) 5505. 


Report, 23, 31. 
Specimens of Instructions, App. VIII., 287. 


Teachers instructed as far as possible on meeting 
Medical Adviser at Visits to Schools (Stuart) 
App. V., 248, 249. 


Verbal Instruction (Scattertey) App. V., 265. 


Transition from Infant Department to the 
Standards, Value of Medical Inspection 
(Kerr) App. V., 238. 

Treatment of Ailments. 


Not generally included, Inspection restricted 
to Hxamination of Children—Report, 
3. 

Opinions for and against treatment— 
REpPoRT, 9. 


Vaccination, see that title. 


Voluntary Hffort—Nurses supplied in some 
instances, but no case of Voluntary Organi- 
sation of Medical Inspection—ReEport, 2 


Voluntary Schools included in Inspection almost 
everywhcre—REPORT 3. 

See also titles Infectious Diseases, . Nurses, 
also names of Places. 


( Evidence on Schemes in operation, see Bolton, 
Eastbourne, Erith, Gloucestershire, Liverpool, 
London, Reading, Salford, Swansea and 
Wimbledon. . 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Medical Officer—Education 
Appointment. 


Power of Ioca] Education Authority—REpPorT, 


“s 


Subject to approval of Board of Education, 
proposed (Kerr) App. V., 238. 
Consulting Work in addition to Schoo] Work, Objec- 
tions to (Martin) 4040-4043. 


Defective Children, Detection of—Important part 
of Medical Officer’s duty (Martin) 4045, 4046. 


Duties of School Doctor (Kerr) App. V., 235. 


Physical Deterioration Committee, Extract from 
Report, App. III., 138. 


Report, 3, 4. 
Specimen Lists, App. VII., 284. 


Medical Officer of Health acting also as Medical 
Officer, Education—Advantage of Com- 
bination of Office, etc. (Heslop) App. V., 
271 (Tottenham Medical Officer) App. V., 
271, 

Cost of Medical Inspection less (Martin) 4042 ; 
(Willoughby) 5364. 

District Medical Officers of Health could do the 
work if they were whole time Officers 
(Martin) 4096. 

Qualfications of Medical Officer of Health— 
Better suited to the work than Private 
Practitioner: (Martin) 3965, 3966, 4040- 
4043. 


Report, 2, 4.- 


Staff of Health Department could be used for 
School Work, No overlapping of Medical 
Department, etc. (Tattersall) 4658, 4663d2, 
4758; (Willoughby) 5316c2, 5320-5323, 
5336—REPORT, 7. 


Medical Officer of Health and Medical Officer, Educa- 
tion—Separate Offices. 


Clashing between the two officers, Possibility 
of considerable Friction (Tattersall) 4658. 


No difficulty arising from separation of Offices 
—Public Health Duties done by Medical 
Officer of Health (Davies) 4471, 4472; 
(Price) 4557; (Baddeley) 5406, 5407; 
(Hayward) 5511-5514; (Ritchie) App. V., 
250. 

Part Time Appointment suggested to be held with 
other Official Appointments or Consulting 
Practice, Private Practice barred (Kerr) App. V., 
236. 

Physical. Training (Scotland) Royal Commission, 
App. III., 136, 137. 


Private Practice, Question of—Hampering Move 
ments, etc. (Davies) 4473-4475, 4552 
(Price) 4558. 
Best results could be obtained by a man giving 
up his whole time to School Work (Davies) 
4527, 4528. 
Essential that School doctor should not be in 
private practice if he was to get through the 
School work (Kerr) 3797-3801 ; (T'attersall) 


4664, 4665. 

Friction with other Practitioners, Question of 

- (Tattersall) 4666 ; (Willoughby) 5317-5319 ; 

(Baddeley) 5408-5410; (Hayward) 5515- 
5518. 

Incompatible and Undesirable—Time, etc. (Kerr) 
App. V., 236. 

Report, 5. 

Salaries proposed—Estimate (Kerr) App. V., 
236. 


School Attendance Officer and School Medical Officer. 
Clashing of Duties to a certain extent (Baddeley) 
5506, 5507. 
Frequent Communication with (Barber) App. 
V., 265. 
Regulations framed to ensure Co-operation 
(Newsholme) App. Y. 244 
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Medical Officer—Education—cont. 


Training of a School Doctor—Educationalist, etc. 
(Kerr) App. V., 236. 


Youth a Necessary Qualification unless there had 
been previous Public Health Experience (Kerr) 
App. V., 236. 


Medical Officer of Health 
Close touch with Schools, many openings for energies 
of Medical Officer of Health— Report, 6. 


Infeckigus Diseases—Visits to Schools for purpose of 
etecting unrecognised Cases (Martin) 396351°, 
4102, 4103. 


Qualifications for post of School Medical Officer, see 
Medical Officer, Education. 
Meek, Mr. W. H.—Headmaster of Waterloo Road Council 
School, etc. 


Evidence, 4914-5031. 
Mentally Defective Children 


Accommodation very limited in London (Kerr) 3802. 


Dinners similar to those given in L.0.0. Schools for 
Physically Defective Children \ iliott) 1420d'. 


Arrangements made for Dinners in several 
Schools, Success of system at Millbank 
(Phipps) 55; (Burgwin) 359, 360. 

Catering, Question of, in Cases where there was. 
no Nurse (Phipps) 70-73. 


Facilities being given, an organisation to deal. 
with the question would probably be 
started (Burgwin) 411, 412. 


No system of Meals for Mentally Defective. 
Children, but every Teacher had a grant if - 
necessary (Burgwin) 354-357. 


Opinion in favour of (Burgwin) 358. 
Opinion in favour of, except that where children . 


could go home it was better that they should. 
(Phipps) 56. 
Examination of—Parents’ Objections (Kerr) 3837, 
3838. 


Home Circumstances (Phipps) 21; (Burgwin) 362,. 
363 ; (Dendy) 5678, 5679. 


Increase of Attention, Medical Inspection widely 
Organised—ReEport, 26. 


Report, 31. 


See also names of Associations and Towns—sub- 
heading Defective Children. 


Merioneth 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 105. 


Merthyr Tydvil 
Medical Inspection, App. L, 99. 


Merton Road and Southfields Schools 
Feeding of Children (Elliott) 1440, 1444; 1457; 1598. 


Middlesborough 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 125. 


Middleton 
Feeding of School Children, App. IJ., 131. 
Milk, Provision of 
Baltic Street School (Harvey) 1749, — 
Bristol Special Schools (Norris) 3224 
General Supply of Milk to all Schools in London, pro- 
posed—No Inquiry, No Decrease in Parental 


Responsibility (Harvey) 1693-1706, 1714-1723, 
1781-1784. 


Gill Street Council School (Warry) 6339-6342. 


Holborn Schools Dinner and. Aid Committee (Dibdin) 
1821¢?, 1882, 1889-1894. 
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Milk, Provision of—cont. 
_ Liverpool—Milk given in one School (Leslie) 965c1. 
Northey Street School (Hlliott) 1579-1582; (Warry) 
6252. 
Not treated as a Meal, No Statistics submitted 
(Elliott) 1420c °. 


Poor People did not regard Milk as Food (Warry) 
6252. 


Physically Defective Schools under L.O.C. (Phipps) 
47-49, 89-91. 


Report, 50, 75. 
Tower Street Council School, Seven Dials (Frere) 470, 
494-496, 
Millbank Centre for Mentally Defective Children 
Dinner System, Success of (Phipps) 55; (Burgwin) 
560. 
Moffat Institute 
Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, etc., App. II., 
109. 
Moral Aspect of Physical Defects 
Weakening of Self Reliance, ete. (Davies) 4489, 4491. 
Morecombe 
Medical Inspection, App. L., 96. 


Moseley, Miss—IJnspectress of Physical Welfare, West 
Sussex Education Committee. 


Memorandum on Medical Inspection, App. V., 240-242. 
Moss, Mr. J. F.—Secretary of Sheffield Education Com- 
mittee, 
Evidence, 5917-6089, 


Mouth-Breathing (Hall) 5649; App. VIII., 288, 289. 


Mundell’s High Class School 
Teeth of Children, Condition of, App. VI., 279. - 


Municipal Soup Kitchens Scheme (Dibdin) 1978-1990. 


Names and Addresses of Children Needing Meals 
Tabulating, Organisation of System of, in Liverpool 
Schools suggested (Jones) 867. 


Neath 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


Neglect—State of Children due to Drunkenness, Lazi- 
ness, etc., of Parents (Hayward) 5589. 


Attendance, Machinery for enforcing—Application 
to Neglectful Parents, proposed (Wrigley) 4842- 
4846. . 


-Boys more likely to be neglected than Girls (Wyatt) 
2927, 2928. 


‘Carelessness and Stupidity the Causes of Neglect 
(Dendy) 5658. 


Casual Labourers—Not always neglectful, but 
chronically on border line of Want (Burgwin) 
462. ; 


‘Cookery Classes would result in much good in the 
future—Status of Children raised (Humm) 
5303-5305. 


Cruelty to Children, see that title. 


Differential treatment of Cases of Neglect proposed 
(Foster) 1401. 

Difficulty in Case of—Some parents quite indifferent 
as to whether Children were fed or not (NV orris) 
3384-3386, 3394-3397. 

Disfranchising Parents in Cases of Wilful Neglect, 

Opinion in favour of (Moss) 6044. 

Education Authority had no power—Attitude of 
Bradford Authorities (Priestman) 4419-4421, 
4451-4455. 

Industrial Schools, Law as to—Extension of 
Machinery, proposed (Dendy) 5682, 5743, 5744. 

Inquiry, Beneficial Effects of, see nquiry. 
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Neglect—cont. 
Liverpool C.0.S. Letter to Mr. F. J. Leslie, App. XI, 
297. 
Moral Persuasion, Influence of (Burgwin) 307, 424, 
425; (Frere) 470, 552 ; (Meek) 4967-4969. 
Objections to visiting the Sins of the Fathers upon 
the Children—Child should be fed in any 
Circumstances (Burgwin) 4381; (Frere) 535. 
Call in the N.S.P.C.C. (Frere) 616-622; (Grant) 
6174. 
Prosecute the Parent, proposed (Shovelier) 5172; 
(Dendy) 5658a. 
Physical Deterioration Committee, 
from Report, App. III., 142. 
Pressure on Parents required, Law to be strengthened 
if need be (Blair) 3687. 
Compulsory Powers for Dealing with Parents— 
Physical Training (Scotland) Royal Com- 
mission Recommendation, App. ITL., 138, 
Rates, Application of. 


Guardians to undertake Cases, proposed (Priest- 
man) 4440, 4444, 


Local Government Board Order, 1905, see title 


Extract 


Rates. 
Relieving Officer or C.0.S. Workers, Inquiry 
by in Cases of Neglect, proposed (Moss) 
5922. 


Salvation Army Breakfasts, Method of Procedure 
(Rowe) 2651. 

Starving Family which refused ‘to go to the Work- 
house, Case of (Humm) 5261-5267. . 

Tickets indiscriminately given without Inquiry or 
irregularly distributed—Children were not more 
neglected than they would otherwise have been 
(Burgwin) 435-438. 


Newcastle on Tyne and Gateshead ; 

Agencies at Work in Newcastle (Goddard) 3628- 

3630; App. IT., 125. | 
Harmonious Working (Goddard) 3435. 
Overlapping, Possibilities of (Goddard) 3432. 
For particular Agencies, see subheadings Names 
of Agencies. 

Medical Inspection, App. I., 92. 

Poor Children’s Clothing Fund, Work of, etc.— 
Work taken over by School Board in 1884 
(Goddard) 3428. 

_ Poor Children’s Holiday Association. 
Continuous Working 
(Goddard) 3571-3574. 
Investigation into Cases (Goddard) 3573, 3574. 
Kind of Food supplied (Goddard) 354v, 
Only Agency in Gateshead (Goddard) 3577. 


Rates, Application of—Local Government Board 
Order of 1905, No decision arrived at—Confer- 
ence to be held (Goddard) 3588, 3589. 

Rescue Agency. 

Organisation of—Members of Committee, etc. 
(Goddard) 3633 ' 
Regular sit down Meals served (Goddard) 3595. 
Scheme for Centres all over Newcastle managed by 
Central Representative Committee working. 
through District Sub-Committees (Goddard) 
sd 3647-3652. 
Benevolent Supervision by Education Com- 
mittee, proposed (Goddard) 3656-3658. 

Schools requiring Relief—Difference in amount 
required, etc. (Goddard) 3480-3501. 

Special Schools, Arrangements for (Goddard) 3600, 

3601, 
Cost of Dinner 2d. (Goddard) 3605. 
Payments by Children—Deficit arranged for 
by Special Committee (Goddard) 3605-3610. 
Proportion of Children staying (Goddard) 3604. 

Voluntary Schools—Elswick Works Schools (G@od- 

dard) 3498-3502. 


throughout the year 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead—conz. 


Walker Relief Committee—Contributions by Work- 
men, Private Subscriptions, etc. (Goddard) 
3436-3440. 


Selection of Children by Teachers (Goddard) 
3510, 3511. 


West End Agency—Regular sit-down Meals served 
(Goddard) 3595. 


Neweastle-on-Tyne School Children’s Benevolent 
Fund 


Accommodation and serving of Meals—Abandon- 
ment of serving Meals at Schools—Head Teachers’ 
Association Recommendations (Goddard) 3452. 

Administration of Fund. 

Clerical Work (Goddard) 3455, 3456. 
Practically in hands of Head Teachers since 
1902 (Goddard) 3445. 

Administrative Committee. 

Constitution—Representation of Council and 
Voluntary Schools, ete. (Goddard) 3441, 3442. 
Meetings—Nature of Work done (Goddard) 3448, 
3444, 

Board Schools, Work confined to till Act of 1902 
(Goddard) 3429. 

Boots and Clothing, Sum spent on three times that 
spent on Food (Goddard) 3546, 

Centres for Feeding. 

Left to choice of Teacher (Goddard) 3515-3521, 
3581. 

Lockhart’s, Food supplied by (Goddard) 3467- 
3469, 3534-3538, 3557, 3558. 

Coupons given, Value ld. to 2d.—The Fund had 
not Centres of its own (Goddard) 3446-3448, 
3512-3515. 

Form of Coupon (Goddard) 3522-3525, 3527. , 
Number issued and Number returned—Pretty 
well in Agreement (Goddard) 3569, 3570. 
Transfer impossible owing to form of Coupon 

(Goddard) 3631, 3632. 

Date of Origin (Goddard) 3428. 

Days of the Week on which Food was given—Coupons 
could be used any day, but were meant for use 
on School days (Goddard) 3564-3566. 


¥ree Meals—All Assistance given free (Goddard) 3460. 
Funds. 
Accounts, Auditing of —Privale Affair (God- 
dard) 3457. 
Balance in hand (Goddard) 3556. 
Explanation of large Balance (Goddard) 
3592. 
Sources of Supply. 
Annual Appeal, etc, (Goddard) 3547-3550, 
3592, 
Annual Collection in all Schools—Head 
Teachers’ Association Suggestion (God- 
dard) 3452. 
Charitable People’s Subscriptions (Goddard) 
3560-3563. 
Private Subscribers, Number of—Amount 
of Subscriptions (Goddard) 3592. 
Individual Children—Number of times a week a 
child would be fed (Goddard) 3593, 3611. 
Inquiry into Home Circumstances. 
Insufficient Investigation (Goddard) 3472-3474. 
Proper Investigation by School Attendance 
Officers before starting Meals, suggestion 
(Goddard) 3619-3627. 

Kind of Food supplied—No restriction on Tradesmen 
(Goddard) 3530-3535, 3557-3559, 3638-3640. 
Nature of Meal—All Meals given were practically 

Dinners (Goddard) 3542-3545. 
Number of Children fed, Number of Meals given 
per day, etc. (Goddard) 3612. 


411. 
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saab A kedet Be School Children’s Benevolent 


und—cone. ’ 
Payment for Meals. 


Children’s Contributions—Tried once unsuccess- 
fully (Goddard) 3460-3463, 3653-3655. 


Parents’ Contributions—The Parents who con- 
tributed were not those whose children had 
relief (Goddard) 3463-3465. 


Percentage of Children fed (Goddard) 3612.. . 


Rate Aid, Impression as to, preventing People from 
giving (Goddari) 3551-3553. 


Register of Children to whom Coupons were given 
(Goddard) 3579, 3585-3587. 


Report 41. 
Restaurants—School Restaurant Question (Goddard) 
3466, 3467. a 


Returns—Weekly Returns sent in to Secretary by 
Head Teachers (Goddard) 3586. 


“School hours,” Inclusion of hours 12-2 in phrase 
“during school hours’? (Goddard) 3582. 


Selection of Children. 


School Attendance Officers, Elimination of— 
Increasing demands on Funds (Goddard) 
3477-3479. 


Teachers, Selection by (Goddard) 3470, 3471, 
3503-3507, 3529, 3616-3618. 


Teachers’ varying Estimates of Need—Requisitions 
had sometimes to be cut down (Goddard) 3475, 
3476, 3480-3501. 


Uncooked Food to take home—Hardly possible that 
Children should get uncooked Food (Goddard) 
3596-3599. ’ 

Voluntary Assistance—No Salaries given (Goddard) 
3458, 3459. 


Newsholme, Dr. A.—Medical Officer of Health, Brighton. 


Memorandum as to Work of Medical Inspection of 
Schools, App. V., 244. 


Newspaper Funds for Feeding Purposes. 
Effect of Newspaper Appeals on response to London 
Schools Dinner Association’s Appeal (Diggle) 
2074-2077. 


Spasmodic Effort and Advertising element (Kirk) 
3952. 


New Windsor 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 96. 


Norfolk 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 102. 


Norris, Miss A. E.—Honorary Secretary of the Bristol 
Children’s Help Society. 
Evidence, 3221-3424. 


North Lambeth Poor Children’s Dinner Fund 
Summary of Receipts, Expenditure, etc. App, IT., 107. 


Northampton 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 125. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 93. 


Northey Street Council School—Feeding of Children. 
Abuse of provision of Meals—Not much at the 
present time (Warry) 6251. 


Agencies supplying Tickets other than the London 
Schools Dinner Association (Warry) 6249, 6250. 


Appearance of Children—Infants did not look either 
Miserable or Underfed (Warry) 6294, 6295. 


Application for Meals—Of late years Food had only 
been given when the children asked (Warry) 
6238, 6270, 6271. 


Bank—School Bank. ’ 
Average Weekly Deposits (Warry) 6298-6300. 
Good Test of Circumstances (Warry) 6239. 

Boys received more Meals than Girls (Warry) 6223, 
6224, 6238. 
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INDFX : 


Northey Street Council School—cont. 


Bread and Milk Scheme (EUiott) 1579-1582 ; (Warry) 
6238, 6240, 6241, 6273, 6274. 
Meal could be had if necessary, Milk sent out 
for as required (Warry) 6268, 6269, 6336. 
No attraction, Milk not considered a Food by 
Poor People (Warry) 6252. 

Cookery Centres not near enough to be of any use 
(Warry) 6257, 6258. 

Cookery Teaching—Mothers’ Meetings tried to give 
Instruction and the County Council supplied 
Lecturers (Warry) 6325-6327. 

Cost per head (Warry) 6229. 


Cruelty to Children—N.8.P.C.C. Assistance (Warry) 
6312-6316. 


Drunken and Immoral Parents, Question of (Warry} 
6296, 6297. 

Duration of Feeding, Days upon which Meals were 
given, etc. (Warry) 6245-6247, 6248. 

Expenditure on Provision of Meals (Warry) 6228. 

Fashion in Schools—Parents liked Feeding but 
disapproved of sending Children to lower-class 
Schools (Warry) 6329-6331. 

Funds, Sources of Supply (Warry) 6243, 6244, 6260- 
6262. 

Grouping of Schools—Northey Street the poorest 
of the group (Warry) 6220. 

Guardians and Relieving Officers—Neither Authority 
had been asked for Assistance (Warry) 6266, 6267. 

Home Circumstances: 


Big Dinner on Sundays, Remnants on Monday, 
and not much on other days (Warry) 6324. 
Means of finding out Home Circumstances, etc. 
(Warry) 6239. ‘ 

Hopping and Fruiting—Fall of Attendance at School 
(Warry) 6289-6291. 

Individual Children—Number of Meals given very 
few (Warry) 6230, 6332. 

Kind of Food supplied, see subheading Bread and 
Milk. 

Lunches, Remains of, as evidence that the Children 
did not need Food (Warry) 6272. 

Malnutrition—Not always due to Bad Feeding 
(Warry) 6294. 

Number of Children on the Roll, Number of Children 
fed (Warry) 6222-6224. 

Number of Meals given (Warry) 6224-6227. 

Poverty of Neighbourhood (Warry) 6275-6277. 

Relief Committee—Constitution, Meetings, ete. 
(Warry) 6232-6234, 6265. — 

REPORT, 49. 

Restaurant—Chances of Success (Warry) 6253-6259. 

Selection of Children and Inquiry (Warry) 6235-6237. 

Sickness, Provision for (Warry) 6278-6280. 

Small Amount of Relief—Discrepancy between 
Johanna Street and Northey Street Schools 
(Elliott) 1568-1573. 

Summary of Aid given—Receipts, Expenditure, 
etc., App. IL 114. 

Teachers conferring together, Question of (Warry) 
6263, 6264. 

Widows—Children sent to the Parish School, etc. 
(Warry) 6282-6286. 


Northfield and King’s Norton 


Feeding of School Children, App. II., 135. 


Northumberland 


Feeding of School Children, App. II. 102. 


Norwich—Feeding of School Children, Utilisation of 


Cookery Centres, App. Il., 125. 

Accommodation and Serving of Meals— Newspapers 
laid on Desks, Children supplied Plates, etc., 
(Pillow) 4204. 

Capacity of Cookery Ceptres— One Centre could not 
cook for more than sixty to eighty (Pillow) 
4274, 4275, 4279-4288. 


Norwich—Feeding of School Children, etce.—cont. 


Cost per Head (Pillow) 4276. 
Days on which Meals were given (Pillow) 4197, 4198- 


Disposal of Food from Cookery Centres when Children’s 
Dinners were not being given (Pillow) 4293-4295. 


Education Authority—Use of Kitchens 
(Pillow) 4189, 4192, 4238-4240. 


Free Meals (Pillow) 4195, 4277, 4278. 


Funds— Special Fund to meet special Need— Amount 
subscribed (Pillow) 4185-4188, 4254, 4255. 


Great Hospital, Feeding Centre in connection with, 
in addition to Cookery Centres (Pillow) 4200. 


Group of Schools attached to each Feeding Centre 
(Pillow) 4203, 4215-4221. 


Grouping of Children of same family so that all had 
a Meal on same day (Pillow) 4224. 


Hour of serving Meals, and Time occupied each 
day (Pillow) 4209-4211. 


Trregularity of Feeding—Same Children did not 
get Meal on each of the three days (Pillow) 4222, 
4224, 4228, 4229. 


Kind of Food supplied (Pillow) 4236, 4248. 
Nature of Meal— Always Dinner (Pillow) 4227. 


Notice of Meal given Two Days before (Pillow) 4225, 
4226, 


Number of Children provided for at each Centre, 
Number of Centres (Pillow) 4201, 4202. 


Number of Children relieved weekly— Proportion 
relieved insufficient (Pillow) 4272-4275. 


Parents’ made no Objections to Children Cooking 
for other Children (Pillow) 4256. 


Payment for Food, Method of (Pillow) 4289-4293. 
Relays of Children, Question of (P.Jlow) 4212-4214, 


allowed 


Report, 42. 


Selection of Children and Inquiry (Pillow) 4196, 
4223, 4230-4233, 4264-4269. 


Supervision and Distribution of Meals—Responsi- 
bility fell on the Teachers (Pillow) 4204-4208, 
4245-4247. 


Syllabus, Question of—Good Practice for the Children 
to deal with large quantities of food, etc. (Pzllow) 
4192, 4234, 4235, 4241-4244, 4249, 4250, 4257- 
4263, 4297, 4298. 


Trades, Position of Workpeople, ete. (Pillow) 4269- 
4271. , 


Norwich—Medical Inspection, App. L,, 93. 
Notice to Parents and Children of Possibility of 


Obtaining Meals. 
Absence of Notice (Leslie) 965c?; (Priestman) 4375.. 
4377. 


Effort to find a Meal for the Child and not a 
Child for the Meal (Meek) 4963-4966. 


Parents thought, or pretended to think, that 
they were paying whole Cost of Dinner 
(Elliott) 1457, 1593-1597. 


Report, 62. 
Handbills, Issue of (Jones) 855-861. 


Hull—Parents knew there were Tickets but did not 
know precisely when Child would get Food 
(Grant) 6208, 6209. 

Neglected Duty—Some Parents did not know their 
Children were Receiving Food, Others assumed 
that Childran were fed when they were not 
(Elliott) 1508, 1509. 

No formal notice (Beckley) 2179-2182. 

Physically Defective Children, L.C.C. Schools— 
Parents informed on Admission of Child 
(Phipps) 51. 


Report, 78, 85. 


Salvation Army—Notice posted on Door of Hall. 
etc. (Rowe) 2608, 2609, 2645. . 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Notice to Parents and Child f Possibili £ 
Obtaining Meals—cont. BRO A eh aM 


Suggestion that Parents ought to be notified before- 
hand (Hiliott) 1420c?. 


Two Days’ Notice of Each Meal—Norwich Feeding 
System (Pillow) 4225, 4226. 


Verbal Notice to Children (Foster) 1355; (Wrigley) 
4773c", 4798. 


Nottingham 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 126. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 93. 


Nottinghamshire 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 102. ree 


Notting Dale 
District Visitors, Work of (Wrigley) 4912. 
Grouping of Schools for Relief Work (Wrigley) 4906. 


St. Clement’s National School—Feeding of Children 
(Wrigley) 4907-4911. 


Sirdar Road, see that title. 
Number of Children Fed and Number of Meals, 
see Titles Duration, Regularity, Selection and Unit 
. —also Names of Associations and Towns. 
Nuremberg 
Free Meals for Children (Dendy) 5768. 
Nurses and Medical Inspection of School Children— 


-- Could Trained Nurses Meet Requirements ?— 
‘Home Treatment v. Treatment in Schools, etc 


Advantages of School Nursing—Suffering saved, 
Attendance Improved, Spread of Infection 


prevented, etc. (Martin) 4118; (Baddeley) 
5460. 

Attendance at School, Effect on, see Attendance at 
School. 


Birmingham—Queen’s Nurses in the Schools (Wil- 
liamson) 4164, 4165. 

Brighton—Employment of School Nurse, Arrange- 
ment with Queen’s Nurses, proposed (Newsholme) 
App. V., 244, 245. 

Derby—Woman Inspector and Trained Nurse em- 
ployed by Sanitary Committee (Howarth) App. 

., 246 
Diphtheria and Scarlet Fever, Inspection by Medical 

Man necessary (Martin) 3963. 

Eye Troubles, Advantage of a Skilled Nurse (Price) 

ie 4614-4616 (Tattersall) 4730, 4731. 

Granular Eyelids was an Ailment which could 
only be dealt with by a Doctor (Price) 4629 - 
4632. 
History of School Nursing in London (Williamson) 
4118, 4126. 
Home Treatment of Children, Value of Nurses in— 
’ Instruction of Parents, etc. 
Children wilfully kept away from School, etc. 
(Davies) 4517-4520. 
Eastbourne—Help given by District Nurses 
in the Homes (Willoughby) 5324-5326, 
5365, 5366. ; 
_ No Home Treatment. undertaken, Advice only 
1 given (Newsholme) App V., 244. 
Opinion in Favour of Home Treatment (Tatter- 
~ sall) 4733, 4734; (Willoughby) 5373-5376 
Opinion in Favour of Nurses following up 
Cases at Home (Price) 4628. 
Liverpool Typical of General Position as regarded 
Queen's Nurses (Williamson) 4166. 
(For Details, see Liverpool.) 
Manchester—District Nurse occasionally employed 
in case of Outbreaks of Skin Disease, etc. (Ritchie) 
App. V., 249. 
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Nurses and Medical Inspection of School Children, 


ete.—cont. 
Monotony of School Nursing. 


Abusive Parents rendered the Work unplea- 
sant (Hayward) 5611, 5614. 


District Nursing and School Nursing advan- 
tageously worked together (Williamson) 
4122, 4133, 4138—Ruport, 6. 


Highest Class of Nurse would not undertake 
it unless there was a chance of varying 
the Work (Williamson) 4133, 4154. 


Not Necessary to give a Nurse ordinary Work 
as well—School Work sufficiently varied 
(Price) 4626. 


Objections to Inspection of Children by Nurses. 


Doctors very jealous—Strict care necessary to 
see that nurses did not prescribe or under- 
take treatment (Williamson) 4172: 


Parents—No objections of any kind in Liverpool ; 
possibly isolated Cases throughout the 
country (Williamson) 4170, 4171. 
Objections to Nurses in the School-—Possibility of 
Friction, work was not such as required Hospital 
Training—opinion of Halifax School Medical 
Officer, App. 246. 
Objections to Treatment by School Nurses, 


Nurses might do it as District Nurses, but not 
as acting for the School Authority (Martin) 
4065-4073. 


Parents should be made to learn how to do it 


themselves (Kerr) 3815-3821; (Baddeley) 
5461. 

Parents taught to be more Neglectful (Dendy) 
5772-5774. 

Report, 27. 


Payment by Education Authority for Services of 
Nurses supplied by an Association Legality 
of—Difficulty in Liverpool (Williamson) 4122, 
4123, 4129, 4132, 4135. 

Peripatetic Nurses, Opinion against—Probably it 
would be the District Nurses who would be 

' appointed (Martin) 4058-4060, 


Physically Defective Children, Nurses in L.C.C. 
Schools, see Physically Defective Children. 
Proposals for Employment of Nurses’ in Schools 

where they were not at present employed (Wil- 
liamson) 4120, 4121, 4177-4179. 
Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute, see that title. 


Reading—Employment of Queen’s Nurses, suggested 
(Price) 4569, 4614-4616, 4627. 

Report, 5, 6. 

Rural Districts, Queen’s Nurses in, Requirements 
compared with Urban Districts, etc. (Williamson) 
4160-4163. 

Saturday and Sunday—No Work for a School Nurse 
—Argument in favour of employing Queen’s 
Nurses because they could be used on other 
work (Williamson) 4154. 

Schools, Nurses treating Ailments in: 

Liverpool, see that title. 

L.C.C. Attitude—Nurses examined and reported 
but did not treat the Children in the School 
(Williamson) 4126, 

Number of Schools that one Queen’s Nurse could 
undertake, etc. (Williamson), 4140. 

REpPoRT, 3. 

Skin Diseases, Nurses with special experience of, 
would satisfy many requirements (Martin) 3963. 

Sunderland—Offer to supply Queen’s Nurses for 
School Work at three-fourths of the Cost (Wil- 
liamson) 4153. 

Teachers and Nurses—No friction whatever (Wil- 
liamson) 4155. 

Widnes—Nurse employed and paid by the Educa- 
tion Authority (Williamson) 4123, 41382, 4153, 
4173-4175. 
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Nurses and Medical Inspection of School Children, 
ete.—cont. 


Wimbledon : 

Inspection of Children at School, Visits to Homes 
(Hayward) 5526. 

Nurse reported everything but had compara- 
tively little to do in attending to Ailments 
(Williamson) 4127, 4128, 4142-4144, 

Rules for Guidance of Nurses (Hayward) 5527. 
Widnes-——Nurse employed (Danby) App. V., 266, 267. 
Windsor—Queen’s Nurses visiting Schools, Discon- 

tinuance of Visits (Williamson) 4168, 4169. 


Oakshott, Mrs. Leigh, work of, among Underfed 
Children in Birkenhead (Foster) 1274, 1330, 1331, 
1392. 


Oldbury 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 135. 


Oldham. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 126. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 93. 


Oliver Street, Liverpool—Penny Dinners, Old Wo- 
man’s Commercial Venture (Leslie) 1066-1073. 


Orange Street School. 


Feeding of Children—Work done by Mrs. Burgwin 
and Mr. Sims (Burgwin) 304-307, 332, 424, 425. 


Organisation of a System of Relief. 
Summary of Recommendations for better Organisa- 
tion of Voluntary Effort—Report, 84. 


See also title System of Relief. 


Orthopaedic Hospital. 
Class of Physically Defective Children, Meals served 
in the Hospital (Phipps) 5. 


Oxford. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 93. 


Oxfordshire. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 102. 


e 
Parental Responsibility. 

Any Agency which relieved Parents from Responsi- 

bility made Children’s Condition worse (Dendy) 
5658. 

Milk, Provision of, did not lessen the Home Respon- 
sibility in any way (Harvey) 1705, 1782. 

Rates, Application of, Decrease of Parental Re- 
sponsibility—Rev. J. W. Spencer’s Views (Stir- 
ling) 776. 

Speculating on a Meal at School, Question of (Phipps) 
123, 125 (Ling) 5092, 5093. 

Lazy Parents probably took advantage of the pro- 
vision (Priestman) 4378. 


Paris, Cantines Scolaires. 
Commendation of Work (Hiliott) 1643. 


Objections to—Self-supporting Dinners turned into 
Free Dinners (Hiliott) 1592. 


Pauperisation, Danger of. 

Breakfast alone did not pauperise parents, but very 
likely Breakfast and Dinner would (Hookham) 
1219. 

Care should be taken not to admit that any Parent 
was permanently unable to provide for his 
Children. (Dendy) 5658'. 

Creation of “ Distress Teachers deceived by delicate 
looks of Children (Frere) 554-564. 

Deserving Poor, Help in adverse times, without being 
compelled to become Paupers, proposed (Moss) 
5922K. 

Free Education more pauperising than Free Meals 
(Kirk) 3903, 3951. 

Independence, Not much fegling of (Wilkinson) 3212, 
3214. ; ; THe 


INDEX : 


Pauperisation, Danger of —cont. 
Rates, Application of—Efvect of Local Government 
Board Order of 1905 (Stirling) 776 (Hookham) 
1253. 
Tendency to qualify as Recipicnts of Relief (Meek) 
5015-5017 (Dendy) 5658, 5746 (Moss) 
5922K (Grant) 6162, 6194. 
Advertised Schemes of Feeding, Danger of 
(Warry) 6333-6335. 


Supply created Demand (Grant) 6162, 6163. 


Payment for Meals. \ 
Ability of Parents to pay—Experience of Special 
Schools showed that almost all Parents could 
pay (Phipps) 22, 51, 52 (Dendy) 5658, 5672- 

5675, 5693, 5694—ReEport, 53. 

Associations, Schools, and Towns, see their names. 

Box for Subscriptions, no fixed Amount—Holborn 
Schools Dinner and Aid Committee (Dibdin) 
1827, 1828. 

“Children’s Pence,” so called—Provision by Parents 
or from other Sources (Stirling) 709-712 (Elliott) 
1444, [445—ReEport, 81. 

Collection of Parent’s Contri butions, Methods of L.C.C. 
Schools for Physically Defective Children( Phipps) 
15-18. 

Cost, Payment of—Question of any Parent taking 
advantage of Meals (Leslie) 1019. 

Free Education more pauperising than cheap Feeding 
(Kirk) 3903, 3951. 


Municipal Soup Kitchens Scheme (Dibdin) 1986. 


Neglect to pay—Methods of Compelling Payment at 
L.C.C. Special Schools (Phipps) 85, 107-110. 


Parents might pay three-quarters of the Cost (Dendy) 
5680. 


Part Payment. 

Better than no Payment at all (Harvey) 1597, 
1787 (Kirk) 3902-3904 (Rowe) 2565, 2566, 
2734, 2735 (Dendy) 5755. 

Parents thought or pretended to think that 
they had a right to the meal if they paid 
anything (Elliott) 1457, 1593-1597 (Harvey) 
1789, 1790. ~ 


Report, 67, 68, 85. 
Paying Clients—Possible objection to dining with 


those who did not pay (Wilkinson) 3118- 
3120 (Blair) 3677, 3678. 


Birmingham artisan would not send his children 
(Hookham) 1246. 
Concealing names of those who did not pay 
(Burgwin) 406-410 (Rowe) 2723-2727 
(Wyatt) 2790, 2791 (Priestman) 4326-4329 
(Dendy) 5678, 5680-5682. 
Opinion that there would be no objection 
(Shovelier) 5129. 
Paying part of the Arrangement tended to drop 
(Phipps) 180 (Hookham) 1245 (Elliott) 1592. 
Physical Deterioration Gommittee, Extract from 
Report, App. III., 141, 142. 


Reduction in case of several members of same 
Family, proposed (Dendy) 5755. 

REpPoRT, 67. 

Restaurant System at Schools, see Restaurants. 


Pembroke. : 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 105. 
Medical Inspection, App. L, 97. 


Pembrokeshire. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 90. 


out 


Pending Inquiry, Feeding of Children, sce title Inquiry 


into Home Circumstances. 


Penge. 
* Feeding of School Children, App. IL., 135. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Pennington’s, Mrs., Fund. 
Temporary Refusal to join London Schools Dinner 
Association (Diggle) 2018, 2019. 
Penny Bank Interest. 


Grants out of, as a means of obtaining Funds for 
provision of Meals (Leslie) 988-991. 


Penny or Twopenny Dinners. 
Provision of—see Restaurant System. 


Penzance. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 131. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 96. 


Period of the Year at which Meals were provided, sce 
Duration of Feeding. 


Permanence of Organisation for Relief. 


Continuity essential to any System of Help (Lesiie) 
1012-1014 (Elliott) 1476, 1477 (Dibdin) 1870 
(Kirk) 3953 (Moss) 5922. 


ReEpPortT, 75, 84. 


Peterborough. 
Medical Inspection, App. L., 96. 
Phipps, Mrs. Wilton—Chairman of Dinner Sub-Com- 
mittee, Cripple Children’s Training and Dinner 
Society, etc. 


Evidence, 1-237. 


Physical Deterioration. 
Heredity, Physical Deterioration a Question of 
—Mistake of referring troubles to one specific 
Cause (Dendy) 5776-5778. 


Physical Deterioration Committee. 
Extract from Report, App. III., 138. 
Medical Inspection of School Children, Recommenda- 
tion in favour of (Kerr) 3744; (Martin) 3963. 


REPoRT, 33. 
Physical Exercise, Suitability for Children. 


Medical Inspection and Physical Exercise—REPort, 
27. See also Names of Places. 


Physical Training (Scotland)—Royal Commission on, 
Medical Inspection of School Children, Recom- 
mendation in favour of (Martin) 3963. 


Extract from Report, App. III., 136. 
Fbyeically Defective Children—Special Schools under 
he L.C.C., ete: 


Act i Parliament under which Nurses and Cooks 
were provided (Chairman) 99 ; (Phipps) 100. 


Age at which Children were admitted (Phipps) 128. 
Attendance, Hours of (Phipps) 103-105. 


Attention to, increasing—Medical Inspection widely 
organised—ReEport, 26. 


Feeding of Children by the Cripple Children’s Training 
and Dinner Society, etc. (Hiliott) 1420d'. 


Abuse of Dinner System, Adoption of Forms of 
Inquiry (Phipps) 79-84. 

Apparatus, Cooks’ Accommodation—L.C.C. Aid 
(Phipps) 10, 11, 59-66, 74, 75. 

Application for Free Dinner signed by Manager 
(Phipps) 111, 112: 

Area of Society’s work (Phipps) 5. 


Catering and Organisation of Dinners done by 
Nurses (Phipps) 12, 13, 70, 71. 


Cost of providing Meals—Total Cost, Cost per 
Head, etc. (Phipps) 25-37, 92-95. 


Days per week on which Dinners were supplied 
(Phipps) 46. 

Dinners, Payment for, etc. —REpPorT, 53, 67. 

Free Meals, Percentage of (Phipps) 78. 


Funds, Sources of Supply (Phipps) 38-41, 
4 118-121. 
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Physically Defective Children—cont. 
Feeding of Children by the Cripple Children’s Training 
and Dinner Society, etc.—cont. 


Improvement effected by good feeding, Return 
of Children in many cases to ordinary 
School, etc. (Ph'pps) 129-129; (Kerr) 
3847-3849. 

Increase in work—Difficulties of a small Com- 

. mittee, Further Decentralisation necessary 
(Phipps) 130,131. 

Kind of Food supplied. 

Pudding only, Purchase of in a few cases, 
especially on Monday mornings (Phipps), 
93-97. 

Specimen Bill of Fare (Phipps) 43. 

Varied from day to day (Phipps) 45, 67-69: 

Likes and Dislikes—Training required to accus-. _ 
tom children to Food supplied (Phipps) 50. 

Milk, Provision of (Phipps) 47-49, 89-91, 113-117, 

Notice to Parents (Phipps) 51. 

Number of Children fed daily (Phipps) 8, 9. 

Payment, Part Payment, ete—Price of Dinner 

being 2d. (Blair) 3679. 

Collecting Parent’s Contributions, Method 
of (Phipps) 15-18. 

Neglect to Pay—Methods of compelling 
Payment (Phipps) 85, 107-110. 

Penny Dinners, Number of (Phipps) 86-88. 

Pending Inquiries, Feeding of Children authorised 
(Phipps) 110. 

Selection of Children, Inquiry, ete. (Phipps) 19, 
20, 76-84. 

Small Proportion of Children who went home ta... 
Meals (Phipys) 23. - 

Supervision of Meals. JF) 8 bet KI 


Teachers not deel to be 
$08 Objections to interfering with 
ee of rest (Phipps) 14, 140, 141. 
Voluntary Helpers, Difficulty in getting 
Helpers in Poplar, ete. (Phipps) 134. 
Holidays, Bad effect on Appearance of Children— 
Deficient Feeding and Unsuitable Home Sur- 
roundings (Phipps) 123, 124. 
Home Circumstances of Defective Children (Phipps) 
21; (Burgwin) 362. 


Knowledge of Teachers and Nurses (Phipps) 
142, 143. 
Hospital needed for semi-invalid Children (Kerr) 3854. 
Moral aspect of Physical Defects— Weakening of 
self-reliance, ete. (Davies) 4489, 4491. 


Number of Schools, Number of Children (Phipps) 
6, 7,. 8, 132, 133. 


REpPorT, 31. 


Saturdays and Sundays, Less Food given by Parents 
owing to School Dinners on other days, Question, 
of (Phipps) 123, 125. 


See also names of Towns, subheadings, Defect:ve 
Children, Special Schools, ete. 


Physique of Children. 
Bad Physique due to condition of homes rather than 
to Underfeeding (Frere) 559-561, 588-590. 
598. 


Improvement as a Result of Feeding, refer to Back- 
ward or Retarded Children—also to Names 
of Schools, etc. 


present, 
interval 


Malnutrition and Improper Feeding, see those titles. 


Public Health, Condition of, at time of Birth— 
Influence on Physique (Kerr) 3812, 3813, App. 
V.,.237. 


Pillow, Mrs.—Chairman of Cookery and Laundry Com- 
mittee, Norwich. 


Evidence, 4182-4300. 
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Pink Eye (acute Conjunctivitis) 
Small Outbreaks of (Kerr) 3828. 


Playground. 
Census of, as a means of discovering Underfed 
Children (Jeek) 4922, 4947, 4948. 


Plymouth 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 126. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 93. 


Ponton Road Council School—Feeding of Children. 
Accommodation—Serving of Meals in Class-room 
in Baby-room (Ling) 5051-5053, 5057. 


Babies looked better than older Children—Trish 
Population in Nine Elms looked after their 
babies (Ling) 5075, 5076. 


Breakfasts of Bread and Milk given to a few Children 
(Ling) 5058. 


Children lived near the School (Ling) 5064. 


Cookery Centres too far away to be of use (Ling) 
5078. 


Cost per head (Ling) 5074. 


Discontinuance of Feeding in Summer with ex- 
ception of a few Cases (Ling) 5079, 5080. 


Funds, etc.—Sources of Supply (Ling) 5098. 


Grouping of Schools for Relief Work (Ling) 5047- 
5049. 


Improper Feeding— Lunches, etc., at Ponton Road 


Council School (Ling) 5065-5068, 5081-5083, . 


5086-5089. 


Improvement in Children after Feeding, Cod Liver 
Oil, ete. (Ling) 5094-5097. 


Increase of Need during last two years (Ling) 5050. 
Infants’ School (Ling) 5036. . 


Insufficient Feeding— Probably the worst off had a 
piece of Bread at Home (Ling) 5090, 5091. 


Kind of Food supplied (Ling) 5070-5073. 


Variety, Difficulty of—Children showed patches 
of Scurvy (Ling) 5099-5101. 


Number of Children on the Roll (Ling) 5035. 

Number of Children relieved, Number fed daily 
(Ling) 5040-5043, 5077. 

Relief Committee, Constitution of (Ling) 5045-5047. 

Report, 48. 

‘Selection of Children and Inquiry (Ling) 5059-5063, 

Standard of Living in Neighbourhood (Ling) 5083, 
5084. 

Summary of Aid given, etc., App. IL., 115. 


Supervision of Meals by Teachers (Ling) 5054-5056, 
5101. 


Pontypridd. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 99. 


Duties of Medical Officers, App. VIT., 286. © 


Poole. 
Medical Inspection, App. I, 96. 


Poor Children's Aid Society, History of (Diggle) 
2018 (Kirk) 3894. 


Poor Law Assistance. 
Inadequacy of Out Relief (Frere) 565-572 (Hookham) 
1249 (Moss) 5964, 6028-6033. 
Opportunity for. Widows of sending Children to 
Workhouse School, etc. (Hookham) 1251, 1252. 


Rates, Application of, to Provision of Meals, see 
that title. 


Relief to Children was a Question of Out Relief to 
Parents (Dendy) 5768. 


Poor Law Guardians. 
Aid of, in providing for Underfed Children—Physical 
Deterioration Committee Report, App. IIL, 
143—ReEPorT, 64, 85. ; 


Poor Law Guardians—cont. 


Brighton— Guardians gave Information but did not 
undertake Investigation Work (Lindsey) 5876. 


Inquiry into Home Circumstances to be made by 
Guardians, proposed (Priestman) 4405, 4443, 
4449, 

Joint Committee for the Underfed, L.C.C.—Re- 
presentation on—Opinion in favour of (Harvey) 
1673, 1674. 

Local Government Board Order, 1905, see Rates, 
Application of. 


Relief Committees, Representation on, desirable— 
Should be some means of obtaining Information 
from them (Elliott) 1458, 1459. 


Relief (School Children) Order, 1905. 


Circular issued by Local Government Board, 
App. IV., 144. 


For Comments, see Rates, Application of, 


Poplar. 


Physically Defective Children’s Dinners, Difficulty 
in getting Voluntary Helpers (Phipps) 134. 


Popplewell, Mr. Joseph. 


Queen Street Missioner (Wilkinson) 3050. 


Porridge. 


Lancashire Children ate Porridge when it was given 
to them (Dendy) 5751. 


Not appreciated (Dibdin) 1885-1888, 1969. 
Not quite substantial enough (Norris) 3287. 


Percentage of Children unable to take Porridge 
(Norris) 3224, 


Report, 74, 75. 
Taste for: 


Bristol Children’s Help Society's Experience 
(Norris) 3288-3292. 


Southwark—Took two or three years to teach 
the Children to eat Porridge (Burgwin) 
455, 459. 


Poverty. 


Caused by Misfortune rather than by Misconduct 
(Jones) 959. 

Liverpool, Destitution in—Non-attendance at School, 
Children discovered asleep in Cellars destitute 
of Furniture (Leslie) 965. 


Number of Dinner Tickets distributed was no guide 
(Frere) 470, 615. 


Picturesque Cases were not the poorest—Sometimes 
the poorest were dressed very decently (Shovelier) 
5147. 


Scale, Application of—RezEPokrt, 66. 
see Bralford, Manchester, etc. 


Preston 


Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 126. 
Medical Inspection, App. L., 93. 


Price, Dr.—Medical officer to Reading Local Education. 


Authority. 
Evidence 4553-4655. 


Pride of Children alleged—Would only ask for a 


Meal if they could not get it at Home (Leslie) 
965, 1024-1026. 


Priestman, Mr. H. B.—Member of Bradford County 


Borough Council, etc. 
Evidence, 4301-4465. 


Prizes. 


Awarding of Dinner Tickets as (Frere) 661. 


Pudsey 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 93. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Pullon, Dr. G. §.—Medical Officer to Burnley Education. 
_ . Committee. 


Memorandum on Medical Inspection of School 
Children, App. V., 246. 


Punishment in Schools 


Duty of Medical Officer in Hanley to report on cases 
of alleged severe punishment (Stuart) App. V., 
248. 


Pupuric Petechioe. 
Underfed Children suffering from (Hall) 5646. 


Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute for Nurses. 

Desire of Queen’s Jubilee Institute to meet the need 
for School Nurses, Willingness to bear part of 
Financial Burden (Wdliamson) 4180 

High Standard of Queen’s Nurses ( Williamson) 4176. 


Proposals for employment of Nurses in Schools where 
they were not at present employed (Williamson) 
4120, 4121, 4177-4179. 


For details of Work sce titles Liverpool and Nurses. 


Radcliffe | 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98, 


Ragged School Union. 
Area of Work (Kirk) 3875, 3876. 
‘Centres for Feeding and Affiliated Branches : 


List of, together with Societies by which sup- 
ported (Kirk) 3877-3888. 


Number of Meals given in different Centres— 
Reasons for great difference in number, etc. 
(Kirk) 3922-3937. ; 


Day Schools had been transferred, Two or three 
were lingering on for a few months (Kirk) 3889, 
3890. 


Functions of Society—Providing Facilities and 
Catering at expense of various Funds (Kirk) 
3871-3874, 3883, 3884, 3892, 3944. 


Funds : 


Sources of Supply, the regular Feeding Associa- 
tions in London (Kirk) 3871, 3882-3888. 


Very small sum contributed directly by Ragged 

School Union. (Kirk) 3591. 
Kind of Food supplied by R.S.U. Centres—Very few 
of the Meals were Vegetarian (Kirk) 3941, 3942. 


Report, 51. 


{ Selection of Children—Teachers consulted and 

supplied according to stated Requirements 
(Kirk) 3899, 3900. 

Sunday School Organisation, Feeding distinct from 
(Kirk) 3938-3940. 


Rates, Application of, to Provision of Meals 


Breakfast might be supplied out of Public Funds, 
leaving Dinner to Private Charity (Hookham) 
1223. 


Education Authority preferable to Guardians if 
Public Funds were used—Teachers would work 
better under their own Authority (Hookham) 
1257. 


Food would be demanded as a Right, etc. (Jones) 959. 


Local Government Board Order, 1905, Effect of, 
Attitude of Guardians, etc. 


Birmingham—Charitable Organisations would 
probably be destroyed (Hookham) 1199- 
1201, 1247, 1248. 

Bradford. 

Arrangements adopted as result of Con- 
ference between Education Committee 
and Guardians, App. XII., 298. 

Resolution in City Council to test Publie 
Opinion (Priestman) 4443. 

Scheme for Feeding Children by Joint 
Action of Guardians and Voluntary 
Agency (Priestman) 4463. 
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Rates, Application of, to Provision of Meals— cov’. 


Local Governmen’ Board Order—cont. 
Bristol—Nothing done yet (Norris) 3405. 


Chronic Disability to Pay, Provision by Guard- 
ians—Temporary Disability, Provision by 
Charity, proposed (Blair) 3674, 3676. 

Classification of Children to be made by the 
Guardians, proposed—Education Authority 
had no locus standi (Priestman) 4463. 


Co-operation with Guardians, proposed (Lindsey) 
5849-5851. 


Cost of Recovery so much greater than Debt 
that it would be difficult to get people to 
move—Attitude of Guardians (Burgwin) 
442-445, 


Dead letter—Ruled out those in Temporary 
Distress and also Widows and Deserted 
Wives (Frere) 483-485. 


Doubt as to how it would work (Wrigley) 4883, 
4884, 


Father out of Work—No Money, or very little 
earned, Guardians to take up Cases—Volun- 
tary Agencies to look after the Children of 
Widows, etc. (Lindsey) 5909-5912. 


Liverpool—Guardians’ opinion that many people. 
would be disfranchised—Scheme not very~ 


workable (Leslie) 1080, 1081. 


London County Council, Resolution adopted, . 


App. X., 295. 


Maintenance Question—Liability of Parents to-. 


be struck off the List of Voters (Dendy) 
5753, 5754. 


Manchester. 
Feeding Committee lacked Machinery re- 


quired to carry out Order (Wyatt): 


2822. 


Report of Children’s Meals Sub-Committee,.. 


App. XII., 298. 


Might be useful in dealing with Parents (Frere) ’ 


470. 
Neglectful Parent would threaten Child with 
a thrashing if he dared to tell that he needed 
Food (Burgwin) 423. 
Newcastle—No decision arrived at, Conference 
to be held (Goddard) 3588, 3589. 


Pauperisation, Danger of—Less safeguard against 
Imposition (Hookham) 1253-1257. 


Restaurants in Schools—If the Guardians would. 
Pay and let the Education Committee- 
administer the Work, the Feeding difficulty - 


would be solved (Dendy) 5685. 


Sheffield—Offer of Schools, etc., Attitude of 
Guardians and of Education Committee- 


(Moss) 6026, 6027, 6035, 6086-6088. 
Teachers. 
Might take Advantage of the Order where- 


no organisation existed (Hiliott) 1626— 
1628. 


Voluntary Help, etc.—Effect of Order on 
Position (Wyatt) 2770-2777 ; (Dendy) 


5670, 5671. 
Text of Relief (School Children) Order, 1905, 
App. IV., 144. 


Voluntary Effort, Check on (Wyatt) 2820; 
(Dendy) 5671, 5753. 


Parental Responsibility, Decrease of, Rev. Mr. 
Spencer’s Views (Stirling) 776. 


Physical Deterioration Committee, Extract from 
Report, App. III., 142, 143. 


Physical Training (Scotland) Recommendations, 
App. III., 138. 


Rates not required, no Deficiency in Subscriptions’ . 
in London (Hliliott) 1420b°, e. 


Joint Committee Report, App. [X., 291 
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Rates, Application of, to Provision of Meals—cont. 
Report, 83. 


Strong Feeling against Provision of Meals falling on 
the Rates, in Liverpool (Leslie) 1016. 


Voluntary Contributions Checked by Impression 
that Rate Aid was given—Newcastle (Goddard) 
3551-3553. 


Raywood Street Council School 
Cookery Centre used to provide Dinners for the 
Infants (Ling) 5078. 


Feeding of School Children, App. II., 115. 


Rayner’s High Class School 
Teeth of Children, Condition of, App. VI., 279. 


Reading 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 126. 
Medical Inspection of School Children, etc., App. L., 
93. 


Anthropometric Measurements, Question of 
(Price) 4569, 4588-4595. 

Attendance at School—Inspection of Absentees 
(Price) 4564, 4565, 4585-4587, 4624. 
Baths—Shower Baths Erected in New School 

(Price) 4653. 


Cleansing of Heads, ete. 


Children Excluded from School and if 
Parents did nothing the Nurse was 
Dire:ted to Clean the Heads (Price) 
4574, 


Neglected Children—N.S.P.0.C. had” Prose 
cuted without much Result (Price) 
" 4578, 
See also subheading Nurses. 
Cost of Medical Inspection (Price) 4569. 


Defective Children, Examination of (Price) 
4559, 4569, 4579, 4580, 4598, 4633, 4634. 

Difficulties and Defects in the Work—Indiffer- 
ence of Parents, Unsuitable Schools, ete. 
(Price) 4569, 4572, 4597, 4643-4649, 

Duties of Medical Officer (Price) 4559, 4564- 
4566, 4569. 


‘Employees of the Education Committee, In- 
spection of (Price) 4569c, 4639, 


Exclusion from School of Children under five— 
No Steps Taken (Price) 4640-4642. 


‘Eyesight. 


Percentage of Children with Subnormal 
Vision—Report on Four Schools (Price) 
4636-4638. 


Teachers Instructed how to "Apply Tests 
(Price) 4569. 


Spectacles, etce., Provision of (Price) 4569, 
4618. 


Treatment at Royal Berkshire Hospital 
and Royal Dispensary (Price) 4569, 
4570, 


Infectious Disease. 


Exclusion of Children from School for 
Ringworm and other Infectious Con- 
ditions (Price) 4573, 


Notifiable Diseases (including Measles and 
Diarrhcea) were Notified to Medical 
Officer of Health and not to School 
Doctor (Price) 4569, 4602-4607. 


Records not kept, Proposal that they 
should be kept (Price) 4569. ~ ¢ 
Inspection carried out only at School or at 
the Education Office (Price) 4569. 
List of Children kept—Cases looked up on Sub- 


sequent Visits of Medical Inspector (Price) 
4619, 4623, f 


Reading—cont. 
Medical Inspection of School Chillrea, et2.—cone. 
Methods of Inspection—Classes visited with 
Teacher and Children Selected for Exam- 


ination sent to Teachers’ Private Room 
id (Price) 4569, 4596, 4597. 


Number of Schools and Number of Children 
Inspected (Price) 4564, 4569. 
Nurses. 
Nurse Employed whose Sole Duty was 
to go Round the Schools and Clean 
the Heads (Price) 4568, 4569, 4574- 
4578. 
Queen Victoria Nurses, Employment of, 
Suggested (Price) 4569, 4614-4616, 
Work for two Nurses in Reading Schools 
(Price) 4625. 
Parents made no Objections (Price) 4569, 4590. 


Procedure in Dealing with Ailments, ete,— 
Forms sent to Parents (Price) 4569, 4596. 
4608-4613. 

Promotion of Children to a Higher Standard— 
Medical Inspector not Consulted (Price) 
4617. 


Records of Inspections kept (Price) 4569, 4572, 
4636. . 
Results of Medical Inspection—Many Children 
had received Medical Treatment who 
would otherwise have been unattended 


(Price) 4650, 4651. oa . 
Retarded Children—Very few Cases (Price) 
4582-4584, 
Teachers. 


Instruction in Methods of recognising 
symptoms, etc. (Price) 4569. 


Medical Inspection of Teachers and Pupil 
Teachers (Price) 4559-4561, 4569, 
4639. 


Teeth—No Regular Inspection (Price) 4569. 
Time Occupied per Week in School Work (Price) 


4559 
treatment of Ailments, Facilities for (Price) 
4570, 4571. 


Vaccination—No Examination for except in 
case of Pupil Teachers, ete. (Price) 4500, 
4601. 


Records of Disease. 


Keeping of Records, proposed (Price) 4569. 


Physical. Deterioration Committee, Register Re- 
commended by, Opinion in Favour of (Mar- 
tin) 3963. 


Report, 24, 85. 
See also Names of Towns. 


Records of Food Relief Given. 


Opinion in Favour of (Frere) 642-646 (Jones) 874. 
See also Names of Associations, Towns, ete, 


Recreation. 
Provision of, by the Food and Betterment Associa - 
tion (Jones) 787, 788. 
Referee Fund, (Burgwin) 239. 


Advice or Supervision as to the way in-which the 
Money was Spent, Question of (Burgwin) 341, 
342, 

Age of Fund (Burgwin) 244, 305. 

Agencies to which Grants were made, Usefulness of 
Confining Work to an Area of which Individual 
Knowledge could be had (Burgwin) 304, 322- 
324. 

Area covered by Grants (Burgwin) 298-202. 

Committee—Meetings, ete. (Burgwin) 259-263, 330. 


Cost of Administration, ete., how met (Burgwin) 
292, 


i i 
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INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Referee Fund—cont. 
Cripple Children’s Training and Dinner Society, Aid 
to (Phipps) 40, 118. 
Drury Lane, Great Wilde Street, and Tower Street 
School—Grant in Aid of Dinners (Frere) 476. 
“ Free’? Fund—Money Given Freely, but Meals 
not Necessarily Free (Burgwin) 336-339. 


Functions, App. II., 106. 
Funds-—Sources of Supply (Burgwin) 255-258, 329, 
349-353. 
Appeal made by Mr. Sims (Burgwin) 295, 296, 
308-310. 
Donations during 1903-04 and 1904-05 (Burg- 
win) 246-254. 


Grants 
Amount of, During 1903-4, and 1904-5 (Burg- 
win) 246, 247, 252, 311, 312. 
Difficulty of Obtaining Accurate Information 
(Diggle) 2041-2055. 
Discontinuance of Grants, Grounds for (Burg- 
win) 343-347. 
Principle on which Grants were Allotted to 
Schools and Associations, Persons to whom 
the Money was sent (Burgwin) 264-282, 
289-291, 315, 316, 318-321, 331, 333, 348, 
’ 426-429. 
Special Schools, Every Teacher had a Grant 
if necessary (Burgwin) 354-357. 
Jewish Feeding Organisations, Contributions to 
(Adler) 2260, 2341, 2342. 
Qondon Schools Dinner <Association—Central and 
Local Subscriptions (Dtggle) 2053. 
Meals not Provided Direct—Grants made to People 
who did Provide them (Burgwin) 334, 335. 


Origin of the Fund (Burgwin) 303, 304. 
Report, 45. 


Rezular Feeding, Question of Number of Meals per 
Week obtained by Individual Children, etc. 


Analysis of Returns, arranged under names of Local 
Authorities, App. II., 100. 


Cases fairly consistently followed up (Jones) 878. 
Effect of Meals—Report, 77, 78. 
Five Meals a Week to a Limited Number v. Two 
Meals a Week to a larger Number, etc. 
(Jones) 852; (Adler) 2352-2355. 
Favouritism, Difficulty of (Pillow) 4229. 


Five Days a week might be more useful, but 
experience probably differed (Stirling) 761. 


Opinions in favour of the Five Meals (Phipps) 
135; (Burgwin) 446-452; (Harvey) 1780; 
(Priestman) 4462. 

Private Charity in London, if properly organised, 
ought to meet whole need without limiting 
Meals or Ohildren (Hiliott) 1551, 1552. 


Frequency of Dinners depended upon urgency of 
Case (Wrigley) 4773c?. 
Importance of Regular Feeding (Jones) 852 ; (Adler) 
2353-2355. 
Erregularity of Feeding—Same Children did not 
receive a Meal on each day it was provided. 


Destitute Children’s Dinner Society Dinners 
partly given to different Children, and 
partly to the same Children (Stirling) 731. 

Norwich Cookery Centre Dinners (Pillow) 4222, 
4228, 4229. 

1L.C.C. Joint Committee, Returns did not show details 
in reference to individual Children (Phtpps) 137, 
138. 

Mistake to diminish number of Meals given to each 
Child when Funds were running short—Teachers 
should rather try to replenish Funds (Hlliott) 

»  1420e?, 


¥ Report, 77, 85. 
4ll, 
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Regular Feeding, etc.—cont. 
Same Children received the Dinners each day that 
they were provided (Dibdin) 1913, 1914; (Prtest- 
man) 4456-4462; (Grant) 6205. 


Three days out of five per week—Chaucer Council 
School (Shovelier) 5167, 5168. 


Reigate 
Medical Inspection, under consideration to join 
in Surrey Scheme, App. L, 96. 
Relays of Children at the Feeding Centres, Question of 
(Jones) 930; (Hookham) 1204; (Foster) 1310- 
1312; (Dibdin) 1862; (Adler) 2305, 2311, 
2312 ; (Pillow) 4212-4214. 


Relief Committees. 
Bradford, Opinion in favour of a Relief Committee 
attached to each School (Priestman) 4346. 
Report, 47, 85. 


System of Relief to deal with the whole Feeding 
Question in London, see that title. 


Relief (School Children) Order, 1905. 


Text of Order and Circulars to Local Authorities, 
App. IV., 144. 


For Comments, Attitude of Guardians, etc., 
see Rates, Application of. 


Value of System, Constitution, etc.—Ruport, 65, 66. 


Relieving Officer. 
ReEpPoRT, 64, 85. 


Selection of Children requiring Food, Acquiring 
Information from Relieving Officer, proposed 
(Elliott) 1420*, 1456, 1457 ; (Harvey) 1669-1672 ; 
(Moss) 5922e. 


Restaurants—General System of Self. i 
School Restaurants. Belnigeporting 
Better for the Children to go home (Phipps) 202-206 ; 
(Burgwin) 394-396 ; (Harvey) 1791, 1792; (Wslkin- 
son) 3120-3122. 
Breakfast, Question of—Danger of Diminution in 
Parental Responsibility (Dendy) 5726, 5731-5736. 


Compulsory Attendance in Cases of imperfect Nour- 
ishment—Child preferred tasty Cookshop Dinners 
(Dendy) 5690-5692. 


Gookery Gentres would be needed on a very large 
scale (Pnipps) 205. 


Difficulty of large Numbers (Foster) 1360. 


Education Authority—Power to build Restaurants 
and hire Cooks and Cleaners, proposed (Dendy) 
5658. 


Experiment—Not possible to get at Parents’ Views 
(Beckley) 2253-2255. 


Experimental Provision to discover whether Meals 
would be popular, proposed (Blair) 3675 ; (Elliott) 
1440. 


London County Council Resolution adopted, App’ 
X., 295. 


REpokrtT, 71. 


Illness of Mother—Penny Dinner would be a great 
boon (Dendy) 5658a. 


Laziness—Would be taken advantage of by many 
Parents to save themselves the trouble of getéing 
a Meal (Humm) 5282-5286. 


Liverpool 0.0.8. Experience that Parents would use 
School Provision to save themselves the trouble, 
App. XI., 297. 


Manchester 
Any Child who paid should be admitted, Peculia,. 
conditions of Women’s Labour (Dendy) 5686, 


Penny Dinner had been very little used because it 
was possible to get it Free (Dendy) 5687, 
5688. 


Might be largely taken advantage of (Foster) 1284; 
(Beckley) 2154; (Adler) 2434, 2435. 


Mill workers in Bradford—Benefit to Children of 
Dinner System (Priestman) 4322-4325. 


Need of some such arrangement (Rowe) 2693-2697 ; 
(Ling) 5084, 5085. 


rl 
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Restaurants, ete.—cont. 

Neighbourhood, Question of. 

Number of Applicants would depend very much 
on the Districts (Burgwin) 393, 394. 

What was not mischievous in Manchester might 
be so in London (Dendy) 5759, 5760. 

Nothing short of a Calamity to start a big scheme 
(Warry) 6322. 

Opinion against System (Wilkinson) 3120-3122; 
(Goddard) 3466, 3467. 

Parents out at Work, Benefit to Children of—Question 
of Restricting System, etc. (Hiliott) 1446-1449 ; 
(Kirk) 3913-3918; (Dendy) 5658, 5678, 5686, 
5769, 5770; (Lindsey) 5852-5854. 

Paying system not attractive to Parents. 

Holborn Schools Dinner and Aid Committee 
Paying System, Kew Applications (Dibdin) 
1829-1835. 

Not many Applicants for Penny or Twopenny 
Dinners ; (Phipps) 211 ; (Stirling) 719, 720. 

Self-supporting Dinners would generally slide 
into Free Dinners (Hlliott) 1592. 

Tower Street Council School, etc., Experience at 
(Frere) 478-481. 

Well attended at first but not much afterwards 
(Warry) 6253-6256. 

Payment desirable—Unwise to mix it up with a chari- 
table Scheme (Lindsey) 5860, 5867, 5870. 

Physical Deterioration Committee, Extract from 

Report, App. III., 141, 142. 

Prices. 


Penny and Twopence—Pity to have two prices, 
varied Meal could be provided for a penny 
(Dendy) 5771. 


Penny-halfpenny to Twopence (Blair) 3676. 


Rates, Application of—If the Guardians would pay 
and allow the Education Committee to ad- 
minister the Work, the Feeding difficulty would 
be solved (Dendy) 5685. 

ReEpPorT, 68-71. 

Scheme for working a School Restaurant (Dendy) 
5680-5684, 5755-5757. 

Sheffield—Cheap Restaurants hardly needed, though 
they might be a boon in some parts of the Town 
(Moss) 6083. 

Spoiling of Parents—Had been taught that they 
could get the Meal for nothing (Shovelier) 5128. 


Tickets suggested so as to make it impossible to 
spend Dinner Money in other ways Cen) 5758; 
(Lindsey) 5866. 


Results of Feeding 
Report, 77, 78. 


Result of Medical Inspection 
See title Medical Inspection and Names of Places, etc. 


Retarded Children 
See Backward or Retarded Children. 


Rickets 
Improper Feeding, Result of (Hall) 5649. 


Physically Defective Children, L.C.C. Schools— 
Admission of numerous Cases of Rickets (Phipps) 
127-129. 
Richmond (Surrey) 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 96. 
Ritchie, Dr. A. B.— Medical Officer to Manchester Educa- 
tion Committee. 
Memorandum on Medical Inspection, App. V., 
249-252. 
Rochdale 


Medical Inspection, App. IL, 93; 
App. V., 253. 


Rochester 
Medical Inspection, App., I. 96. 


Memorandum 


INDEX: 


Roman Catholic Schools, Feeding in 


Liverpool, Strength of R.C. Organisation—Num ber 
of Schools in which Meals were given Meeelte) 
992, 993, 1053-1056. 


Managers as a source of Information (Beckley) 2196 
No Central Agency (Beckley) 2153. 


Penny Dinners probably would be taken advantage 
of (Beckley) 2248, 


REPORT 53. 


Schools, Meals given in—Inconvenienoe of (Beckley) 
2175-2177. 


Selection of Children by Teachers (Beckley) 2195. 
Sources of Supply (Beckley) 2154. 
Teachers not living on the spot (Beckley) 2166-2169. 


Rotherham 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 93; Duties of Medical 
Officers—App. VIL., 285. 
Rousdon School, Devonshire 
Dinner Scheme, App. II., 101—Report 58, 


Rowe, Lieutenant-Colonel (Salvation abet 
Evidence 2530-2741. 


Rowley Regis 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. 


Rural Districts 
see Country Schools, 


Saffron Hill School. 
Dinners cooked in room at the top of the School 
fitted up as a kitchen (Dibdin) 1826, 1852-1854. 
St. Clement’s National School. 
Feeding of Children (Wrigley) 4907-4910, App.II.,115. 


St: Helens 
Feeding of School Children, Hera Wee 


Medical Inspection, App. L., 93. 
St. Jude’s Free Breakfast Fund (Bristol). 


Refusal to work with Bristol Children’s Help Society 
(Norris) 3251-3254. 


St. Mary’s Mission House, Whitecross Street 
Low Rate of Wages, Reason given for need of Dinner 
(Stirling) 754-757. 
St. Patrick’s, Wapping—Roman Catholic School. 
Breakfasts given (Beckley) 2170-2174. 


Children from Globe Street Board School fed (Beckley) 
2227-2229. 


Cost. 
Cost per Meal (Beckley) 2172, 2221. 


Vegetarian Association cheaper than providing 
own Meal (Beckley) 2204, 2221. 


Distress in Wapping (Beckley) 2231, 2232. 


Duration’ of Feeding, Days of the Week on which 
Meals were supplied (Beckley) 2183-2188. 


All the year round Feeding needed (Beckley) 
2239. 


Funds—Collections, Grants, etc., no Special Fund 
(Beckley) 2209-2217. 


Kind of Food—Meals supplied by Vegetarian As- 
sociation (Beckley) 2200-2203. 


Popularity of Meals (Beckley) 2218-2221. 


Neglect by Parents, Action taken in Case of (Beckley) 
2233-2238. 


Notification of Parents—No formal Notice (Beckley) 
2179-2182. 


Payment for Meals (Beckley) 2208, 2249-2252. 

Population of Parish—Dock and Wharf Labourers 
(Beckley) 2230, 2238. 

Proportion of Children fed (Beckley) 2207. 

Regularity of Feeding—Children mostly remaining 
on Feeding List throughout the Winter (Beckley) 
2205. 
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St. Patrick's, Wapping—cont. 
Selection of Children by Teachers (Beckley) 2162- 
' 2164, 2193. 


St. Peter’s Italian School 
Feeding of Children (Dibdin) 1913, 1914, 1959, 1960, 
1964, 1965. 


Salford 
Exclusion from School of Children under 5—No 
Steps taken (Tattersall) 4762, 4764. 
Feeding of School Ohildren, App. IT., 127. 
Medical Inspection of School Children, etc.— 
Absence from School on grounds of alleged IIl- 

health— Procedure (Tattersall) 4663d, 4677- 

4679, 4723, App. I., 93. 

Anthropometric Survey—Method of making 
_ Observations, Attitude of Parents, etc. 

_ (Tattersall) 4663b°, 4692-4701. 

Procedure and Statistics, App. V., 257-261. 
Cleansing of Dirty Heads, Treatment of Ring- 

worm, etc.—Exclusion of Children and 

‘Instruction of Parents as to Remedies 
(Tattersall) 4712, 4729. 
Cost of Medical Inspection (T'attersall), 4663c. 
Curriculum— Medical Officer not consulted 
(Tattersall) 4754. 
Defective Children. 
Cripples of School Age, Examination of— 
No Special Class, Special: Arrange- 
ments in one or two Cases (Dattersall) 
4663b, 4681-4683. 
Mentally Defective Children, Examination 
for Admission to Special Classes (Z'atter- 
sall) 4663d, 4684, 4685. 
Desks, Position ‘ of—Medical Officer Consulted 

(Tattersall) 4749-4753. . 

Difficulties in Work—Staff ee a to cover 

the Ground (Zattersall) 4756, 4757. 
Epileptics, Arrangements as to—No separate 

Education (Tattersall) 46635. 

- Eyesight. 
Inquiry, Records Kept, Instruction of 
Teachers in Testing of Eyesight, 
“ete. (Zattersall) 4742-4746, 4747. 
Explanatory Circular to Teachers, 
Statistics, App. V., 254-255. 
Spectacles, Provision of—Circulars to Head 
Teacher and to Parents, etc. (Tattersall) 
466308, 4713, 4714. 
Hearing—Nothing done as yet except in Cases 

of really Deaf Children (Zattersall) 4747. 
Infectious Disease. 

Every: Child inspected during Epidemics 

(Tattersall) 4663b°. 
Information to Teachers of Outbreak of 
Epidemic in Neighbourhood (Zatter- 

ry sal) 46636". 

- Procedure—Notification by Teachers and 
Exclusion of Children Affected and of 
Contacts (Zattersall) 4663b'°, 4707- 

4712. 

Records not kept (Tattersall) 46636". 
Malnutrition, Question of (Z'attersall) 4680, 
Medical Officer, Education. 

Date of Appointment (Tattersall) 46634. 

Duties (Tattersall) 4663d, App. VIIL., 285. 

Office combined with Office of Medical 

Officer of Health—No Private Practice 
(Lattersall) 4663, 4667, 4668, 4671. 

Method of Inspection—Every Child inspected 

during Epidemics and in Poorer Districts, 

' Children Submitted by Teachers, ete. 

(Tattersall) 46636°, 4715-4717, 4727, 4728. 
Notification to Parents (J'attersall) 46630’. 
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Salford—cont. 
Medical Inspection of School Children, etce.—coné. 


Number of Schools and Number of Children 
inspected (Tattersall) 4661, 4662. 


Nurses—Not employed, but in some Cases 
Assistance obtained from ‘Nursing Institute 
(Tattersall) 4669, 4670, 4732. 


Parents, Attitude of: 
No Objections (Tattersall) 466359. 


Visits to Office of Medical Officer on their 
own initiative (Z'attersall) 4724, 4725. 


Physical Exercises, Testing Capacity of Children 
(Tattersall) 4702, 4703. 


Promotion of Children to Higher Standard— 
Medical Officer not consulted (Tattersall) 
4754. 


Prosecution for Non-attendance threatened if 
no steps were taken to attend to the Child 
(Tattersall) 4709-4712. 


Result of Medical Inspection—Marked improve- 
ment in Cleanliness, etc. (Tattersall) 4718- 
4722, 4758. 


Retarded Children, 
4686-4691, 4726. 


Report, 17. 


School Buildings—Inspection of Sanitary Con- 
dition, Plans of New Schools, etc. (Tatter- 
sall) 4663d, 4738-4741. 


Teachers, Instruction of in Methods of recog- 
nising Symptoms of Disease — Demonstra- 
tions on Children (Tattersall) 4663b°, 19, 
4704-4706, 4745, 4746. 


Teachers and other Employees, 
of (Tattersall) 4663d°, 1°. 
Time occupied in Medical Inspection—No 
fixed Intervals for visiting Schools (Tatter- 

sall) 4663, 4672, 4673, 4719, 4720. 


Vaccination and Re-vaccination in necessary 
Cases (Tattersall) 4663b, 4674-4676. 


Voluntary Schools inspected as well as Council 
Schools (Tattersall) 4735-4737. 


Question of (Tattersall) 


Examination 


Salvation Army. 
Bolton Feeding Sub-Committee and Queen Street 
Mission Work—No connection with (Wilkinson) 
3056-3060. 


Breakfasts ; 


Accommodation—-Meals served in Salvation 
Army Halls (Rowe) 2534. 


Additional Relief given during Period of Agnes 
Distress (Rowe) 2561-2563. 


Ages of Children fed (Rowe) 2688, 2709-2712. 
Any Child admitted on production of a Farthing 
or a Ticket (Rowe) 2547-2549. 
Appearance of Children—Physical Improvement 
not noticeable (Rowe) 2707. 
Birmingham, Breakfasts given in (Rowe) 2653- 
2658. 
Cost about the same as in London (Rowe) 
2659. 
Gompetition with other Organisations avoided 
(Rowe) 2740. 
Gost of Breakfasts: 
Cost as compared with Soup (Rowe) 2600. 
Cost per Head for Consumables (Rowe), 
2534, 2553, 2596-2599. 


Total Expenditure in London Slum Dis- 
tricts in 1904-5 (Rowe) 2534, 2587, 
2588. 


Depots in each District with means of preparing 
Food (Rowe) 2539-2542, 

Drink as a cause of Destitution—Question 
whether Free Breakfasts helped or hindered 
Reform (Rowe) 2672-2676. 
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Salvation Army—cont. 
Break{fasts—cont. 
Duration of Feeding—November to March 
(Rowe) 2534. 
Falling off of Numbers in March—Ex- 
planation of (Rowe) 2579-2583. 
Saturdays and Sundays, No Breakfasts 
provided on (Rowe) 2585. 
Extent of Destitution, Question whether there 
were Destitute People unaware that Relief 
was obtainable (Rowe) 2637-2640, 2677, 
2678. 
Free Meals in Cases of Destitution (Rowe) 2534, 
2610-2612. 
Concealment of Names on Free List, Rea- 
sons for (Rowe), 2723, 2727. 
Relaxation of rule as to payment during 
Periods of acute Distress (Rowe) 2612, 
2665, 2666. 
Funds—Sources of Supply (Rowe) 2534, 2699. 
Private Subscriptions only (Rowe) 2602, 
2603. 
Special Children’s Fund (Rowe) 2552-2554. 
Hours at which Meals were given, 7.30-8 (Rowe) 
2543, 2544, 9546, 2713. 
Independence of S.A. Work (Rowe) 2602, 2603, 
2689-2692. 
Inquiry—Deserving Cases ascertained by visi- 
tation—Two Officials responsible in each 


district (Rowe) 2555-2559, 2647-2650, 2671- 


2676. 

Jews, Number of, coming to Breakfasts (Rowe) 
2684. 

Kind of Food supplied—Currant rolls and Cocoa 
(Rowe) 2534, 2598, 2698-2705. 

Lying in bed during holidays and on Saturdays 
and Sundays (Rowe) 2584-2586. 


Mantle’s, Mr. Gregory Work—Very little effect 
on Numbers coming to S.A. Depots (Rowe) 
2630-2634, 2661-2664. 


Names of Children—No register kept in defer- 
ence to parents’ prejudices (Rowe) 2728- 
2730. 

Nature of Meal: 


Breakfasts the only meal provided for 
4 Children (Rowe) 2544, 2545. 


Reasons for giving Breakfasts rather than 
dinners (Rowe) 2604-2606, 


Neglect by Parents, Methods of dealing with 
(Roue) 2651. 


Notification of Relief, Method of (Rowe) 2608, 
2609, 2645. 


Number of Children fed : 
Average Number per morning (Rowe) 2646. 


Exclusive and Inclusive of Slum I-istricts 
(Rowe) 2589-2592, 2593, 2736-2738. 

Largest Number attending at one depot 
(Rowe) 2574. 

Overlapping—Hours arranged to prevent (hild- 
ren getting another breakfast elsewhere 
(Rowe) 2560, 2713-2718. 

Payments for Meals (Rowe) 2534, 2549, 2550. 
Children brought farthings—No system of 

Collection (Rowe) 9641, 2642. 

Importance attached to payment (Rowe) 
2734, 2735. 

Parents’ Understanding that the farthing 
was only a part payment (Rowe) 2565, 
2566. 

Proportion of Children paying the farthing 
(Rowe) 2564. 

Provision for those who could pay full Cost, 
Question of (Rowe) 2693-2697. 
Permanence of Organisation—Work continued 

from year to year (Réwe) 2534, 2578, 2734. 


INDEX ; 


Salvation Army—cout. 
Breakfasts—cont, 
Regularity of Attendance—Same Children day 
after day (Rowe) 2607, 2643, 2644, 2706. 
Report, 51. 


School Masters and Teachers, help given by 
(Rowe) 2690. 


Schools attended by Children, No systematic 
knowledge of by S.A. Officials (Rowe) 2567— 
2571, 2687, 2689. 


Sheffield, Breakfast. Work in (Moss) 5997. 


Time occupied by a Meal for a child, ten to 
fifteen Minutes (Rowe) 2577. 


Units for Feeding Purposes—Small Units best: 
to deal with (Rowe) 2534, 2573. 


Manchester—System of every kind of Meal at 
all hours of the day (Dendy) 5666. 


Slum Districts—Visiting Organisation, ete. (Rowe)y 
2535, 2536, 2621-2627. 


Addresses of London Slum Corps (Rowe) 2627. 


Centres at which largest work was done (Rowe) 
2628, 2629. 


Definition of Slum (Rowe) 2537, 2538. 
Size of Slum Districts (Rowe) 2719-2722. 


Towns other than London, Slum-district Organi- 
sation (Rowe) 2667-2670. 


Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, etc., App- 
II., 106. 


Sanitary Conditions. 
ReEportT, 30. 
School Buildings, Inspection of, see names of Towns, 
subheading Medical Inspection. 


Seven Dials—Action with regard to Drains, Dust- 
bins, etc. (Frere) 576, 599. 
Sanitary Inspection of School Buildings. 
Duties of School Medical Officer (Kerr) App. V., 236. 
Physical Training (Scotland) Royal Commission 
Recommendation, App. III., 136. 
See also names of Towns—Medical Inspection. 


Saturday, Provision for. 
Refer to title Duration of Feeding, etc. 


Scarborough. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 131. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 96. 
Scattertey, Dr.— Medical Officer to Keighley Education 
Committee. 
Memorandum on Medical Inspection, App. V., 265. 


School Attendance Officer. 

Employment of, in investigating Cases, see title 
Inquiry into Home Circumstances, 

Medical Inspection of Schools. 
Infectious Diseases, Utilisation of Attendance 

Officers’ Information, App. VII., 284. 

Medical Officer and School Attendance Officer, 
See Medical Officer, Education. 

Training in principles of Relief, proposed, as necessary 
qualification for post (Wrigley) 4773¢%. 


Scilly Isles. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 90. 


Scraps of Food from Warehouses. 
Sent to the neighbouring Schools in the early Feeding 
Days (Kirk) 3894. 


~ 


Scurvy. 
Lack of Anti-Scorbutic Food, Considerable Amount. 
of Physical Deterioration due to (Hall) 5647. 


Monotony of Daily Diet due to Insufficient. Funds— 
Scurvy at Ponton Road Council School (Ling) 
5099, 5100. 
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Secondary Schools. 


Meals provided in (Blair) 3674; (Dendy) 5696. 


Selection of Children requiring Food. 


Analysis of Returns, arranged under names of Local 
Authorities, App. IJ., 100. 


Authority other than the Teacher with whom the 
ultimate responsibility should rest, Report, 63. 


Associations, etc., Methods of Selection, see names of 
Associations, Towns and Schools. 


Clergy and their Workers did a good deal of the 
Tet a (Stirling) 737, 749, 750; (Leslte) 
65a°, 


Dress and General neglected Appearance went hand 
in hand (Foster) 1400. 


Inquiry into Home Circumstances, see that title. 


Relievirig Officer, Co-operation with Relief Sub- 
Committee, proposed (Hiltott) 14204, 1456, 1457. 


Teachers and the Selection of Children requiring Food 
—Capacity of Teachers to discriminate, etc. 
(Harvey) 1666, 1713. 


Able to point out needy cases and to give names 
and addresses—That was all they could do 
(Frere) 504-508. 


Accuracy of Teachers’ Selection (Jones) 821, 
822 (Hookham) 1158-1160. 


Attitude towards Feeding Question—Many were 
over-liberal, Others did not approve, 
Some could not work together, etc. 
(Phipps) 182-185; (Burgwin) 429; 
(Frere) 657-659 ; (Elliott) 1529, 1530, 
1568-1578 ; (Harvey) 1665, 1764-1768 ; 
(Priestman) 4435; (Lindsey) 5810, 
5811 ; (Moss) 5960, 5961 ; (Grant) 6150, 
6151, 6181-6182. 


REPorT, 63. 


Newcastle School Children’s Benevolent 
Fund—Increase in demand on Fund 
since elimination of Attendance Officers 
(Goddard) 3477-3479. 

Children’s Statements: 


_ Accepted by Teachers (Phipps) 153; (Les/se) 
1057. 


Untrustworthiness of, Teachers often taken 
in (Phipps) 153. 

Confidence of Teachers that they could find out 
the Children (Leslie) 994 ; (Hookdam) 1213. 

Danger of Superficial inquiries by Teachers, 
REPORT, 62. 

Indications by which an experienced Teacher 
would know Children were Underfed (Burg- 
win) 370, 371; (Hiliott) 1464. 

Inquiry into Home Circumstances, see that title. 

Knowledge of Home Circumstances as a Rule 

(Phipps) 142, 143. 

Could not know the whole circumstances, 
Undesirable relationship with the Par- 
ents, etc. (Warry) 6335, 6336. 

Lived in a different District (Phipps) 165- 
167; (Frere) 510. 

Medical help wanted in difficult Cases—Opinion 
of Teachers, Central Conference (Blair) 
3685, 3687. 


Proper Persons to do Selection in First Instance 
(Elliott) 1464; (Priestman) 4338. 


Rxport, 6, 63, 85. 
Rough and Ready Process (Les/lte) 994. 


- Serving of Meals—Accommodation, etc. 


Analysis of Returns, arranged under names of Local 
Authority, App. II., 100. 


Breakfasts—Question of getting Class-Room ready 
for School (Hookham) 1204-1206 (Lindsey) 
5835, 5874. 


Serving of Meals—Accommodation, ete,—cont. 


Breakfasts, etc.—cont. 


Liverpool—Difficulty raised by Teachers—Mr. 
Leslie’s Report on the Feeding Question, 
965. 


Children helped to lay Table and clear up, Table- 
cloths washed by Girls—Saffron Hill School 
(Dibdin) 1851. 

Cookery Centres,. Utilisation of—No separate Dining- 
rooms, Meals served by Instructress and Kitchen- 
maid (Elliott) 1438, 1536-1538. 


Country Schools, Lack of Accommodation and 
Apparatus—Account of Country School in 
Hertfordshire (Phipps) 216-229. 


Enamelled Plates and Britannia Metal Spoons, No 
Tablecloths—Food and Betterment Association 
(Jones) 880, 881. 


Knives not allowed, Meals arranged so that no 
Knives were required—Norwich Cookery Centre 
Dinners (Pillow) 4236, 4237, 4248. 


Municipal Soup Kitchens Scheme (Dibdin) 1983. 


Newspapers for Tablecloths, Children supplied own 
Plates, ete.—Norwich Cookery Centre Dinners 
(Pillow) 4204, 


Objection to serving Meals in Class-rooms or Hall— 
Organisation upset, Smell of Dinner, 
Ventilation Difficulties, Untidiness, etc 
(Phipps) 208, 209, 228; (Burgwin) 384- 
387 ; (Frere) 512; (Jones) 804, 805, 952; 
(Leslie) 1008, 1009; (Foster) 1281 ; (Hilliott) 
1460; (Beckley) 2176, 2177; (Wyatt) 2770; 
(Norris) 3272, 3273 ; (Goddard) 3452 ; (Priest- 
man) 4391, 4392 ; (Ling) 5052, 5053 ; (Dendy) 
5658, 5671, 5714; (Lindsey) 5829, 5915. 


Regrettable to use School Hall, but it should be 
allowed if necessary in case of large numbers 
(Harvey) 1729, 1730. 


Opinion in favour of Serving Meals at the Schools— 
Possible to teach Children manners, No necessity 
for them to turn out in wet weather, etc. (Dibdin) 
1848-1851, 1942. 


_ Outside Meals, served away from the School. 


Objection that they were not always well 
served from an educative point of view 
(Elliott) 1460. 

Walk during Recreation time wea for the 
children (Elliott) 1461. 


Plates and Spoons, etc., provided by Children, 
Dinner laid on Desks, ete.—Ponton Road 
Council School (Ling) 5051-5053. — 


Refectories, Establishment of, in London where 
necessary, proposed, if possible not inside 
School Building (Harvey) 1724-1727. 

Report, 72, 85. 

School Accommodation desirable to prevent children 
taking Meals supplied home (Jones) 867, 933. 

Sit-down Meal—Educative Effect of a well-ordered 
Meal, etc. (Phipps) 212-215 (Burgwin) 388-392 ; 
(Stirling) 776; (Foster) 1301; (Hookham) 1150- 
1154; (Harvey) 1692; (Goddard) 3595; (Blair) 
3698; (Wrigley) 4823-4825. 

Report, 72, 85. 

Standing Meals at Johanna Street Soup Kitchen 
(Meek) 4993. 

Table-Cloths, Sometimes with, sometimes without. 
(Phipps) 219-222 (Stirling) 732-736. 


Sheffield. 


Breakfasts—System of Free Breakfasts (Moss). 
5922a , 6004, App. II., 127. 

Abuse of Free Breakfasts (Moss) 6040, 6041, 
6045. 

Accommodation—Serving of Meals at Schools: 
rather than at Centres—No difficulty in 
getting ready for School, etc. (Moss) 59227,. 
5973-5975, 5983-5986, 6007. 

Agencies providing Breakfasts in Sheffield other 
than Children’s Breakfast Committee (Moss) 
5922c, 5923-5931, 5996, 5997. 
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Sheffield —cowt. 
Breakfasts, etc.—cont. 
Application for Meals, 
5950, 5951. 


Attendance at School—Records kept, Regular 
and Punctual Attendance, etc. (Moss) 
5978-5981, 5989. 


Breakfast provided rather than Dinner—Easier 
Meal to prepare (Moss) 5945-5947. 
Caretakers, Payment of (Moss) 5922a’e, 6012, 
6013. 
Committee : 
Constitution, Meetings, etc. (Moss) 5939- 
5944. 


Formation of Children’s Breakfast Com- 
mittee—Absorption of other Organisa- 
tions (Moss) 5922a'. 


Organised to meet abnormal Distress (Moss) 
5922a’, 


Cooking and Preparation of Breakfasts (Moss) 
6014, 6016, 6052-6056. 


Cost per head— Penny limit (Moss) 5922a’,b. 


Council Schools and Voluntary .Schoo's—No 
distinction for Feeding .Purposes (Moss) 
5988. ae 

Cruelty to Children: 


Father sent to Prison by the N.S.P.C.C.— 
Children helped with Free Breakfasts 
(Moss) 5922¢, 6024, 6025. 


Prosecutions— Difficulty of getting sufficient 
Evidence to convict. (Moss) 6072-6079. 


Duration of Feeding, Days of the Week on 
which Meals were supplied, etc. (Moss, 
5922c, 5970, 5991-5995, 5998, 6046- 
6041. 


Education Authority— Use of Rooms, Gas, etc. 
granted free of charge (Moss) 5922 a. 


Expenditure on Provision of Meals (Moss) 5922b. 
Funds, Appeal for (Doss) 5922a*, 5936-5938. 


Guardians—No Application to, in connection 
with Breakfasts (Joss) 6026, 


Improvement in Condition of Children (Joss) 
5922c, 5989, 5990. 


Inquiry into Home Circumstances, see sub- 
heading Selection and Inquiry. 


Kind of Food supplied (Moss) 5922c. 


Largest Number of Children fed on any one 
morning in one School (Moss) 5976, 5977, 
6017. 


Lists kept of Children who had been relieved 
(Moss) 5922c. 


Number of Schools and Number of Children 
(Moss) 5920, 5921. 


Number of Schools at which Breakfasts were 
provided, Number of Breakfasts, Number 
of Children fed (Joss) 5922c, 5987. 


Origin of Children’s Breakfast Committee (Moss) 
5933-5935 


Pending Inquiry—Relief given (Moss) 6039. 
Poverty: 


Concentrated in particular Wards of the 
City (Moss) 5955. 


Evident signs of Poverty taken into account 
—No special test (Moss) 5964. 


Not quite so bad as in’ some other large 
towns (Moss) 6060. 


Proportion of Children relieved (Joss) 6052. 
Report, 38. . 


Selection of Children and Inquiry (Moss) 5922a4, 
5949, 5952, 5956-5958, 5967-5969. 


Revision of Feeding Ligts (Moss) 5971, 6036- 
038. } 


Question of (Moss) 


Sheffield—cont. 


Breakfasts, etc. —cont. 
Selection of Children, ete.—-ont. 


School Attendance Officers, Cheerful Co- 
operaton (Moss) 6005, 6006. 

Searching Inquiry needed, Employment of 
Relieving Officer or C.O.S. Workers 
in case of negligent Parents. (Moss) 
5922e, 6042, 6043. 

Teachers, Attitude of— Differences of Opin 
ion on the Feeding Question Sod 038) 5960 
5961. 

Supervision of Meals by the ieashige (Leslie) 

1011; (Moss) 6009-6012. 

If Scheme became permanent, paid Assis- 
tance would be required, Teachers 
might not be willing to accept Work 
as part of Official Duties (Moss) 5922e. 

Time at which Breakfasts were served sed 
6008. 

Voluntary Assistance—Doubtful whether suffi- 
cient helpers could be obtained (Moss) 
5922e, 5948. 

Ward Relief Committees, Constitution, Working, 
etc. (Moss) 5953, 5954, 5959. 

Cause of Need—Low Wages and Limited Employ- 

_ ment (Moss) 6047, 6051. 

Defective Children, Provision for (Moss) 5922d, 
6000-6003, 6018-6023. 

Medical. Inspection of School Children—No regular 
Medical Officer, Instruction of Teachers on 
Cleanliness, Feeding, etc. (Moss) 6061-6070, 
App. I., 93. 

Provision of Meals: 

Breakfasts, see that subheading. 

Dinners, Provision of, had not been much dis- 
cussed (Moss) 6057. 

No: systematic provision (Moss) 6059, 6060. 

Rates, Application of—Local Government Board 

Order, 1905. 

Attitude of Guardians and Education Com- 
mittee (Moss) 6035, 6086-6088. 

Offer by Education Committee to grant Use of 
Schools and. Services of Caretakers : if 
Guardians wished to carry out the Order 
(Moss) 6026, 6027. 

Women’s Factory Labour, Not a large Proportion 
of—Most Children got some sort of Mid-day 
Meal at Home (Moss) 6080-6082. 

Shovelier, Mr. T. P.—Headmaster of Chaucer Council 

School. 

Evidence, 5105-5099. 

Shrewsbury 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 131. 
Medical Inspection—App. L., 96. 
Shropshire 
Feeding of School Children, App. TI., 102. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 90. 


Siddington Schocl, Cheshire 
‘Feeding of School Children, App. IL, 100 ; 
Scheme—ReEport 58. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 89. 
Sight. 
See Eyesight. 
Sillitoe, Miss 
Bristol Children’s Help Society, Work in Connec- 
tion with (Norris) 3224, 3349-3351. 
Simms, Mr. George R. 
Work in Connection with the Referee Fund (Burg- 
win) 295, 296, 304, 332, 346. 
Sirdar Road Council School—Feeding of Children. 
Accommodation and serving of Meals: 
Breakfasts—Hither at the School or by Arrange- 
ment (Wrigley) 4890. 


Dinner 
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Sirdar Road Council School--Feeding of Children— 


cont, 

Accommodation, etc.—cont. 

Dinners served in neighbouring Soup Kitchens 
(Wrigley) 4773a°, 4786-4788. 

Sit-down Meal, Soup Basins and Spoons only re- 
quired (Wrigley) 4823-4825. 

Admission by Ticket—Distribution of Tickets on 
same Day that they were to be used, etc. (Wrig- 
ley) 4773a°, 4801, 4803. 

Ample Meal supplied (Wrigley) 4820-4822. 

Arrangements between School Authorities and 
Soup Kitchen—Requisition for so many Meals 
(Wrigley) 4828-4833. 

Blind Children brought their own Meal or bought 
Food from Cookery Centre (Wrigley) 47734. 
Cost of providing Meals—id. Tickets purchased 
by School Authorities (Wrigley) 4773b1, 4789, 

4790. 

Defects of System—Child considered apart from 
Family, Distribution of Relief entirely in hands 
of Teachers (Wrigley) 4773a1,e, 4841. 

Difficulty of Relief Work—Mothers employed at 
Laundries and Fathers not working (Wrigley) 

~ 4847-4853. 

Duration of Feeding, Days of the Week on which 
Meals were supplied, etc. (Wrigley) 4773a', c1,*. 

Expenditure on Provision of Meals (Wrigley) 47736}. 

Free Meals (Wrigley) 4773a°. 

Funds—Sources of Supply, Money not always sent 
sufficiently early in the Season, etc. (Wrigley) 
4773b4,5. 

Home Life, Raising Standard—Nothing at all done, 

except incidental Remarks by Teachers 
(Wrigley) 4880-4884. 


' Work of District Visitors (Wrigley) 4912. 
Inquiry, see subheading Selection and Inquiry. 
Kind of Food supplied (Wrigley) 4773c', 2889. 


Variety not great—Complaints towards end of 
Season (Wrigley) 4773c1, 4819. 


Local Authorities—No Facilities granted (Wrigley) 
. 47730°, 

Mentally Defective Children provided for by ordi- 
nary Feeding (Wrigley) 4773d. 

Nature of Meal whether Breakfast or Dinner (Wrig- 
ley) 4773c!, 4888-4890. 

Notice of opening of Soup Kitchens (Wrigley) 4473c? 
4798, 4830. . 

Number of Meals given, Number of Individual Chil- 
dren fed (Wrigley) 4773c°,4, 4793-4797. 

Overlapping, Danger of—District Visitors Distri- 
buted Family Tickets (Wrigley) 4773a1, 4774- 
4776, 4867-4869. 

Physically Defective Children—Meals served at 
the Schools at a Charge of 2d. Daily (Wrigley) 
4773d+. 

Poverty of Sirdar Road District (Wrigley) 4839, 

4840. 

Proportion of Children fed greater than in other 
Schools—Relief given rather too easily (Wrig- 
ley) 4885-4887. 

Rates, Application of—No Advantage taken of New 

' Powers conferred on the Guardians (Wrigley) 
47730", 

Records kept of Children relieved and Number of 
Meals (Wrigley) 4773c°. 

Regularity of Feeding, Frequency of Dinner de- 
pended upon Teachers’ Judgment of urgency 
of Case (Wrigley) 4773c'. 

Relief Committee—Constitution, Meetings, Func- 
tions (Wrigley) 4773a',°, 4777-4785, 4807-4811. 

REpoRT 47. 

Retarded Children—No separate provision—Special 
attention received from Teacher (Wrigley) 

4773@' . 

Selection of Children and Inquiry (Wrigley) 4773a 45 

4782, 4783, 4810, 4811, 4834-4837, 4863, 4864. 
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Sirdar Road Council School—Feeding of Children— 


cont. 

Summary of Aid given, Receipts and Expenditure— 
App. IT., 117. 

Supervision of Meals by Volunteer help (Wrigley) 
4802-4806, 4826. 

Thriftlessness—Withdrawal from Boot Club and 
Penny Bank during Summer—Money spent on 
Sweets, etc. (Wrigley) 4778e° , 4874-4876. 

Undeserving Cases relieved (Wrigley) 4815-4818. 

Winter need much greater than Summer need 
(Wrigley) 4847 -4849, 


Sleep, Want of, etc, 
Injury to Children by Conditions under which they 
slept (Dendy) 5658d. 
Retardation, Cause of (Shovelier) 5181. 


Suffered more from want of Sleep than from want of 
Food (Dendy) 5658d. 


Smethwick. 
Medical [nspection, App. L., 96. 


Smoking among Boys. 
Chaucer Council School, Smoking at (Shovelier) 5184, 
5185. 
Cigarette smoking, Effect not very noticeable (Wyatt) 
2929-2931. 


Somerford Street Deaf Centre. 
Feeding of Jewish Children (Adler) 2260. 


Somerset and Gloucester. 
Defective Children, Number of, in the Counties 
(Martin) 4045. 


Somerset. 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 103. 


Soup. 
Children’s dislike to alleged (Frere) 470, 501-508 ; 
(Stirling) 765, 766; (Jones) 934, 935; (Elliott) 
1420c!; (Dibdin) 1969. 


Soup Kitchens. 
Municipal Soup Kitchens Scheme (Dibdin) 1978-1990. 


Southend-on-Sea. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 131. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


Southfields and Merton Road Schools. 
Feeding of Children (Elliott) 1440, 1444, 1457, 1598. 


Southport. 
Medical Inspection, App. [., 97. 


South Shields. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 93. 
Southwark—Free Dinners and Breakfasts for Poor 
Children. 
Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, etc., App. IT., 
107. 


Special Schools, Feeding in. 
REPORT 53. 
See also titles, Physically and Mentally Defective 
Children—Bristol, etc., 


Spectacles, Provision of, for School Children. 
Arrangement with Optician to supply Glasses at a 
low price, Opinion in favour of (Martin) 4081. 
Indifference was a greater obstacle to provision of 
Spectacles than Poverty (Price) 4618. 
Lending Spectacles: 
Education Committee to purchase Spectacles 
and to keep them at School for use of Child 
when there, proposed (Price) 4569. 
Opinion against (Martin) 4080. 
Purchase of by Teachers, Payment by instalments to 
Head Teachers, proposed (Howarth) App. V., 
246. 


Report 10, 28. 
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Spectacles, Provision of, for School Children—cont. 
Unsuitable Spectacles, Children provided with 
(Price) 4570. 
Work lost for want of Spectacles among the poor 
(Davies) 4526. 
For particular towns, see their names—sub-heading 
Medica] Inspection—Eyesight. 


Spencer, Rev. Mr. of Haggerston 
Opinion on the work of Feeding Children in Hagger- 
ston (Stirling) 776. 
Stafford. 
Feeding of School Children, App. IL., 132. 


Staffordshire. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 103. 


Stalybridge. 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 132. 


Stanley of Alderley, Lord 
Cripple Children Training and Dinner Society, 
Support of (Phipps) 121. 


State undertaking Feeding of School Children 
‘See Rates, Application of. 


Stepney Jewish School 
Feeding of Children (Adler) 2260. 


Stirling, Mr. A.—Member of Committee of Destitute 
Children’s Dinner Society. 
Evidence 662-777. 


Strikes 
Effect in stopping Channels of Charity (Goddard) 
3562, 3563. 


Stockport. 


Feeding of School Children, App. II.,127 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 93. 


Stockton-on-Tees. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


Stretford. 
Medical Inspection, App. [., 98. 
Memorandum by Dr. Heslop, App. V., 270. 


Stuart, Dr. H.—WMedical Adviser to Hanley Education 
Committee. 


Report on Medical Inspection in Public Elementary 
Schools, App. V., 248. 


Summer 
Need not so great, Better Employment, etc. (Jones) 
838-840, 879; (Norris) 3415; (Priestman) 4411, 
4416, 4417; (Wrigley) 4847-4849. 


Sunday, Provision for 
Refer to title Duration of Feeding, ete. 


Sunderland 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 127. 


Nurses—Offer to supply Queen’s Nurses for School 
work at three-fourths of the Cost (Williamson) 
4153. 


Supervision of Meals 
Paid Supervision provided by the Education 
Authority proposed (Harvey) 1728. 


achers and the Supervision of Children’s Meals: 
Attendance of Teachers advocated: 


No outside person could exercise same 
discipline or know faces so well (Elliott) 
1462, 1463. 


Training of Teachers made them the best 
persons to organise Meals, Controlling 
influence over Children, etc. (Foster) 
1298. 

Extraneous Duty under the Code, Question of 

(Burgwin) 418-420; (Foster) 1295-1297; 

(Priestman) 4386. f 
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Supervision of Meals—cont. 
Teachers and Supervision, etc.—cont. 
Local Government Board Order 1905, Effect 
on Position of Teachers (Wyatt) 2770- 
2777 (Dendy) 5670, 5671. 


No Objection on part of Teachers so long as 
they were absolutely free (Dendy) 5723; 
(Moss) 5922E. 


Objections to Teachers supervising Meals— 
Too great a Strain (Phipps) 140, 207; 
(Burgwin) 382, 383; (Frere) 511; (Leslée) 
1010, 1011; (Harvey) 1713; (Beckley) 
2178; (Adler) 2302; (Ling) 5044, 5054, 
5102; (Dendy) 5658; (Grant) 6204. 


Payment of Teachers proposed (Elliott) 1420E, 
1462 (Harvey) 1728. 


Report 60, 85. 


Rota in some Cases—Not so hard when the 
Teachers took it in Turn (Phipps) 207; 
(Burgwin) 421, 422. 


Willingness of the Teachers (Dibdin) 1860, 1861 ; 
(Blair) 3682-3684; (Pillow) 4204-4208, 
4245-4247, ’ 


For Methods of Particular Associations, Schools, 
etc., see their names. 


Surrey. 
Feeding of School Children, App. IL., 103. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 90. 


Surrey Education Committee. 
Medical Inspection—Scheme adopted, App. VIII., 284. 


Sussex, East. , 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 103. 


Sussex, West. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 90; Memorandum, App. 
V., 240-242, 


Report 12. 

Swansea 
Feeding of School Children,—App. IT., 128. 
Medical Inspection of School Children, App. I., 94. 


Anthropometric Measurements—Not Taken 
(Davies) 4477b*, 4485, 4486. 


Children took keen Interest in Visits of Medical 
Officers (Davies) 4477d. 


Cleanliness. 


Methods of securing by School Discipline, ete., 
(Davies) App. V., 263. — 


See also subheading Heads. 
Colour Vision, Testing, (Davies) App. V., 262. 
Cost of Medical Inspection (Davies) 4477c. 


Deafness, methods of Detecting, Statistics 
(D.wies) App. V., 262, 


Defective Children taught with other Children 
(Davies) 4521-4523. 


Eyesight, Testing, Statistics (Davies) App. V., 
262. 
Heads, Inspection of—Difficulties, ete. (Davies) 
4533-4540, 4544, 4545, App. V., 263, 


Statistics of Heads Examined (Davies) App. 


V., 263. 
Infectious Diseases—Records not kept (Davies) 
44776", 


Inspection Limited to Council Schools (Davies) 
447765, 4478-4480. 


List of Cases left with Teachers (Davies) 44776", 
4524, 


Mal-Nutrition—Nothing Definite done as yet 
(Davies) 4549-4551. 


Medical Officer. 
Duties of—Quarterly Visits to Schools, etc. 
(Davies) 4477b. 
Private Practice, Both Medical Officers 
ie engaged in (Davies) 4473-4475, 4477a. 
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Swansea—cont. 
Medical Inspection of School Children—cont. 

Medical Officer—cont. 

Two Medical Officers, One without other 
Public Duties, the other Office com- 
bined with that of Medical Officer 
of Health—No Difficulties arising from 
Combination, etc. (Davies) 4471, 4472, 

4 44774. 

Memorandum by Dr. R. Davies, App. V. 261. 

Method of Inspection—Children taken In- 
dividually, by Groups, or Standards (Davies) 
4477b°, 4494, 4501. 

Number of Schools, Number of Children In- 
spected (Davies) 4477a, 4503-4507. 

Nurses not Employed (Davies) 4477a. 

Parents made no Objections (Davies) 4477) , 
4484, 4488. 

Procedure in Dealing with Defects, Notification 
of Parents, etc. (Davies) 4477b’, 4481- 
4483, 4514-4516, 4552. 

Results of Medical Inspection—Improvement 
in Cleanliness, etc. (Davies) 4477d, 4487, 
4502, 4546-4548, . 

Sanitary Arrangements—Points which in many 
Cases needed Attention (Davies) App. V., 
264. 

Spectacles, Provision of—No Voluntary Organi- 
sations, Work lost for want of them, etc 
(Davies) 4525, 4526. 

Teachers. 

Attitude of—More Intelligent View of 
School Duties, ete. (Davies) 4477d, 
4489. 

Instruction of (Davies) 44770°. 


Signs of Defects in Eye and Ear, App. 
VIII., 290. 

Teaching Methods, Criticism of—Throat Trouble 
caused by prolonged simultaneous Reading 
and Spelling (Davies) 4508-4501. 

Teeth, Examination of Statistics of Cleanliness, 
etc. (Davies) App. V., 263. 

Time occupied in School Inspection each week 
(Davies) 4476, 4477A. 


Vaccination, No Inquiry—Public Vaccinator 
did all the Vaccinating (Davies) 4541, 4543. 


Sweets 
Dinner Money, etc., spent on (Hiliott) 1448, 1449; 
(Shovelier) 5183; (Lindsey) 5856. 


Swindon. 
Medical Inspection, App. I. 97. 


Swinton and Pendlebury. 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT. 135. 


System of Relief for London, Proposed—L.C.C. Scheme 
of Relief Committees, Suggestions, etc. 
Agencies supplying Meals otherwise than through 
Schools—Local Authority had not, and could 
not have any Control (Hiliott) 1420'. 
Almoner Services of Relief, proposed (Wrigley) 47 ;3e3. 
Area of Work. 
Areas mapped out and worked by a Central 


Board for a Division suggested—Parochial 
System an Obstacle (Burgwin) 404, 405. 


Borough Division easier than any other (Dibdin) 
1990. 
Central Committee—Feeding Sources to be concen- 
trated, proposed (Dibdin) 2001. 
Change in Education Authority made it needful to 
co-ordinate Relief (Kirk) 3946. 
Charitable Associations and Schools. 


Power to regulate connection between, proposed 
(Elliott) 14201, 1427-1430. 
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System of Relief for London, ete.—cont. 


Charitable Associations and Schools—cont. 


Recommendation of Joint Committee on 
Underfed Children (Hlliott) 1420c, 1635. 


See also Voluntary Effort. 


Constitution of Relief Sub-Committees (Zlliott) 

1420¢e. 

Opinion in favour of (Kirk) 3974. 

Suggestions (Phipps) 155 (Wrigley) 4773¢, 
4812, 4813, 4901-4904. 

Continuity of Help an essential requirement of any 
System (Leslie) 1012, 1013 (Elliott) 1476, 1477 
(Dibdin) 1870 (Kirk) 3953 (Moss) 5922e. 

Co-opted Members under present Regulations 
would have no right of Entry into the School 
(Harvey) 1735. 

Defects in existing System—Report of Joint Com 

mittee on Underfed Children (Elliott) 1420c, 
1630, 1631, App. LX. 293. 

Report 43 

Delegation of Power by the Central Body. 
Intermediate Organisation—See that subheading , 
Whatever Central Body was created must act 

either through Inspectors or by giving over 
Supervision to Small Areas (Elliott) 1474. 

Difficulty of getting a good Sub-Committee—Ladies 
as Co-opted Members, proposed (Harvey) 1660- 
1664, 1731-1734. 

Guardians, Representation. on Relief Committees 
desirable (Hiliott) 1458, 1459. 

Help given should not stop at Food, Clothes, etc. 
should be considered (Phipps) 157, 158; 
(Harvey) 1802-1806. 

Report of Joint Committee on Underfed Children 
(Elliott) 1420e. 

Holborn Schools Dinner and Aid Committee Organis- 
ation, etc., had worked satisf.ctorily for six 
years (Dibdin) 1821E, 1990, 1992-1996. 

Intermediate Organisation between Central Com- 
mittee and Schools, Question of—Borough 
Committee, etc. 

Delegation of power useful if Municipalities 
would work on Definite Lines (Elliott) 1474, 
1475. 

Funds from Local Sources, Means of obtaining 
(Harvey) 1798-1801. 

Needed to Report on Homes, etc.—EHach 
School being represented on Intermediate 
Committee (Dibdin) 2009-2012. 

Joint Committee on Underfed Children Extract from. 
Report, App. IX., 291. 

London School Board Efforts at Centralisation 
(Elliott) 14201, 1427. 

Once begun you must go on—Systems of Relief were- 
fatal (Warry) 6293. 

Opinion strongly in favour of proposed Organisation 
—Crux of the whole thing (Kirk) 3946-3947, 
3950. 

Relief Committees of late School Board, Working of 

(Phipps) 156 (Burgwin) 317, 379-381, (Kirk) 
3901. 

Report 44. 

Reports, Publication of, by every School Visiting 
Committee, proposed (Frere) 470E. 

Summary of L.C.C. Scheme—Sir C. Elliott’s Sug- 
gestions for Improved Organisaticn,! 420e, 
1450, 1451, 1630, 1631. 

Visiting—Word to be substituted for work relief, 
proposed (Frere) 470, 630-633. 

Voluntary Schools, Incorporation in Relief Sub- 

Committee System. 

Less disciplined than Provided Schools, Relation 
of L.C.C. to Teachers in Non-Provided 
Schools, etc. (Hlliott) 1636-1638. 
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System of Relief for London, ete,—cont. 
Voluntary Schools—cont. 


No authority to Communicate with Voluntary 
Schools existed at present (Harvey) 1796, 
LOT 


Tattersall, Dr. ©. H.—Medical Officer to Salford 
Education Committee and Medical Officer of Health 
for Salford Borough. 


Evidence, 4656-4767. 
Tavistock Place School. 


Ward’s, Mrs. Humphrey, Dinners for Children 
(Phipps) 4 
Teachers, 


Bullying of Teachers by Parents whose Children had 
not had Meals (Priestman) 4435.—REPoRT 63. 


Central Conference, etec.—Summary of Conclusions 
(Blair) 3687. 


Consumption, Signs of—London County Counoil 
Rule as to Teachers resuming Work (Kerr; 
App. V., 238. 


Distribution of Relief—Teachers not sufficiently 
qualified, used power for betterment of Atten- 
dance, ete., (Wrigley) 4773e¢. 


Education Authority preferable to Chardin as 
Feeding Authority if Public Funds were used— 
Teachers necessary, Would work better under 
their own Committee (Hookham) 1257. 


Eyesight of Children, Testing by Teachers, see Eye- 
sight, also names of places. 

Feeding Work. 

Bulk of Work was best done by Teachers, Most 
willing to accept it (Hookham) 1259, 1260. 

Readiness and Self-sacrifice with which Teachers 
had Co-operated in Feeding Schemes.— 
Report 60. 

Too heavy for Head Teacher to carry out alone 
in Districts where Numbers were large 
(Ling) 5044. 

See also titles Inquiry, Selection, and Supervision 
of Meals, 

Medical Examination of Teachers and Pupil Teachers 
—Time occupied, etc. (Wilkinson) 3019-3023 ; 
(Price) 4559-4561, 4569°,°, 4639; (Tattersall) 
4663d°,1°, ; 

Medical Inspection of School. Children, Aid in— 
Instruction, etc., of Teachers, see title Medical 
Inspection and names of Places, subheading 
Medical Inspection. 

Nurses in the Schools and Teachers: 

No Friction whatever (Williamson), 4155. 

Sympathetic Co-operation of Teachers (Leslie) 
10834. 

Payment for work in connection with Feeding of 
Children—Suggestion concerning which the Joint 
Committee for Underfed Children were not agreed 
(Elliott) 1420e, 1462 ; (Harvey) 1728. 

Prizes, Awarding of Dinner Tickets as (Frere) 661. 

Restaurant System in Schools—Attitude of Teachers 
(Blair) 3679, 3682-3684. 


Teaching Hungry Childrer, Impossibility of. 
Leslie’s, Mr., Report on the Feeding Question in 
Liverpool, 965. 


Teaching Methods. 
Throat trouble caused by prolonged simultaneous 
Reading and Spelling (Davies) 4508, 4513. 


Teas giyen to Children in BradfordPriestman) 4364 
4365, 4369-4372, © 
Teeth. 
Backward Children, large Proportion of with Decayed 
Teeth (Ritchie) App. V., 252. 
Deterioration of (Hall) 5649. 


Memorandum Prepared by the British Dental Asso- 
ciation, App. VI., 277. 
Report 29. 


INDEX ; 


Temporary Need, Children in. 
First Care for Voluntary AgeniieaseRmbatte) 67, 85. 


Refer also to Suggestions under title Rates, Applica” 
tion of 


Threats by. Parents against Children if they ad- 
mitted that they were Ill-fed (Burgwin) 423 ; 
(Frere) 623- 625. 


Thriftlessness. 
Tasty Meals the fashion in Manchester—Provision 
for several Days used up at a Sitting (Dendy) 
5765. 
Withdrawals from Boot Club and Penny Bank during 
Summer—Money spent on Sweets, etc.—Sirdar 
Road Council School (Wrigley) 4773e°, sc dias 
- 4876. 


Throat. 

Inflammatory Condition, leading to Throat Deafness, 
Source of Infection, Preventive Treatment, etc. 
(Baddeley) App. V. 268. 

Injury caused to young Children by prolonged 
simultaneous Reading and. Spelling (Davies) 
4508, 4513. 


Tickets for Admission to Dinner 


Refer to titles Abuse of Provision and Payment for 
Meals—also to Names of Associations, etc. 


Tipton 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 135. 


Tiverton 
_ Feeding of School Children, App. II., 132. 


Torquay 
Authropometric Survey.—Rzport 29. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


Tottenham | 
Feeding of School Children, App. IIL. 135. 
Medical Inspection, App. L., 98. 
Memorandum by Medical Officer, App. V. 271. 


Tower Street.Council School—Feeding of Children. 


Appearance of Children—Looked as well without 
the School Dinner as they did with it (Frere) 
470, 475-477, 536-539, 589, 590. 


Change in the District, Children coming ak dis- 
tances to School (Frere) 541, 542. 


Circumstances not worse in the District last Winter 
than in previous Winters (Frere) 626-629. 

Distress, Creation of (Frere) 554-564. 

Help other than Feeding—Work found for Parents, 
Assistance in Illness, etc. (Frere) 470, 550, 551, 
577-581. 

Improvement of Individual Families, but Character 
of Neighbourhood remained unchanged (Frere) 
575, 576. 


Inquiry into Home Circumstances: (Frere) 470, 


497-500, 524-534. 
Kind of Food supplied (Frere) 470. 


Lockharts’ Dining-rooms, Meals provided at (Frere) 
470, 605. 


Milk, Provision of (Frere) 494-496. 
Neglected Cases, Methods of Dealing with (Frere) 535. 
Number of Children fed daily (Frere) 603, 604. 


Overlapping, Possibility of—Attitude of Clergy and 
Teachers (F7ere) 648-659. 


Payment for Meals not attractive to Parents (Frere) 
478, 479. 


Relief Committee (Frere) 471-474. 


Charitable Committee not a Relief Committee 
(Dibdin) 1997. 


Report 49. 


Sanitary work in Seven Dials—Success in individual 
Cases, ete. (Frere) 575, 576. 
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Trachoma 
Rare in England, Limiting Disease of greatest Im- 
portance (Kerr) 3828. 


Tunbridge Wells 


Feeding of School Children, App. II. 132. 
Medical Inspection, App. I. 97. 


Tynemouth 


Feeding of School Children, App. IT. 127. 
Medical Inspection, App. I. 93. 


Twickenham 
Medical Inspection, App. I. 99. 


Underfeeding 


Ascertaining by Education Authority—Extract from 
Physical Deterioration Committee Report, 
App. III., 142. 


Comparatively. small Number of Children had not 
enough to eat (Harvey) 1706, 1755-1757. 

Combination of. Improper Feeding and Insufficient 
Feeding in almost every Case (Shovelier) 5182. 

Evidences of—Dr. Hall on the Slum Stomach, etc. 
(Hall) 5646, 5649. 
Extent of—Physical Deterioration Committee, 
Extract from Report, App. HI., 139. . 
Hunger and Underfeeding distinguished—Underfed 
Children were the Chronic Cases (Grant) 6172. 

More Children suffered from Want of Food than from 
Improper Feeding (Grant) 6173. 

Report, 25, 26. 

Type of Underfed Child—“ Infantile Neurasthenia,”’ 
etc. (Kerr) App. V.,. 237. 


See also Improper Feeding. 


Unemployed 
Refer to title Distress. 


Unit, Size of, for a Feeding Centre 

Grouping of Schools—No Objection to Children from 
several Schools ‘dining together provided the 
Numbers were small (Jones) 836, 837; (Elliott) 
14207, 1466. 

Numbers circumscribed to suit the particular Centre 
proposed (Foséer) 1309. 

Relays of Children, Question of (Jones).930; (Hock- 
ham) 1204 ; (Foster) 1310-1312; (Dibdin) 1862 ; 
(Adler) 2305, 2311, 2312; (Pillow) 4212-4214. 

Small Units preferable (Rowe) 2534, 2573; (Pillow) 

4256. 
Not much difference in Economy when Numters 
exceeded 200 (Priestman) 4395-4397. 


Two hundred a:controllable Number from'stand- 
point of Manners, etc. (Jones) 835-837. 


Unit for Relief Work—Organisation, ete. 


Borough Division was easier than any other—Organi- 
sation of Holborn Schools Dinner and Aid Com- 
mittee worked. satisfactorily (Dibdin) 1990, 
1992-1996, 2006, 2007. —- 

School should be the Unit (Frere) 634-638 ; (Hllictt) 
1420’, 1467, 1468. 


Urban Districts 
‘Feeding Agencies. 
Analysis of Returns, arranged under names 
of Local Authorities, App. Il., 134. 


Number, Distribution, etc. RErort, 55. 
Medical Inspection—App. I., 97. 
Memorandum, App. V., 267-276. 
Report, 19. 
Vaccination 
Examination for, See names of Towns, subheading 
Medical Inspection. 
411. 
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Variation of Dinners Supplied 

Likes and Dislikes of Children ought to be consulted 
within a certain limit (Hliott) 1498. 

Monotony of Daily Diet due to insufficient Funds, 
ete.—Scurvy at Ponton Road Council Schoo 
(Ling) 5099, 5100. 

‘Not so important for Ordinary Children as it was for 
Delicate Children (Phipps) 139. 

Opinion in favour of Varying Food ((Burgwin) 397. 

Report, 75. TD 

See also names of Schools, Associations, ete. 


Vegetable Meal 


Doubtful whether it was an adequate Meal (Hookham) 
1188, 1224-1227. 


Vegetarian Society 
Origin of, ete. (Kirk) 3894-3898. 


Summary of Receipts, Expenditure, etc., App. IL., 
106. 


Ventilation of School Buildings. 
Inadequacy of, in majority of Schools—Cause 
of Infant Debility, Prescribing Standard. of 
School Air proposed (Kerr) App. V., 237. 
Physical Training (Scotland) Royal Commission 
Recommendation, App. III., °136. 


Report, 30. 


Voluntary Effort 
. Could deal with Distress with exception: of Chronie 
Cases which should’ be cared for by the Poor Law 
Authorities (Grant) 6165, 6215. 

Could not deal with Feeding Question satisfactorily— 
Combination and Overlapping Difficulty (Dendy) 
5658, 5684, 5685. 

Inadequate to cope with evil—Physical Deteriora-: 

tion Committe> Report, App. III., 141. 
Medical Inspection—Nurses Supplied in some Cases, 

but no. instance: | of Medical. Inspection. 

Organised by Voluntary Effort. Report 2. 

Need was not met by Voluntary Efforts— Mr. Leslie’s: 
Report on Feeding Question in Liverpool, 965. 

Physical Deterioration Committee Report, Extract 
from, App.- III., 142. 

Physical Training (Scotland) Royal Commission 
Recommendation; .App. III., 138. 

Power for Education Authority to regulate con- 

nection between Charitable Associations and 
the Schools, proposed (Hl/iott) 14201, 1427- 
1430. 

Recommendation of Joint Committee for Under- 
fed Children (Hilliott) 1420e; 1635. 

Rates, Application of—Check on Voluntary Effort 
(Hookham) 1199-1201, °1247,°-1248; (Wyatt) 
2820; (Dendy) 5671, 5753. 

Readiness to help Children People would help 
Children while they were reluctant to help 
Adults (Mantle) 2471. 

REPORT; 82; °83. 


Volunteer Help in organising Meals, ete. 

Difficulty in obtaining—Very inadequate at present 
(Elliott) 1556; (Harvey) 1660. 

Preferable to Paid Help, especially for Visiting Work 
(Harvey) 1661, 1662. 

Teachers— Effect of Local Government Board Order, 
1905 (Wyatt) 2770-2777 ; | (Dendy) 5670, 5671. 

Refer also to names of Associations, subheadings, 
Inquiry, Selection, Supervision. 


Wages 
Ascertaining Wages, Difficulty of—No right to send 
to Employer, ete. (Priestman) 4404, 4426, 4427, 
4449. 
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Wages—cont. 
Deduction from, for the Children proposed (Hall) 
5647. 


Low Rate of, as a cause of Need (Stirling) 754-757 ; 
(Priestman) 4380, 4428, 4429; (Moss) 5922e, 
6049-6051. 


Relief tended to keep Wages low (Joss) 6050, 6051 ; 
(Dendy) 5768. 
Wakefield. 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


Wales. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 133. 


Walsall. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 129. 


Walthamstow. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 135. 


Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Dinners for Children at Tavistock Place School 
(Phipps) 4. 
Warrington. ; 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 98. 


Warry, Miss— Manager of Northey Street Council School. 
Evidence 6216-6342. 


Waterloo Road Council School—Feeding of Children 
Accommodation and serving of Meals (Meek) 4981, 
4982, 4990-4993. 


Application for Meals—Relief sometimes given 
without waiting for Application (Meek) 4972- 
4974. 


Average Age and Average Height in Standards VII. 
and ex-VII. (Meek) 5021. 


Centres for Feeding (Meek) 4928-4933, 4975, 5013, 
5014. 


Curriculum— With a little latitude there was no 
difficulty in keeping School up to ordinary 
Curriculum (Meek) 5030, 5031. 


Decrease in amount of Relief given (Meek) 4926, 4988. 
4989. 
‘¢ Difficult’ School (Meek) 4922, 4993. 


Duration of Feeding—No Cases had been found 
necessitous right through the year (Meek) 5022- 
5026. 

Grouping of three Schools for Relief Work (Jfeek) 
4934, 4935. 


Inquiry, see subheading Selection and Inquiry. 


Johanna Street, Proportion of Feeding, Poverty, etc., 
compared with Waterloo Road School (Meek) 
4954-4961, 4996-5001. 


Kind of Food supplied (Meek) 4979, 4993. 


Notice of Meals—Neither Children nor Parents knew 
which names were on Feeding List (Meek) 4966. 


Number of Children on the Roll, Number relieved 
(Meek) 4917-4919, 4953. 


Percentage of Meals given 1899-1905 (Meek) 4922. 


Relief Committee— Constitution, Meetings, etc. (Meek) 
4936-4939. : 


Report, 48. 
Selection of Children and Inquiry (Meek) 4922, 4952. 


Attendance Officer gave valuable Information 
as to the Father, etc. (Meek) 5027, 5028. 


Revision of Feeding Lists (Meek) 4962. 


Teachers, Views of—Agreement as to Selection 
of Children (Meek) 4952-4957, 5002-5004. 


Status of School—Employment of Parents, Housing 
Accommodation, ete. (Meek) 4922, 4923-4925. 


Supervision of Meals (Meek) 4982-4987, 4993. 
Supply of Meals—No Shortage (Meek) 4922 b,c. 


Tickets for Dinners—Sources fof Supply, Dcutle 
portion of Tickets on certain days (Meek) 5005- 
5012. 


Wednesbury 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 132, 133. ' 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 
Weighing 
Feeding should not be undertaken without informa- 
tion which weighing would furnish, App, V., 244. 


Opinion in favour of (Harvey) 1773. 


Standard, Establishment, of, proposed (Harvey) 
1773-1778. 


Underfeeding, Determination of, by a system of 
Weighing with Supplementary Medical In- 
spection (Lindsey) 5861, 5862. 


See also Anthropometric Measurements. 
West Bromwich 

Feeding of School Children, App. II., 128. 

Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


West Ham 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 128. 


Medical Inspection, App. L, 94. 


Westminster Jews Free School 
Feeding of Children (Adler) 2260, 2401, 2438. 


Summary of Receipts and Expenditure, App. IT., 108. 


Weymouth. 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 133. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


Whitechapel 
- Jews, Number of (Rowe) 2682, 2684, 2685. 


Widnes 
Medical Inspection Scheme, App. V., 266. 


Nurse employed and paid by Education Authority, 
and devoting her whole time to the work 
(Williamson) 4123, 4173-4175, App. 1., 97. 

Attendance at School improved by 2 per cent. 
alleged (Williamson) 4139. 


Wiesbaden. 
System of Medical Inspection in Schools (Kerr) App 
V., 235. ' 
Wigan. 
Medical Inspection—Appointment of Medical Officer 
under consideration, App. I., 94. 


Wight, Isle of. Pais 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 90. 


Wilkinson, Mr. F.—Director of Education for County 
Borough of Bolton. 


Evidence, 2952-3220. 


Willesden, 
Feeding of School Children, App. IL, 135. . 
Medical Inspection, App. I, 99. 
Extract from Report of Medical Officer of 
Health, App. V., 271. 


Williams, Dr. Ethel 
Newcastle Special Schools, Work in connection with 
(Goddard) 3807. ' 


Williamson, Mr. A.—Member of Council of Queen 
Victoria Jubilee Institute for Nurses, etc. 


Evidence, 4115-4181. 
Willoughby, Dr. W. G.—WMedical Officer of Health for 
Eastbourre. 
Evidence, 5313-5400. 
Wiltshire 
Medical Inspection. App, IL. 2, 
Wimbledon 
Feeding of School Children—No special School Agency 
(Hayward) 5560. 


Cuardians—No Action taken under the Local 
Covernment Boawl Order of 1905 (Hay- 
ward) 5592. 


INTER- DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL INSPECTION, ETC., OF CHILDREN. 


Wimbledon—cont. 
Feeding of School Children, ete.—cont. 
Necessitous Cases, Help given by Invalid Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society (Hayward) 5557-5559. 
No necessitous Children (Hlliott) 1557, 1558. 
Medical Inspection of School Children, etc., App. I., 
99, 
Absence from School without Medical Certificate 
—Inspector by Medical Officer (Hayward) 
5521, 5553-5555. 
Anthropometric Sturvey—Proposal made and 
negatived (Hayward) 5568, 5569. 
Cleansing of Heads, ete. 
Exclusion of Children and a few Prose- 


cutions would raise standard of 
Cleanliness (Hayward) 5627. 


Worst offenders only excluded—Work im- 
possible if half the Class were excluded 
(Hayward) 5542-5544, 5549-5552. 

Cost of Medical Inspection (Hayward) 5574-5577. 
Cruelty to Children—Cases under consideration 
of N.S.P.C.C. (Hayward) 5590, 5591. 
Curriculum—Delicate Children excused from 

certain lessons (Hayward) 5626. 

Defective and Epileptic Children, Inspection of 
(Hayward) 5521a, 5561-5563. 
Desks—Shape and Size, etc., Inspection of (Hay- 

ward) 5617-5621. 

Ear Disease, Treatment of (Hayward) 5591, 

5595-5597, 


Eyesight, Inspection of (Hayward) 5564, 5565. 
Spectacles, Provision of (Hayward) 5566, 
5567, 5592-5594. 
Hearing, Inspection of (Hayward) 5564. 
Infectious Disease. 
' Infant Classes, Daily Inspection by Teachers 
3 proposed (Hayward) 5627-5629. 
Prevention of Spread of Infection—Syste- 
matic Inspection by Teacher necessary, 


Instruction of Teachers (Hayward) 
5532-5535, 5627, 


Malnutrition. 
Bread and Tea Diet (Hayward) 5585. 


Teachers entered “ Weaklings’? in Class 
Book, Nurse sent to inquire into Home 
Conditions (Hayward) 5577. 


Medical Officer. 
Appointment (Hayward) 5510, 5601-5603. 
Duties (Hayward) 5521. 
Private Practice (Hayward) 5315-5518. 


Methods of Inspection—Cases selected by 
Teachers and noted in Class Book, General 
Inspection of Class by Medical Officer (Hay- 
ward) 5538. 

Minor Ailments—Organised Effort by Local 
Medical Men to form an Out-Patient Depart- 
ment for Children, proposed (Hayward) 
5629. 

Neglected Children—Nearly all Cases of Drunken 
Parents (Hayward) 5589. 

Number of Schools in Wimbledon, Number of 
Children (Hayward) 5570-5573. 

Nurses. 


Employed to Examine and Report on 
School Children (Williamson) 4127, 
4028, 4137, 4142-4144. 

Visits to Schools, and Inspection of Chil- 
dren, Home Attendances, etc. 
(Hayward) 5526, 5528-5531, 5541, 
5542, 5576-5579, 5598-5600. 

Rules for Guidance of Nurses (Hay- 
ward) 5527. 
Parents, Attitude of—Obiections to Children 

being examined (Hayward) 5535-5537. 
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Wimbledom—cont. 
Medical Inspection of School Children, ete.—cont. 


Physical Exercises, Withdrawal of Children— 
Medical Officer's Management of Parents 
(Hayward) 5622. 


Procedure in dealing with Ailments—Notifica- 
tion of Parents and watching of Cases 
(Hayward) 5538-5541, 5606, 5607. 


Prosecutions for non-attendance in Cases where 
no Pemedies applied— Necessary, but 
so far School Authority had not Pro- 
secuted (Hayward) 5545-5547. 


Alternative suggested of referring Cases 

to the N.S.P.C.C. (Hayward) 5547, 
5548. 
REPORT, 21. 


Results of Medical Inspection—Greater Clean- 
liness, Detection of Serious Illness, 
etc. (Hayward) 5581, 5583, 5504. 


Statistics of Cases Examined (Hayward) 
5582. 
Retarded Children, Question of (Hayward) 
5585, 5586. 
School Building, Inspection of (Hayward) 5615, 
5616. 


Status of Population—Large Poor Class Popu- 
lation, Scarcity of Employment in Winter 
(Hayward) 3587, 5588. 

Teachers. 


Difficulty in Medical Inspection of Children 

was the Burden imposed upon 

A Teachers—Attitude of Teachers (Hay- 
ward) 5623, 5624. 


Teachers and Pupil Teachers, Examina- 


tion of (Hayward) 5521. 
Teeth, Nails, etc., Instruction in Cleaning (Hay- 
ward) 5695. 


Time occupied in School Inspection— Number 
of Visits, etc. (Hayward) 5519-5523, 5575. 


Windsor 
Nurses — Queen’s Nurses visiting Schools, Dis- 
continuance of Visits (Williamson) 4168, 
4169. 


Winchester 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


Wolverhampton 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 128. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 94. 


Wood Green 
Feeding of School Children, App. II., 135. 


Medical Inspection, App. I., 99. 


Woolwich District 
Measles —History of every Child being followed 
(Kerr) 3744, 3756. 


Reason for selecting Woolwich (Kerr) 3757. 


Worcester 
Feeding of School Children, App II., 128. 


Worcestershire 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 90. 


Workington 
Medical Inspection, App. I., 97. 


Wrexham 
Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 133. 


Wrigley, Miss M. E.—Member of Relief Committee at 
Sirdar Road Council School. 


Evidence, 4768-4913. 
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Wyatt, Mr. Charles Henry—Director of Elementary Yorkshire (E.R.) 
Education for the City of Manchester. Feeding of School Children, App. II., 104. 


Evidence, 2742-2951. Medical Inspection of School Children, App. E., 90. . | 


Yorkshire (N.R.) 


Yeadon National and Board Schools’ 
Teething Infants, Special Table showing Condition Feeding of School Children, App. H., 104. 
Ober Pedi Aber Yorkshire (W.R.) 
York Feeding of School Children, App. IT., 104. | 
’ 2 Medical Inspection of School Children, App. I., 90. 
Feed f School ] , App. IT., 128. : g - 4 
poding intSchooh al dersom BD Duties proposed for Medical Officer, App. VII., 


Medical Inspection of School Children, App. I., 94. 284. 
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